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Body Image Projective Test! 


VALERIE V. Hunt AND MARY ELLEN WEBER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The purpose of this study was to 
investigate a dimension of body image, 
as primarily oriented to visual per- 
ceptions of height, conformation and 
proportions of the body. The assump- 
tions were: people have a conceptual 
body image which is both conscious 
and unconscious; much of the body 
image concept is anchored in the visu- 
al percepts about the conformation of 
the person's own body; unconscious 
aspects of a body image may be im- 
portant since these are emotionally 
oriented. 


The problem was to develop a body 
image projective test [or young women 
and to explore the relationship of 
data from this test with data ob- 
tained through an objective rating 
scale. The Body Image Projective Test 
was based upon the following cri- 
teria: (1) ease of administration to 
large groups and subject to machine 
tabulation, (2) manual dexterity or 
drawing skill not required, (3) ele- 
ment of free choice presented yet ob- 
jectivity of forced choice maintained, 
(4) purpose of test concealed from 
subjects so that choices reflect uncon- 
scious aspects of body image. The ОЂ- 
jective Rating Scale was based upon 
the same factors of height, conforma- 
tion and body proportion as in the 
Body Image Projective Test. 


The procedure was to administer 
both the Body Image Projective Test 
and the Objective Rating Scale to the 
same subjects, (1) to determine the 
reliability of each test, and, (2) to 
correlate the data of the two tests 
to determine whether these measured 

q the identified aspects of the body 
image. 


1Research Grant, Research Committee, Aca- 
demic Senate, University of California, Los 
7  Angcles, California. 


Body Image Concept 


The disciplines of psychology, neu- 
rology and psychiatry recognize the 
role of body attitudes and feelings in 
behavior and in personality. Evidence 
from clinical and experimental inves- 
tigations has given structure to the 
theoretical construct, the body image. 
From the sensations of the body and 
the perceptions concerning the body 
which result from the experiences of 
living, body image is developed and 
modified by the value system of a so- 
ciety. Savage (1955), Schilder (1935), 
Hammer (1958). Images аге not iso- 
lated unrelated pictures but. become 
organized into a gestalt for each per- 
son that distinguishes and unites the 
inner and outer world. Bender (1952) . 
Although the picture one holds of his 
body develops and integrates in stages, 
it is never static. It changes as the 
result of new experience. Head (1920) , 
Schilder(1951). In time, the body 
image becomes selective of experiences 
and within experiences in a direc- 
tion which complements the image. 
Schilder (1935), The person's concept 
of his body affects his opinions of his 
personality and his relations with 
others. Garrett (1945) , Schilder (1935) . 

“The body image is a term which 
refers to the body as a psychological 
experience, and focuses on the indi- 
vidual's feelings and attitudes toward 
his own body. It is concerned with the 
subjective experiences with his body 
and the manner in which he has or- 
ganized these experiences." Fisher 
(1958) . 


Body Image Evaluation 


While the major problem in hu- 
man sciences is to prove what is 
thought to be true, the evaluation of 
concepts is particularly perplexing. 
Hammer (1958). Methods currently 
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used to determine the concept of body 
image encompass clinical observation; 
human figure drawing, identification, 
and selection tests; word association 
tests; and other projective techniques. 

The human figure drawing tests or 
the Draw-A-Person Test have been 
widely used with children to obtain 
the projection of their own images. 
Machover (1949). Goiten and Brown 
added another dimension with the in- 
struction to draw your figure, your 
body in outline in space as viewed 
from the back and the side, feeling 
your way around the body with both 
hands. Brown (1943) . Tait and Ascher 
sought to get at other qualitative as- 
pects of a body image by Inside-of-the- 
Body Test in which the person was 
asked to draw an inside view of the 
body and label the organs. Tait 
(1955). A direct approach to the 
jaeaning of parts of the body in the 
total body scheme was taken by Kat- 
cher and Levin. Children were in- 
structed to associate silhouette parts 
of the body with their parents. Kat- 
cher(1955). Deno took black and 
white nude back view body silhouette 
pictures of adolescent boys in the same 
class. Each boy was later asked to iden- 
tify his own picture and those of the 
other boys, Deno (1953) . While using 
distorting lenses adults were asked to 
determine the degree and areas of the 
body distorted in themselves, in other 
adults, children and amputees, Witt- 
reich (1955). Bender sought to deter- 
mine the value of parts of the body 
by simultaneously facing a person with 
two different parts of the body and 
questioning as to relative value. Ben- 
der (1952) . 

Secord attempted to discover the 
degree or intensity of concern about 
body parts by requesting that persons 
associate with words selected as having 
some relationship to parts or func. 
tions of the body. Secord (1953) . Value 
judgments concerning body parts and 
physical capacities were studied by 
Curran and Levine through a ques- 
Uonnaire of ninety-six questions de- 
veloped from the writings of Schilder. 


Body Image Projective Test 


Curran (1942). Fisher and Cleveland 
sought to measure the degree of defin- 
iteness of body image boundaries by 
developing a word association test. 
Responses were categorized as to bar- 
rier and penetration of boundary re- 
sponses relating to the surface of the 
body. Findings were correlated with 
responses from the Rorschach, TAT, 
and figure drawing tests. Fisher (1958) . 
Numerous writers have commented 
about body image from the analysis 
of responses from the TAT, Ror- 
schach, and House-Tree-Person pro- 
jective tests. Fisher (1957) . 

Each of these tests was devised to 
obtain specific information concern 
ing some aspect of the body image- 
No one test purports to examine the 
total image. The value of tests which 
are based upon drawing the human 
figure may be limited by the drawing 
proficiency of the subject, Woods 
(1954), by the judgment of the ex 
aminer, and by the validity of cr 
teria for judgment. Projective. test Те 
sponses probably give qualitative data 
concerning an individual body image 
concept, but the responses are valu- 
able only as interpreted by an expe! ^ 
Drawing tests are more uscful with 
children than adults because adults аге 
morc hesitant apparently to draw wr 
less they have skill. Hammer believes 
that other projective techniques аге 
more useful with adults since they 
have more sophisticated defense layer? 
concealing their basic needs. Ham 
mer (1958). . 

No tests were discovered in which 
the stimulus was visually oriented that 
did not require drawing skill, or sh 
which an intensity of feeling abou 
the body schema could be numerically 
scored that did not require expert 
judgment, which could be adminis 
tered to large groups, and which 
could be standardized and norms de- 
termined. 


Design of Body Image Projective Test 


A nude female anterior silhouette 
of average height and average body 
contour was prepared. This “norma 
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silhouette" was declared as 5/5" in 
height. From the proportions of the 
"normal silhouette" a second silhou- 
ette was drawn and scaled to a tall sil- 
houette of 5/9" in height with average 
contour, and a third silhouette was 
drawn and scaled to a short silhouette 
of 5'1” in height with average contour. 
Using the short and tall silhouette 
models, four more silhouettes were 
drawn; two, in which the body con- 
tour was thick and two, in which the 
body contour was thin. There were 
seven original anterior drawings: a 
normal height, normal contour; a tall 
height, normal contour; a short height, 
normal contour; a tall height, thin 
contour; а tall height, thick contour; 
a short height, thin contour; and a 
short height, thick contour. Each of 
these seven original anterior silhou- 
ettes were subsected into parts com- 
posed of arms, torso, and hips-legs. At 
random the parts were recombined 
into every possible combination to 
provide 73 new silhouettes plus the 
original 7 silhouettes for a total of 80 
silhouettes. 

Four anterior silhouettes were then 
selected at random and placed upon 
one page. If the same length and con- 
tour of a single area appeared more 
than twice on any page another ran- 
dom selection was made. In the final 
form, each page of four pictures con- 
tained no more than two of the same 
length and contour of any single area. 
Each page was duplicated once and 
the pages were assigned numbers at 
random so that the one duplicate was 
separated by at least twenty pages 
[rom the other duplicate. 

A nude female lateral silhouette of 
average height and average body con- 
tour was drawn. From this "normal 
silhouette" view two additional sil- 
houettes were drawn: one, in which 
the contour was thick; and one, in 
which the contour was thin; height 
was held at 5/5". Three original lat- 
eral drawings were prepared; a nor- 
mal height, normal contour; a normal 
height, thick contour; and a normal 
height, thin contour. Each of these 


original lateral drawings was sub- 
sected into parts comprised of should- 
ers, breasts, abdomen, and hips-legs. 
The parts were recombined at random 
into every possible combination to 
provide 81 silhouettes in addition to 
the three original silhouettes for a 
total of 84 silhouettes. 

Four lateral silhouettes were then 
selected at random and placed upon 
one page. If the same contour of a 
single area appeared more than twice 
on any page another random selection 
was made, In the final form each page 
of four pictures contained no more 
than two of the same contour of any 
single area. Each page was duplicated 
once and the pages were assigned 
numbers at random so that the one 
duplicate page was separated by at 
least twenty-one pages from the other 
duplicate page. 

On each page of both anterior and 
lateral silhouettes the four figures 
were identified as A.B.C.D. consecu- 
tively from left to right. The lateral 
views appeared on pages 1 to 42 and 
the anterior views from pages 43 to 82 
in a ring bound booklet. 


Administration of Body Image 
Projective Test 

One-hundred freshman and sopho- 
more women were selected at random 
from those enrolled in physical edu- 
cation classes at the University. of 
California, Los Angeles. These women 
represented an age span from seven- 
teen to twenty-three years and a wide 
sampling of majors in all colleges 
within the University, Subjects were 
without gross physical defects ог ађ. 
normalities. 

The Body Image Projective Test 
was administered to the group during 
a one-hour physical education class 
period. Each subject was given a sep- 
arate booklet containing the silhou- 
ette pictures. Instructions were to an- 
swer for each page the following ques- 
tions: "What looks most like me?", 
"What I would least like to look like", 
and "What I would most like to look 
like?". Letters designating the figure 


Body Image Projective Test 


SAMPLE РАСЕ5 
Bopy IMAGE PROJECTIVE TEST 


which best answered each question 
were recorded on an individual answer 
sheet. А single picture on each page 
could be selected to answer one or all 
of the questions, or three different pic- 
tures could be selected. The subjects 
were not told the purpose of the test. 

Subjects completed the test in the 
one-hour period. Following scoring 


many subjects asked about the pi 
pose of the test. Most subjects statec 
that they enjoyed the test as they 
found the pictures of themselves or о 
friends and they found pictures that 
they would like to look like. ‘Several 
subjects expressed frustration in mak- 
ing selections, and one refused to take 
the test because of what it might re- 
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veal. Data reported were derived from 
the answer sheets of fifty randomly 
selected. subjects. 


Discussion of Body Image 
Projective Test 

Emphasis in this test was placed 
upon what the subjects think about 
their body image rather than upon 
the reality of their body image. It was 
believed that a subject's opinion about 
her body, and what she wanted or 
didn't want, could provide insight into 
important aspects of the body image. 
Therefore, no attempt was made to 
measure or take pictures of the actual 
body of a subject in order to test the 
objectivity of the test responses. 

The combination of body parts se- 
lected was determined on the basis of 
experience with young women in situ- 
ations involving physical therapy, 
physical activity, and figure control. 
Since students placed most stress on 
body proportions and body conforma- 
tion these were chosen as the variables 
and were altered as short, normal, or 
tall, and as thin, normal, or thick. 


Although each subject had a forced 
choice on each page, it was believed 
that, through factor analysis of the 
data from the large number of selec- 
tions within the test, the most dom- 
inant aspects of body image would be 
revealed and that factor analysis of the 
likes and dislikes would cast light 
upon feelings about the body image. 

As a result of working with the data 
several figure inaccuracies were found. 
It was noted that the crest of the ilium 
in the thin hip-leg anterior silhouette 


was prominent and high. Such pelvic 
bony structure is more representative 
of the deep pelvis with high hip flare 
of the male body rather than the broad 
low hip flare of the female. On the 
lateral silhouettes the large breasts 
did not appear to be sufficiently larg- 
er than the normal breasts. The length 
of arms, anterior view, were drawn in 
relation to the length of the torso. 
Occasionally this distorted the body 
appearance when a short torso was 
placed on a long hips-legs or a long 
torso was placed on short hips-legs. 
Probably the length of arms is more 
related to length of legs than to length 
ol torso. 

The effect of these figure inaccura- 
cies on the data is not known. АЈ- 
though the length of arms may have 
little direct effect upon an image, the 
over-all picture of arms hanging mid- 
thigh or at hip level may have in- 
fluenced subject selection. The lack 
of size in large breast distortion would 
not affect the internal reliability of 
the test but it may limit the range of 
selection of breast size. 


Design of Objective Rating Scale 

To test the hypothesis that the re- 
sults of the Body Image Projective 
Test displayed unconscious elements 
of an image, an objective rating scale 
was developed using the same body 
parts, proportionate lengths and dis- 
tortions. For each body part subjects 
were asked to check the column—less 
than normal, normal, or more than 
normal—that best represented their 
present body contour. It was assumed. 
that each subject had an idea of nor- 


OBJECTIVE RATING SCALE 


Body Parts 
Torso Length 


Less than Normal 


Normal More than Normal 


Hips-legs Length 


Torso Breadth 


Hips-legs Breadth 


Arm Breadth 


Chest thickness (not breasts) 


Breasts Size 


Abdomen Size 


Hips-legs Size 


ИАН 


8 Body Image Projective Test 


Taste I. Reliability Correlation Coefficients* First and Second Trials 
Body Image Projective Test 


“What Looks Most “What I Would “What I Would 


Like Me” Least Like to Most Like to 
Look Like” Look Like” 
Anterior View 
Hips-legs breadth 4955 810 
Torso breadth 812 879 
Arm breadth 904 5 
Hips-legs length 822 
Torso length 932 
Lateral View 
Shoulder breadth 917 750 710 
Abdomen 959 946 920 
Hips-legs breadth 959 904 873 
Breasts 839 865 870 
"АП coefficients significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
mal and of deviations above or below Taste II. Reliability Correlation 
normal, and further, that deviations Coefficients* First and Second Trials 
above or below normal represented Objective Rating Scale 


thin or thick, short or tall. Therefore 
the terms, less than normal, normal, 
and more than normal were used in 


"What I Look Like" 
Anterior View 


c Hips-legs breadth B82 
the rating scale. Torso breadth 968 
It was assumed that the Body Image а Bread i 710 
Projective Test and the Objective Rat- Teso loach ` ‘924 
ing Scale explored the same factors уена View 
of body image. The Objective Rating Shoulder breadth 845 
Scale was administered on two occa- ‘Abdomen 953 
sions to the same group at an interval Hips-legs breadth 898 
of two months. Breasts 908 1 of 
Treatment of Dota рте significant at the .01 leve 


Responses on each page of the Body 
Image Projective Test, for each of the TABLE III. Inter-Correlation 
three questions, were compared to re- Coefficient of Body Image Projective 
sponses on the duplicate page. Length Test" with Objective Rating Scale” 
and contour of body parts for the “What Looks Most 
chosen figures were tabulated. Devia- Like Mc"* 


tions were recorded from 0 to 2, with WE a ни 
a possible range of 3. Reliability cor- -— “What I Look Like 
relation coefficients were determined. —^"eríor View 
(Table I) Hips-legs breadth з 
Torso breadth 1 
The length and contour of body Arm breadth 104 
parts chosen in the first and second Hips-legs length 251 
trials of the Objective Rating Scale Torso length 314 
were tabulated. Deviations were re- Lateral View 
corded from 0 to 2, with a possible Shoulder breadth 310 
range of 3. Reliability correlation co- i MM i : nr 
4 EH a E reac E 
efficients were determined. (Table пу Bie : 319 
The total choices of lengths and 


*Significant at the .05 level of confidence; 


contours of body parts comprising fig- other coefficients not significant. 


ures in the Body Image Projective 


Test were correlated with the total body parts in the Objective Rating 
of choices of length and contour of Scale. Table Ш) 
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Pearson Product Moment correla- 
tions were obtained on total scores of 
fifty subjects; correlations were cor- 
rected [or grouping errors. Levels of 
confidence were noted in order to es- 
tablish significance of the correlation 
coefficient. Nonparametric methods 
also were utilized but yielded similar 
results. 


Discussion of Data 

Individual data revealed four pat- 
terns of reliability: (1) high reliability 
on anterior view with low reliability 
on lateral view; (2) high reliability 
on lateral view with low reliability on 
anterior view ; (3) low reliability on 
both views, and (4) high reliability 
on both views. 

Intensity of feeling as to body part 
distortion may be inferred from the 
range of discrepancy between “W hat 
Looks Most Like Me”, “What 1 Would 
Most Like to Look Like”, and “What 
I Would Least Like to Look Like”. 
Profiles of the responses of individual 
girls and the group presented interest- 
ing and varied patterns. 

Studies underway using the Body 
Image Projective Test are: interpre- 
tation of the profiles, test standardiza- 
tion, exploration of image profiles 
with other body image and personality 
tests, and the development of similar 
tests for children and young men. 

Among questions raised in connec- 
tion with the data of the Body Image 
Projective "Test were, (1) Is choice 
consistency evidence of the most se- 
cure body image? (2) Is "What Looks 
Most Like Me" similar to "What I 
Would Most Like to Look Like", and 
dissimilar to “What I Would Least 
Like to Look Like"? (3) Does the 
"least like" question call forth more 
intense feelings than does the "most 
like" question? (4) Is the degree of 
reliability of the image related to sta- 
bility of personality? (5) Is the mode 
of visual perception, field dependent 
versus field independent, a factor in 
the response? (6) Is right-left lateral 
perception а consideration in the re- 
sponse of those subjects who differ in 


reliability on lateral and anterior 
views? (7) Is there a discernable re- 
lationship between the body image 
as determined by the Body Image Pro- 
jective Test and human movement 
behaviors as determined by the Hunt- 

Weber Movement Observation Scale? 
Comparison of data from the Body 

Image Projective Test and Objective 

Rating Scale presented the following 

question, Is it possible that the terms, 

more than and less than "normal," of 
the Objective Rating Scale were con- 
strued by the subjects as abnormal 
and the visual distortions of the Body 

Image Projective Test construed as 

differences within the range of nor- 

mal? 

Findings 
1. The Body Image Projective Test 
is reliable as a total test and 
ior separate items. 

2. The Objective Rating Scale is 
highly reliable. 

3. Relationship between the scores 
on the Objective Rating Scale 
and the Body Image Projective 
Test is not significant at the .01 
level of confidence. With excep- 
tion of abdomen and hips-legs 
breadth, lateral view, relation- 
ships of other scores were not 
significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. 

4. In the absence of a significant 
correlation in 7 of the 9 body 
part factors between the ques- 
поп "What Looks Most Like 
Me" on the Body Image Projec- 
tive Test and "What I Look 
Like" on the Objective Rating 
Scale, it appears that either the 
two tests inherently differ or that 
they measure different aspects of 
the body image. 
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Some Effects of Set and Stimulus Properties on TAT Stories? > 


BERNARD LUBIN 
Indiana University Medical Center 


The series of investigations initiated 
by Fosberg’s study (1941) demon- 
strated the sensitivity of the Rorschach 
Test to various situational factors in- 
cluding S's attitude toward the test 
(Hafner, 1958). Weisskopf and 
Dieppa (1951) found that attitude 
also is an important determinant of 
TAT response. During this same pe- 
riod the importance of the stimulus as 
a determinant of TAT response was 
recognized (Murstein, 1959). 

The increased use of the TAT in 
both research and in clinical practice 
as well as the complexity of TAT re- 
sponse attest to the importance of 
further investigations of the role of 
attitudinal and stimulus factors in 
TAT response. 

The present investigation assumes 
that expectation of reinforcement is 
as important a determinant of Ђећау- 
ior in the testing situation as it 1s 1n 
other interpersonal situations (Rot- 
ter, 1954), Le. Ss behave in a man- 
ner which they believe will maintain 
or enhance their self-esteem. There- 
fore, in this study the S's ane 
of reinforcement is manipulated. By 
means of prestige-suggestion spurious 
information is given to Ss concerning 
the important bi-polar behavioral dis- 
position spontaneity-individualty vs. 
constraint-conformity. The experi- 
mental design permits the investiga- 
tion of these sets as they interact with 
TAT cards whose stimulus properties 


1 This articles derives from part of a disserta- 
tion submitted to the faculty of the Gradu- 
ate School of Pennsylvania State University 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree in Psychology. I wish to 
thank Dr. Leon Gorlow and Dr. William 5. 
Ray, chairman and co-chairman respectively 
of my dissertation committee, for their guid- 
ance and encouragement. 

2A part of this paper was read at the Mid- 
western Psychological Association meeting, 
Chicago, 1959. 


tend to elicit the expression of two 
important socially conditioned drives, 
sex and aggression, 


METHOD 


The experiment has the form of a 
3x2 factorial covariance design with 
three set conditions (Inhibiting, Neu- 
tral, and Facilitating), and two stim- 
ulus conditions (Sex and Aggression) . 
The six conditions were randomly as- 
signed to 60 subjects, Thus six groups 
of 10 subjects each were formed. 


Subjects. Sixty subjects (Ss) were 
randomly selected from the popula- 
tion of white, male freshmen of a 
large eastern university. The age 
range of subjects in each condition 
was from 18 to 23 with almost identi- 
cal means and standard deviations. 


Stimuli. TAT cards with which to 
constitute the two stimulus conditions 
were selected by inspection of the data 
of a previous investigation (Lesher, 
1957). By this method two cards 
which had elicited the highest sexual 
expression relative to aggressive ex- 
pression, 2 and 19, were selected for 
the Sexual Condition; the two cards 
which had elicited the highest aggres- 
sive expression relative to sexual ex- 
pression, 8 BM and 20, constituted the 
Aggressive Condition; and the two 
cards which had elicited low sexual 
and low aggressive expression, 5 and 
7BM, were chosen as the Adjusting 
Cards. 


Set. The three attitudinal set con- 
ditions were represented by differen- 
tial instructions which sought by 
means of prestige-suggestion either to 
facilitate or to inhibit response. The 
two experimental groups received 
identical instructions except for the 
following key statements: 


For the response-facilitated 
know .. 


5 group, “We 
· that if you give these cards to 
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well-adjusted, mature, normal people and 
ask them to create a story, they tell a story 
that shows they use their imagination to 
enrich their thinking. They make free use 
of their imagination as it is stimulated by 
the picture. They take pride in using their 
imagination to be as different from other 
people as they can.” 
For the response-inhibited group, “We 
know ... that if you give these cards to 
well-adjusted, mature, normal people and 
ask them to create a story, they tell a story 
that shows that they are the master of 
their imagination and their feelings. They 
give the sort of story that would be given 
by any other well-adjusted, mature, nor- 
mal person.” 

_ A third group (Neutral) received 

instructions equivalent in length but 

designed not to influence attitude. 


Dependent Measures. (1) Response 
Time. The number of seconds be- 
tween the presentation of a card and 
the beginning of S's response was re- 
corded to the nearest second by means 
of a Mylan, Type 15 stopwatch. (2) 
Productivity. [a] The free response 
count consisted of the number of 
Words from the beginning of the story 
until £’s standard question, “Can you 
tell me anymore about it?” [b] The 
Inquiry count consisted of the num- 
ber of words from £’s standard ques- 
tion until the end of the story. (3) 
Creativity. This was measured by a 
global rating on a five-point scale 
which ranged from one (very ordinary, 
very commonplace ) to five (very cre- 
ative, very unusual, very original) . 
(4) Sexual Expression. This was meas- 
ured by a global rating on a six-point 
scale which ranged [rom zero (по 
overt expression of sex) to six (maxi- 
mal overt expression of sex). (5) Ag- 
gressive Expression. This 
ured by a global rating on a six-point 
scale which ranged [rom zero (по 
о expression of aggression) to six 
ни overt expression of aggres- 


— 


Was meas- 


The complete instructions, the ratin scales 
and the instructions to the raters have been 
ponte, with the American Documenta- 

on nstitute. Order Document No. 6158 
remitting $1.25 for 35 mm. microfilm or 
for 6 by 8 in. photocopies. 


Experimental Procedure. Each of 
the six conditions was completed be- 
fore any condition was used again. 
Тће order of presentation within each 
set of six conditions was random. Each 
set of conditions was repeated 10 times 
so that a total of 60 Ss was used. AII Ss 
were tested individually by the writer.* 

S was told that he was participating 
in an investigation of perception. 
Standard TAT instructions (Murray, 
1913) were read and the tape-recorder 
was turned on. 

Card number five, the first adjust- 
ing card, was then presented, When 
S indicated that he had completed his 
story, he was asked, "Can you tell me 
any more about it?" His next indica- 
tion of completion was accepted. (this 
procedure of questioning was followed 
at the appropriate point on each 
card). S’s total response to the first 
adjusting card constituted the first ad- 
justing story. 

Card number 7BM, the second ad- 
justing card was then presented. 

At the end of S's response to the 
second adjusting card, the tape-record- 
er was turned off and the adjusting 
cards were removed. The experimen- 
tal instruction appropriate to the ran- 
domized condition which was due at 
that sion was read. Тһе tape-re- 
corder was turned on and the two test 
cards which were appropriate to the 
randomized condition due at that 
session wcre administered. 

The cards were presented in a stan- 
dard order. The adjusting cards were 
presented to all 60 S's in the order: 5 
and 7BM. The sex cards were pre- 
sented in the order: 2 and 10, Тће 


order of the aggression cards was: 
8BM and 20. 


Rating Procedure, All stories were 
transcribed, duplicated and coded. 
Three judges, each of whom had at 
least one year of clinical experience 
with the TAT, each rated the 240 
stories for aggressive expression before 


"y — ~ 

А the beginning of the session, 5 wrote for 
five minutes to each of three self- 
questions. The analysis of these d 
presented in this report. 


lescriptive 
ala is not 
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Taste I—Correlations Among the Dependent Measures: Sexual Expression, 
Aggressive Expression, Response Time, Creativity, Free Response Word Count, 
and Inquiry Word Count (N = 60) 


Sexual Aggr 
Variables Expression Expression 
Sexual 
Expression | ^. 204 
Aggressive 


Expr 
Response Time 
Creativity 
Free Response 
Word Count 
Inquiry Word Count 
* Significant at the .05 level. 
* РЕМ, Free Response Word Count 
5 EWE: Inquiry Word Count 


rating the stories for sexual expres- 
sion. Two judges rated the creativity 
of the stories. The stories were thor- 
oughly scrambled before presentation 
to the judges.? 

Statistical Analysis. Separate analy- 
ses of covariance were conducted on 
all dependent variables except sexual 
expression. The sexual expression 
measure was submitted to analysis of 
variance because [ог this variable the 
regression of the test measure on the 
adjusting measure was not significant. 
Further analysis of the nature of the 
relationship among the set conditions 
was made in those cases where the 
overall analysis indicated a significant 
effect for the set variable. 

The statistical analyses were con- 
ducted on the summed scores on each 
dependent measure for the two cards 
in each condition. 


RESULTS 

Reliability of ratings of sex, aggres- 
sion, and creativity. The mean рго- 
duct moment correlation among the 
raters for sexual expression was .89, 
for aggressive expression .84, and for 
creativity .46. 

Relationships among the dependent 
measures, Table I presents the rela- 


s The writer is indebted to the following per- 
sons who served as raters: Herman Lerner, 
Byrna Levine, George Middleton, and John 
Wilson. 


ve Response 


Time Creativity — F.R.W.Ce ILW.C 
—.037 499% 325* 259 
129 191 289% 
—.033 056 
95 24l 


tionships among the dependent meas- 
ures. These product-moment correla- 
tions represent the overall correlation 
which is based on the within group 
variability. The variables are obvious- 
ly not independent. However, it 
should be noted that response time is 
not significantly related to any of the 
other dependent variables, 

The effects of set and stimulus prop- 
erties. Inspection of the means for the 
sexual expression, aggressive expres- 
sion, and creativity measures indicated 
that set as defined in this study is an 
ordered variable. 

Table II presents a summary of the 
six main analyses of the effects of set 
and stimulus properties on selected 
aspects of TAT response. Except in 
the case of the sexual expression meas- 
ure, which was analyzed by means of 
analysis of variance, these are sum- 
maries of the analyses of covariance. 

The composite summary presented 
in Table II indicates that set, stimulus 
properties, and the interaction of set 
and stimulus properties did not pro- 
duce statistically significant effects on 
the response time, [ree response word 
count, or inquiry word count measure. 

It can be seen that set and stimulus 
properties produced statistically signi- 
ficant effects on sexual expression and 
aggressive expression. Set but not 
stimulus properties produced a signifi- 
cant effect on the creativity of the sto. 
ries. The low reliability of the crea. 
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TABLE П—Сотрозне Summary of Separate Analyses of the Dependent 


Variables? 
Dependent Variables Source of Variability F 
Response Time Set Conditions 0.84 
Stimulus Conditions 0.82 
Set X Stimulus Conditions 0.93 
Free Response Word Count Set Conditions 2.62 
Stimulus Conditions 0.38 
Set X Stimulus Conditions 1.37 
Inquiry Word Count Set Conditions 1.90 
Stimulus Conditions 0.17 
Set X Stimulus Conditions 0.32 
Creativity Set. Conditions TL 


Sexual Expression 


Aggressive Expression 


Stimulus Conditions 1.71 


Set X Stimulus Conditions 0.30 
Set Conditions 5.32% 
Stimulus Conditions 18.03% 
Set X Stimulus Conditions 4.85 
Set Conditions 4.82% 
Stimulus Conditions 19.92 
Set X Stimulus Conditions 2.00 


* The Sexual Expression measure was submitted to analysis of variance because the regression 
of the test cards on the adjusting cards was not significant for this variable. All other 
measures were submitted to analysis of co-variance. 


* Significant at less than the .05 level. 


Tanrz IHI—Analysis of Covariance of Creativity Ratings 


Source of 


tice С Sums of Mean И 
Variability Squares df Squares Е 
Set Conditions 180.4111 2 90.2055 11.17* 
Linear Component 175.1105 1 175.1105 21.68* 
Quadratic Component 4.8746 1 4.8746 60 
Stimulus Conditions 13.8066 1 13.8066 171 
; Interaction 4.8913 2 2.4456 30 
Within Groups 428.0209 58 8.0759 


Total 
* Significant at less than the 05 level 


628.5309 


Тавік IV—Analysis of Variance of Sexual Expression Ratings 


Source of Sums of Mean 
Variability Squares df Squares in 
Set Conditions 298.0333 9 149.0167 5.32* 
Linear Component 297.0250 1 297.0250 10.62* 
Quadratic Component 1.0083 1 t 1.0083 .03 
Stimulus Conditions 504.6000 1 504.6000 18.03* 
Interaction 271.3000 2 135.6500 4.85* 
Linear Component 265.2250 1 265.2250 9.48* 
Quadratic Component 6.0750 1 7 6.0750 00 
Within Groups 1511.0000 54 27.9815 
Total 2584.9333 


* Significant at less than the .05 level 


tivity measure could have obscured 
possible significant stimulus and /or 
interaction effects. The interaction be- 
tween set and stimulus properties pro- 
duced a statistically significant effect 


on the sexual expression measure but 
the interaction of these two factors 
was not significant for the aggressive 
expression measure. 

‘Tables ПТ, IV, and V present sum- 


—— 


^. 
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TABLE V—Analysis of Covariance of the Aggressive Expression Ratings 
Source of Sums of Mean 
Variability Squares df Squares Е 

Set Conditions 280.8486 2 140.4243 4.82* 

Linear Component 246.6514 1 246.6514 846" 
Quadratic Component 33.3189 1 33.3189 114 

Stimulus Conditions 580.5938 1 580.5938 19.92 • 

Interaction 116.6782 2 58.3391 2.00 

Within Groups 1544.7160 53 29.1456 

Total 2511.7911 


* Significant at less than the .05 level 


maries of the individual analyses of 
the creativity, sexual expression, and 
aggressive expression measures. 

The additional analyses of the set 
variable presented in "Tables III, IV, 
and V and the analysis of the interac- 
tion between set and stimulus proper- 
ties on the sexual expression measure 
presented in Table IV indicate that 
these effects were essentially linear. 


Discussion 


The findings indicate that the sex- 
ual expression, the aggressive expres- 
sion, and the creativity of TAT stories 
are significantly affected by 5'5 expec- 
tation of reinforcement in the testing 
situation. This supports and extends 
the findings of Weisskopf and Dieppa 
(1951) as to the influence of attitu- 
dinal factors on TAT response. . 

The significant effect of the stimu- 
lus properties of the cards on sexual 
and aggressive expression can be taken 
as a confirmation of the method by 
which these cards were selected. How- 
ever, these findings also emphasize the 
point made by other writers. (Mur- 
stein, 1959; Eron, 1948; Eron, 1953) 
that important dimensions of TAT re- 
sponse are determined by the stimulus 
configurations of the cards. | | 

For the clinical psychologist the evi- 
dence indicates the danger in attribu- 
ting the variance in such story dimen- 
sions entirely to personality factors 
without considering S's attitude to- 
ward the test or the data characteris- 
tically elicited by the individual TAT 
cards. The issue is all the more critical 
in that clinical psychologists make im- 


portant inferences concerning psycho- 
logical status on the basis of S's expres- 
sion of sexual and aggressive drives 
during the testing situation. 

The significant interaction between 
set and stimulus factors on sexual ex- 
pression but not on aggressive expres- 
sion could be due to the fact that the 
stimuli in the two conditions were not 
equivalent in intensity. An alternative 
explanation might be found in the dif- 
ferential cultural conditioning of the 
sexual and aggressive drives in the 
population employed. A definitive 
answer would require an experiment 
with refinements in both stimulus and 
subject control. 

The fact that these story changes 
occurred without concomitant changes 
in response time or productivity raises 
practical and theoretical problems for 
further investigation. The clinical psy- 
chologist frequently uses response time 
and productivity cues as collateral 
data from which to deduce S's attitude 
toward the test, e.g., the “guarded” ог 
"spontaneous" protocol. The fact that 
these two measures were not signifi- 
cantly affected and the fact that re- 
sponse time was not significantly re- 
lated to any of the other measures 
used in this investigation would sug- 
gest caution in using them as indices 
of attitude. Support for this view 
comes from the work of Solkoff (1959) 
who also found little or no relation- 
ship between instructions and response 
time or productivity. Perhaps a con- 
servative view would be that all Ss en- 
gage in some form of self-instruction 
before responding and that such direc- 
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ting tendencies as were embodied in 
the instructions employed in this in- 
vestigation required no unique altera- 
tion of existing tendencies. Controlled 
investigation would be needed to 
throw light on this question. 
Research in progress takes into ac- 
count two additional aspects of the 
problem studied here. One phase will 
explore the effects of experimentally 
altered TAT stories on selected аѕ- 
pects of clinical judgment. The other 
phase will seek to establish some of 
the personality correlates of ac eptance 
or non-acceptance of the prestige-sug- 
gestion employed in this study. 


SUMMARY 


In order to investigate the effects of 
set and stimulus properties on TAT 
response, a sample of 60, white, male 
freshmen were randomly selected and 
tested in a 3x2 factorial covariance de- 
sign. Stimulus conditions consisted of 
two TAT cards which elicit sexual ex- 
pression and two TAT cards which 
elicit aggressive expression. Adjusting 
measures for the covariance analy es 
were obtained from the administra- 
tion under standard instructions of 
two TAT cards which elicit low sex- 
ual and aggressive expression. Sets 
were produced by differential instruc- 
tions which sought by means of pres- 
tge-suggestion either to facilitate or 
to inhibit response. One group was 
told that spontaneity and individual- 
ity of stories were indicators of good 
adjustment and maturity; the other 
experimental group was told that con- 
straint and conformity were indicators 
of good adjustment and maturity. A 
third &roup received neutral instruc- 
tions. 


Тће dependent variables wi 
response time, 
word counts) , 
ual expression, 
pression. 


Three judges rated the 240 stories 
on a six-point scale for aggressive ex- 


ere (a) 
(b) productivity (two 
(c) creativity, (d) sex- 
and (е) aggressive ex- 


pression (r=.84), on a six-point scale 
for sexual expression (r—.89), and 
two judges rated the stories on a ћус- 
point scale for creativity (r—.46). 

Analyses revealed that: (1) set and 
stimulus properties produced statis- 
tically significant effects on sexual ex- 
pression and aggressive expression, but 
not on response time or productivity; 
(2) set but not stimulus properties 
produced a statistically significant dil- 
ference in the creativity of the stories; 
(3) the interaction of set and stimulus 
properties produced a significant ef- 
lect on sexual expression but not on 
aggressive expression, creativity, ге- 
sponse time, or productivity. 

Some of the implications of these 
findings for the clinical testing situa- 
tion and for future research were dis- 
cussed, 
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Passive and Aggressive Responses to the Rorschach by Passive- 
aggressive Personalities and Paranoid Schizophrenics' 


ЈОЗЕРН J. Моугах, JULIE Saw, WAYNE APPLEMAN 
Veterans Administration, Dayton, Ohio 


PROBLEM 

The term Passive-aggressive Person- 
ality first appeared in a diagnostic 
nomenclature in 1945  (Nomencla- 
turc, 19 and in 1952 the American 
Psychiatric Association adopted the 
term (Manual, 1952). Despite a re- 
spectable age of 13 years, the Passive- 
aggressive Personality has so far re- 
ceived scant attention in the literature 
(e.g. Hodge, 1955; Singer & Shaw, 
19. Whitman, et al., 1954). 

The aim of the present study was to 
determine whether groups of individ- 
uals classified as passive-aggressive 
personalities differed in terms of 
Rorschach responses from one sub- 
type of this disorder to another and 
from a group of Paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. The latter group was, used 
as à comparison group because it has 
been observed that at least one type 
of the passive-aggressive personality 
becomes schizophrenic and p: ranoid 
as their inability to adjust to life in- 
creases (e.g, Noyes, 1953). 

The terms used in this classification 
become rather unwieldy in discussion. 
For convenience PAP will refer to the 
Passive-aggressive Personality group as 
a whole, and the three sub-classifica- 
tions will be referred to as D-type 
(Passive-dependent) , PA-type (Pas- 
sive-aggressivo) , and A-type (Aggres- 
sive). 

Since 
concerning tl 


formal theoretical statements 
he PAP are lacking, the 
assumption of this study was simply 
that the Rorschach, as a sample of 
behavior, would reflect the same type 


of behavior habitually used by the in- 


1 This study was undertaken while the senior 
author was Research Psychologist, Dayton 
State Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. Miss Shaw is 
now attending the University of California; 
Mr. Appleman, Ohio Wesleyan. 


dividual in other situations. Further, 
and by definition, it was hypothesized 
that the A-type would give signifi- 
cantly more aggressive responses than 
the other types, that the D-type would 
give significantly more passive re- 
sponses, and the PA-type would fall 
somewhere in between, perhaps giv- 
ing more responses which combined 
both passive and aggressive features. 
Regarding the paranoid group, it was 
hypothesized that clinically observed 
"emotional withdrawal" would be 
manifest by а greater number of neu- 
tral responses. 


METHOD 


Test protocols of all patients ad- 
mitted to the Dayton State Hospital 
in 1957 and who were diagnosed ei- 
ther PA-type, D-type, A-type, or Para- 
noid schizophrenia were withdrawn 
from patient files. From this group, 
males, to whom the Rorschach had 
been administered, were selected. The 
following criteria had also to be met: 
(a) under 55 years of age, (b) within 
the normal range of intelligence, (c) 
regarding whom both psychologic and 
psychiatric staffs were in diagnostic 
agreement, and (d) no questions of 
cerebral organic factors were raised in 
reaching the diagnosis. 

Under these restrictions only three 
A-types were found; this group was 
eliminated from further considera- 
tions. Ten D-types, 13 PA-types, and 
12 Paranoids were found; the latter 
two groups being reduced to 10 each 
for convenience by a random elimi- 
nation of 3 and 2 Ss, respectively. Age 
differences between the resulting 
groups were not significant; mean 
age being, Paranoid 37.1 years, PA- 
type 34.9 years, and D-type 37.7 years 

Previous to this selection, Ror- 
schach protocols of patients admitted 
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Table I—Total, Passive, Aggressive, and Neutral Rorschach Percepts of 
Dependent, Passive-aggressive, and Paranoid Patients 


D- 
type 
16.0 
18.9 
6.3 
i :01 
> 123 
8.2 
2.05 
% Passive Responses 33.0 
D. 12.5 
2.50 
:02 
% Neutral Response. 52.5 
р. 3.8 
t 0.54 


Note: Following Cronbach 
of the response for each 5, 


during another year 
the junior authors t 
level of agreement 
gories. Thereafter, 
in the study, 
moved, was s 
differences о 
until a mut 
resulted. 


were scored by 
© assure a high 
as to scoring cate- 
each protocol used 
with diagnostic label re- 
cored by each judge and 
f opinion were discussed 
ually satisfactory scoring 


Aggressive responses were defined 
as any response as given, or on elab- 
oration, which contained words of an 
aggressive, destructive, explosive па- 
ture (e.g, fire, blood, atom bomb) . 
Animals which are associated with 
power or aggression (e.g., wolves, ti- 


gers, leopards, lions) were also scored 
aggressive, 


Passive responses included any re- 
sponse as given, or on elaboration, 
which contained words of a passive, 
dependent, oral-incorporative nature 
(eg. dolls, ice cream, flowers, all 
food responses, and oth, 
ish" responses). Some animals (e.g., 
butterfly) "baby animals" 
Were scored passive. 

Passive-aggressive responses includ- 
ed any response as given, or on elab- 
oration, which contained both passive 
and aggressive elements (e.g, "bear 
cubs fighting,” “a soft, furry coat— 


- D- 
РА- Para- 
type noid type 
34.9 154 180 
19.5 0.6 
65 0.29 
01 s | 
20.5 10.0 12.3 
10.5 23 
2.60 0.57 
:02 
20.5 21.9 33.0 
14 11.1 
.28 2.22 
0 :05 
56.3 62.1 52.5 
| 58 9.6 


(1949), percentage entries in Table I are based on the percentag 
thence the mean of separate percentage scores. 


all torn and ripped,” “a huge el 
sion with soft, billowy clouds arounc 
it").2 

Neutral responses were all ie 
sponses which could not be classifiec 
as above. 


RESULTS 


The data shown in Table I identify 
the PA-type as being rump 
more productive than either of on 
other two groups, while in terms of 
productivity, Paranoids and D-types 
are remarkably similar. . 

PA-type patients give a significantly 
Breater percentage of aggressive ad 
sponses than does the Paranoid grou} 
and the t.vvalue of 2.05 just misses 
being significant at the .05 level be 
tween PA- and D-types. Paranoids ant 
D-types continue to resemble each 
other in that the percentage of i 
gressive responses given by both 
groups is nearly equal. . 

Passive responses appear highly 
characteristic of the D-type. In fact, 
when an “emotionally toned” re- 


* This category was scored so infrequently 
that it was omitted in the final analysis, AS 
а result the percent of passive, aggressive, 


and neutral responses in Table I will not 
add up to 100%. 


~ 
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sponse (ie. a response other than 
neutral) is given, it is quite likely to 
be of a passive nature. The D-type, 
then, gives a significantly greater per- 
centage of passive responses than ei- 
ther of the other two groups. PA- 
types and Paranoids do not appear to 
differ on this measure. 

While the Paranoid gives a slightly 
higher percentage of neutral responses 
than does the D- and PA-type, попе 
of the differences approach signifi- 
cance. 


DISCUSSION 


Paranoid patients were not only 
constricted in terms of number of re- 
sponses but they were lacking in emo- 
tional expression. They resemble 
D-types in respect to meagre produc- 
tivity, and inability to express aggres: 
sion, but the D-type is much more 
prone to express his passivity. n 
seems reasonable to conjecture that 
as the D-type continues to approach 
the world with his extreme passivity, 
and as he continues to be rebuffed, 


he eventually withdraws even this 


contact with reality and relies on his 
own fantasy ruminations for depend- 
ent gratification. 

Тће PA-type is a significantly more 
active group than either of the two 
other groups. They are more pense 
to express aggression than are the 
D-type or Paranoid groups. What is 
of extreme interest regarding the PA- 
type is that the proportion of their 
passive and aggressive responses is 
equally divided. The suggestion is 
that, as is clinically apparent, the P/ \- 
type vacillates in his emotional ex- 
pression between two extremes. 

On the basis of this study it would 
appear as though the PAP classifica, 
tion contains at least two well definec 
sub-groups, and that these groups ан 
be differentiated with the Rorschac 1. 
There are, however, certain short- 
comings in the study. Compe 
data on a normal control group is ob- 
viously needed. More important, oan 
ically meaningful tonal qualities 


could not enter into -the scoring in 
the present study, and infrequently 
do Rorschach examiners indicate such 
qualitative features associated with a 
response. Thus, it is quite possible a 
response, “butterfly” for example, 
given in a clearly hostile, aggressive 
tone, was in this study scored passive, 
when it should have been scored 
passive-aggressive. In any event, a 
more sensitive scoring procedure is 
desirable. It would also be advan- 
tageous to "weight" or rank passive 
and aggressive responses on some con- 
tinuum of acceptability, or adequacy. 
It is likely, for example, that Para- 
noids who did not express aggression 
to a marked degree, would receive a 
more "deviant" ranking when aggres- 
sion was expressed. 


SUMMARY 


Rorschach protocols of  Passive- 
dependent type and Passive-aggressive 
type Personalities and Paranoid 
Schizophrenics were scored in terms of 
whether individual responses were 
passive, aggressive, or neutral. A 
fourth category, passive-aggressive re- 
sponses, was also employed but was 
not used in the analysis because of its 
infrequent occurrence. It was hypoth- 
esized that Paranoids would give a 
greater percentage of neutral re- 
sponses, that D-types would give a 
greater percentage of passive re- 
sponses and the PA-types would com- 
bine features of both D- and A-type 
PAP's. The hypotheses were largely 
substantiated but the failure of one 
scoring category to hold up, the ab- 
sence of A-types, and other procedural 
shortcomings suggest the results be 
accepted with reservations. 
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Pain Apperceptión in Chronic Schizophrenics 


Dowarp V. PrrROvICH' 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri 


PROBLEM 


The meaning and importance of 
pain to the chronic schizophrenic is 
not clear. Relatively few investiga- 
tions have been reported and their 
significance is equivocal. Various phys- 
iological measurements have been re- 
corded during painful physical stimu- 
lation; and examples of hyper (Cohen 
& Patterson, 1937), hypo (May, 1948) , 
and normal (Parsons, Gildea, Ron- 
zoni, & Hulbert, 1949) reactions in 
schizophrenia have been reported and 
reviewed (Hoskins, 1946; Malmo, 
Shagass, & Smith, 1951). Some years 
ago the pervasiveness of schizophrenic 
“withdrawal” and its possible expla- 
nation in terms of lessened physiolog- 
ical reactivity was pointed out (Ang- 
yal, Freeman, & Hoskins, 1940). MO 
recently, Malmo et al, (1951) ob- 
tained measures of muscle tension, 
heart rate, blood pressure, and respira- 
tion under three stress conditions, in- 
cluding pain-stress with heat oral 
tus. The experimenters found = 
chronic schizophrenics generally ha 
normal or greater than normal physio- 
logical functioning, and made the dis- 
tinction between these background 
physiological activities and the com- 
parative diminution of "purposive 
responses (e.g, pressing à button) 
made to pain. They concluded that 
*in schizophrenia those aspects of re- 
sponsiveness which are associated with 
emotional arousal may remain intact, 
while the mechanisms underlying 
overt, “purposive” acts may be de- 
fective or inoperative” (Malmo et al., 
1951, p. 372). 

The purpose of the present study 
was to assess pain predispositions or 


1 The writer is indebted to those personnel 
and patients of Jefferson Barracks VA Hos- 
pital whose cooperation contributed to the 
successful completion of this study. 


attitudes of chronic schizophrenics 
through use of a recently developed 
method, the Pain Apperception Test 
(Petrovich, 1957). Previous experi- 
mentation with this instrument has 
indicated its efficacy as a research tool 
(Petrovich, 3; Petrovich, 1959), 
and also provides comparison data 
obtained from a similar but non- 
psychiatric population, here utilized 
as the "normal" control group. In ac- 
cord with the experimental literature, 
and with the generally accepted thesis 
of "withdrawal" in schizophrenia, it 
was hypothesized that the chronic 
schizophrenics would apperceive sig- 
nificantly less pain intensity and dura- 
tion in the first nine stimulus pictures 
than the control group normals. In 
addition to this comparison of total 
felt-sensation scores, and the individ- 
ual pictures comprising this group, 
comparative assessment of “anticipa- 
tion” situations was undertaken to 
provide more definitive analysis of 
schizophrenic responses and their re- 
lationship to the normal. No specific 
predictions were made regarding the 
anticipation situations. 


METHOD 


The Pain Apperception Test 
(PAT) consists of 25 pictures of an 
adult male undergoing pain of vari- 
ous types and degrees: the first nine 
pictures depict felt-sensation; the 
next eight compare Anticipation with 
Felt-Sensation (four counterpart 
pairs) ; and the remaining eight (four 
counterpart pairs) compare Self- with 
Other-Inflicted pain. Each picture of 
a counterpart pair is identical except 
for the variable being investigated. 
The Self- vs. Other-Inflicted pictures 
were not used in this study. The fol- 
lowing 17 pictures were used: felt- 
sensation: 1, bumped head; 2, cut 
forearm; 3, hit shin; 4, stomachache; 
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5, shoulder gunshot; 6, electric shock; 
7, headache; 8, stubbed toe; 9, broken 
leg. Anticipation vs. Felt-Sensation: 
10-A and 10, fall from ladder; 11-A 
and 11, ice falling on foot; 12-A and 
12, getting deltoid hypodermic; 13-A 
and 13, getting tooth drilled. To each 
picture administered him, the subject 
was required to check his 7-point, 
multiple-choice response for Intensity 
and for Duration as follows: 
1. How does the man feel? 
no pain 
———hardly any pain 
some pain 

moderate amount of pain 

much pain 
very much pain 
can’t stand the pain 
2. How long will it hurt him? 
not at all 

seconds 
— — minutes 
— — hours 
— — — days 
— — Weeks 
months 


For the four Anticipation pictures, the 
Intensity question was worded, “In 
view of what will happen, how does 
the man feel?” The PAT 


were given in book form an 
self-administered, 


were 100 diagnos 
phrenic patients at Je 


ion Hospital: 35 
12 hebephrenic, 11 
ple, 5 mixed, and 34 


or unclassified. Sub- 
jects were alternately assigned p 
TOUp A or Grou as follows: 


» 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
tures ], 2, 8, 4b. 6, 7, oe en 


j » 9, 11-A, 10, 
15 procedure enabled the 


group (designated "normal" for com- 
parison purposes) of 100 hospitalized 
male veterans (St. Louis Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital) who were pre- 
viously given the PAT as part of a 
more extensive experiment (Petrov- 
ich, 1958). The present testing pro- 
cedure was essentially the same as the 
initial part of the previous ехрегі- 
ment, and comparison of results was 
therefore not complicated by method- 
ological differences. 


RESULTS 


Statistical techniques employed in 
this study (Edwards, 1953; McNemar, 
1955) were the same as were used in 
the prior experiment with normal hos- 
pitalized male veterans. As was found 
with the medical and surgical patients, 
the distribution of scores (N=100 
each) of schizophrenics—for each of 
the first nine or уния р pictures, 
and for the total scores for this group 
of pictures—was found to be essen- 
tially normal according to the chi- 
square goodness-of-fit test. Mean age 
and education of the chronic schizo- 
phrenic group were 36.96 years and 
10.48 grades, respectively, as compared 
to the 37.34 years mean age and 9.78 
mean grades completed for the previ- 
ously tested normal veteran group. 
These differences were not statistically 
significant. Split-half reliabilities for 
the schizophrenic and for the non- 
Psychiatric (normal) subjects are 
shown in Table I. 


Taste I, Split-half Reliability of Pain 
Pperception Test Scores: Schizo- 
phrenic and Normal Subjects* 


Split-half 


PAT Subject Reliability 
Scoring Sample Schizo- Normal 
Category phrenic 
Intensity... Group A лі 79 
Стопрв .84 67 
All Ss 48 56 
Duration....... Group A 83 85 
Group B 69 84 
All Ss 66 66 


| 


5 
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Internal consistency of scores was 
quantitatively similar for each sample, 
and acceptably high for the essen- 
tially projective PAT. 

Felt-sensation 

It was hypothesized that schizo- 
phrenics would perceive significantly 
less Intensity and Duration than nor- 
mals in the first nine pictures, which 
depict felt-sensation. Table II shows 
the comparison between the two 
samples. 

As posited, total scores for pain In- 
tensity and for pain Duration were 
significantly greater — (.001 signifi- 
cance) for the normal subjects, and 
also were significantly greater for In- 
tensity or Duration, or both, on seven 
of the nine individual pictures com- 
prising the felt-sensation group. There 
were no significant differences оп pic 
tures 2 and 6, indicating quantitative- 
ly comparable Intensity and Duration 
assessments by the two types of sub- 
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jects. Pictures 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9 
depict a bumped head, hit shin, stom- 
achache, gunshot wound, headache, 
stubbed toe, and broken leg, respec- 
tively, and these elicited a lessening 
or blunting of associated affect; where- 
as pictures 2 and 6 (cut forearm and 
electric shock, respectively) elicited a 
comparatively heightened, quantita- 
tively "normal" response. Suggested 
clinical explanation for the schizo- 
phrenics’ heightened reaction to pic- 
ture 2 involves the castration anxiety 
symbolized by, the cutting or partial 
severance of a physical projection 
(forearm) of the body. Picture 6 de- 
icts electric shock to the hand from 
an electric outlet. Since the majority 
of the chronic schizophrenics previ- 
ously have received electro-shock ther- 
apy, it seems reasonable to assume that 
picture 6 re-arouses affect previously 
associated with the unpleasant EST 
experience. The seven pictures in 
which significantly less pain was 


1 Test Scores for First Nine Pictures: 


Schizophrenic and Normal Subjects* 


PAT А а 
Scoring Picture Schizophrenic Normal t- 
Category No. M S.D. M S.D. test? 
Уан ^ e 3.81 1.52 402 114 111 
EG 1 3.15 127 359 — 116 256%" 
2 441 147 121 42 
5 4.14 128 1.04 67 
3 309 199 1.03 127 
Duration. 3 2.65 1.00 91 2.29% 
snl 4 4.22 1.75 117 3.90*** 
атое 4 371 147 1.24 3.54069 
M 5 499 166 1.09 1.52 
зені TES NE LEE 
sit 6 3.55 1.84 1.55 95 
Inns T TEE 
e 7 360 — 178 1.35 179" 
tensity. 
m 8 3.91 146 121 249** 
Durando 8 339 124 Un 174 
: 9 418 191 1.22 5.38¢** 
Inte 5. 
DEA 9 435 186 123 435%% 
э 1-9 35.69 812 4.70 3.67%% 
Taral Mierny 1-9 3244 — 747 5.26 заразе 


Total Duration 


* Pictures 1 through 9 
subjects. р 
» Calculations for one-tailed t-tests. 
* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 
*** Significant at .001 level. 


depict felt-sensation. N = 100 each for schizophrenic and for normal 
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i i for Anticipation and Felt-Sensatio 
= UI. Pain Apperception Test Scores pation ai 
sped гу dedu Schizophrenic vs. Normal Subjects 


нара Schi eni Normal 
i Picture Schizophrenic D | 
s, No. M S.D. den 
Intensity... 10-А 448 2.16 T. 
Duration. 10-A 4.62 50 tai 
Intensity i 418 газ | x 
Duration.. e = 
Intensity 11-A 3.6 161 ed 
Duration. 11-A 3.56 1.36 un 
Intensity.. 11 4.66 1 2 1:80 
Duration. П 4.26 1.32 a 
Intensit 12-A 2.54 ae n 
Duration. 12-A 2.46 33 da o 
Intensit' 12 2.68 1.09 2 и 
Duration. 12 2.98 86 ; a e 
Intensity 13-A 2.04 1.49 e P 
Duration. 13-A 2.58 1.00 28 ane 
Intensit: 18 3.50 1 64 2 Y 
Duration. 18 3.00 1.29 9 


* № = 50 each for ѕсһі 
> Calculations for two-tailed t-tests, 
* Significant at .05 level, 

** Significant at .01 level, 


“seen” by the schizophrenics all depict 
situations which have no apparent 


special significance or trauma for this 
syndrome. 


Anticipation and Felt-Sensation 


Comparison of schizophrenic and 
normal subjects on each of the PAT 
pictures comprising the Anticipation 
pictures and each of the Felt-Sensation 
counterparts is presented in Table III. 

Since no prediction was made, two- 
tailed t-tests were used for the st 
tical comparison between 
groups. Results disclose greater mean 
Intensity and mean Duration scores 
for normals for pictures 10-A and 10, 
and 11-A and 11, but no significant 
differences. For pictures 12-A and 12, 
and 13-A and 18, the reverse was 
found with the schizophrenics having 
greater mean scores for both Intensity 
and Duration, and these differences 
were significant for five of the eight 

eflection concern- 
the greater scores 
ust take into ac- 
the stimulus pic- 
ch normals score 
he person who is 


atis- 
subject 


zophrenic and for normal subjects. 


about to be hurt or is being hurt— 
man falling from ladder (picture 
10-A) and landing (picture 10) on 
his back; dropped cake of ice about 
to hit (picture 11-А) and hitting (pic- 
ture 11) man's foot-and both relate 
to situations which are relatively rare 
and probably of little concern for the 
chronically hospitalized schizophrenic. 
On the other hand, those pictures in 
which the schizophrenics see greater 
pain—man about to get (picture 12-A) 
and getting (picture 12) deltoid hypo- 
ermic; man about to have (picture 
13-A) and having (picture 13) tooth 
drilled—depict situations in which 
another person is inflicting pain which 
is necessary and intended to benefit 
the recipient by alleviating present 
and future suffering. Clinical observa- 
tion suggests that schizophrenics do 
not become too concerned about self- 
inflicted pain, as compared to the пог- 
mal reaction; and it is possible that 
normals can more realistically appre- 
ciate and tolerate the infliction of 
beneficial pain than can the schizo- 
phrenic who is often ultra-sensitive (0 
the possibility of bodily harm from 
other people, even where genuine al- 
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Tasir IV. Pain Apperception Test Scores for Anticipation vs. Felt-Sensation 
Pictures: Schizophrenic and Normal Subjects* 


PAT Anticipation 
Scoring Picture M S.D. 
Category No. 
Schizophreni 
Intensity 2.16 
Duration... 2.07 
Intensity. 1.64 
Duration. 1.56 
Intensit 1.2: 
Duration... 1.33 
Intensity 149 
Duration 1.00 
Normal 
Intensity... 1.55 
Duration 1.67 
Intensity 1.65 
Duration 1.61 
Intensity.. 70 
73 
Intensity 1.12 
Duratior 93 


50 each for schizophrenic 
Iculations for two-tailed t-tests. 
gnificant at .05 level. 
gnif t at .01 level. 
*** Signif t at .001 level. 


truism exists. It is also possible that 
unconscious homosexual fears of bod- 
ily penetration are heightened even 
by the relatively innocuous hypo- 
dermic needle and dental drill. 


Anticipation vs. Felt-Sensation 


Statistical comparison between 
Scores of each Anticipation picture 
and its Felt-Sensation counterpart 15 
presented in Table IV for the chronic 
schizophrenics and for the norma 
comparison group. 

As Table IV indicates, l 
Micros in counterpart picture 
scores were found only for pictures 
П-А and 11; and for both schizo- 
phrenics and normals the Intensity 
апа Duration were significantly great 
er for the Felt-Sensation (ice ro 
Оп man's foot) as compared to Ее 

Nticipation (ice falling toward ma "d 
oot), Inspection of Table IV eats 
entirety shows the directional corres 
Pondence between scores of аа рее 
Phrenics and normals on each of ра 
counterpart picture pairs. Thus for 


significant 


Felt-Sensation 


Picture M S.D. t 
No. test ^ 
10 1.18 1.83 15 
10 4.62 1,82 sum 
П 4.66 1.53 3.34** 
П 4.26 1.32 2.61• 
12 2.68 1.09 .60 
12 2.38 86 36 
13 3.50 1.64 1.79 
13 3.00 1.29 1.82 
10 440 1.92 1.49 
10 4.98 1.50 1.19 
П 4.96 1.60 3.57629 
11 4.72 1.20 8.45%" 
12 2.16 74 83 
12 2.00 76 sö 
13 2.88 1.39 95 
13 2.62 44 74 


and for normal subjects. 


pictures 10-A and 10, both groups 
tend to evaluate the Anticipation 
(man in mid-air falling from lad- 
der) as more painful than the result- 
ing Felt-Sensation (man has just land- 
ed on his back), whereas the Felt- 
Sensation was usually evaluated as 
somewhat more painful than its An- 
ticipation in the case of the other 
counterpart situations (ice falling, 
hypodermic, and dental drill) . 


DISCUSSION 


While there are differences between 
schizophrenics and normals as indi- 
cated by comparing their Intensity 
scores and comparing their Duration 
scores for each of the eight pictures 
comprising the Anticipation — Felt- 
Sensation group (Table III), the 
comparison of scores for counterpart 
pictures (Table IV) indicates sim- 
ilarity between the two types of sub- 
jects insofar as their reaction to anti- 
cipated pain is concerned. In absolute 
terms, the schizophrenic perceives 
greater painfulness than the normal, 
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in both the Anticipation situation and 
its Felt-Sensation culmination, when 
another person is involved in admin- 
istering the pain stimulus. The nor- 
mal infers or assumes greater painful- 
ness when the pain, whether imminent 
or inflicted, is self-induced. But from 
a relative standpoint (Anticipation 
vs. Felt-Sensation) , both schizophren- 
ics and normals seem to "see" or 
“feel” greater anticipatory threat 
when the imminent sufferer is com- 
paratively helpless to alter his imme- 
diate fate (picture 10-A—man a foot 
from landing on his back after fall 
from ladder), as compared to those 
situations in which he has greater con- 
trol over what will happen (picture 
ll-A—man standing upright as ice 
falls toward his foot) and/or the pur- 
pose for the imminent inflicting of 
pain is beneficial, as in the hypo- 
dermic (picture 12-A) and dental 
drill (picture 18-A) situations. 


In his response to the PAT, the 
chronic schizophrenic is apparently 
sensitive to the nuances conveyed b 
particular pain situations. That his 
Tésponses in terms of pain intensity 
and duration are not random or hap- 
hazard occurrences is indicated — as 
also was found in the 


Iso normal com- 
parison group—by the essential nor- 


mality of response distribution and by 
the acceptably high reliability of test 
Scores. While the schizophrenic usu- 
ally “saw” less pain in the pictured 
situation, it also was found that at 
umes he scored higher, and sometimes 
significantly $0, than the normal in 
the evaluation of particular pictures; 
and some logica] explanation for these 
Scores was advanced as a function of 
is personality dynamics often en- 
poo in the schizophrenic syn- 
Regarding the schiz 
reaction, Malmo, Sha; 
(1951) 
backgrou 
sociated 
the defe 
ive” act 
that the 


ophrenic’s pain 
b. 2 Bass, and Smith 

Inguished between the 
nd physiological activities as- 
with emotional arousal and 
спуе or inoperative "purpos- 
5. This would seem to mean 
schizophrenic, in normal fash- 


ion, physiologically perceives the pain | 
or threat of pain but, unlike the nor- ` 
mal, is defective in ability to react у 
purposively thereto. While this con- 
clusion has operational specificity, the 
complicated and unfamiliar experi- 
mental situation and apparatus mav j 
render rather vague the purposivenc.s 

of pressing a button to signal pain 
Will it please or anger the experi- 
menter, terminate the pain, harm the 
subject, indicate the subject’s ability 
to stand pain, or something else? It 

is also true for people in general that į 
a physical or physiological state con- 4 
ducive to feelings of pain does not 
necessarily produce its equivalent in 
mental discomfort. Results of the pres- 
ent experiment, involving psycholog- . 
ical evaluation of more realistic and — 
familiar pain situations, permit ex- 
planation at a different level and indi- | 
cate that pain perception of chronic | 
schizophrenics is selective, defensive, | 
and therefore purposive from the 
standpoint of serving their ngeds. | 


SUMMARY 


One hundred hospitalized, male, 
chronic schizophrenics were given the | 
Pain Apperception Test to assess their i 
predispositions or attitudes regarding — | 
pain. Intensity and duration responses 7 
were obtained from each subject for’ 
17 of the 25 PAT pictures, including | 
the 9 felt-sensation pictures and the 
8 counterpart pictures (four pairs)» _ 
depicting Anticipation vs. Felt-Sensa- ii 
tion. Data from a previous experiment | 
provided a comparison group of 100 
normal (non-psychiatric) male ра . 
tients. Results and conclusions were: ү 

1. Split-half reliability of РАТ. 
scores of chronic schizophrenics | 
compared favorably with reliability | 
coefficients found for normals, and , / 
was sufficiently high (.66 to .84) : 
for this essentially projective test. | 

As compared to normals, | 
chronic schizophrenics are generally | 
predisposed to react emotionally OY | 
psychologically to a significantly ) 

‘lesser extent to pain situations | 

wherein the pain is self-inflicted ог 


L 
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А sustained (felt-sensation) ; but their 
reaction to pain situations of par- 
% — ticular experiential or dynamic im- 
| portance is likely to be compara- 
; tively heightened, and quantita- 
tively comparable to the normal 

' reaction. 
" 3. Concerning anticipatory pain 
‘situations, in absolute terms the 
"chronic schizophrenic perceives 
greater than normal painfulness 
$ when another person is about to 
inflict (Anticipation) or is inflict- 
ing (Felt-Sensation) the pain; and 
less than normal painfulness when 
the pain will be or is unintention- 

j ally self-induced; relatively (Anticl- 

pation vs. Felt-Sensation) , chronic 
Ы schizophrenics resemble normals in 
| inferring greater anticipatory pain- 
^ fulness or threat when having rela- 

tively little control over the immi- 
j nent noxious stimuli, and in per- 
" | ceiving less anticipatory threat 
when the purpose for pain inflic- 

tion is presumably beneficial. 

4. It was concluded that the re- 
| sponse of chronic schizophrenics to 
pain was not lacking or detect >" 

purposiveness, but, rather, t а 
| their pain perception 15 selective, 
defensive, meaningful and purpos- 
ive from the standpoint of serving 
their needs. 


e 
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Instruction Variation and Rorschach Performance 


E. Jerry PHARES, LAWRENCE M. STEWART!, AND James M. Foster 
Kansas State University 


An increasing volume of rescarch 
on projective testing has resulted in 
a growing emphasis on the situational 
aspects of such testing. No longer does 
it appear possible to accept the beliefs 
of projectivists, as stated by Macfar- 
lane and Tuddenham (1951), that 
the psychological determinants of еу- 
ery projective response are basic and 
general or that such tests tap the dur- 
able essence of personality equally in 
different individuals. Variables such 
as examiner, test instructions, set of 
patient, and place of testing all inter- 
act with motivation or dynamics to 
produce a given response. Phares and 
Rotter (1956) have demonstrated 
that such variables provide cues for 
expected reinforcements and thus af- 
fect obtained responses. An important 
research task is that of identifying 
and studying the effects of situational 
variables, or, on the other hand, ascer- 
taining when these variables appear 
to have little effect on test results. 

The present study attempts to re- 
late Ss' conceptions of the nature of 
the Rorschach responses to elicited 
Rorschach responses. Sarason (1954) 
has specifically suggested that in Ror- 
schach testing a factor to be consid- 
ered in the evaluation of form-level 
is how $ interprets the instructions. 
He states: 

If a subject interprets the instructions to 
mean that one 5 Supposed to “let his mind 
go” — to free-associate — then his “poor” re- 
sponses do not have the same significance as 
those of a patient who has concluded that 
there is a right and wrong answer. We are 
here trying to indicate that, wi 
of the evaluation 
Sary, it is clearly 
the problem 


* Now at the Marshall Co 


N unty Mental Heal 
Center, Marshalltown, I $ i 


owa. 


Several studies have been done 
which specifically bear on the fore- 
going position. Henry and Rotter 
(1956) found that Ss who were told 
the Rorschach is used to discover seri- 
ous emotional disturbances gave more 
cautious and conforming responses 
than did a group which received the 
standard Klopfer instructions. Carp 
and Shavzin (1950) demonstrated 
that Ss asked to make a good impres- 


sion and then a bad impression 
showed marked individual changes 
although there were no consistent 


group shifts. Forsberg (1938, 1913), 
giving the Rorschach under four sets 
of instructions, could not demonstrate 
significant shifts in Rorschach psycho- 
grams. Luchins (1947) found that Ss 
fear of being labelled “psycho” influ- 
enced Rorschach performance. Hutt, 
Gibby, Milton, and Pottharst (1950) 
demonstrated a relationship between 
Rorschach instruction variation and 
response variation. Schachtel (1945) 
also argues that Ss’ definitions of the 
test affect their responses. In another 
study (Peterson, 1957) one group of 
Ss was given Klopfer instructions, 
while another received instructions 
emphasizing strongly that the test 
measured imaginative ability. Gener- 
ally, there was little difference Ве 
tween the groups’ responses. Severa 
other studies have shown the effect of 
various situational variables on Ror- 
schach testing (Coffin, 1941; Eichler, 
1951; Gibby, Miller, and Walker, 
1953; Kimble, 1945; Klatskin, 1952; 
and Lord, 1950). 

he present study is an attempt [0 
test the hypothesis that Ss’ categoriza- 
tions of the Rorschach as a test in 
which there are "right and wrong an- 
Swers" will lead to the following re 
sults: (a) higher form-level; (b) тоге 
populars; (c) more animal content 
(Sum of A, (^), Ad, (Ad), ААТ); 
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(d) more F responses; (e) fewer total 
responses; (f) fewer movement re- 
sponses (Sum of M, FM, m, mF, Fm); 
and (g) fewer color responses (Sum 
af C; GE, EG, G; GE, ЕС", C; Са 
бы): | 

It was felt that Ss who categorized 
the situation as one wherein there are 
right and wrong answers would likely 
perform in a more cautious or safe 
manner. This would, therefore, lead 
them to see more populars, show a 
higher form-level, give fewer С re- 
sponses, etc. A group perceiving the 
test as one where "it is all right to let 
your mind go," should be much less 
likely to inhibit or censor responses 
because they seemed wrong or some- 
what irrational. This reasoning fol- 
lows no particular theoretical line but 
is based on what Henry and Rotter 
(1956) call a “common-sense” point 
of view. It certainly appears likely 
that many Ss ordinarily believe that 
there are right and wrong or good 
and bad Rorschach responses despite 
the usual instructions to the effect 
that different people see different 
things. Most people have had enough 
experience with tests to “know” that 
an answer is right or wrong so that a 
conception of an answer that 15 
neither right nor wrong would be 
rather foreign. Undoubtedly there are 
additional Rorschach scoring varl- 
ables which could have been included 
in this study. However, in the light 
of previous research these appeared 
most susceptible to instruction varia- 
tion. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Fifty-six female students 
in introductory psychology courses at 
Kansas State University were ran- 
domly assigned to two groups of 28 
each. In none of the psychology 
courses from which Ss were drawn 
had projective testing been discussed. 

Examiners. Two examiners were 
used. Both had recently completed a 
course in projective testing and were 
at approximately the same level of 
skill in administering the Rorschach. 


One examiner tested 15 control 55 
and 15 experimental Ss; the other 
tested 13 experimental Ss and 13 con- 
trols. 

Procedure. Upon appearance for 
testing, 55 were read one of the fol- 
lowing sets of instructions: 

Experimental group: In this test 
we want to see how well your percep- 
tions correspond with those of other 
people your age. In other words, to 
what extent do you see things like 
most other people do? The goal here 
is to do as well as you possibly can. 
Be sure to give the very best answer 
you can. Be as correct as possible. 

Okay. The test consists of inkblot 
pictu People see all sorts of things 
in these inkblot pictures; now tell me 
what you see, what it might be for 
you, what it makes you think of. 

Control group: I'm going to show 
you some inkblot pictures. People see 
all sorts of things in these inkblot pic- 
tures; now tell me what you see, what 
it might be for you, what it makes 
you think of. 

The Rorschach was then adminis- 
tered to each 5 in the standard fash- 
ion. A free, non-probing inquiry fol- 
lowed at the end of each test. The 
usual question was, "What was it 


about the card that reminded you 
(oj орања ?" Each S was asked to 
outline his response on a location 


sheet. Thus, “Please outline what you 
saw here so that I can see it just the 
way you did." It was felt that this pro- 
cedure would particularly aid the 
judges in their scoring for form-level. 

Scoring. Each protocol was scored 
blindly according to Klopfer's system 
(1954) with two exceptions. The pop- 
ulars used were a combination of 
those of Hertz (1936), Beck (1944), 
and Klopfer (1954). Also, form-level 
was judged using Janoff’s technique 
as described by Sarason (1954, pp. 
236-241). In this procedure each re- 
sponse is given a basal rating ranging 
from --2.5 to —3.0. Under some соп. 
ditions, credits are added to the basal 
rating. Two raters independently 
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TABLE I—Means and Sigmas for 28 Experimental and 28 Control Subjects 
Experimental Control 
Variable A* B A B 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
p . 19.80 3.21 12.62 4.14 23.80 462 15.23 5.23 
н Ана 104 538  Ll4 59 100 41 142 30 
Proportions 
Al 16 46 .20 AG 16 417 
ous 30 15 12 27 B 10 
Моустеп 31 13 -20 26 17 14 
Color...... 31 16 13 34 14 12 
Animal conten 52 443 -ll 50 13 Bc 


* A and B refer to examiners. 


scored twelve randomly selected rec- 
ords in order to ensure reliability of 
scoring. Percentages of agreement 
were calculated between the two rat- 
ers. The average percentage of agree- 
ment was .90 (the range being from 
-78 for form-level to .98 for total num- 
ber of responses). E's scoring alone 
was used in testing the hypotheses. 
With the exception of total responses 
and form-level, Ss’ scores were con- 
verted into proportions (number of 
given responses divided by total num- 
ber of responses) . Form-level refers to 
a ratio of the algebraic sum of all 


form-level ratings to total number of 
responses. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Group means are shown in Table I. 
In order to test the hypotheses, anal- 
yses of variance were conducted. In 
the case of total responses, the data 
were transformed to a logarithmic 
scale, while an angular transforma- 
tion was applied to data expressed in 
proportions. 

Examination of Table I reveals 
that several of the results are in the 
predicted direction. Тће exceptions 
are form, movement, and animal con- 
tent. In some instances, Examiner A 
reverses Examiner B in direction of 
results. However, none of the analyses 
of variance yielded F values signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. Thus, within the 
limits of this study, instruction varia- 
tion had no effect on the variables 
under study. The only significant por- 
tion of the data was a difference be- 
tween examiners in total number of 


TABLE П— Analysis of Variance of 
Total Responses Data 


Source of Mean 

Variation df Square F 
Betw Examiners. 1 3285 941* 
Betw Instruction 1 :0494 142 
Interaction... 1 .0032 .09 
Within Groups. 52 0349 


* An F of 7.17 is significant at .01 level. 


elicited responses. This analysis of 
variance is shown in Table II. 


Although the instructions produced 
no significant differences between 
means, the examiner results are sim- 
ilar to the results of Lord (1950). She 
reports examiner differences in total 
responses, С'9, М%, and G% among 
others. As in this study, however, 
there were no differences in A%, Р%, 
and F%. Direct comparison is difficult 
since her examiners were different 
from the present ones, and further, 
some of the data in the current study 
were combined; for example, M and 
FM, C' and С, etc. One of the exam- 
iners indicated at the conclusion of 
this study that more experimental Ss 
than control Ss seemed to make com- 
ments during testing of an impotent 
nature or comments indicating lack 
of confidence in the "goodness" of 
their responses. These impressions are 
highly subjective, of course, but 
might prove interesting hypotheses 
for future research. 

One factor to be considered in rela- 
tion to lack of differences between in- 
structions would be the relative ho- 
mogeneity of Ss. Since they were all 
college students there may have been 
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an initial tendency for them to per- 
ceive the test in a "right or wrong" 
light. This tendency could have op- 
erated to obscure the differential ef- 
fect of the instructions. 

Perhaps a significant aspect of this 
study is its demonstration that the 
Rorschach is not completely at the 
mercy of situational factors. Thus, 
ће growing literature emphasizing 
situational aspects of Rorschach test- 
ing has implied high variability in Ss 
responses. Granted that variation аза 
function of the situation exists, so 100 
does stability. 


SUMMARY 


In this study it was predicted that 
When Ss categorize the Rorschach test- 
ing situation as one in which their 
responses are either right or wrong 
the result would be fewer total, move- 
ment, and color responses; more pop- 
ular, animal, and pure form re- 
ѕропѕеѕ; and a higher form-level. 55 
were 56 female students in introduc- 
tory psychology. Thirty $s were tested 
by one examiner and 26 by another. 
Experimental Ss were given instruc- 
tions emphasizing the right-wrong na- 
ture of Rorschach responses and en- 
couraged to do the best they could; 
control $s received only the standard 
Klopfer instructions, Raw scores on 
all variables except total responses 
Were converted to proportions ог ra- 
tios. An angular transformation Was 
performed on all proportion data and 
à logarithmic transformation on total 
response data. Analyses of variance 
were conducted for each variable. Re- 
sults showed that none of the hy- 
potheses was confirmed at a statistic- 
ally significant level, although several 
variables showed differences in the 
predicted direction. The only signifi- 
гези result (non-predicted) was а dif- 
mere between examiners in total 

umber of responses elicited. 
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A Manual for Rating Drive Content in the Thematic Apperception Test' 


Frep PINE ие 
Research Center for Mental Health, New York University 


Since the Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT) was first introduced 
(Morgan and Murray, 1935) its clin- 
ical and its research applications have 
developed unevenly. While practicing 
clinicians draw heavily upon TAT 
material in psychodiagnosis, many re- 
searchers shy away from the use of 
such a bulky instrument even in dyn- 
amically oriented research—and_ this 
in spite of its demonstrated research 
utility (cL, Holt, 1950). The numer- 
ous methods which have been devel- 
oped for semi-objective analysis of the 
raw TAT protocol (cf., Shneidman, 
1951) seem designed primarily to fa- 
cilitate intra-individual analysis, The 
task of an adequate scoring manual 
for research purposes is to describe 
theoretically significant variables 
which have broad enough relevance 
to permit meaningful comparisons 
among individuals. One such set of 
variables, suggested by psychoanalytic 
theory, are those associated with proc- 
esses of impulse expression, with ego 
control operations, and with the co- 
ordination between these two. 


Consideration of rec 
ments in psychoanal 
ову (cf, А. Freud, 
1958; Kris, 1952) suggested a dual sig- 
nificance in the use of drive content 
in TAT stories, At the one extreme 
the absence of such 
the workings of a 
rigid, and often fr 
defenses. At the o 
are at least tw 
ing upon ho 


ent develop- 
ytic ego psychol- 
1937; Hartmann, 


* The manual was developed as part of a re- 


search project supported b : 
y a gran 
the Ford Foundation. ias 


(2) that drive energies have been suf- 
ficiently “neutralized” (Hartmann, 
1955) (о be used in productive idea- 
tional activity rather than solely in 
the direct pursuit of libidinal and 
ive aims. The present manual 
ou a procedure for rating libid- 
inal and aggressive drive material in 
the manifest content of TAT stories. 
The degree and kind of ego control | 
over expressed drive content alters the : 
interpretation to be placed on the wy 
dynamic significance of such drive ex- 
pression. In contrast to the dream | 
where the relatively more universal | 
workings of the "primary process' | 
(Freud, 1900) are in evidence, the | 
TAT evokes the relatively more in- | 
dividualized workings of the "second- y 
ary process" (Freud, 1900) as indi- " 
cated by the planned and internally | 
| 
| 


consistent character of these stories in 
general; there is, at least in normal 
persons, a fair degree of active ego | 
control over the drive content which n 
is expressed in the TAT. The pres- 
ent manual describes a procedure for 
rating the degree to which drive con- 
tent is integrated into the theme of 
the TAT story, the effectiveness of 
Such integration being considered an 


index of ego control. Drive content 
Which is expressed as an integral part 2) 
of the story theme meets the require- ` 


ments of the TAT task, and as such 
is a fully adaptive response. In sharp 
contrast is the disruptive and inap- 
propriate appearance of drive content: i 
which reflects a weakening of ego 
control. Between these extremes, vari- 
ous incidental uses of drive content 
are possible — for example, when S 
barely manages to relate such content 
to the main story or when it is de- 
liberately used incidentally in such a 
way as to lend dramatic or stylistic 
cnrichment to the theme. The manual 
provides for ratings of thematic, in- 
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cidental, and inappropriate uses of 
drive content. 

Ego control may also be reflected in 
the level of drive expression, i.e., in 
the moderation of drive intensity and 
the socialization of its aims. The man- 
ual describes ratings for three such 
levels: (1) direct-unsocialized drive 
expression, (2) direct-socialized drive 
expression, and (3) disguised, indi- 
rect, or weak drive expression, Al- 
though a heavy preponderance of 
direct-socialized drive expression may 
have no pathognomic implications, a 
preponderance of direct-unsocialized 
and/or of indirect and disguised drive 
content suggests an imbalance between 
ego control and impulse expression. 
The relationships among the three 
levels have implications regarding thé 
nature of control operations. 

In addition to its links to psycho- 
analytic theory, the present manual 
has at least one other characteristic 
to recommend it for research pur- 
poses: it was developed in a research 
context as an attempt to systematize 
available material on a group of sub- 
jects then being studied (Pine, 1959) . 
It provides over-all summary scores 
to facilitate inter-individual compari- 
sons, as well as providing the raw 
material necessary to derive additional 
summary scores tailored to other re- 
search requirements. 


THE SCORING MANUAL 


Presence of drive content 

Throughout the manual, the term 
“drive” is used in the psychoanalytic 
sense to refer to instinctual drives and 
their derivatives. This includes ag- 
gressive and libidinal drives and par- 
tial drives (oral, anal, phallic, gen- 
ital, exhibitionistic, voyeuristic, sadis- 
tic, masochistic, homosexual, narciss- 
istic) (cf., Freud, 1905). The term 
“drive content” refers to observable 
ideational derivatives of the inferred 
aggressive and libidinal drives. These 
derivatives appears in the TAT story 
content. 

Drive content is rated only if it is 


Oo 


9 
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stated explicitly in the story; thus, for 
example, implied motives and sym- 
bolic expressions of drives are not 
rated. The decision to rate only the 
manifest story content was made for 
two reasons: first, in the belief that 
individual differences would be erased 
somewhat in speculations about more 
universally present drives which are 
latent (in the story) and unconscious 
(in the person); second, in an at- 
tempt to relate the ratings closely to 
the psychology of ego functioning. 
The manual is not intended to be an 
all-purpose one; both its usefulness 
and its limitations are tied to its com- 
mitments to psychoanalytic theory 
(reflected here in the selection of ag- 
gressive and libidinal drives for rat- 
ing) and its more specific commit- 
ment to psychoanalytic ego psychology 
(reflected here in the emphasis on 
control operations with regard to ex- 
pressed drive content) . 

Drive content is rated if it appears 
at any point in S's response to a TAT 
card except in response to a direct in- 
quiry question. Thus, "how did he 
feel?"—"angry" would not be rated al- 
though responses to inquiries such as 
“tell me more” or “how did it all turn 
out" are rated. Drive content is rated 
without regard to its extent; passing 
mention or full thematic develop- 
ment of, say, an aggressive incident 
would each be rated. On the other 
hand, drive content which is too far 
removed from aggressive or libidinal 
connections is not rated (for exam- 
ple, friendship, achievement motives, 
gazing at scenery); it was found nec- 
essary to establish some such cutting 
point, albeit an arbitrary one, in or- 
der to avoid a tendency to rate al. 
most everything 5 says. Тће ratings of 
drive level, described below, repre- 
sent an attempt to cope with this en- 
tire issue. Finally, affective experi- 
ences which are directly linked to 
particular drives (anger, love) are 
rated, although affective states in gen- 
eral are not (shame, guilt, sadness, 
elation, etc). These and all other 
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ratings are illustrated below. 
Integration of drive content 


S's task on the TAT is to tell a story 
about a picture. To the degree that 
drive content is given in accord with 
this task requirement, some ego con- 
trol is indicated. Тће degree to which 
drive content is integrated into 5'5 
response to a сата (the response ord- 
inarily being a story, but on occasion 
an essay-like production or an elabor- 
ated description) was taken to be an 
index of appropriateness of drive ex- 
pression and adequacy of ego control. 

Of the appropriately used drive 
content, two types were distinguished. 
Drive content which is part of the 
central theme or character portrayal 
of the Story is rated thematic, in con- 
trast to drive content which is inci- 
dental to the main theme (but still 
part of the story). Drive content can 
be rated thematic even if it is given 
only briefly; its links to the main story 
rather than its extent is at issue here. 
Even if the rater feels a story could 
get along without an item of drive 
content, if S gave it as part of the 
central story theme it is rated the- 
matic. Incidental drive content, while 
integrated into the story, is generally 
expendable even іп 55 presentation of 
the material. For example, drive con- 
tent is generally incidental when it is 
given in analogy which is intended 
tangentially to enrich the story. 

_ In contrast to both thematic and 
incidental ratings, a rating of non- 
appropriate is given to those expres- 
sions of drive which are not іп ас- 
cord with the TAT task (telling a 
story about a picture) or which were 
not intended by S. These include: 
пе Exclamations and side comments 
before, during, or after the Story (for 
example, “Wow, this is a sexy one" 
or “That murder last week gives me 
an idea for this Story") . 2. Drive con- 
tent given in card descriptions when 
it does not then get included in the 
Story (for example, mention of the 
8un on card 3BM followed by a story 
about fatigue rather than, say, sui- 


cide). 3. Misperceptions or doubts 
about the identity of persons or ob- 
jects when drive content is involved 
(for example, calling the violin on 
card 1 a machine gun or misperceiv- 
ing the sex of a character; the figure 
on 3BM and the lower figure on 18GF 
were unrated whether seen as male or 
female). 4. Verbal slips where drive 
content is evident in the slip itself 
(including the sexual ambiguity sug- 
gested by use of wrong-sex pronouns— 
“he” instead of “she” for example) . 
Slips that are made in a broader drive 
content context are rated separately 
while the story context gets its own 
rating. 
Directness of expression of 
drive content 

TAT stories vary in the degree to 
which their expressed drive content is 
primitive, value-violating, and direct 
on the one hand, or socialized, value- 
syntonic, and/or disguised on the 
other. The present manual distin- 
guishes three levels of expression of 
drive content, the levels partially 
modelled after Holt and Havel's(1959) 
distinction between two levels of drive 
content in Rorschach responses. 

Level I (direct-unsocialized) includes 
those expressions of drive content 
where libidinal or aggressive impulses 
are directly expressed in a way con- 
trary to conventional social values. 
Murder, robbery, rape, prostitution, 
homosexuality, alcoholism, and extra- 
marital sexual relationships, for ex 
ample, are all rated here. In addition 
to the criterion "violation of conven- 
tional values," a second criterion is 
applied for aggression derivatives, i.e., 
physical expression. Anger is rated 
level I only when it involves physical 
violence. In all cases, it is only the 
unsocialized and direct drive expres- 
sion in the manifest story content 
which gets rated. 
Level II (direct-socialized) includes 
those expressions of drive content 
where libidinal or aggressive impulses 
are expressed directly but in socialized 
Ways. Anger expressed without phys- 
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ical violence, arguments among fam- 
ily members, sexual rivalries and jeal- 
ousies, kissing, eating, social drinking, 
intercourse between marriage part- 
ners, and childbirth are all rated here. 

Level ПІ (indirect-disguised; weak) 
actually includes two kinds of drive 
content.? The first, indirect and dis- 
guised drive expression, includes those 
instances that are associated with 
(often relatively strong) drives, but 
where the underlying impulse is 
neither explicitly thought nor acted 
upon in the story. Mention of police, 
soldiers, rulers, restaurants, saloons, 
illness, accidents, natural or acciden- 
tal deaths are all included here. All 
of these permit the inference that a 
particular drive is an issue for the 
person but, although some reflection 
of the drive appears in the manifest 
story, the drive itself is not expressed. 
If the context alters this, e.g., “he 
ate in a restaurant” or “the soldier 
fought,” level П or I would be rated. 
Тће second type of content rated level 
ПІ includes drive expressions which 
are weak and highly derived. For ex- 
ample, social expressions of aggression 
derivatives such as strikes and mili- 


tant unions are rated here as are high- ` 


ly formalized drive expressions such 
as familial affection. An arbitrary cut- 
off point must be established here so 
that material which is too weak does 
not get rated. Reference to surgeons, 
microscopes, struggles to get ahead in 
life are not rated although inferences 
can readily be made to impulses from 
which they derive. 

Three additional points on drive 
level ratings: (1) Negation of drive 
expression is rated identically with 
positive expression. “He wanted to 
kiss her but he didn’t” is rated level 
П. (Such negated expressions are oft- 
en given in such a manner as to 
make then “incidental”; for example, 
"let's see... it's not that he wanted to 
kiss her, I'd say he just liked her.") 


2 Mrs. Shirley Winston at New York Univer- 


sity is currently experimenting with a divi- 
sion of these two types into separate rating 
categories. 
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(2) Thoughts and wishes are rated 
equally. with actions in most cases. 
"He wanted to kill him" is rated level 
I whether or not the act is carried out. 
On occasion, such content is given as 
a way of communicating intensity 
rather than true intent; in those in- 
stances a more controlled level may 
be rated. (3) Context is always con- 
sidered in rating drive level. For ex- 
ample, kissing as part of an attempted 
seduction of a married person is level 
I rather than II. Similarly, criminal 
execution and war are the two major 
examples of killing that may be rated 
level II rather than level I; for war 
stories, the level II rating is given 
when the emphasis is on ‘patriotism, 
duty, and the normal course of events 
in war rather than on aggressive acts 
and violations of rules of warfare. 


Units of analysis 

Drive material may be rated many 
times in any one story, and considera- 
tions of the extent of the expressed 
content were independent of the rat- 
ing unit. Several rules were estab- 
lished to guide raters in selecting the 
unit to be rated in each instance: (1) 
Expressions of derivatives of different 
drives are rated as separate instances 
of drive expression. For example, “he 
was angry but a couple of drinks 
helped him to settle down" would be 
rated once for the aggressive content 
and once for the oral content. (2) 
Expressions of drive with differing 
degrees of integration into the story 
(thematic, incidental, or nonappro- 
priate) are always rated separately, 
even if the drive expressed is identical. 
Thus, an incidental and a thematic 
aggressive phrase would receive two 
ratings. (3) In contrast, a new level 
of an already expressed drive would 
not get a separate rating. “He went 
into а bar (level IIT) and got dead 
drunk (level I) would be rated only 
once, the rating of the more extreme 
content. This stepwise expression of 
drive material appears so often and 
generally with such an inevitability in 
the sequence that to rate them inde- 
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pendently would artificially raise the 
total number of ratings given. (4) 
Within the same general type of drive 
content and the same degree of in- 
tegration separate ratings are given if 
new behavior sequences are described 
or if the expressed impulse has a new 
aim. 


Summary scores 


In the initial research for which the 
manual was developed, seven sum- 
mary scores were derived for each S: 
a score representing the total number 
of drive content ratings; one score 
each for the number of thematic, in- 
cidental, and non-appropriate ratings; 
and one score each for the number of 
level I, level II, and level III ratings. 
The total of the three levels scores is 
equal to the total drive presence score, 
as is the total of the three integration 
Scores. Since the six sub-scores are 
therefore not independent of the tot- 
al number of drive content ratings, 
total drive content must be held con- 
stant in statistical work with the sub- 
Scores.? 

"There are various other possibilities 
for summarizing the discrete ratings. 
Scores for amount, integration, and 
level can be derived for specific drives 
— Separating aggressive or particular 
libidinal impulses.* Further, more in- 
clusive scores which combine the vari- 
ous degrees of integration or levels of 
drive expression can be derived. 
Weighting the instances of drive in- 
tegration (three times the number of 
thematic ratings plus two times the 
number of incidental ratings plus the 
number of nonappropriate ratings) 
and dividing by the total number of 


with total drive content; 
of drive, and with level п 
and negatively with non 
drive. 

^F. Goldberg at New York University has 
found some preliminary but suggestive evi- 
dence of an inverse relationship between 
aggression ratings on the TAT and respon- 


siveness to subliminal stimuli involving ag- 
gressive themes, 


ratings gives a score which represents 
a trend towards well-integrated drive 
content at the one extreme and poorly 
integrated drive content at the other. 
Ranking the percent of level I ratings 
from most to least and the percent of 
level III ratings from least to most, 
adding the two sets of ranks, and Te- 
ranking the totals gives a ranking 
ranging from highly modulated drive 
content at the one extreme (low level 
I and high level III) to relatively un- 
modulated drive content at the other 
extreme (high level I and low level 
III). These global scores, plus a score 
for total drive presence, were used m 
gauging the validity of the manual; 
and results with these scores are des- 
cribed below. 
Some illustrative stories and ratings 
Four illustrative ТАТ stories m 
given below. Stories particularly m 
in rating issues were selected. In cach, 
certain material is lettered and itali- 
cized; comments on the lettered mate- 
rial are given immediately following 
cach story, using the letters for cross 
reference. Ratings are given in paren- 
theses. The first symbol indicates the 
drive level (I, II, or III) ; the second 
symbol indicates the degree of integ- 
ration ("T" for thematic, "In" for 
incidental, and “№” for nonappro- 
priate) . | 
1. (Card ЗВМ) (а) Well, I take it 
that is a pistol on the floor. This 
young man is in a Balkan country. 
He was young and (b) inclined to 
melancholy. (c) The Germans had 
overrun the country. His father had 
been captured and killed by the Ger- 
mans. His fortune was lost and all his 
friends died. Oh, I forgot to say he 
was Jewish. He's been making feverish 
attempts (d) to release his father, but 
without success, Now he has returned 
from an exploit where he went to 
German headquarters, (е) shot the 
man who was there, and ran through 
the streets to his home. He knows 
what will happen when he's caught, so 
he (f) puts a bullet through his own 
head. (g) I guess that's а pistol. Tt 
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certainly isn’t a very realistic repre- 
sentation of one though. 

a. (Not rated) Although this is card 
description, it is later used in the 
story. Had the gun been mentioned 
and then omitted from the story it 
would have been rated IIL-N (level 
ПІ because it is associated with ап 
aggressive impulse which, however, 
would not have been expressed in the 
Story). As is, the rating is included 
with (f), below. 

b. (Not rated) Affects are rated 
only if drive content is specifically 
stated. 

с. (LT) АП of this is rated as one 
unit. The emphasis on the atrocities 
of war requires the level I rating. It 
is all central to the story theme. 

d. (IN) The phrase "release his 
father" contradicts the earlier “his 
father had been captured and killed." 
‘There is a slip here somewhere, and 
since it involves the killing of the 
father, it is rated level I, nonappro- 
priate. 

е. (LT) Though still aggression, 
this is a new behavior sequence (in 
relation to the actions of the German 
invaders) and is rated separately. Al- 
though one may sympathize with the 
actions of the hero, the murder in a 
revenge context is best rated as level I. 

f. (I-T) This aggression too is suf- 
ficiently different from the former in- 
stances to be rated separately. Suicide 
is level I. Although the suicide is only 
briefly mentioned, it is still part of 
the central theme of the story and is 
rated thematic. 

g- (LN) This is a nonappropriate 
extraneous comment; it has nothing 
to do with the story. Since context is 
considered in rating drive level, and 
since the gun has already been es- 
tablished in the story as a murder and 
suicide weapon, the reference to the 
gun here is level I rather than level 
ПІ. 

2. (Card 10) (а) А soldier going off 
to fight in the war, and the woman 
with whom he is supposedly (b) in 
love is crying and kisses him goodbye. 
Much later, he returns to France and 
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finds that his young lady has (с) 
married someone else in order to keep 
herself in (d) food and clothing. And 
he does nothing probably. Looks for 
(e) food and clothing for himself. No 
action. Well, of course the marriage— 
I could clear that. He could find her, 
and she, not having married for love, 
(f) could give herself to him as well 
as to the person she married. 

a. (II-T) In the context of duty, 
war is rated level П. 

b. (II-T) This is a direct expres- 
sion of a libidinal impulse in a social- 
ized way and in line with the main 
story theme. 

c. (II-T) The later references to 
marriage in the story add nothing new 
to this first reference and are included 
in this rating. Marriage, when given 
in such a stylized way, is rated level 
IIL since only a very watered down 
expression of drive comes through 
into the story. 

d. (II-T) Oral (food) content is 
different from the earlier rated libid- 
inal content (kissing and marriage) 
and is rated as a separate unit. The 
reference to food provides motivation 
for the marriage under wartime con- 
ditions and, as such, is essential to the 
main theme of the given story. It is a 
direct expression of an oral need. 

e. (I-In) Once again the reference 
to food is a direct oral expression in a 
socialized way. Here, however, it seems 
to be presented by 5 as a momentary 
pause in the story, before S gets on 
with the main theme; as such it is 
rated incidental. Incidental presenta- 
tion by 5 in the story, rather than the 
rater's decision that a story could do 
without an item of drive content, is 
what requires an item of drive con- 
tent to be rated incidental. Although 
the "food" content here is identical 
with the previously rated item, it is 
rated às а separate unit because it is 
a different degree of integration (in- 
cidental rather than thematic) and 
because it is a new behavior sequence 
carried out by another person; either 
of these reasons alone would be suf- 
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ficient to require a separate rating for 
this unit. . 

f. (LT) Using the conventional 
values of society as the yardstick for 
deciding between level I and level II 
ratings, this is unsocialized drive ex- 
pression and is rated level I. 

3. (Card 13МЕ) This boy had (a) 
time to kill and stopped in a (b) bar 
for a few drinks. He kept (c) noticing 
a girl who was not pretty but whose 
dress showed off her body well. She 
came up to him after a while and 
suggested they go to her apartment. 
She was (d) not what might be con- 
sidered an actual prostitute but she 
was lonely and wanted to do some- 
thing to change her mood. After they 
had (e) three or four drinks at her 
place, she suddenly suggested (f) they 
go to bed together. The boy was naive 
and was taken aback, but felt his (g) 
manly pride required him to do so— 
so he did. As he's leaving the room 
now, he feels that sexual relations are 
not all that they are made out to be 
and that he can take it or leave it. 
But what he doesn't realize is that. (h) 
sex should never be an end in itself 


but only a means to an end with some- 
one you love. 


„а. (Not rated) 
sions like this one are not rated. 

b. (II-T) This is an instance where 
two similar instances of drive content 
are rated as one unit even though they 
would individually be rated at dif. 
ferent. levels (bar as level III and 
drinks as level П). The two form a 
consistent unit and are rated at the 
level of the Strongest expression. 

c. (II-T) Although "noticing" alone 
would be considered too distant from 
voyeuristic impulses to be rated, the 
total context provides а ratable voy- 
curisticexhibitionistic theme, The ex- 
pression is direct, socialized, and the- 
matic. 

d. (LIn) 
this incident 
though pros 
still level I. 


e. (II-T) This is a new behavior 
sequence and is rated separately from 


Figurative expres- 


The denial here makes 
al to the main theme, АЈ- 
tution is negated, it is 


the earlier oral content. The drinking 
here is still sufficiently socialized to 
get a level II rating. 

f. (LT) This rating includes the 
various references to intercourse in 
the story. Premarital intercourse, cer- 
tainly in this non-love context, is rated 
level I. 

g. (ПЕТ) This is a thematic and 
highly derived expression of narciss- 
istic libido. 

h. (ILIn) This is extraneous com- 
ment, but it manages to retain enough 
of a link to the story (as a "moral 
of sorts) so that it cannot be eei 
nonappropriate. Hence, the incidenta 
rating. 

4. (Card 4) (a) These people а 
semble Clark Gable and Gene Tier- 
ney. The curtains give the impression 
this takes place in a house, but (b) 
the pin-up picture in the back seems 
to negate this. So 1 conclude that 195 
(с) in а bar от а roadside stand о 
someplace like that, and (d) this wail- 
ress is trying to prevent this truck 
driver from leaving. Нез (e) not too 
well liked by the other drivers on the 
route, so one of them started a rumor 
that his (f) girlfriend here was cheat- 
ing on him. The eyes of the girl make 
it clear that she’ll convince him of the 
falseness of the rumors. (How does he 
feel?) He has a tinge of doubt, but 
he believes (g) him... her... basic- 
ally, but he has doubt. The doubt 
makes him have a not very convincing 
(h) fit of anger but then they forget 
1t. 


à. (Not rated) Although this is ir- 
relevant commentary, it has no drive 
content and is not rated. 

b. (ILIn) This is card description 
which gets into the story only peri- 
pherally, through providing a kind of 
atmosphere and backdrop; as such it 
15 incidental. The voyeuristic implica- 
tions of the pin-up picture seem direct 
enough to require a level II rating. 

. € (IIL-In) All of this oral content 
is level III; no one is actually eating. 
Although this is part of the story, the 
Way in which S presents it ("it could 
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be X or Y ог Z”) indicates that it is 
incidental even to 5 himself. 

d. (I-T) “Waitress” is rated sep- 
arately from “bar or restaurant” since 
it is given as part of the main story 
theme and is thus a new level of in- 
tegration. 

€. (II-T) The rating is level П. In 
spite of the euphemistic and negative 
mode of expression, this is still a 
direct expression of hostility. 

E (II-T) Applying conventional 
standards of morality: since the first 
man and the woman are unmarried, 
and since intercourse is not explicit 
here, the reference to "cheating" 
seems better described as level II than 
level I. 

g. (IIL-N) This slip, involving a 
sexual confusion, gets rated although 
а slip in which the drive content is 
not evident in the slip itself would 
not be rated. The him-her ambiguity 
does not involve any direct drive ex- 
pression and is rated level HI. 

h. (II-T) Although this is part of 
the inquiry, it is rated because it was 
not evoked directly by an inquiry 
question. (If the sequence had been, 
"how does he feel?,” "angry, there 
would be no rating.) No physical vio- 
lence is made explicit in the story, so 
the “fit of anger" remains level II. 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


Reliability 

Eight TAT stories for each of 28 55 
(14 male and 14 female undergradu- 
ates) were rated independently by two 
raters.5 Ratings were carried out after 
an extensive period of rating practice 
by the two raters working together. 
However, once begun, the ratings were 
carried out without further checking 
or discussion. Final ratings were 
achieved by discussion of discrepancies 
between raters. 

Of the 224 stories rated, there were 
637 rated units of drive content. An 
agreement was counted when both 
raters rated the same unit of content 


5] would like to thank Paul Lippmann for 
his assistance in carrying out these ratings. 
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or when both raters agreed that an 
entire story should get »o ratings (the 
latter occurring in only 27 of the 224 
stories). The raters agreed in 441 in- 
stances (69 percent of the time). 
Obviously this is far from perfect, but 
considering the material being rated 
(and remembering that agreement by 
chance alone, if such could be com- 
puted, would be near 0 percent), it 
seems at least adequate. 

Inter-rater agreement for drive level 
and integration ratings was computed 
for only those instances where there 
was agreement on drive presence in 
the first place. There were 414 such 
agreements (441 less the 27 unrated 
stories). A summary of the agree- 
ments is given in the first three col- 
umns of Table I. 

The number of units actually rated 
for the various levels of expression 
and degrees of integration varies wide- 
ly. However, the percent of agreement 
is generally good. Agreement by 
chance alone would be 33 percent in 
each category. Only the percent of 
agreement for ratings of incidental 
use of drive (65 percent) falls below 
the 80 percent mark. 

The last two columns of Table I 
give the number and percent of each 
type of rating finally assigned after 
discussion of discrepancies between 
raters. It can be seen that level II ex- 
pression and thematic integration are 
by far the most commonly rated. It is 
likely that the proportion of inciden- 
tal, nonappropriate, and level I rat- 
ings would increase in a psychotic 
population; the level II-thematic qual- 
ity of the ratings here reflects the es- 
sential normalcy of the subject popu- 
lation. Another reason for the low 
total of incidental, nonappropriate, 
and level I ratings is the fact that half 
of the ТАТ stories used here had been 
written out by 55 rather than given 
orally. It was found that the more 
extreme drive levels and more poorly 
integrated drive content came most 
frequently in the orally given stories. 
Writing allows for more control ор- 
erations; thus whether to use written 
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TABLE I. Inter-rater Agreement and Final Ratings for Drive Level 
and Drive Integration Ratings 


Final Final 

i Number Percent Number Ре ent 

nnd Pei 4 Агтеса•• Rated Rated 
76 62 82 79 15 
208 167 80 283 i 
130 111 85 m 100 
Total for levels... 414 340 sa 235 Vd 
‘Thematic use of dr: 376 358 95 АМ 5 
' Incidental use of drive... 20 13 92 H Ё 
Nonappropriate use of drive 18 16 a s 100 

"Total for integration 414 387 9: 2 


* Number of units where there was agreement on drive presence initially: 
** Based on the degree to which rater II (PL) agreed with rater I (FP). 


or oral stories is a methodological 
question to be considered when the 
manual is applied to other studies. 
Validity 


Q-sort ratings were available on the 
14 males (one of whom was omitted 


from this analysis because additional 
data for a relat 


available from hi 


Q-sorts 
etermine at least 


asure of the valid- 
ity of the TAT Scores, 

Q-sort ratings were obtained as fol- 
lows. Each 5 had been given, in addi- 
tion to the TAT, a Rorschach test 
and a Wechsler-Bellevue; each had 
written an autobiographical statement 
and each had been extensively inter- 
viewed by a trained clinical psychol- 
ogist. Two raters, first independently 
and then by consensus, used all of 
these materials to evaluate and then 
rate S on six Q-sorts (Affects and 
Thought Processes, 
Interpersonal Be- 


drome analysis, 

(1944) techniqu 
the 180 variables and 
item-clusters and 

items. Final] cro! 
(derived from the Q 
variables were co 
relations to the 


The feasibility of using ipsatively de- 
rived Q-sorts to form a di aia 
ranking of Ss is suggested by Bloc 
(1957) work with such material. 
Two main factors contribute to the 
tentative and exploratory nature o 
the validation correlations. First, o! 
the large number of correlations car- 
ried out (101 for each TAT ке И 
only a small number were statistica y 
significant; chance may thus Wie E 
portant factor here. The fact "E 
items which do correlate by anc arge 
make good theoretical sense and for m 
internally consistent clusters ee 
this problem somewhat. The eps 
point to be borne in mind is that the 
ТАТ was used by the raters along 
with the four other available proto- 
cols in making the Q-sort ratings; thus 
there is some contamination with the 
TAT manual scores. However, for 
many of the variables which con 
late significantly the material for ma 3 
ing the rating would seem to come 
from the Rorschach, the interview, or 
some other protocol rather than from 
the TAT, and in at least one case 
(Table IV, No. 8) the correlation is 
Opposite to what one might expect 
had the judgments been made naively 
from the TAT alone. Be this as it 
may, it seems most conservative to in- 
terpret the correlations as indications 
at least that the Rorschach, the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue, the interview material, 
and the autobiography supported and 
did not contradict any cues which 
came from the TAT. At the time the 
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raters made the Q-sorts they were un- 
aware that they were eventually to be 
correlated with the TAT manual. 

Results are presented in three tables. 
For this exploratory analysis, all cor- 
relations at the 10% level or better 
(rho = .48, two-tailed; N = 13) are 
reported. The tables are set up to in- 
dicate both extremes of the Q-sort 
ranking in relation to the extreme on 
the relevant TAT manual score. Cor- 
relations are therefore given without 
signs. In some cases the two extremes 
of a Q-sort were differentially defined 
but in other cases one extreme is 
simply the absence of the other (i.e. 
X and not-X). There is some near- 
duplication. of items within tables; 
this derives from the initial break- 
down of the Q-sorts into six partially 
overlapping categories. 

Table П presents the correlations 
between the drive presence ranking on 
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the TAT manual and the rankings de- 
rived from the Q-sorts. The drive pres- 
ence ranking is based upon the total 
number of units rated for each 8 in 
the final consensus rating. 

Ss with high drive presence tend 
towards emotionality, expressiveness, 
and flux. An expressive quality char- 
acterizes thinking, communication, 
and relationships (Nos. 1 to 5). At 
times, the expressiveness has а dis- 
tinctly positive and adaptive character 
including spontaneous affect, insight- 
fulness, and meaningful relationships 
(Nos. 6 to 8). At times this tends to- 
wards an excessive fluidity both in 
emotional control (Nos. 9 and 10) 
and in identity (Nos. 11 and 12). 
Thus, high drive presence in the 
TAT, apart from considerations of the 
control over drive expression, reflects 
an expressive quality, a personality in 
flux, which may have either positive 


TABLE II. Rank Correlations between TAT Drive Presence Ratings 
and Personality Variables 


Characteristics of 5s with 


Rho High Drive Presence 

1; .62»• Communicates ideas clearly and 
effectively in colorful yet appro- 
priate language. 

8. Bree Not quiet and not uncommunica- 
tive. 

$8. 4** Vivid imagery. 

4. 5» Does not use inhibition as a main 
defense. 

5. ви» Is not inhibited ог uncommunica- 
tive; does not have a rigid self- 
concept. 

6. gen» Balanced, flexible, and spontaneous 
affect. 

4.  .52* Has insight into self. 

& 59% Relationships with people neither 
tenuous nor marginal. 

9, 17088 Emotionally labile (but not neces- 
sarily insincere). 

10, tet Depression: depressed, ashamed, 
self-abasing and self-blaming. 

H. виа Role plays, tries to reassure self of 
acceptability and competence (un- 
stable identity) . 

12. .50* Identifies with the underdog. 


* Significant at 10% level; two-tailed test. 
** Significant at 5% level. 
*** Significant at 1% level. 


Characteristics of 5s with 
Low Drive Presence 
Thinking is blocked and inhibited. 


Quiet and uncommunicative. 


Minimal and stereotyped fantasy; 
clings to reality. 
Uses inhibition as a main defense. 


Is inhibited, uncommunicative, and 
has a rigid self-concept. 


Litile anxiety tolerance. 


Lacks insight into self. 


Relationships with people tenuous 
and marginal. 


Emotionally flat. 
Not depressed. 


Identifies self with values of a pro- 
fessional or occupational group in 
an appropriate manner. 

Does not identify with the under- 
dog. 
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or negative implications for personal 
functioning. It should be noted that 
these results are for an essentially nor- 
mal group of Ss; in a psychotic popu- 
lation, high drive presence apart from 
considerations of control is likely to 
be much more directly associated with 
pathology. . 
In marked contrast, low drive pres- 
ence, even apart from the question of 
control over that which is expressed, 
appears to reflect a pattern of inhibi- 
tion, overcontrol, and rigidity. These 
individuals seem to be out of touch 
with the inner resources of personal- 
ity: thinking is blocked (Nos. 1, 3, 
and 7), and control operations seem 
both excessive and shaky (Nos. 4 and 
6). There is also a blocking of the re- 


this over-all context, and especially in 
the light of the strong correlation with 
rigid self-concept (No. 5), it seems 
most reasonable to interpret the sug- 
gestions of a "professional" identity 
(Nos. 11 and 12) as reflections of a 
prematurely rigid identity formation 
in these Ss who are, after all, only 
adolescents in the first year of college. 
Table III presents correlations be- 
tween the drive integration ranking 
and the rankings derived from the Q- 
sorts. The over-all summary score for 
drive integration (described above in 
the section on summary scores) reflects 
а tendency towards thematic use of 
drive material at the one extreme and 
towards nonappropriate use of drive 
material at the other. : 
Ss with well-integrated use of drive 
content (amount of drive content held 
constant) present a general picture of 
smooth functioning, perhaps at the 


TABLE III. Rank Correlations between Summary Scores for Drive Integration 
and Personality Variables 


Characteristics of Ss with 


Rho Well-Integrated Use of Drive 
1.  .56** Skillful and orderly reasoning. 
2. 57 Efficiently ordered thinking and de- 
pendable judgment. 
3. gives Concentrates easily. 
4. 54* Concepts are neither loose nor 
autistic. 
5. — 49* High need play-mirth, 
6. 63%% Not iti 
Ot oversensitive to challenge and 
threat. 
7. 68s Does not fear privation; low need 
harm.avoidance. 
8. 50“ Not characterized by failure of de- 
fense. 
" å 
9. 72888 Does not easily experience anxiety; 
" И characteristically bland or serene. 
52 Suffers guilt over hostility and over 
^ 2» heterosexual impulses, 
. 69999 Does not use somatizati 
es ati 
main defense, еа 
.. 
12. врење Ваа то People narcissistically be- 
acfaes 
" diss acade of warmth, 


z Significant at 10%, le 
= Significant at 5% level. 
ignificant at 1% level. 


*** S 


Submits to maternal figures, 


vel; two-tailed test, 


Characteristics of 5s with 
Poorly-Integrated Use of Drive 
Thinking is vague and fuzzy, with 

ncologisms and distortions. 
Thinking not efficiently ordered; 
undependable judgment. 

Does not concentrate easily. 
Concepts loose or autistic. 


Low need play-mirth. 


Oversensitive to challenge and 
threat. 

Fears privation; high need harm- 
avoidance. 

Under stress becomes unadaptive 
and retreats to earlier modes of 
functioning; regression and failure 
of defense. 


Anxiety is stormy and diffuse. 


Does not suffer guilt over hostility 
and heterosexual impulses. 


Uses somatization as a main de- 
fense. 


Does not relate to people narcissis- 
tically behind a facade of warmth. 


Does not submit to maternal figures. 
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price of lesser involvement. Thinking 
is efficient and proceeds without dis- 
ruption by anxiety (Nos. 1 to 4), 
expressive needs find their outlet 
through relatively controlled channels 
(No. 5), and a basis for steady and 
adequate personality functioning ap- 
pears well established (Nos. 6 to 8). 
Coupled with this is some tendency 
towards experiencing conflicts intern- 
ally and psychologically (Nos. 10 and 
11). However, the strong correlation 
with “relates self to people narcissis- 
tically behind a facade of warmth” 
(No. 12), coupled with the trend to- 
wards possible blandness (No. 9), sug- 
gests that these Ss may achieve their 
adjustment largely through avoidance, 
lack of involvement, and minimiza- 
tion of affective experience. Correla- 
tion No. 13 (“submits to maternal 
figures"), though not inconsistent is 
at some distance from the other cor- 
relations; it may suggest possible 
sources of the contemporary charac- 
terological trends. 

Ss with poorly integrated use of 
drive material appear to be charac- 
terized by anxiety and disruption. In- 
tellectual processes cannot be used ef- 
fectively for control and also reflect 
the disruption of adaptive functions 
by anxiety (Nos. 1 to 4). Affective life 
is frequently unpleasant, character- 
ized by anxiety rather than more con- 
trolled and positive feelings (Nos. 5 
and 9). Тће picture is one of a per- 
sonality under constant stress (Nos. 6 
to 8). 

Although Ss using poorly integrated 
drive content in many ways present 
the "sickest" picture, an emotional 
health-emotional illness continuum 
does not adequately describe the dif- 
ference between these two groups of 
correlations. Rather, the difference 
lies in the nature of control opera- 
tions, their effectiveness, and the spe- 
cific problems that each kind of con- 
trol generates. While the well integ- 
rated use of drive is associated with 
many reflections of a potential for ade- 
quate functioning, there are also ten- 
dencies towards avoidance and guilt 
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—thus, at times a relatively stabilized 
character structure with neurotic and 
narcissistic elements. The Ss who use 
drive that is poorly integrated in the 
TAT appear to be characterized by: 
(1) free-floating anxiety and failure 
of defense (Nos. 8 and 9); (2) resort 
to somatic rather than psychic expres- 
sion of conflict (Nos. 10 and 11) ; and 
(3) a potential for psychotic thought 
disorganization (which in fact took 
place in one of these Ss sometime 
after this research was carried out) . 

Table IV presents correlations be- 
tween the summary scores for level of 
drive expression and the rankings de- 
rived from the Q-sorts. The summary 
scores for drive level (described above 
in the section on summary scores) re- 
flect a tendency towards modulated 
drive expression at the one extreme 
(high on indirect-disguised drive ex- 
pression and low on direct-unsocial- 
ized drive expression) and towards 
unmodulated drive expression at the 
other (low on indirect-disguised drive 
expression and high on direct-un- 
socialized drive expression). A rank- 
ing based on level II scores alone 
(direct-socalized drive expression) did 
not tend to give significant correla- 
tions. 

Ss who modulate the level of drive 
expressed appear to be characterized 
by a relatively balanced relationship 
between expressive and control proc- 
esses. This is reflected in a relatively 
free intellectual and esthetic expres- 
sive style (Nos. 1 to 4), a flexible 
identity (No. 5), non-competitive peer 
relationships (No. 6), and adequate 
controls over impulses (No. 7). There 
seems to be both a tendency and a 
capacity to experience and work 
through. conflicts internally; fantasy 
and activity stemming from the self 
(Nos. 8 and 9) rather than introjec- 
tion of aspects of the external en- 
vironment (No. 10) are used to cope 
with feclings and impulses. Coordin- 
ate with this is a tendency to experi- 
ence conflict within the self (No. 11). 
Тће over-all picture is of a relatively 
free intellectual capacity and an in- 
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TABLE IV. 
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. Rank Correlations between Summary Scores for Level of Drive 


Expression and Personality Variables 


Characteristics of Ss with 


Characteristics of Ss with 
Unmodulated Drive Level 
Thinking is vague and fuzzy, with 


Rho Modulated Drive Level 

1. ree Skillful and orderly reasoning. 

2 409es Thinking is neither naive nor con- 
ventional, 

3 Age Does not use words pompously, 
stiltedly, ostentatiously. 

4 979 Intellectual-esthetic creativity; high 
need understanding, need sentience, 
necd construction. 

5 64** Self concept not rigid. 

6 4** Docs not compete punitively with 
peers of same sex. 

7 52° Fear of losing control over sexual 
impulses is minimal. 

8. .61%• Aggressions are pent up апа dom- 
inate fantasy. 

9. 52° Redoubling of efforts when de- 
pressed. 

10. 56•• Does not use introjection as a main 
defense. 

ll  .58* At odds with s 


internal conflict 
cial, or unusual, 


* Significant at 1097 level; twi -tail 
** Significant at idear веш: 
*** Significant at 1% level. 


ternal experience of conflict. 


_ Ss using unmodulated drive expres- 
sion show two kinds of characteristics 
which may be conceptualized as re- 
flections of a tendency towards im- 
pulsive discharge and me 
adjustment to this, 
wards discharge 


petitive social relationshi V 
loose thinking ( wr; еј 


arge impulses in 
Such as fantasy (No. 
this is a weakening 


: 1l : 
tion) (No. 4) or bro and sublima- 


Ѓепѕеѕ (No. 9). The Protective and 
adjustive mechanisms all have a char- 
acter of brittleness and pretense as 
though “fastened on” without havin 

been produced by an ego successfully 
in control of impulses. These include 
a rigid and conventional self concept 


elf and has major 
5; feels isolated, spe- 


neologisms and distortions. 
Thinking is naive and conventional. 


Use of words is pompous, stilted, 
and ostentatious. 

Low intellectual-esthetic creativity; 
low need understanding, need sen- 
tience, need construction. 

Self concept rigid. 

Competes punitively with peers of 
same sex. 

Fear of losing control over sexual 
impulses is strong. 

Aggressions are not pent up and do 
not dominate fantasy. 

Helpless reaction to stress. 

Uses introjection as a main de- 
fense. 


Not at odds with self; does not feel 
isolated, special, or unusual. 


(Nos. 5 and 11), resort to external 
bases for control through introjection 
(No. 10), and a tendency towards 
seemingly-safe thinking (Nos. 2 and 3). 

Thus, although tentative, the cor- 
relations with the personality variables 
are in general accord with a priori 
expectations. The one exception tO 
this is the better correlation of the 
generally adaptive syndrome of corre- 
lations with highly modulated drive 
content than with level II (direct- 
Socialized) drive content. Correlations 
with the levels and integration scores, 
each of these conceptualized as an in- 
dex of ego control, present over-all 
pictures in some ways similar to one 
another—and this in spite of the fact 
that the levels and integration rank- 
ings are statistically independent (rho 
is only .14). In fact, all three major 
summary scores are unrelated statis- 
tically; total drive presence correlates 
with drive Integration .10 (rho) and 
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with drive level .09 (rho). The scores 
thus have some measure of reliability, 
validity, and independence. 


SUMMARY 

_ The present paper describes and 
illustrates a manual for rating the use 
of drive content in TAT stories. The 
manual was developed (and success- 
fully applied) in a research context 
and is geared primarily to research 
uses. The rationale for all rating and 
scoring derived from psychoanalytic 
theory, and particularly from "ego 
psychology"; a theoretical rationale 
for all major scores is presented. 

Three main types of ratings are 
described. The first of these represents 
the total number of reasonably direct 
derivatives of aggressive and libidinal 
drives which appear in ideational 
form in the manifest content of the 
TAT stories. The second two ratings, 
reflecting the degree to which drive 
content is integrated into the stories 
and the degree to which drive content 
is modulated in intensity and social- 
ized in aim, were conceptualized as 
indices of ego control over drive ex- 
pression. Various scores for summar- 
izing the ratings were described. | 

Material supporting the general in- 
dependence, inter-rater reliability, and 
validity of the main scores was also 
presented. 
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Types of Movement in Children’s Rorschachs 


Jonn M. REISMAN n 
Rochester Child Guidance Clinic 


One of Piotrowski's (1957) inten- 
tions has been to give interpretations 
to Rorschach determinants which 
lend themselves to empirical test. This 
study centered on that aspect of per- 
ceptanayltic theory concerning move- 
ment responses. Piotrowski in- 
terpreted human movement (M) as 
tendencies to assume the same atti- 
tude in dealing significantly with oth- 
ers; animal movement (FM) as ten- 
dencies which influence overt behav- 
ior only in states of lowered integra- 
tion or diminished consciousness, eg., 
intoxication or fatigue; inanimate 
movement (m) as tendencies which 
the person feels are desirable but un- 


attainable and which thus are never 
acted-out. 


The “tendencies” of the movement 
responses were said to be primarily 
indicated by three types of action. 
Extensor movements were character- 
ized by overcoming the force of grav- 
ity and €xpanding in space; they were 
interpreted as tendencies toward self- 
assertion. Flexor movements wer 
characterized by givi 
and/or shrinking in s 
intepreted as tendenci 
pliance. Blocked movements were 
characterized by tension or acting in 
opposite directions; they were inter- 
preted as tendencies toward indeci- 


siveness, 

_Drawing from his interpretations, 
Piotrowski Stated, “Since the M and 
FM tendencies 


: e for outward 
manifestation and the 


do not, 


the m are incompatible with the life 


M and FM. 


Consequently, the types of movement 


in the m should always be different 


from the movement types of the FM 
and particularly of the M.” 
211). 


This last statement was supporten 
by the analysis of a few nage 
protocols and little else. While = 
trowski recognized the lack of саро 
ical verification, ће explained that 1 
was due to the rarity of the occur- 
rence of m as a determinant. T he m 
pose of this study was to test his у, 
pothesis using Rorschachs Pus 
from children referred to а chi d 
guidance clinic. The hypothesis smes: 
If a child's m is of the um 
(flexor, blocked) type, then his 
and FM are not of this type. 


Although Piotrowski болада 
is ry largely he basis of wor 
cd qe cow. ба-а considered 
with adults (1952), it ise о is 
appropriate to test his om A kS 
ing a sample of children fo А 
sons. First, Piotrowski presen ea he 
hypothesis in the form of a оваа 
generalization, ie. it "pel d pium 
and is thus supposed to be p ipsis 
of all Rorschachs regardless o E ie ag 
of the person taking the test. C 
Piotrowski's ideas about EN ae 
have been used to interpret the P. 
ords of children (Ames, Learn z 
Metraux & Walker, 1952) and it ere 

of importance to try to detern 


а ~ was 
whether such use of his theory wa 
valid. 


METHOD 


Rorschachs were obtained ea 
folders of children referred to a ar = 
guidance clinic. For inclusion in t d 
sample, the child had to be be пеш 
as of at least low average intelligenc t 
Also his protocol had to cnm 4 
least one m and one M or FM which 
were identical with or highly similar 
to the examples which Piotrowski 
furnished of extensor, flexor, anc 
blocked types of movements (1957). 
Accordingly, a large number of move- 
ment responses were eliminated from 
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consideration. While this procedure 
tended to bias the results in favor of 
supporting the hypothesis, it was con- 
sidered more justifiable and fair to 
the testing of the hypothesis than ar- 
bitrarily classifying ambiguous or 
complex responses. 
_ From 80 Rorschachs, only 24 were 
found which satisfied the above cri- 
teria. In this sample, there were 17 
boys and 7 girls. Ages ranged from 
6-15 with a mean of 10 years. IQ 
scores ranged from 81-131, with a 
mean of 105. None of the children 
was considered psychotic but all were 
considered to manifest some form of 
psychiatric disturbance. While it was 
recognized that this sample was far 
from homogeneous, it should again 
be pointed-out that Piotrowski's hy- 
pothesis was unqualified and would 
thus be applicable to all Rorschachs. 
То test for reliability, all movement 
responses used in the study were ex- 
tracted from their records. They were 
then written verbatim in a random 
order so that it was impossible for 
judges to know which responses be- 
longed to the same record. This was 
done to minimize any effects of bias 
for or against the hypothesis. Two 
judges experienced in the use of the 


Rorschach categorized all the re- 
ing the same cri- 


sponses as to type 151 

dria employed by £'. judge A and E 
had 90% agreement; there was 80% 
agreement between Judge B and Е; 
there was 85% agreement between the 
two judges. Disagreements occurred 
mainly in the categorizing of what E 
considered to be blocked type re- 
sponses. 

As a measure of intra-judge relia- 
bility, three months following his 
original categorization, Е rescored all 
responses as to type. There was 97% 
agreement between the two scorings. 


RESULTS 


The twenty-four children produced 
a scorable total of 22 extensor, 9 


1 The author wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Bernard Атопоу and Mrs. Gladys 


Broude, who served as judges. 
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flexor, and 5 blocked M responses; 22 
extensor, 2 flexor, and 2 blocked FM 
responses; and 23 extensor, 9 flexor, 
and 2 blocked m responses. These re- 
sults were in agreement with Piotrow- 
ski's clinical impression that the ma- 
jority of m responses were of the ex- 
tensor type and with the findings of 
Ames, et. al. (1952) that the extensor 
type movement was more frequent 
than the flexor in the records of chil- 
dren. Within the sample, there were 
no marked or statistically significant 
differences in types of movements pro- 
duced between boys and girls, chil- 
dren above and below ten years of 
age, and children above and below an 
IQ of 105. 

According to the hypothesis, if a 
child's m was of one type, then his 
M and FM should be of another type. 
Of the 24 records, 19 of them on the 
basis of E's scorings, 18 on the basis 
of Judge A's, and 21 on the basis of 
Judge B's had т and M or FM re- 
sponses of the same type. These re- 
sults were in direct opposition to what 
would have been predicted from the 
hypothesis. 

Since Piotrowski emphasized the 
differences in type between m and M, 
the hypothesis was reformulated: ЈЕ 
a child's т is of the extensor (flexor, 
blocked) type, then his M is not of 
this type. Two records contained no 
M. Of the 22 records which did, 15 
according to E, 16 according to Judge 
A, and 18 according to Judge B had 
m and M responses of the same type. 
Again the results were directly op- 
posite to that predicted by the hy- 
pothesis. Furthermore, if it had been 
predicted that a child's m is of the 
same type as his M or FM, this hy- 
pothesis would have been supported 
(352—704; РО. 


DiscussioN 


The findings of this study not only 
fail to support Piotrowski's interpre- 
tation of m but are directly opposite 
to what would have been expected 
from his hypothesis. It might be ar- 
gued that the results were biased in 
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opposition to the hypothesis since the 
records may have contained many in- 
stances where M or FM or m re- 
sponses were of more than one type. 
However, only 8 of the 24 records 
had M or FM or m responses of more 
than one type and even among these 
8 were found two of the five which, 
according to E, were in accordance 
with the hypothesis. Therefore the 
majority of the records had movement 
responses which were either exclu- 
sively extensor or flexor. 


These findings are limited in that 
the sample consisted of disturbed 
children. Whether similar results 
would have been obtained had a 
sample of "normal" children or 
adults been used is open to question. 
However the findings of Ames, et. al. 
(1952) would lead one to expect that 
similar results would be found with 
a sample of “normal” children, If 
nothing else, the results of this study 
бае that Piotrowski’s interpreta- 
pum ur ва а is not applicable 
E € analysis of Rorschachs of dis- 
urbed children, Le. that m in these 
children 1s not indicative of tenden- 
cles which the child feels are desirable 
m Lose Sw vom On the contrary, 
: majority of the children in the 

mple were referred precisely, be- 
qe they did express only too well 

er m tendencies. What the results 
Suggest is Correspondence or positive 
Correlation between the types of 
ee: of m, M, and FM in chil- 
eren, They further Serve to point-up 

1с questionable validity of analyzin 
children's Rorschachs on the basis ot 
the same "nuclear" interpretations of 
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test variables as used 
(Klopfer, et. al., 1956). 


with adults 


SUMMARY 

On the basis of Piotrowski's inter- 
pretations of movement responses, the 
following hypothesis was tested using 
a sample of Rorschachs obtained from 
24 disturbed children: If a child's т 
is of the extensor (Пехог, blocked) 
type, then his M and FM are not of 
this type. 

This hypothesis was not supported. 
On the contrary, the results supported 
an opposite view that, with disturbed 
children, if a child’s m is of the ex- 
tensor (flexor, blocked) type, then it 
is highly probable that his record 
contains M and FM of this type. It 
was concluded that Piotrowski's in- 
terpretation of m is not applicable to 
the analysis of the Rorschachs of dis- 
turbed children. The results further 
served to emphasize the questionable 
validity of using the same "nuclear" 
interpretations of Rorschach test va- 
riables with both children and adults. 
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Inquiry: Partial ог Total 


. STANLEY ROSNER 
Child Guidance Clinic of Greater Bridgeport, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In a recent article by Feldman 
(1958) the important caveat is ad- 
vanced that the blanket interpreta- 
tons which form part of pire 
alytic theory must finally depend upon 
the patient's own associations. Feld- 
man writes: “I use this term (blanket 
interpretation) for interpretations that 
may be valid and correct when ap- 
plied to certain analytic material at 
the proper time, but that are often 
misapplied by indiscriminate use . . .” 
(p. 206.) 
$ Thus symbols, protestations, nega- 
tons and wishes may or may not al- 
Ways represent what we believe they 
represent in terms of classical psycho- 
analytic theory. Freud (1910) among 
others, has offered ample evidence to 
indicate that interpretation of sym- 
bolic content, fantasies, wishes, etc., 
Without the patient's associations, may 
lead to difficulties because: 1. The pa- 
tient may not be ready to cope with 
such interpretations and, 2. Symbols, 
devoid of the individual's associations, 
тау not always represent what we 
think they do. The concern of this 
Paper is with the second of these and 
particularly with respect to Rorschach 
testing. 
$ The increasing tendency to empha- 
size Rorschach content has been noted 
by Piotrowski: 

It has recently become the practice to 

centrate upon an analysis of the picto. 

content of perceptanalytic responses or the 

Verbal form in which they are expressed 

rather than upon an analysis of the Ror- 

ean record in terms of formal aspects. 

Many Psychologists never score their Ror- 

Schach records and rely almost solely upon 

Content analysis, (1957, p. 324) 
n,Prown (1953) and Lindner (1956) 
given chosen. responses which bass 
сте 19 Particular blot areas and of- 
GE 5 interpretations of the content 

such responses. Phillips and Smith 


con- 
rial 


(1953) have offered interpretations to 
certain animal, human and inanimate 
contents regardless of the blot area 
involved. These authors have quali- 
fied their suggested interpretations in- 
dicating that content interpretation 
be viewed as part of the total per- 
sonal, behavioral, and test constella- 
tion. However, these authors have 
been criticized for their methods of 
supporting their content interpreta- 
tions by referring to such poorly de- 
fined concepts as "empirical correla- 
tion" and "normative data." (Charen, 
1953; Schafer, 1954.) Thus, Schafer 
(1954, p. 118) writes: 
So long as they (Phillips and Smith) sup- 
port their claims by reference to data, 
these authors cannot be criticized for car- 
rying on “wild analysis" but one wonders 
at the nature of "normative data, however 
unrefined” that can organize such a mul- 
y of complex and elusive trends and 
ations around single response cate- 


пр! 

observ 

gories. 

It seems to this writer, however, 
that the emphasis upon obtaining suf- 
ficient statistical data to support a 
articular interpretation of a particu- 
lar content on the Rorschach is not 
the issue, but rather reflects а mis- 
placed emphasis and makes a fetish 
of objectivity. It is akin to arguing 
that if a great many patients view a 
spider as the symbol of the wicked 
mother, that we are justified in mak- 
ing the blanket interpretation covertly 
or overtly that whenever the spider 
symbol arises, it represents the wicked 
mother. However, as Feldman (1958) 
indicates, this need not always be the 
case and must finally depend upon 
the patient's associations. 

On purely logical grounds, such 
blanket interpretations lead to a cycle 
of repeatedly furnishing evidence to 
support one’s ideas rather than en- 
abling us to correct ideas which may 
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be of limited validity or productivity. 
More important, however, is the 
question as to whether the Rorschach 
is viewed as an instrument which we 
seek to make objective with stereo- 
typed definitions of formal (scoring) 
and content categories, or one which 
we seek to enable us to comprehend 
and grasp the unique characteristics 
of a unique individual to the greatest 
possible extent. It is true, of course, 
that the harried clinician will find it 
quicker and easier to inquire only 
enough to satisfy his scoring require- 
ments and then in writing his report 
to refer to a standardized list of in- 
terpretations. We are faced with a 
situation in which the more objective 
and standardized we make the Ror- 
schach, the less unique information 
we obtain; the more subjective and 
open-minded we make the Rorschach, 
the more unique information we ob. 
tain. 
m E: moe to question the notion 
ee у ог even in most in- 
particular content may rep- 

resent a particular j 
point is that this 
the case and 


t Scoring 
obtained (i.e, locati 
content category) , it 
out more about th 
ticular response. 


A few examples may 
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strivings and feelings of impotence. 
However, her elaborations indicated 
that to this young woman, hair repre- 
sented a major bone of contention 
between herself and her mother, who 
constantly criticized and degraded her 
hair style. 

Critics might respond to this by 
stating that the patient's arguments 
with her mother must represent the 
virility strivings suggested at first 
glance. No one can deny, however, 
that there is a vast difference between 
the general term “virility,” on the one 
hand, and all the nuances which 
emerged about the mother-daughter 
relationship, on the other hand. 

Another striking example is shown 
in the popular butterfly response to 
Plate І. On inquiry, it is seen as а 
butterfly that is flying and includes 
the entire card. At this point, inquiry 
could be dropped with a W, FM, A, 
P scoring. However, when the patient 
is asked what the butterfly brings to 
mind, the following associations are 
obtained: "It looks like a butterfly 
that is falling apart, jagged. (Q. How 
did it happen?) Like it got caught in 
something and was fighting and got 
torn. It looks like it was trying to fly 
away, to get away." 

Here, again, inquiring rather than 
simply accepting a response as given, 
proves to be extremely helpful. While 
nothing new about the exact meaning 
of "butterfly" is obtained, it is inter- 
esting to note that this patient was 
raised in an orphanage from which 
she had attempted to escape on sev- 
eral occasions. Upon being returned, 
she received severe physical punish- 
Tent resulting in permanent scars. 
It is very possible that the butterfly 
here rather than meaning anything in 
particular as an animal content may 
Well have represented this girl's re- 
actions to a restricting situation such 
45 may have been presented by the 
first Rorschach plate and which may, 
11 turn, also have been associated in 
her mind with her stay in the orphan- 
аве, the physical abuse, and the desire 
to escape. How much more meaning- 
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ful this response is than might appear 
at first glance. Brown's interpretation 
of the “frayed ' butterfly"? to Plate I 
(Brown, 1953, p. 259) certainly is 
very appropriate here, but does not 
nor could it be expected to highlight 
the nuances in this particular case. 
Phillips and Smith's (1953, Р. 120) 
comment concerning the “butterfly” 
content—“A popular content, hence 
one not useful in differentiating 
among normals"—does not touch upon 
the possibilities in this case. This is 
all by way of saying that there is no 
substitute for а thorough inquiry. 
To summarize: The notion is ad- 
vanced in this paper that stereotyped 
content analyses of Rorschach re- 
Sponses based upon normative data 
is not very different from making 
blanket interpretations in dream anal- 
ysis or in psychotherapy. This proced- 
ure is indefensible in the psychothera- 
peutic process and it is suggested that 
it is just as indefensible in the testing 
situation. While leading questions 
and over-inquiring concerning the 
formal aspects of the Rorschach are 
to be avoided, it is suggested that the 
patient's associations to some ог most 
content given on the Rorschach is 
usually very helpfu! in enabling us 
to understand much more about the 
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atient. It is also suggested that while 
normative data on content are inter- 
esting and helpful:from ап experi- 
mental and learning point of view, at 
the present time when the Rorschach 
is used as a diagnostic test instrument 
in individual cases, the most valid 
findings are to be gleaned from the 

atient’s own associations obtained 


during the inquiry. 
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Womb Fantasies in Heroin Addiction: A Rorschach Study 


Lioyp Н. SILVERMAN . 
New York University and Jewish Board of Guardians 
and 
Doris K. SILVERMAN 
Hunter College 


During the past thirty years only 
three groups of investigators have 
used projective tests to study the per- 
sonality factors that characterize drug 
addicts. The first to report findings 
were Merser and Funderburg (1947) 
who did a case study on one addict. 
Little was done with the projective 
material, however. The patient was 
described as an immature, inade- 
quate, impulsive, and unstable indi- 
vidual, with a verbal facade, who let 
herself be easily influenced by persons 
and circumstances. 


Test findings on groups of addicts 
were presented by Zimmering, Tool- 
an, Safrin, and Wortis (1951; 1952) 
and by Knight and Prout (1951). A 
series of surface personality variables 
were described as characterizing the 
addicts. The only characteristics that 
were reported by both groups of au- 
thors were: easily evoked anxiety, a 
narcissistic orientation, feelings of in- 
adequacy, and the absence of a solid 
masculine identification. The results 
Were presented in summary form with 
no evidence offered for the conclu- 
sions drawn, The failure to present 
evidence was a particularly serious 
error since “blind” evaluations of the 
test material were not made and sys- 
tematic comparisons ` with control 
groups were not reported, Thus, these 
findings until checked in a much 
more rigorous manner, are open to 
Serious question. 

A methodolo 
of research wa 
and Kornetsky 
group of addic 
that they had 


gically sounder piece 
$ reported by Gerard 
(1955) who studied a 


ts to test hypotheses 
formulated i 


In an im- 
pressionistic manner in two earlier 
Papers (1954a; 1954). Thirty two 


adolescent addicts at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky were given Rorschach and hg. 
ure drawings which were compared 
with the test results of 28 controls. 
The control subjects were similar to 
the addicts in age, ethnic background, 
and exposure to opiate use in their 
communities, The Rorschachs were 
appraised in terms of signs only. Sig- 
nificant differences between the two 
groups for certain signs were said to 
indicate that comparatively speaking, 
"the addicts showed little ability to 
respond with fantasy or with emo- 
tionally determined material . . · the 
addicts lack the richness and variety 
of resources necessary to function in 
novel unstructured or stressful situa- 
tions" (1955, p. 466). A comparison 
of the figure drawings of the two 
groups revealed that the addicts 
showed greater regression in projec- 
tion of their body imaga, grenet 
rigidity, fewer “normal” drawings and 
fewer indications of culturally accep- 
table roles than did the controls. This 
study, however, has a major mere 
dological weakness. The control Ja 
jects were paid for participating а 
the study while the addicts were no : 
Many of the variables for which sig 
nificant differences were found (e.g: 
number of R, M, and Sum C on the 
Rorschach and degree of differenta 
tion of the figure drawings) may we 

have been a function of the resulting 
difference in motivation of the two 
groups. Also, although all the a sa 
were given psychiatric diagnoses, the 
two groups were not equated for de- 
gree of pathology. The addicts were 
much sicker as evidenced, for exam- 
ple, by the fact that 50% were diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic while this was 
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of only 22% of the controls. 
a the most that could be said on 
е basis of their findings was that 
aig addicts show a greater number 
i test signs of psychopathology than 
ee addict, non-psychiatric 
n €nt controls. No legitimate claim 
could be made Гог the unearthing of 
pens personality variables that dif- 
та drug addicts from other 
Inds of equally disturbed individ- 
uals, 
ar ги current research, an attempt 
be made both to correct the 
methodological flaws of the earlier 
Studies and to deal with more specific 
Luisa iy variables than have here- 
оГоте been attempted. 
Proceduye: 


m research was initiated when 
staff of us (LHS) was employed as 
aff psychologist at the Psychiatric 
linic of the Court of Special Sessions 
of the City of New York. During опе 
Period of time he had occasion (0 
clinically evaluate a few heroin users 
sd psychological tests. In their Ror- 
Schachs he noted what scemed to be 
woe amount of imagery that 
eM to refer symbolically to prop: 
кад of the intrauterine state. n 
adi ‘ing led him to examine the Ror- 
chach records of other heroin users 
le had tested in the past. Altogether 
E records were examined and the 
Umber of responses of the kind just 
described seemed much greater than 
Patients usually give. In order to de- 
„ermine if this impression was valid 
d оле that would stand up to 2 
wee test, the following controlled 
dy was undertaken. . 

Selection of Cases: The Probation 

€partment of the Court of Special 
сине was asked to refer all heroin 
“ме that came under their pu 
den the Psychiatric Clinic for i 
see testing’. (We decided to ей 


ту, 

а Would like to express our gratitude to 

Part Alfred Cappisillo of the Probation De- 

anq ment of the Court of Special Sessions 

cha to the probation officers under his 
"Бе, and (о Mr. Edward Preble, group 
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nate any subjects who gave fewer than 
ten responses, but in only a few cases 
was this necessary.) Thirty Ror- 
schachs were collected, all of males 
who had committed crimes that 
brought them to court where they 
were eventually placed on probation. 
All used heroin intravenously and the 
shortest duration of time that the 
drug had been taken was two months 
by one subject, and he had taken five 
or six shots a day. One half of the 
subjects admitted using heroin for at 
least one year. The age, race, educa- 
tion, and diagnosis of each of these 
subjects are presented in Table I. 


The 30 control Ss were also young 
adult males who had committed 
crimes that brought them to court 
where they were placed on probation 
and referred to the Psychiatric Clinic 
for evaluation. These non-drug-users 
(as attested to by the subject and his 
probation officer) were also persons 
for whom heroin was readily accessi- 
ble. This criterion was thought neces- 
sary because we assumed that the de- 
termination of who becomes a drug 
addict is based on degree of accessi- 
bility of the drug as well as on person- 
ality factors. In order for a subject to 
be considered as someone to whom 
drugs were readily accessible either of 
two criteria had to be met: Criterion 
I: The youth was a member of a 
"gang" in which at least a few of the 
members were heroin users. In this 
environment he had every opportu- 
nity to take heroin and other drugs 
but never did. Eight subjects met this 
criterion. 

Criterion II: The youth lived in a 
part of the city in which large num- 
bers of drug users are known to reside. 
Manhattan is divided into about 90 
health areas and a listing has been 
made of those areas in which the 
reatest proportion of cases of drug 


usage have been reported on the court 


worker, currently affiliated with the New 
York School of Psychiatry for their coopera- 
tion in helping us secure subjects for this 
study. 
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dockets from 1952 to 19552. The 22 
subjects who met criterion II had all 
resided for years in one of the thirteen 
health areas in which there was the 
highest proportion of such arrests. 
Thus, it seemed reasonably safe to as- 
sume that they too could have taken 
drugs if they so desired. 

It was further thought desirable 
that the control subjects chosen should 
be similar to the heroin user group 
in age, race, education, and diagnosis. 
In large measure this goal was accom- 
plished (see Tabie D. 

Some of the control records came 
from subjects who меге especially 
tested for the purpose of the research. 


Method. of Scoring the Rorschach 
Content; АП the Rorschachs were ad- 
ministered by one of us (LHS) who 

new which records were given b 

froin users and which by controls. 

hus, in order to prevent bias from 
Entering into the Scoring of the rec- 
ords, the other author did all the 
Scoring without her knowing the 
group from which they came. 


hemes has been 


aptly presented ђ Sch 
114-130); y Schafer (1954, рр. 


Category І includ 
that we judged to 
that symbolically (or directly) ` те. 
ferred to Properties of the intra- 
uterine state, Responses in this cate- 
* This information has 


book on dru ада спо i 
Gerard, R, Lee, and E. Ronde hein, D. 


currently in preparation, 


ed those responses 
involve image 


Taste I—Age, Race, Education and Diagnosis of Heroin and Control Groups 


S 
= 


gnosis 


Dia 


ality 
der 


Race 


Person 


Schizo- 


Mean Years 


Puerto Rican of Education 


Mean 


5 
А 


3 
5 
5 


Psycho- 
neurosis 


Disor 


phrenia 


White Negro 


Age 


9.9 


12 


19.8 
(range 
17-27) 


Heroin 
Users 
(N-30) 


24 


9.8 


п 


Controls 
(N-30) 
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gory fell into four subcategories: (1) 
responses involving enclosures or liv- 
ing things in enclosures; (2) responses 
involving living things that were 
joined to other living things; (9) те 
sponses involving bodies of water, or 
things that were submerged in water 
or that habitually reside in water; (4) 
miscellaneous responses that were 
thought to have aspects with symbolic 
intrauterine meaning that could not 
be scored under any of the three afore- 
mentioned subcategories. 

A score of "2" was given to a re- 
sponse if it was felt that it almost cer- 
tainly belonged in one of the four 
subcategories. A score of "1" was given 
if it was thought likely that the “en- 
closure", “joined together", “water”, 
or “miscellaneous intrauterine impli- 
cations were not essential in determin- 
ing the response. „Examples, of re- 
sponses scored as “2 and 1” ae 
given below for each of the four sub- 
categories under category i; 
1. “Enclosures”: Scored "2" 
aves", " i oon , " ” 
сав, ар" “plane”, “vagina . 
“Joined Together": Scored 2 “lambs 
... like they're stuck together”, siamese 
twins", " (animal) head . . - TF RE 
and they're joined together here . Xe 

ет" — “elephant trunks — they те пе 2 

and they can't get away", "some porto 

cancer — malignant growth . . - looks like 
thev're all attached. and they have to be 
cut’. 
8. "Water": Scored "2" 
ў “seaweed growing in the wa 

“tropical fish”, “a river”. Scored "1" — 

“beaver”, “alligator”, “octupuses 

fighting", "turtle face". N 
4, "Miscellaneous": Scored "2" — “looks like 
darkness — looks very deep to me — like 
a very black cloud .. . like I was very 
high and deep", "white part looks like an 
egg inside . . . it's buried somewhere". 
Scored “1” — "a very fat person" (possi- 
ble reference to pregnancy), “toads . . . 
feeding at the tree" (a possible reference 
to parasitic activity), “а moth or butter- 
fiy . . . absorbing sunlight" (references to 
sun and fire were thought to be possible 
references to the warmth of the intrau- 
terine state.) 

Category II included responses that 


involved other highly regressive imag- 


“womb”, 


1o 


— “fish swimming", 


rS 


“house”, scored ` 


ery but without symbolic reference to 
the intrauterine state. Unlike category 
I, the expectation of differences here 
was not based on any striking impres- 
sion that the original 13 records made 
in this regard. Instead, we felt that, 
since we had this opportunity to eval- 
uate the records of heroin users and 
those of carefully matched controls, it 
might be fruitful to compare them for 
indications of other highly regressed 
needs. Another reason for our under- 
taking this line of inquiry was that 
many clinical workers have reported 
that in various ways drug addicts are 
highly regressed. Responses in, this 
category also fell into four subcate- 
gories: (1) responses with oral-recep- 


tive connotations; (2) 


responses in- 


volving humans ог animals in passive 
states; (3) responses involving phy- 
sical contact between humans or ani- 


mals; (4) 


miscellaneous responses 


that were thought to have aspects that 
were highly regressive which could not 
be scored in any of the three afore- 
mentioned subcategories. ' 


Responses were again scored "2" or 


"]" depending on how confident the 
scorer felt that the particular re- 
sponses had a particular meaning. Ex- 
amples for the four subcategories un- 
der Category II follow: 


1, 


. "Physical Contact”: Scored "2" 


"Oral-Receptive": Scored “2” “fried 
"dogs . . . nursing their mother's 
, “a stomach". Scored “1"—"стађ", 
"woman's breast", "a fat lady" (only 
scored “1” because it could instead have 
pregnancy implications) . 
""Passivity": Scored “2” — “crocodile . . . 
resting", "seals . . . sitting down", "butter- 
fly . . . relaxing". Scored "1" — “body of 
a pig... as if turned over and feet were 
reaching up in air", "spiders . . . like 
clinging on to something", "persons going 
to sit down". 


— "two 
dogs kissing", “two bears, it looks like 
they're rubbing noses", "two figures danc- 
ing . . . hands holding together". Scored 
“1” — "two people dragging another per- 
son", "two old men . . . back to back", 


"two kinds of animals — they're close 
together". 
"Miscellaneous": Scored "9" — "babies", 


“caterpillars”, “ту birthstone”, and “а 
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woman giving birth”. Scored "1" — “a 
bird . . . nothing existing — maybe some- 
thing a million years ago”, “prehistoric 
birds”, “dinosaurs” (these and other re- 
sponses involving prehistoric animals were 
thought of as possibly referring to pre- 
verbal feelings or impressions), “animals 
with their heads out of the ground yell- 
ing” and “a bee coming out of a hole” 
(the last two examples were thought to be 
possible references to the birth process) . 


The two main categories and the 
eight subcategories were not designed 
to be mutually exclusive, Many re- 
sponses fell into two or more subcate- 
gories even within the same main 
category. 

After scoring the responses of a par- 
ticular record, the “blind” evaluator 
made an overall judgment as to 
whether she felt that the particular 
record. was that of a heroin user or a 
control. She used as her criterion her 
global impression of the Rorschach. 
‘This impression, in large measure was 
based on the presence of intrauterine 
responses (Category I) since it was 
the large number of these that seemed 
10 uniquely characterize the records 
of the 13 heroin users in the pilot 
study. 

In making overall judgments each 
record was classified in one of f 
Ways: (1) heroin user, 
(3) don't know, but a f 
would be heroin user, (4) 
but a forced choice woul 

Three h 


our 
(2) control, 
orced choice 
don't know, 
d be control. 
ypotheses are thus bein 
tested in this study: Hypothesis I: 
The heroin user group will produce 
significantly more responses of the 
kind described as having intrauterine 
implications. than will 
group. Hypothesis II: 
group will produce signi 


user and control records a 
globally, they can be 
from each other to a d 


than that expected on 
chance. 


re evaluated 
distinguished 
€gree greater 
the basis of 
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Results: 


Since the difference between the 
average number of responses for the 
heroin user and control groups (27.9 
and 26.4 respectively) does not even 
approach significance, the absolute 
number of responses falling into the 
various categories can be compared 
for the two groups. 

The results bearing upon Hypo- 
thesis I are reported in Table П. The 
difference between the means for the 
two groups for Category I as a whole 
is significant at the .02 level (one- 
tailed test). When each of the four 
subcategories is considered separately, 
for subcategory 2 the means are the 
same, while for the other three sub- 
categories, differences are in the pre- 
dicted direction. However, only for 
subcategory 3, which has by far the 
greatest number of responses, does the 
t value reach significance, 

The results bearing upon Hypo- 
thesis II are presented in Table III. 
The total scores and the subcategory 
scores are all in the predicted direc- 
tion, but the differences are not signi- 
ficant. However, the difference in the 
total score yields a ¢ that would be 
significant at the .10 level, Thus, the 
the data indicate a tendency in the 
direction predicted by Hypothesis 11°. 

It should also be mentioned that an 
attempt was made to isolate those re: 
sponses from subcategory I (oral-re- 


F. dais : . 
* We believe that our use of non-heroin using 
delinquents as controls was responsible for 
Hypothesis II being only very weakly, SUD 
ported by our results. Тће great majority 
of our controls would be classified as aee 
ing out” personalities or as impulse А 
tics. These groups have been frequen ^ 
described in the literature as orally fixated 
and as possessing other primitive charac 
teristics. Thus, the heroin users may have 
given an unusually large number of id 
Sponses in Category II, but because the con 
trol group was in many ways similar [0 
them, they too, gave an unusually large 
number of these responses. If our premise is 
Correct, an examination of the Rorschach 
records of control subjects who are по! de- 
linquent should reveal a significantly fewer 
number of Category II responses than were 
given by either the experimental or the 
control group used ћете, 
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Taste II—Mean Scores for Heroin Users and Controls for Category I 
(Intrauterine Responses) 


" “Joined 
“Enclosures” Together” “Water” Miscellaneous Total 
Нена Subcategory Subcategory Subcategory Subcategory Category I 
Conte 19 4 4.6 S ira 
ontrols 13 4 26 5 si! 
Difference 6 0 2.0 2 55 
1.06 less than 1 203•• less than 1 291° 


Significant at .02 level 
** significant at .025 level 


Taste Ш1—Меап Scores for Heroin Users and Controls for Category П 
(Other Highly Regressive Responses) : 


“Physical 


“Oral- 
Receptive” ity” Contact” Miscellaneous Total 
Нета Subcategory Subcategory Subcategory Subcategory Category П 
Gare Users 3.9 13 13 14 80 | 
тој 34 9 12 ‘9 64 
Difference 5 5 1 5 24 
tess than 1 less than 1 less than 1 less than 1 1.36* 
e p <10 
Taste IV—Global Predictions of Heroin Users and Controls 
Actual Status Predicted Status 
“Don’t know 
but forced ‘Don’t know 
choice would Total but forced 
“Heroin be heroin Heroin choice would Total 
Н User” user" User "Control" be control" Control 
Heroin Users 12 8 20 6 4 10 
ontrols 9 6 8 13 9 99 


felt reasonably sure of her predic- 
tions. She was correct in 25 or 76% of 
these. Twelve heroin users and 18 


ceptiv | 
сар | that were thought to refer to 
e nursing process, References 10 


te as lips, milk, or milk products, 
animar. drinking, and milk-giving 
too als were included. However, here 
there was no significant difference 
€tween the two groups. 
the he results bearing upon Hypo- 
‘sis III are reported in Table IV. 
cred 4 all the judgments are consid- 
incorr, 2 of them were correct and 1 
Controls Twenty heroin users and i 
eight h were labeled correctly an 
Were Inte 03618 and ten controls 
Was Rr gaa incorrectly. Thus, there 
to the ve correct labeling compared 
9n the ж which would Бе expected 
Produ asis of chance. These results 
cant 2 о 4 Chisquare which is signifi- 
at the .01 level. 
choice the “don’t know but forced 
Cases y judgments are excluded, 
emain in which the evaluator 


controls were labeled correctly and 
two heroin users and six controls were 
labeled incorrectly. This time, Fish- 
er's exact probability test was applied 
and the results were significant at the 
.005 level. Thus, Hypothesis III is 
strongly supported by the findings of 


this study*. 

«A possible methodological flaw in this study 
should be noted. Because of the occasional 
lack of clarity in the handwritten records 
the author who did the testing (LHS) was 
present when the other author evaluated 
the Rorschach records. It is possible that 
DKS was cued as to which 
records came from heroin users and which 
from controls. We strongly doubt that this 
had any appreciable effect on the results. For, 
not only did the somewhat subjectively 
made global judgments discriminate be- 
tween the two groups, but the more objec- 
tively scored. Category I responses similarly 


unwittingly 
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A post ћос reevaluation of the scor- 
ing categories was undertaken, in the 
hope of sharpening the categories for 
future research. It was discovered that 
had scores been assigned more con- 
servatively, the differences between 
the two groups for some of the cate- 
gories would have been substantially 
greater. In the "water" subcategory, 
had only the two-point responses been 
considered (i.e. where there was great 
confidence in the meaning of the re- 
sponse) heroin users would have had 
a mean score of 3.1 and the controls of 
1.4. This would have increased the t 
value from 2.03 to 2.2, the latter fig- 
ure being significant at about the .015 
level while the former was significant 
at the .025 level. For the "enclosures" 
subcategory, we discovered that it 
would have been more fruitful to 
omit scores for such responses as jet, 
rocket, coal mine, vagina, castle peak, 
antique vase, and volcano. Upon re- 
evaluation, these responses seemed to 
us to have other implications that 
were probably stronger than that for 
enclosure. If this had been done and 
only responses with more certain en- 
closure implications had been in- 
cluded (caves, houses, shell animals, 
valleys, flower pots, boats, animals in 
holes, bushes, or boxes, cocoons, and 
nests), the mean score for the heroin 
users would have been 1.6 compared 
to a mean score of .7 for the controls. 
This would have raised the t value 
from 1.06 to 2.6. The former figure 
was not significant, while the latter is 
significant at the .015 level. 

Other post hoc observations were 
noteworthy: (1) Under category I, 
five direct references were made to an 
intrauterine state (four of "womb" 
and one of "embryo") and all by 
members of the heroin-user group. 
(2) In the "physical contact" sub- 
category responses of "animals kiss- 
ing" or "rubbing noses" were given 
ten times and in all but one instance, 
they were given by the heroin users. 


differentiated. However, ideally the metho- 
dology should be planned so that this pos- 
sible source of bias be eliminated. 
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(3) In the "miscellaneous" subcate- 
gory under Category II one subject 
perceived a woman giving birth 
and seven others gave responses that 
seemed to denote the birth process 
symbolically, Six of these eight sub- 
jects were heroin users. Also five sub- 
jects gave "caterpillar" responses and 
all of these were heroin users. 


The figures quoted in the last two 
paragraphs cannot be taken as sup- 
porting any of the hypotheses, since 
the modifications in the scoring cate- 
gories were made after the results 
were in. Cross-validation on ' new 
groups of heroin users and controls 
would be needed before it could be 
stated how valuable the new criteria 
would be. 


Discussion: 


The observations made as a result 
of perusing the Rorschach records of 
the original group of 13 heroin users 
has been borne out in this study of 
30 additional heroin users and 30 con- 
trols. The heroin users gave signifi- 
cantly more Rorschach responses in- 
volving imagery that symbolically 
refer to properties of the intrauterine 
state and which therefore can be tak- 
en as reflecting the presence of note- 
worthy unconscious womb fantasies. 


Before any conclusions are to be 
drawn, the cases that did not conform 
to expectation shall first be discussed. 
Since we believe that global judg- 
ments allow for the most effective usc 
of the Rorschach, it is the result of 
these that we shall concern ourselves 
with here. In these judgments, eight 
controls were incorrectly classified 25 
addicts and ten addicts were incor- 
rectly classified as controls. The pres- 
ence of responses suggesting won 
fantasies in the eight controls is on 
surprising. For in addition to the 0 р 
vious consideration of the fallibility 
of any clinician evaluating а Ror- 
schach, two other factors could have 
been anticipated as leading to these 
erroneous predictions. The first 15 
that when Rorschach content is al 
alyzed in terms of a theme, a one t? 
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one correspondence between that 
theme and a particular pathological 
condition is not to be expected. In the 
case of drug addicts, we are only sug- 
gesting that the presence of womb 
fantasies is one aspect of their psy- 
chology. No doubt much more is in- 
volved. Rado (1926, 1933), Glover 
(1933), and Szasz (1958) have re- 
ported on other essential elements in 
their makeup. Womb fantasies in oth- 
ст constellations can lead to other 
kinds of pathology and claustropho- 
bics (Lewin 1935) and asthmatics 
(Alexander 1941) , in particular, have 
been described as having these kinds of 
fantasies. It is certainly possible that at 
least some of the eight controls incor- 
rectly identified, did have noteworthy 
womb fantasies, but did not possess 
the other personality elements that 
are necessary in making one a heroin 
user, 

Second, it is possible that some of 
the responses designated as having in- 
trauterine implications had a different 
meaning to the patient giving them. 
Unlike the interpretation of symbols 
in dreams, the patient’s own associa- 
tons to his productions are usually 
not elicited in Rorschach testing (€X- 
cept for what may emerge during the 
formal Rorschach inquiry) and no de- 
liberate attempt was made to elicit as- 
Sociations in our study. In order to 
avoid making “wild” interpretations 
the common denominator in sets of 
unusual responses is therefore sought. 

Owever, some records do not allow 
Or an effective utilization of the “com- 
P gl denominator" principle since 
зна tes atypical responses are given 
th it is particularly with these that 

€ mislabeling of a theme can occur. 
ог While the occurrence of some rec 

ds resembling those of heroin users 
mane the controls could thus ae 
Contr. logically anticipated we а 
е icting the idea that won КЕ 
OF the pe esential to the psycho ову 
ten Ns heroin user, the gun rin 

it eroin users as controls could n 4 
able Necessary to account for this s 

е number of erroneous predictions 


9 


or 


by raising the issues of the fallibility 
of the Rorschach test or the particular 
clinician who evaluated these records, 
or by modifying the idea that womb 
fantasies are always present in heroin 
users. We think not. For further an- 
alysis of the results reveals two highly 
interesting and crucial findings. First, 
among the 30 heroin users, ten of 
them had been using the drug for a 
relatively short period of time (from 
9 months to 8.5 months, with a mean 
of 5.4 months) The other 20 had 
been using drugs for a much longer 


eriod of time (from one to 6 years: 


with a mean of 2.8 years) . Six of the 
ten heroin users who were mislabeled 
as controls came from the first group. 
Second, five of the subjects from the 
heroin user group had been “off” 
drugs for a very lengthy period of 
time when they were given the Ror- 
schach (from 1.5 to 5.5 years with a 
mean of 2.5 years): Not one of the 
other 25 was off drugs for more than 
8.5 months at the time he was tested. 
The mean amount of time that the 
latter group had refrained from tak- 
ing the drug was 2.2 months. ‘The 
difference between these two groups 
was even more striking in light of the 
fact that nine heroin users in the 
second group reported that they had 
tried unsuccessfully to wean them- 
selves of the heroin. Eight of the nine 
could not withdraw from the drug 
for more than six months. The ninth 
was able to withdraw for one year but 
he then returned to heroin by the 
time he was tested, Of the five heroin 
users in the first group who were able 
to abandon the drug for at least a 
year and a half three were mislabeled, 
as controls. Thus, of the ten heroin 
o were mislabeled as controls, 
hem had either been taking 
drugs for a brief period of time or had 
been “off” drugs for a very lengthy 
period of time. Conversely, there were 

subjects in the heroin-user 
who had been both "on" drugs 
for a lengthy period of time and who 
even when they tried, could not give 
he drug for more than a brief 


users wh 
nine of t 


sixteen 
roup 


up ¢ 


| 


== 
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period of time and fifteen of these 
were correctly classified as heroin 
users. From this point on we shall 
refer to these 16 as heroin addicts to 
differentiate them from the other 14 
heroin users?. 

The fact that 15 of the 16 heroin 
addicts were correctly identified while 
nine of the 14 "short term" or "suc- 
cessfully withdrawing" heroin users 
were misidentified, needs interpreta- 
tion. We believe it to mean that the 
first group, the heroin addicts, are 
characterized by a greater prevelance 
of, or potential for womb fantasies be- 
fore they ever begin taking drugs and 
this is one of the factors that makes 
withdrawal so difficult. We reason 
that the three mislabeled heroin users 
who were "off" drugs for at least a 
year and a half were able to give up 
the drug "habit" for the very reason 
that the womb fantasies and the im- 
pulses that these served were not 
strong in them in the first place. For 
this same reason we would further 
postulate that at least some of the six 
mislabeled "short term" heroin users 
would soon withdraw from the drug 
and remain "off" for а relatively 
lengthy period of time. 

However, it could also be argued, 
that the prevelance of much more 
notable womb fantasies among the 
heroin addicts was a result of their 


"The one mislabeled heroin addict in this 
group of 16 also deserves comment. He was 
the only one in the entire group of 30 
heroin users who was under the influence of 
heroin at the time he was tested, having 
taken a "shot" shortly before he came to 
the office where the Rorschach was admin- 
istered. One possible explanation for the 
absence of noteworthy womb fantasy re- 
Sponses in his Rorschach is that the phy- 
siological state that heroin induced was ex- 
репепсед as womb-like and thus the need 
or nurturing womb fantasies may have 
been temporarily abandoned. A second pos- 
sibility is that womb fantasies are not 
abandoned and perhaps even stimulated by 
the physiological state resulting from heroin 
usage and are actively discharged in con- 
scious semi-disguised fantasy. Thus, this 
subject may have released these fantasies 
before taking the test, thereby greatly 
minimizing their expression in his Ror- 
chach imagery. 
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extensive use of drugs, і.е. a function 
of the physiological effects of the drug. 
According to this agrument these el- 
fects would not be present if heroin 
had oniy been used lor a brief period 
of time or if heroin had been aban- 
doned for a lengthy period of time. A 
crucial step that could be taken to 
decide this issue would be to retest 
those "short term" heroin users who 
continue using heroin for a much 
longer period to determine if pro- 
longed drug use appreciably increases 
the number of Rorschach responses 
with intrauterine implications. Until 
this step is taken, our explanation as 
to what is cause and what is effect ad- 
mittedly rests on shaky grounds. 

An assumption of this study has 
been that the particular kind of Ror- 
schach content we have dealt with 
here has intrauterine implications. 
However, since it was only for the 
"water" subcategory of the four de- 
fined under Category I, that a signifi- 
cant difference was found, the ques- 
tion of whether this assumption is 
justified can be raised. The justifica- 
tion for the existence of this relation- 
ship receives support from Alexan- 
der's statement (1941, p. 62) describ- 
ing womb fantasies in asthmatics that 
“the universality of the significance of 
water (ocean, lake, bathtub, etc.) as 
a womb symbol belongs to the best 
established findings of psychoanaly- 
sis”, We should also like to point out 
that the direct non-symbolic refer- 
ences to the intrauterine state were 
given only by heroin users. Further- 
more, when the “enclosures” subcate- 
gory (which seems to us less ambigu- 
ous in terms of its referent) was rede- 
fined more conservatively, the differ- 
ence between the two groups became 
significant. However, in the absence 
of confirmatory associations to their 
Rorschach productions by the sub- 
jects, we feel that our interpretation 
of these responses is not a closed issue. 

We have been unable to find in the 
literature mention made by other in- 
vestigators of intrauterine fantasies in 
heroin users. The few projective test 
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Tie described earlier did not deal 
the d deis а themes, particularly at 
keré ров, level that we attempted 
tric ny ost. at the non-analytic psychia- 
deal a of drug addicts also 
les Pew. surface personality varia- 
assess th «метра. were not made to 
tasy ie а: 5 unconscious fan- 
that Zin, t is interesting, however, 
that th xy et al (1951) reported 
viewed е а. who they inter- 
dark dh erred to sit quietly in a 
the rom with soft music playing on 
themselves after they had injected 
oy eect D heroin. and that one 
ying in s to take his "shot while 
Water, T а, bathtub filled with warm 
authors Завет study by the same 
time, of | er] et al, 1952), this 
Dorted tha heroin addicts, it was те 
their feelin: all the addicts described 
appearar ings under heroin as "а dis- 
Pe ы of anxiety anda feeling of 
and floati with a sense of buoyancy 
infer from © . It seems reasonable to 
studies = the findings of both these 
urther маг в addicts were trying 
environ o simulate the intrauterine 
зе nent. 

analy S 
th 
ca] 


5 . 
idered very poor candidates for 
We were unable to 


report Tannheim, 1955) in a case study 


this 
» tl i ) 
hen lugh she does not deal with this 


Wa 
reri describing her patient, 
the quo» What she really wanted was 
be the Рен longing of the addict, to 
Bulfeq child, suckled, petted and en- 
етапе the mother... Her dreams 
tereg СС. the oceanic longing for shel- 
existence and oral satiation”. 
ег, we discussed our findings 
E Robert Savitt, one of the 
even EW psychoanalysts who has had 
Moderately extensive and inten- 
Perience with drug patients. He 
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indicated that our results having to 
do with the prevalence of womb fan- 
tasies in this kind of patient were con- 
sistent with his findings from treating 
individual addicts. 

We should like to make it clear that 
neither we, nor Savitt, posit the exis- 
tence of memory traces to account for 
the presence of womb fantasies. In 
terms of our present knowledge it 
would seem much more sensible to see 
these fantasies as based in ideational 
constructions that the growing child 
makes of what intrauterine life is 
like, as a result of what he factually 
learns and, even more important, of 
what he imagines it to be. 

What meaning do these intra- 
uterine fantasies have for the heroin 
user? The results of our research can- 
not answer this question, but simply 

oint to the existence of such fan- _ 
tasies. However, to put our findings in 
a theoretical context, two possible 
meanings that such fantasies could 
have shall be discussed. 

One possibility is that Lewin's for- 
mulation (1950, p. 108) about the 
womb fantasy being a disguised breast 
fantasy for the claustrophobic, also 
applies to the heroin addict. In dis- 
cussing claustrophobia he writes, 
“The intrauterine fantasy in which 
the child identifies itself with a nurs- 
ling, is taken into the abdomen and 
in that location continues its feeding 
or comes to rest in à sound sleep, 15 
a nursing fantasy with a shift down- 
ward from breast to abdomen". 

An alternate idea has been ad- 
vanced by Savitt in an unpublished 
aper presented at the 1958 mid-win- 
ter meetings of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association. Based on the an- 
alyses and partial analyses of four 
heroin addicts, Savitt questions if his 
atients' wishes for ап intrauterine 
existence are primarily а screen for 
the wish to be in the mother's arms 
and at the breast. He wonders instead, 
if it is not certain specific aspects of 
intrauterine existence that appeals to 

п addict, aspects that do not 


the heroir ; : З с 
characterize the infant’s relationship 
а 
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with the mother at the breast. "At- 
tempts at mastery through ог ~ | eos 
poration are not sufficient, e: cre 

or rapid enough (for the heroin a 
dict) ... He resorts, therefore, toa 
more archaic but more rapid form E 
passive receptivity which bypasses the 
oral route, namely the intravenous 
channel, which for purposes of nutri- 
tional intake may be considered the 
later day equivalent of the umbilical 
cord". Та elaborating upon this he 
states that for the heroin addict, only 
the intrauterine state as he fantasies 
it will satisfy "the need for the irre- 
sistible immediacy of relief from non- 
pleasure. The oral route is too slow". 
In addition, it is only in the fantasied 
intrauterine state that he can receive 
nourishment automatically and on de- 
mand. This Savitt believes тау be of 
particular importance due: to inade- 
quate early mothering received by ad- 
dicts. Based on his case material he 
hypothesizes that for heroin addicts 
the “flow of milk and the caress of 
mothering was interrupted too soon. 
The addict never had enough of ma- 
ternal milk and of mothering because 
he was weaned abruptly or suffered 
what amounted to an early psycho- 
logical abandonment by his mother 
: · · Because of this insufficient moth- 
ering, he needs to revert to a level 
analogous to that at which mothering 
(Le. complete nourishment and se- 
curity) occurred in utero independ- 
ent of the mother's psychological state 
or wishes. This regression, so to speak, 
1s created for a moment, at the instant 
the addict injects the heroin intraven- 
ously”, 
It should be noted that the idea 


that. intrauterine fantasies occur to a 
noteworthy degree’ in heroin addicts 
was arrived at 


у independently by Sav- 
itt and by us, as a rele of dro differ. 
ent methods of investigation, It was 
only after we made. this discovery, 
that ме compared notes. This 
strengthens the likelihood that this 
finding is a valid one, Still, confirma- 
tion by other projective | technique 
studies and by other psychoanalytic 
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investigations will be needed before 
this finding can be taken as a hard 
fact. 


SUMMARY 


This study was undertaken to in- 
vestigate the frequency of certain 
kinds of imagery in the Rorschach 
records of heroin users. This imagery 
appeared with seeming frequency in 
a group of 13 heroin users tested earl- 
ier. The subjects for the study proper 
were 30 young adult heroin users and 
30 controls. The controls were per- 
sons who were non-drug users despite 
the fact that heroin was readily acces- 
sible to them. They were very similar 
'to the heroin users in age, race, edu- 
cation, diagnosis, and in being appre- 
hended for criminal acts, The Ror- 
schachs were administered by one in- 
vestigator and were scored “blind” by 
the second investigator for two con- 
tent categories. Category I included 
responses involving imagery that was 
felt to symbolically refer to properties 
of the intrauterine state, therefore, 
reflecting the presence of unconscious 
womb fantasies. Category II included 
responses that involved other highly 
regressive imagery but without sym- 
bolic reference to the intrauterine 
state. The "blind" evaluator also 
made a global judgment as to whether 
she felt that the particular record was 
that of а heroin user or a control. She 
used as her criterion her global im- 
pression of the Rorschach primarily 
based on a flexible evaluation of the 
intrauterine responses. 


A summary of the results follows: 
(1) The heroin users produced a sig- 
nificantly greater number of responses 
with intrauterine implications than 
the controls. (2) There was no signifi- 
cant difference between the two 
groups for the number of responses 
that involved other highly regressive 
imagery, although there was a ten- 
‘dency in the predicted direction. (3) 
The “blind” evaluator was correct in 
predicting from which group each 
subject came in 7095 of the cases, а 
number significantly greater than 
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would be expected by chance. More- 
over, of the 16 heroin users who had 
used the drug for a‘lengthy period of- 
ume and were not able to withdraw 
€ven when they tried, 15 of these were 
categorized correctly. 

These findings were discussed and 
. an attempt was made to place them in 


_ a theoretical context. 
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i ignifi f the 
h to the Study of the Stimulus Significance o 
PR Rorschach Ink Blots’ 


J. О. Sines - 
Washington University School of Medicine 


There is the tendency among clini- 
cians to regard Rorschach cards IV 
and VII as having specific symbolic 
significance as father and mother fig- 
ures and several rather different ex- 
perimental approaches have yielded 
data which have tended to support 
such hypotheses (Meer and Singer, 
1950; Rosen, 1951; and Hirschstein 
and Rabin, 1955). Charen (1957) ,on 
the other hand, has argued against 
such practice on the basis of highly 
convincing clinical data, 

If cards IV and VII do in fact pos- 
sess such specific symbolic significance 
they must be considered to have con- 
notative meanings which are similar 
to the connotative meanings attached 
to the concept of “father” and “moth- 
er". One technique which is claimed 
to measure connotative meaning is 
the semantic differential as presented 
by Osgood and others (Osgood, 1952; 
Osgood, Suci and ‘Tannenbaum, 
1958). 

The study reported here was ап at- 
tempt to evaluate the stimulus value 
of each Rorschach card by the indirect 
means of determining the similarity 
between the connotative meaning of 
each card and the connotative mean- 
ing of a number of concepts, among 
which were “father” and “mother”, 


METHOD 
Subjects and Procedure 


Twenty undergraduate students (16 
males and 4 females) ranging in age 
from 19 to 36 years, who were en- 
rolled in an introductory Psycholo; 
course served as subjects. Each sub- 
ject was provided with 30 sheets of 
paper, on each of which was a form 


* This study was Supported in part by a grant 


from the institute for Medical Education 
and Research of St. Louis. 


of semantic differential consisting of 
sixteen 7 point scales. At the ex- 
tremes of each scale were adjectives 
which were essentially antonyms (see 
Table I) . At the top of each sheet was 


"TAnLE I. Scales Used in the Semantic 


Differential 

all 

ood .. ween Bad Lage cs ae aw Smal 
Pes s.» Weak Active с. ses Passio 
Soft .. 22x Hard Happy..... xs 
Friendly Hostile Beautiful ..... Ug y 
Warm ..... Cold Frightening . Reassur m 
Light .... Heavy Уоцпр.....::. о 5 
Bright = Dark Кіа. осам са а Crue! 
ГТ aco кс а Slow Dominant . Submissive 


a notation indicating what was to 
be rated on each particular set of 16 
scales. After being given two practice 
scales, 5'5 were instructed to turn to 
the first sheet at the top of which was 
the notation “Card 1". Card I of the 
Rorschach was then projected onto 
a screen at the front of the classroom 
and S's were instructed to rate the 
inkblot on all of the sixteen 7 point 
scales. When all S's had completed 
the rating they were told to turn to 
the next page where they were to i 
"Card II" which was then projecte 

onto the screen. Each Rorschach 
card was rated in this manner. 


When all 10 cards had been rated 
S's were instructed to proceed to the 
following pages and rate the собр 
which was printed at the top of each 
sheet. S's were allowed to work at 
their own speed from this point on. v 
general discussion of the purpose о 
the study followed the completion of 
all ratings. All 20 of the concepts used 
were Rorschach responses including 
most of the responses classified as рор" 
ulars (see Table ID. 

The similarity of the "meaning" at 
tributed to a given card was com- 
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Taste П. Concepts Rated in 
This Study 


Animal Hide Fire 

Ape Halloween Mask 
Bat Iceberg 

Blood Man 

Butterfly Monster 

Clouds Mother 
Dancing People 
Explosion Penis 

Father Witch 

Fighting Woman 


pared to the "meaning" attributed to 
each concept by means of the general- 
ized distance formula D = V X d^ de- 
vised by Osgood (1952). In. this case 
"d is the difference in allocation of the 
two concepts on a single scale (Os- 
good and Luria, 1954). Using this 
method a small value of D is associ- 
ated with greater similarity and а 
large D value with less similarity of 
ratings or connotative meaning. 


RESULTS 


The five concepts with the, lowest 
median D values (greatest similarity) 
and the 5 concepts with the p 
D values (lowest similarity) in re 
tion to each Rorschach card are ed 
sented in Table III. Specifically, eee 
tu d» mo: support the hypot 1ese 
that cards IV and VII have highly 515" 
nificant value as father and mother 
Symbols respectively. : 1 

The concepts used in шани 
Whose connotative meanings were 
Most similar to the connotauve mean- 


s r- 
ing attributed to Card IV are gene 


1 1 » t- 
ally negative, “frightening as o 
Pleasant. This raises the possi ical 
that contrary to the usual clinica 


Practice of inferring attitudes toware 
the father or other authority figures 
dO a subject's response to Care 7 
anf Subject’s response to the appo» 
ina of the “father” in this card n 
wan gate strong negative attitudes 

td the father or father surrogate: 
rather data obtained in this study зм 
to More validating with regan 
card Vip ypothesized significance ts 
Whos : In this case those со pE 
€ connotative meanings are M 


Most and Least Similar to Connotative Meaning Assigned to 


Rorschach Card. (Number 1 is most and Number 20 is least similar) 


aning 


with Connotative Me 


Taste III. Five Concepts 


IX 
People 


Mask 


Man 


VIII 
People 


VII 
People 


VI 
Witch 


IV 
Monster 


Ape 


ш 
Репіѕ 


п 
Реорје 
Penis 


People 
Mask 
Man 
Bat 
Clouds 


Blood 
Bat 


Penis 


Bat 
Man 
Penis 
Mask 


Woman 
Mask 
Hide 
Dancing 


Ape 
Hide 
Iceberg 
Mask 


People 
Woman 
Penis 
Mask 


Bat 


Fighting 


Witch 
Iceberg 
Father 


People 


Man 


Blood 
Hide 


Mask 
Hide 


Man 


Witch 
Mask 
Fighting 
Father 


o 
2. 
< 


Bat 


Mother 
Woman 


Fighting 
Witch 


Clouds 
Dancing 
Iceberg 


Ape 
Explosion 
Witch 


Dancing 
Woman 


Father 
Mother 


Dancing 
Clouds 
Explosion 


Dancing 


Mother 
Woman 


Explosion 
Butterfly 


Witch 


Explosion 


Witch 


Fighting 


Mother 


Dancing 
Iceberg 


Woman 


Iceberg Woman Iceberg 
Monster Monster Monster Monster 


Butterfly 


Iceberg Iceberg Monster 
Monster Monster Butterfly Iceberg 


Dancing 
Butterfly 
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similar to the meaning attributed to 
card УП are in fact predominantly 
human and female or feminine. These 
findings are entirely consistent with 
the tendency to infer attitudes toward 
women and females in general from 
the responses obtained on this card. 

In general, these data derive added 
validity from the clustering of the 
populars among those concepts with 
meaning most similar to the connota- 
tive meaning attributed to the various 
cards. Thus, those "P" responses 
which are W, W or D without excep- 
tion appear among the “most similar" 
concepts. Such responses are: Card I— 
Bat; Card П—Реорје; Card III—Peo- 
ple; Card V—Bat; Card VI—Animal 
Hide; and Card VII—Woman. It ap- 

ears, therefore, that the semantic dif- 
erential and the Rorschach may in 
part be tapping a similar level of at- 
titudes and perceptual tendencies. 

Other aspects of the data in this 
study require one to say the semantic 
differential and Rorschach tap similar 
levels of ersonality attributes only "in 
part", The most striking example of 
the differences involved is seen in the 
list of concepts rated in a similar 
fashion to the ratings given cards III 
and VI. The concept “Penis” does not 
appear to have "meaning" highly sim- 
ilr to the connotations of Card VI 
while 105 "meaning" is most like the 

meaning" assigned to Card III. 

This discrepancy may be attribut- 
able to any of several factors amon, 
which are the probable difference be- 
tween the effects on perception of 
group and individual administration, 
and the possible influence of conscious 


control factors in the individual face 
to face situation, 


Discussion 
Due to the size of the sample, the 


nature of the subjects and the manner 
of presenting the Rorschach cards sev- 
eral important questions can of course 
be raised. Whether or not the results 
presented here can be replicated with 
a larger, more representative sample or 
with neurotic or psychotic subjects is, 
however, an empirical question. In- 
dividual presentation of the cards 
themselves instead of group viewing 
on a screen may also result in different 
findings to some extent. 


There remain, however, at least 
three’ important points. First, the 
method employed seems to offer a val- 
uable approach to the analysis of the 
stimulus value of the Rorschach ink- 
blots. Second, within the limits of 
sample size and method of administra- 
tion, the results support in part the 
assumption made regarding the sym- 
bolic significance of Card УП and 
third, they corroborate the classifica- 
tion of certain responses as "Popular". 
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Effe S esL a 
cts of a Variation in Instructions on Responses to TAT Cards' 
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It is as 
third pe eg that responding in the 
ception T n to the "Thematic Apper- 
avoidance E E. (1 AT) produces fewer 
were respor экан, іп 5 Шап if he 
directly po ading with similar content 
this find out himself. In support of 
served "eu Tomkins (1948) ob- 
respond ар that Ss instructed to 
were the bns first person, i.e., as if S 
refused У. а in the picture, either 
all, or wh comply with instructions at 
duced ст they did comply, pro- 
ti the! overished stories. 

Was made те study, ап attempt 
tion to ex g put Tomkins’ observa- 
sumed up Dens test. It was as- 
person in? as compared with third 
avoidance StKUCHLONS the increased 
Као ор NERA with first person 
Onger initi would be reflected 1n 
total nar tial reaction times, longer 
number "ap times, an increase 

Second limi pauses exceeding а ten 
піна rib and a reduction in total 

er of words. 


" MrrnHo 
Subj ects а 


Ту 
Were о, З6рагайќе samples of male 55 
Posed pray ie One group was com- 
rom а 30 summer session students 
chology Introductory course in psy- 
Ома, а the State University of 
Was 243 ie вап аре of this group 
duca, years (SD 2.5). The mean 
“D onal level was 13.8 years (S 
h 
Thi € other group was composed of 


1 


5 arti 
article ; : А 
Ле is based on a dissertation sub- 


Mit 
t 
fif State 12е Department of Psychology 0 
Tb ам of Towa in partial ful- 
neg uthor the degree of Master of Arts. 
5 r wishes to express his indebted- 
n 


Кер. 2 Dr 

fra edy a Bertran D. Cohen and Јо. 
the thei the VA hospital in Jowa City 
ughout 
Now 


Wa at " Е T 
aukee. Ве University of Wisconsin-Mil- 


30 psychiatric patients hospitalized at 
the Veteran's Administration Hospital 
in Iowa City. No patients who were 
beyond 55 years of age, or who were 
suspected of neurological disorders 
were used. The mean age of this 
group Was 33.7 years (SD 7.7). The 
mean educational level was 10.2 years 
(SD 2.9). 

Because of the significant. differ- 
ences in age and educational level 
between these two groups, no attempt 
was made to compare their results in 


a single statistical design. 


Procedure: 
six TAT cards were used: Cards 
GGF, 2, 6BM, 7BM, 4, and 13 MF. 


Card 6GF, served as a sample card 
sented first, fol- 


and was always pre 
lowed by the remaining five cards 
presented in the above sequence. Sta- 


tistical analyses Were confined to the 
data for these five cards. 

Each 5 was administered all cards 
twice, once under each of two instruc- 
tional conditions. The standard in- 
structions required S to respond in 
the third person, while. the experi- 
mental instructions required S to re- 
spond in the first person, ie. to tell 

«y as though it were happening 
ЈЕ. Half the Ss were initially 
ictered the six card series un- 
instructions and, 


der the standard ) 
after an interpolated period of 15 
i re readministered the six 


minutes, WC r i 
the experimental instruc- 
other Ss were tested in the 
reverse order. . 
During the interpolated period, cer- 
tain piographical information (age, 
education) was secured and the In- 
formation subtest of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale was admin- 
istered. 
For the College 5а 
Ss stories by hand. 


mple E recorded 
For the patient 
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sample, a microphone, in clear view 
of S, was used and the stories were 
tape recorded. 


RESULTS 

Statistical Analysis of the Data 

Separate Lindquist Type II analys- 
es of variance (Lindquist, 1953) were 
computed for each of the four cri- 
terion measures for each group. Each 
criterion score for an individual 5 
Was computed by summing scores of 
the entire series of five TAT cards 
taken as a unit. 
Student Sample: 


In Table I, the main effect of the 
instructions was significant for all cri- 
terion measures except initial reaction 
time. 


TABLE I—Means of Criterion 
Measures Summed for Five TAT 
Cards and F Values for First and 

Third Person Instructions (Students) 


А First Third 
Criterion Person — Person F 
Initial Reaction 
Time in Seconds 121.46 87.43 3.92 
Total Time in 
Seconds 93793 76610 9.90** 
Total Number 
of Words 62323 59810 11.29** 
Total Number 
of Pauses 2.66 1.76 4,84• 
*p <.05 
i: к: =o 


In Table II 
der was signi 
measures 
pauses. 


As regards this latt 
nificant instructi 
tion resulted, 


Patient Sample: 


The results of the analyses i 

of vari- 
ance for the psychiatric po es 
presented in Tables TIT a 


nd IV, 
In Table III, the main effect of in- 


, the main effect ol or- 
ficant for all criterion 
except total number of 


€r measure, a sig- 
ons-by-order interac- 


structions was significant for only one 
criterion measures initi i 
1 8 lal react 
time, sa 


"TABLE II—Means of Criterion | 
Measures Summed for Five ТАЛ 
Cards and F Values for First and 
Second Administrations (order) of 
the 5 ТАТ Cards (Students) 


First Second 
Admin- Admin- " 
Criterion istration istration F 


Initial Reaction 
Time in Seconds 125.77 
‘Total Time in 


84.14 5.58* 


Seconds 774.07 — 9290.07 тубе" 
Total Number » 

of Words 529.76 630.57 10.58** 
Total number 

of Pauses 2.03 240 .80 
p «05 
+ p «01 

TABLE П1—Меапз of Criterion 


Measures Summed for Five ТАТ 
Cards and F Values for First and 
Third Person Instructions (Patients) 


First Third : 
Criterion Person Person Е 
Initial Reaction КЕ 
Time in Seconds 99.43 68.50 13.35 
‘Total Time in 
Seconds 391.43 397.36 18 
Total Number . 
of Words 271.60 — 281.16 32 
‘Total Number 
of Pauses 3.90 343 2.14 
* ip «05 
se poet 


Taste IV—Means of Criterion 
Measures Summed for Five TAT 
Cards and F Values for First and 
Second Administrations of the 5 
TAT Cards (Patients) 


First Second 
Admin- Admin- у 
Criterion istration istration F 
Initial Reaction 
Time in Seconds 0203 — 74920 5,01" 
Total Time in 
Seconds 49540 343.40 6.25* 
Total Number 
of Words 276.27 | 98927 .0002 
Total Number 
of Pauses 4.80 253 22.31" 
» x 
p «05 
** p <01 


Table IV reveals that the main ef- 
€ct of order was significant for all 
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criterion measures except total num- 
ber of words. 

There were no significant instruc- 
tions-by-order interactions. 

Discussion 
Treatment Effects 

Significantly longer total times to 
tell TAT stories, and a significantly 
greater number of pauses occurred 
when student Ss were required to re- 
spond to the ТАТ cards under first 
person instructions. Although not sig- 
nificant the mean initial reaction time 
for the student sample was nearly half 
again as long under first person as 
compared with third person instruc- 
tions. 

Contrary to expectation, the total 
number of words comprising the stu- 
dent Ss stories was significantly great- 
er when the stories were told in the 
first person. It may be argued that 
first. person instructions result in à 
heightened drive state 25 well as in 
the interfering tendencies suggested 
by the results for the other criterion 
measures. It is conceivable that this 
heightened drive state could result in 
greater productivity. It is also possi- 
ble, and worthy of further study, that 
verbal output under first person in- 
structions might be largely composed 
of relatively superficial verbalizations 
offered by the student Ss in their at- 
tempts to obey instructions and yet 
preclude personal content. | 

Significant treatment effects with 
respect to only one of the criterion 
variables, initial reaction time, was 
found for the patient group. The ab- 
sence of any other significant treat- 
ment elfects might be a function ol 
the impoverished level of the stories 
produced by the patients under both 
instructional conditions making it 
difficult to detect differences in the 
criterion measures. 

A second hypothesis is that the pa- 
tient group was inhibited with respect 
to the total task situation. This hypo- 
thesis is compatible with E’s observa- 
tion of a much greater degree of resis- 
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tance and suspiciousness encountered 
with patient Ss as compared with the 
student Ss. Perhaps contributing to 
their resistiveness was the presence 
and use of a tape recorder and micro- 
phone, which were not employed with 
the student sample. | 

Order Effects: 

From first to second administration 
of the TAT cards, there resulted a 
significant decrease in reaction time 
for both the student and patient sam- 
ples. This result could be a function 
of the effects of practice derived from 
telling a story the first time. 

Increases in total time spent on the 
stories and total number of words 
comprising the stories from first to 
second administration for the student 
Ss, may have also resulted from prac- 
tice with the test stimuli. A second 
possibility is that the student Ss felt 
they were expected to do better when 
they were requested to tell stories a 
second time, and hence productivity 
became more voluminous. 

No change in total number of 
words from first to second administra- 
tion of TAT cards was found for the 
patient sample, but significant decre- 
ments did occur in total time and 
total number of pauses. It is plausible 
that the decreased total time to tell 
stories of the same length resulted 
from a desire on the part of the pati- 
ent Ss to terminate the test situation 
as quickly as possible. This would be 
compatible with the inference of 
greater inhibition to the total task 
situation on the part of the patient Ss. 


The present experiment might be 
repeated either with the addition of 
special situational conditions designed 
to produce greater relaxation and 
more motivation to perform well or 
with prior selection of relatively coop- 
erative patients. Another approach 
might be to use drugs, such as sodium 
amytal (Masserman, 1943), in an ef- 
fort to reduce inhibition. It would be 
predicted that under such conditions, 
the criterion scores for the patients 
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would more closely approximate those 
of the student Ss. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to 
investigate the effects of a variation 
in instructions on S’s responses to 
TAT cards. Two samples of Ss were 
used: a group of 30 college students, 
and a group of 30 hospitalized psychi- 
atric patients. 

Each 5 was administered a series of 
five TAT cards twice; once under 
standard third person instructions 
and once under first person instruc- 
tons. Four criterion variables were 
investigated: initial reaction time, 
total narration time, verbal produc- 
tivity, and total number of pauses ex- 
ceeding a 10 second limit. 

For the student sample, the main 
effect of instructions was significant 
for all criterion measures except ini- 
tial reaction time. In the patient sam- 
ple, only one significant main effect 
was found; initial reaction time was 
longer under first person instructions. 

. ^s regards the order of administra- 
tion of the TAT cards, there resulted 


a significant decrement in initial re- 
action time, but significant increases 
in total time and total number of 
words from first to second administra- 
tion for the student 55. For the pati- 
ent sample, the effect of order was to 
decrease initial reaction time, total 
time, and total number of pauses. 
Possible reasons for the increase in 
verbal productivity [ог the student 
sample under first person instructions 
as well as the absence of significant 
instructions effects for all criterion 
measures except initia] reaction time 
for the patient sample were discussed, 
and specific research suggestions were 
offered. 
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Rorschach Card Rejection As A Correlate 
of Intelligence In Children 
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Fairfield State Hospital 
Newtown, Connecticut 
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Children’s Services of Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 


and 
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In a recent study Tamkin (1959) 
tested the hypothesis that intellectual 
functioning is a determinant of Ror- 
schach card rejection. Using a group 
of adult hospitalized neuro-psychiatric 
patients, he found that those patients 
rejecting one or more cards scored 
significantly lower on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale than those 
who did not reject any cards. More- 
over, he demonstrated a trend toward 
an inverse relationship between intel- 
ligence and number of Rorschach 
cards rejected. The present study has 
as its purpose the testing of the gen- 
erality of these findings by estendre 
the method employed to groups 9 
emotionally disturbed children. 


PROCEDURE 


From the files of the Psychology 


Departments of three different institu- 


i i ecticut, 
in the Hartford, Conne 
me s to emotionally 


area, offering service l 
disturbed children, 268 cases were 
randomly selected. The a icon 
participating were the Chula 
Clinic at the Institute, of wee the 
Hartley-Salmon Child E ui ane 
Clinic, and Children’s | e. od o 
Connecticut. The only criteria for in- 
his study were that the 


clusion in t 5 t 
child's psychological folder contained 
a formal evaluation of the child's in- 


tellectual functioning as measured by 
one of the standardized tests of intel- 
ligence, that a completely scored Ror- 
schach protocol was available, and 
that the child fell within the age 
range of 4 years to 17 years, 11 months 
at the time of testing. Rejection m 
defined as failure to offer a xs le 
response during the initial adminis 


tration of the inkblots. Although in 
a few instances the I.Q. was based 
on the Stanford-Binet Test or on one 
of the other Wechsler tests, in the 
vast majority (72%) of cases the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren had been used. The total sample 
included 179 males and 89 females. 
Their LQ.s ranged from 53 to 187, 
the mean being 98.1. 


RESULTS 


When children of all ages are com- 
bined, it is found that 70 or 26.1% 
of the total sample rejects one or 
more Rorschach cards. ‘Table I pre- 
sents the means and standard devia- 
tions in І.О. for Ss rejecting at least 
one card and for those rejecting none 
of the cards. The comparison shows 
a slight trend for the group in which 
rejections were elicited to score lower 
in intelligence than for the group in 
which no rejections occurred, but the 
t test of 1.68 indicates that the differ- 
ence is not significant even at the .05 
level. Since the groups differed sig- 
nificantly in variances, with the “no- 
reject” group having a greater vari- 


TABLE I—A Comparison In Intelli- 
gence Between Children Rejecting 
One or More Rorschach Cards and 
Children Rejecting None. 


Intelligence 
Groups Quotients t 
Mean S.D. 
Reject 
(es Ој 969 8.78 
No-Rejects 1.68* 
(МЕЕ 198): „а 993 13.61 


* Cochran and Cox modified t at the .05 ley, 
is 1.97; at the ‘01 level is 2.62. — 05 18] 
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A Comparison of Two Methods of Analyzing 
Rorschach Data in Assessing Therapeutic Change’ 


HaRoLD S. ZAMANSKY 
Northeastern University 
and 
ALFRED E. GOLDMAN 
Norristown State Hospital 


Investigations of the effectiveness of 
various forms of psychotherapy have 
frequently employed pre- to postther- 
apy differences on the Rorschach test 
as a principal criterion of personality 
change. Typically, the experimenter 
has set up a list of specific signs or in- 
dices (e.g, M, FC, Е+%, M:sum C) 
and has based his assessment of per- 
sonality modification upon quantüta- 
tive changes in these signs. While such 
an approach has the merits of objec- 
tivity, quantifiability and ease of sta- 
tistical handling, it may be contended 
that the use of isolated Rorschach 
measures as indicators of change tends 
to focus on discrete elements taken 
out of the context of an integrated 
performance, and thus presents : 
fragmented or distorted picture о 
modification in personality structure. 
What is necessary, according to the 
alternate view, is a global approach 
to the Rorschach protocol, in which 
the various response elements are con- 
sidered within the framework of the 
unique pattern of the total Rorschach 
performance. Hamlin, Berger, & Mete 
mings (1952, p. 109), for S 
have suggested that, "That which in- 
fluences the clinician most 1n making 
a judgement may not be an isola o 
score or sign. He may be influenced 
most by an insight that emerges from 
the interplay of many specific factors, 
or by a total picture of a personality 
that develops out of the total Ror- 
schach.” 

Besides permitting the analyst to 
assign a proper perspective to the va- 
rious Rorschach elements which lend 


1Expanded from paper read at E. P. A. Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, 1956. 


themselves to quantification, ап ap- 
proach in which the total Rorschach 
protocol is considered would appear 
to have the further merits of enabling 
one to take into account such un- 
quantifiable aspects of the Rorschach 
performance as the individual style 
and nuances which characterize spe- 
cific responses, as well as the sequence 
in which particular responses are pro- 
duced. 

The present paper reports the re- 
sults of an attempt to test the hypoth- 
esis that a. global analysis of Ror- 
schach protocols is more-valid than a 
sign approach in evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of a therapeutic program. 

A frequently cited study employing 
the sign approach is that of Muench 
(1947) who, among other criteria, 
made use of a list of 22 Rorschach 
signs of adjustment consisting, for the 
most part, of indices defined by Hertz 
(1946) . Muench applied these signs to 
the Rorschach records of twelve pa- 
tients obtained before and after ex- 

osure to non-directive therapy and 
found that these subjects, as a group, 
showed improvement on a statistically 
significant number of the signs. In an 
attempt to see if Muench's signs would 
again indicate significant change with 
therapy when applied to a new and 
larger sample, Hamlin et al. (1952) 
assessed the degree of change in 20 of 
these signs in the.pre- and postpsy- 
chotherapy Rorschach records of 20 
patients. Additionally, the experi- 
menters tested for a change in Buh- 
ler's Basic Rorschach Score (1948). 
Тће results indicated that, as a total 
group, the patients did not manifest 
statistically significant pre- to post- 
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therapy differences on Muench's signs 
of adjustment, although there were 
slight differences in the expected di- 
rection. A significant mean gain was, 
however, shown in the Basic Ror- 
schach Score. А 

Additional studies of the effects of 
psychotherapy in which pre- to pose 
therapy differences in specific Ror- 
schach signs (not necessarily the ones 
used by Muench) constituted the 
principal criterion of change are 
those of Barry, Blyth, & Albrecht 
(1952), Cadman, Misbach, & Brown 
(1954), Carr (1949), Haimowitz & 
Haimowitz (1952), Lord (1950), and 
Piotrowski & Schreiber (1952) 
Changes tending to favor the therapy 
patients were observed by Cadman et 
al, Haimowitz & Haimowitz, Lord, 
and Piotrowski & Schreiber, although 
Statistical tests of significance are re- 
ported only by Cadman and by Haim- 
owitz & Haimowitz, while Lord did 
not employ a control group. On the 
other hand, Barry et al. correlated 
changes in 70 Rorschach indices with 
independent judgements of change in 
adjustment level and found statistic- 
ally significant relationships for onl 
three signs. Similarly, Carr, using a 
list of signs very much like those of 
Muench, failed to find significant 
changes following therapy. 

It appears, thus, that there is a con- 
siderable lack of agreement in the ex- 
perimental literature about the use- 
fulness of a Rorschach sign approach 
in evaluating therapeutic change. 

Studies in this area in which a more 
global treatment of Rorschach results 
was utilized have also not been unani- 
mous in their results. Carr (1949) , in 
addition to his use of the sign ap- 
proach mentioned above, also asked 
an experienced Rorschach worker to 
evaluate therapeutic change by means 
of a thorough study of total pre- and 
posttherapy protocols. No significant 
improvement following therapy was 
found, in contrast with the fact that 
a much greater degree of improvement 
was indicated by independent coun- 
sclor evaluations. Kessler & Wolfen- 


stein (1953) , while apparently apply- 
ing no statistical tests, reported that 
for 66 per cent of their cases there was 
a close agreement between Rorschach 
assessment of therapeutic change and 
change on an independent rating 
scale of behavioral items. Krout, 
Krout, & Dulin (1952) and Haimo- 
witz & Haimowitz (1952) used a form 
of global Rorschach approach in 
which test responses were evaluated in 
terms of a series of clinically meaning- 
ful concepts or categorics such as anxi- 
ety and reality orientation. Both 
groups of investigators reported re- 
sults which, in general, favored the 
patients receiving psychotherapy. 


METHOD 


In the present study, the relative ef- 
fectiveness of a global and a sign ap- 
proach to the Rorschach test as a 
measure of therapeutic change was 
assessed by comparison with an inde- 
pendent criterion of response to ther- 
apy. It was hypothesized that the 
global treatment would prove to be 
the more valid. This study was devel- 
oped in the context of a research pro- 
gram, carried out at the Boston State 
Hospital, in which the authors were 
concerned with the assessment of the 
effect of an intensive program of an- 
cillary therapeutic procedures upon 
the adjustment of chronic mental hos- 
pital patients (Notman & на е 

Subjects. Forty-eight male and 4 
female chronic mental hospital pa- 
tients constituted the subjects of the 
present experiment. The mean age о 
these patients was 41 years, and they 
had been hospitalized for an SUEDE. 
of eight years at the time the Heus 
began. All of the females and most о 
the males had been diagnosed as func- 
tionally psychotic. For approximately 
half of the male and half of the female 
patients, the therapeutic program con- 
sisted of an intensive schedule of an- 
cillary therapies, such as occupational. 
recreational and educational therapy: 
vocational guidance, and psychiatric 
social service casework, The remain- 
ing fifty per cent of male and female 
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patients, though not recipients of this 
formal intensive program, were, never- 
theless, exposed to the varieties and 
amounts of ancillary and/or somatic 
therapies commonly received by pa- 
tients in the usual course of events on 
à chronic mental hospital service. Ad- 
ditionally, 15 of the females in the 
intensive ancillary therapy program 
and 10 in the usual hospital chronic 
Service program received group psy- 
chotherapy. For the males, the thera- 
peutic program lasted 21 months, for 
the females, 14 months. These periods 
define the pre- and posttreatment in- 
tervals of the present study. 

These 96 patients were selected 
from a larger number so as to exclude 
those whose Rorschach records con- 
tained less than nine scorable re- 
sponses, since it was felt that so few 
responses did not permit valid statis- 
tical manipulation. 

Procedure. To test the hypothesis 
of the present study, pre- to post- 
treatment changes in 11 quantitative 
Rorschach indices, on the one hand, 
and a global rating of change based 
on the total Rorschach protocol, on 
the other, were compared with an in- 
dependent criterion of therapeutic 
progress or change. 

Hospital ward social adjustment, as 
measured by rating scales obtained at 
the times that the Rorschachs were 
administered, constituted the inde- 
pendent criterion of therapeutic prog- 
ress or change. These ward behavior 
rating scales were completed Бу 
nurses and ward psychiatric aides fa- 
miliar with the patients. Although 
different rating scales were used for 
the male and female patients, they 
were designed to reflect a similar 
order of behavior. For the male pa- 
tients, the ward observation items of 
the Multidimensional Scale for Rating 
Psvchiatric Patients, developed by 
Lorr, Jenkins, & Holsopple (1953) 
were used. For the female patients, a 
ward behavior rating scale developed 
by the present authors was used. The 
items in both scales are concerned 
with such aspects of patients’ Бе- 
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havior as assaultiveness, withdrawal, 
participation in ward social activities, 
and personal tidiness, and seem to 
represent a reasonable sampling of 
social behavior on the ward. 

The Rorschach tests were admin- 
istered to all 96 patients at the begin- 
ning and at the conclusion of the 
therapeutic program —already de- 
scribed. In order to minimize varia- 
tions in performance ascribable to dif- 
ferences in the examiner-testee rela- 
tionship, the same psychologist admin- 
istered the pre-and posttests to any one 
jatient in almost all cases. All 192 
Rorschach protocols were scored by 
one person. 

The 11 quantitative signs or indices 
were selected. either because of their 
traditional interpretive significance 
or because of recent experimental evi- 
dence on the basis of which a relation- 
ship to therapeutic change might rea- 
sonably be expected. The quantitative 
indices employed were: М + (human 
movement with good form level) , ЕС, 
W- (whole response of poor form 
level), popular responses, Sex re- 
sponses, F+% (ratio of F with good 
form level to total F, Klopfer's) , 
(H + На) %, and (А + Ad + 
Aobj) %. 

In addition to these, were three in- 
dices, derived from criteria described 
by Friedman and by Phillips, and 
their associates, which appear to be 
correlated with sequences found in the 
normal course of ontogenetic develop- 
ment (Friedman, 1952; Hemmen- 
dinger, 1951; Lane, 1955; Phillips & 
Smith, 1953). The first of these 
measures, the index of integration, in- 
dicates the ratio to the sum of all W 
and D responses, of those W and D 
percepts in which an attempt is made 
first to analyze the blot into a num- 
ber of parts and then to synthesize 
these components into a well-inte- 
grated good form-level response. The 
second measure, the index of primitive 
thought, indicates the ratio to the sum 
of all W and D responses, of three 
percepts which are almost universally 
considered to be pathognomonic of 
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severe cognitive disfunction: confabu- 
lations, contaminations and fabulized 
combinations. 

The third of these developmental 
indices, the Fx score, was first pro- 
posed by Waldman (1950), and re- 
flects the balance of form .dominance 
in all responses involving color and 
shading. The Fx score is calculated in 
an analogous manner to the way color 
responses are generally scored: if the 
form element is dominant in a re- 
sponse involving color or shading, it 
is assigned a weight of 0.5; if F is sub- 
ordinate, a weight of 1.0 is assigned; 
responses determined by color and 
shading with F absent are given a 
weight of 1.5. The sum of the 
weighted scores in which F is sub- 
ordinate or absent is subtracted from 
the sum of the weighted scores in 
which F is dominant over color or 
shading. Therefore, the higher the Fx 
score, the greater the emphasis upon 
form. 

These, then, were the 11 indices, 
each of which was compared with the 
independent criterion of therapeutic 
change. 

The global Rorschach judgements 
of change in adjustment level were 
made by a highly qualified clinical 
psychologist who has had a consid- 
erable amount of clinical and research 
experience with the Rorschach.? Ver- 
Байт pre- and posttreatment Ror- 
schach protocols for each patient, with 
information identifying the temporal 
sequence masked, were presented to 
this judge. On the basis of all the in- 
formation potentially available in the 
protocols, and considering the various 
response elements in whatever combi- 
nation and with whatever weighting 
he thought proper, he ranked the two 
records for each patient in terms of 
which one appeared to represent a 
greater degree of social adjustment. 
In addition, he also indicated, on a 
four-point scale, the level of confi- 


* For these global Rorschach judgements, the 
authors are very grateful to Dr. J. Warren 
Thiesen, Chief Psychologist, Boston Vet- 
erans Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic. 


dence with which each judgement was 
made. Considering those pairs of rec- 
ords for which the judge felt unable 
to make a confident judgement of 
change as reflecting no essential pre- 
to posttreatment differences, it was 
then possible to classify cach patient 5 
response to the treatment program as 
improved, impaired, or unchanged, as 
indicated by the global Rorschach 
judgement of social adjustment. Since 
all global ratings were made by à 
single individual, it was, of couat 
not possible to assess the reliability о 
these judgements. 

Treatment of the data. Since many 
Rorschach indices yield sharply 
skewed distributions for most popula- 
tions (Cronbach, 1949) , only nonpara- 
metric, or distribution-free, techniques 
were utilized in the evaluation of the 
data. Pre- to posttreatment differences 
in six of the. 11 Rorschach indices 
[F+ 9, (Н + Hd) %, (А + Ad + 
Aobj) %, Fx score, index of integra 
tion and index of primitive thought] 
were correlated with pre- to post 
treatment differences on the inde- 
pendent criterion, ward behavior € 
ings, by means of Spearman's ran й 
difference coefficient. The distribu 
tions of pre- to posttreatment differ- 
ences in the remaining Rorschach in- 
dices were found to contain a large 
number of tied scores and, therefore 
instead of using a standard corre A 
tional technique, the data were pe 
ed in the following manner: for eac 
of these Rorschach indices, patients 
were divided into three groups, E 
cording to whether they displayed € 
increase, a decrease, or no change 01 
that index. The Kruskal-Wallis 
ranked one-way analysis of ages 
test (Mosteller & Bush, 1954) wa 
then applied to pre- to posttherapy 
differences in the ward behavior cri 
terion scores attained by the three 
distributions of patients. This р 
cedure was followed for the M+, Е 4 
М/— and Popular indices. The guo 
tion assessed by such a procedure war 
whether there are significant differ 
ences among the means of groups 9 
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ward behavior scores, when these 
groups have been established on the 
basis of positive or negative change on 
specific Rorschach measures. 
_ A similar procedure was employed 
in determining the degree of relation- 
ship between global Rorschach judge- 
ments of change and the independent 
criterion. The Kruskal-Wallis test was 
applied to ward behavior scores dis- 
tributed among three groups in terms 
of the category in which each patient 
was placed along the improved- 
unchanged-impaired continuum by 
the global Rorschach judgements. | 

Since different ward behavior rating) 
scales served as the independent cri- 
terion for the male and the female 
patients, the relationship between 
each Rorschach measure and the cri- 
terion was determined independently 
for the male and the female groups of 
patients. The resulting probability 
values were then combined (Jones & 
Fiske, 1953) . 

RESULTS 


The comparison of global Bey 
schach judgements of change 1n socia 
adjustment with the ward behavior 
ratings indicated that these two mea- 
sures were related at a statistically sig- 

ificant level (Table 1). 

The pasce. probability for the 


TABLE I—Global Rorschach 
Judgements vs. Criterion 
Kruskal-Wallis 


statistic P Combined P 
Males 5.30 .07 
Females 8.30 02 01 


male and female groups’ results was 
equal to .01. 

On the other hand, with the excep- 
tion of (A + Ad + Aobj) %, changes 
in no one of the 11 quantitative in- 
dices proved to be significantly re- 
lated to changes in the criterion (Ta- 
ble П). No statistical test was applied 
to changes in the number of sex re- 
sponses since 81 of the 96 patients 
failed to produce sexual content in 
their pre- and posttreatment Ror- 
schach records. An inspection of the 
data indicated that the 15 patients 

roducing sexual responses were dis- 
tributed along the entire range of the 
independent criterion. It was felt, 
therefore, that this measure was not 
sufficiently sensitive to be considered 
an effective index of change in ther- 
apy. 

'The single Rorschach index which 
was significantly related to the ward 
behavior criterion was (А + Ad + 
Aobj) %. For both groups of patients, 
the correlation was positive, though 
somewhat low, with a combined prob- 


Taste П Quantitative Rorschach Indices vs. Criterion 
Quantitative Index 


3 
= 
Бе < 
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Index Index E 4 
of of + Es 
integra- — prim. x < Рор- 
Ер % Ех tion thought = ~ M+ FC W— ular Sex 
eRhoor Ht 138 00 —08 —18  —01 28 4 2373 37 346 
3 P 37 100 5; 2 96 45 S 30 80 2 jg 
$mRhoorH* 20 14 .09 05 —.04 26 66 33 53 85 о 
Е Р 17 33 52 75 39 075 70 80 8 70 Z 
È Combined P 20" 70 70 80 ~98 05 95 50 30 30 
aRho, the rank-difference correlation coefficient, was utilized in relating the following 


indices to the criterion: F+ %, Fx, 
Hd) %, and (А + Ad + Aobj) 95. Н 
FC, W— and Popular. 


Index of integration, Index of primitive thought, (Н 4- 
, the Kruskal-Wallis statistic, was utilized with МУ, 
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ability equal to .025. It may be ar- 
gued that this is not a genuine rela- 
tionship of significance since it is 
likely that, in examining a large num- 
ber of comparisons, a few may be dis- 
covered whose statistical significance 
is due solely to chance fluctuations. 
The impact of this argument is miti- 
gated, however, by the fact that corre- 
lations of borderline significance be- 
tween (A + Ad + Aobj)% and the 
criterion were found in independent 
analyses of both the male and female 
patients’ responses (see Table II). 
This is, then, a relationship which is 
supported by more than a single oc- 
currence; it is indicated in data from 
two independent groups of subjects, 
and cannot, therefore, be lightly dis- 
missed. 


Discussion 


The results of the present experi- 
ment indicated that judgements of 
change in general social adjustment 
based on an examination of the total 
Rorschach protocol were significantly 
related to an independent measure of 
change on this variable. On the other 
hand, all but one of the 11 quantita- 
tive Rorschach indices failed to show 
such a relationship. We are faced with 
evidence that changes in such time- 
honored and respected indices as 
F+ 9$, M+ and FC fail to relate sig- 
nificantly to a measure of therapeutic 
change, when considered individually. 

It is likely that the reason for this 
failure lies precisely in the fact that 
these indices were treated discretely. 
The behavioral correlates of each of 
these indices have been fairly exten- 
sively explored. It is not difficult for 
the experienced clinician to describe 
the circumscribed area of the person- 
ality to which any one of these meas- 
ures probably relates. However, when 
the given task is that of evaluating 
change in so broad an area as social 
adjustment, which is the resultant of 
so many interrelated elements, it is 
usually insufficient to regard only one 
segment of the personality in isolation. 
dynamic and unique balance of many 


Rather, it is necessary to consider the 
factors, in the light of which the role 
of any one aspect may then be prop- 
erly evaluated. Piotrowski (1943) puts 
the matter as follows: 
Every person with many CF's is стопоп- 
ally self-centered and labile, but the in- 
tensity and frequency of this feeling reac- 
tion, the manner in which it is outwardly 
manifested, and particularly the type of 
motor reaction it may initiate, cannot be 
derived from CF's alone, but from the CF's 
and the place the CF's occupy in the whole 
record. 


In addition, it is likely that the ef- 
fectiveness of a quantitative sign ap- 
proach to the Rorschach is limited by 
distortions introduced merely by the 
application of arithmetic processes in 
expressing the performance of a 
group of subjects on any single index. 
A change from 3M to 4M is probably 
not qualitatively equivalent to a 
change from 7M to 8M; and, in all 
likelihood, a W:M ratio of 8:4 is to 
be regarded from a vastly different 
point of view than a 2:1 ratio. These 
are distinctions which the clini i 
can and does make in considering 
Rorschach protocols in a global man- 
ner; they may, however, easily be ob- 
scured if the data are treated by con- 
sidering the number of signs of ad- 
justment on which a group of patients 
was able to show a quantitative in- 
crease. A discussion of this problem, 
as well as of others related to the 
quantitative use of the Rorschach, 
may be found in Мозак (1952). Сан 
bach's well-known review (1949) a 
pitfalls in the application of statis: 
tical techniques to Rorschach scores 
is, of course, relevant here also. 


Some investigators (e.g., Hamlin et 
al, 1952) have suggested that it might 
be possible to produce a more effec- 
tive list of Rorschach signs if efforts 
were devoted in the direction of de- 
veloping more highly refined or more 
qualitatively demanding indices. A 
least one study, however, indicates 
that such a suggestion should not be 
regarded with excessive optimism 
Using 42 patients in client-centere 
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therapy, Peterson (1954) correlated 
three different investigators’ lists of 
Rorschach signs of adjustment, pre- 
sumed to reflect change in therapy, 
with ап independent objective cri- 
terion of therapeutic success. His ex- 
pectation was that the more vigorously 
defined signs, those involving а 
greater degree of qualitative specifica- 
tion (e.g, using only M and W based 
on responses of better than average 
quality, rather than counting all M 
and W), would correlate more highly 
with the criterion. The results of the 
experiment failed to support the hy- 
pothesis. 

The finding that the only one of the 
11 Rorschach indices to relate sig- 
nificantly to the independent cri- 
terion was (A + Ad + Aobj) % was 
at first rather surprising. It has al- 
ready been suggested that this is prob- 
ably not a spurious result. Some 
understanding of this finding may be 
gained from a further consideration 
of the criterion of therapeutic change 
employed in the present experiment. 
Because the subjects were chronic hos- 
pitalized psychotics, it was thought 
that pre- to (phair changes in 
a measure of ward social adjustment 
would constitute a reasonably valid 
criterion of therapeutic movement. It 
may be, however, that an increase in 
stereotypy of thought and behavior 
such as is generally considered to be 
reflected in a rise in animal content 
(Klopfer & Kelley, 1946; Phillips & 
Smith, 1953) is so essential а com- 
ponent of adjustment to the daily rou- 
tine of a mental hospital chronic 
ward, particularly as this is. evaluated 
by psychiatric aides, that it is suffi- 
cient to account for a statistically sig- 
nificant relationship between these 
two factors. 

That stereotypy of behavior is not 
the only, nor perhaps even the most 
important, factor affecting ward ad- 
:ustment is suggested by the fact that 
in the global Rorschach comparisons, 
which were also significantly related 
to the ward behavior ratings, (А + 
Ad + Aobj) % was merely one of a 


large number of factors which were 
considered together, and, as indi- 
cated by the clinician who made the 
comparisons, was given only minimal 
consideration. Nonetheless, it is likely 
that we have here a specialized in- 
stance where behavior in a broad 
sphere of activities is sufficiently over- 
determined by a single personality at- 
tribute so that changes in the latter 
are able to account for a significant 
proportion of change in the former. 

In considering this result, it is im- 
portant not to lose sight of the spe- 
cific subject population and, perhaps 
even more important, the particular 
criterion of change that was employed. 
It seems much less likely that (А + 
Ad + Aobj) % would play so signifi- 
cant a role if one were dealing with 
the adjustment in the community of 
a group of non-psychotic patients re- 
ceiving psychotherapy. Muench 
(1947), for example, found that his 
patients (apparently nonpsychotic) 
displayed little change in animal con- 
tent following nondirective therapy, 
while Barry et al. (1952) found that 
pre- to posttherapy changes in animal 
content for his 31 patients (for the 
most part, nonpsychotic) failed to 
correlate significantly with judge- 
ments of adjustment level. 

While, therefore, the results of the 
present experiment indicate that (А 
+ Ad + Aobj)% may be reflecting 
aspects of the personality which play 
an essential role in the everyday hos- 
pital ward adjustment of the chronic 
psychotic patient, they do not justify 
the conclusion that this index, when 
treated in isolation, may in general be 
safely considered as a sensitive indi- 
cator of personality modification fol- 
lowing therapy. 


SUMMARY 


The relative effectiveness of changes 
in 1] quantitative Rorschach indices 
and of global Rorschach evaluations 
as measures of response to a therapeu- 
tic program was assessed by compari- 
son with changes in independent rat- 
ings of ward social adjustment. The 
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subjects employed were male and fe- 
male hospitalized chronic psychotics, 
and the treatment program consisted, 
for the most part, of an intensive 
schedule of ancillary therapies. 

The results indicated that judge- 
ments based on a global assessment of 
Rorschach protocols were significantly 
related to the independent criterion, 
while, with the exception of (A + Ad 
+ Aobj) %, no one of the quantita- 
tive Rorschach indices reflected this 
criterion adequately. 
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Some Effects of Non-Personality Factors on Rorschach Performance 


MELVIN ZAX, GEORGE STRICKER AND JONATHAN Н. Wiss 
University of Rochester 


Since 1921, the year in which Her- 
mann Rorschach published his Psycho- 
diagnostik, a monograph describing 
his test, the "ink blot" test has gained 
ever-increasing attention as both an 
experimental and a diagnostic device. 
Concomitant with its growing role as 
a practical tool, the Rorschach test 
itself became the subject of much ex- 
perimental scrutiny and controversy, 
in an effort to discover both its 
strengths and limitations. Much of 
this experimentation concerned itself 
with individual Rorschach test factors 
or determinants, the verifiability of 
which, as Beck (1940) has pointed 
out, is one of the major foundations 
upon which the test stands. It early 
became apparent, however, that the 
parameters affecting performance in- 
cluded not only the personality fac- 
tors, but also, as Sarason (1950) dem- 
onstrated, such non-personality deter- 
minants as: (a) the purposes of test- 
ing, i.e, the reasons given by the Ex- 
aminer and the preconceptions of the 
Subject; (b) the time and place of 
testing; and (c) the Examiner him- 
self. It becomes important to under- 
stand these factors clearly when we 
attempt to apply interpretive schemes 
to Rorschach data based upon statis- 
tical norms, since these assume that 
the data have emerged from an es- 
sentially standard situation. . 

Тће results of research designed to 
meet this need for more information 
have been appearing in greater vol- 
ume as more has been understood con- 
cerning the dynamics of the test situa- 
tion and of the Examiner-Subject rela- 
>, There has been, however, a 
conspicuous lack of organization of 
these results. It is felt that the need for 
such à systematization of findings is 
becoming more acute, since the cur- 
rent Zeitgeist 15 bringing the inter- 
personal aspect of psychological test- 


tionship 


ing, as well as psychotherapy, into 
sharper focus. This paper will there- 
fore attempt to organize, and, it is 
hoped, give a meaningful perspective 
to the findings in the area of the in- 
fluence of non-personality determin- 
ants on test performances. 

For the purposes of this paper it has 
been convenient to posit the four fol- 
lowing categories of major focus: (a) 
Overt set. In these studies Ss were ex- 
plicitly instructed to attempt to pro- 
duce various types of responses and 
the effects of such induced “sets” were 
measured; (b) Covert set, An attempt 
was made to induce particular sets in 
Ss in a more subtle manner, eg. in- 
ducing an "anatomy set” by allowing 
Ss to see pictures of operations while 
"waiting" to take the Rorschach. In 
these studies no explicit instructions 
were given to 55 concerning any type 
of response since the intention was to 
measure the effects of the subtly in- 
duced set; (c) Situational factors. Less 
clearly defined sets were induced in 
exposing 55 to various situations prior 
to testing; and (d) Examiner vari- 
ables. The effects of personality and 
sex variables of the Examiner were 
studied. In addition the rapport be- 
tween S and E was considered. 


Tue EFFECTS OF CONSCIOUSLY 
ASSUMED SETS 


In his discussion of the influence of 
volition on some test determinants, 
Rorschach (1942) distinguished be- 
tween those factors which could be in- 
creased at will and those which were 
less subject to such an increase. In the 
case of the former he felt that, if in- 
structed to do so, Ss were capable of 
producing clearer percepts (F+), of 
ordering responses in a rigid sequence 
ranging from W (responses to the blot 
as а whole) to D (responses to rela- 
tively common details within the 
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blots) to Dd (responses to rare de- 
tails), and of responding with pam 
or fewer interpretations involving 

(animals) as the content. In each case, 
however, these deviations from the 
ordinary mode of responding Were 
thought to be accompanied by a gen- 
eral lowering of the quality of per- 
cepts and involving in particular a de- 
crease in W and M (human move- 
ment) responses. On the other hand, 
Rorschach indicated that only Ss cap- 
able of giving many W and M re- 
sponscs in the usual test situation were 
capable of increasing the number of 
such percepts through a conscious ef- 
fort. Thus, in the case of these factors, 
an increase in prod uctivity was 
thought to depend upon an individual 
constitutional tendency, and the abili- 
ties involved in making such responses 
were considered to be in the nature of 
talents. However, he felt th 


at the pro- 
duction of C 


(color responses) could 
be influenced to some extent by the 
creation of a conscious set. Despite 
this apparent difference, he believed 
that. the relationship between the 
number of M and the number of C 
responses remained constant. 

"These statements provided a num- 
ber of hypotheses for a series of studies 
described by Hutt, Gibby, Milton and 
Pottharst (1950) . They have reported 
that 55 who were instructed to sce M 
percepts would do so in a retest toa 
significantly greater degree than could 
controls, Furthermore, these new M 
responses were of a type commonly 
believed to be qualitatively rich and 
meaningful. Notable shifts in Erleb- 
nistypus (M:C) resulted since the in- 
crease in M responses was not accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in 
С responses. The finding that Ss could 
significantly increase their M те- 
sponses when instructed to see people 
in action was confirmed in a replica- 
tion study by Allen and Dorsey (1954). 
Gibby (1951) investigated the stability 
of those Rorschach variables presumed 
to measure intellectual traits. His 
three groups of experimental Ss were 
Instructed either to see M, to see as 


many D as possible, or to see C, F E 
and H on a retest. He found wy an 
(D+Dd) % to be highly unstable with 
We, showing a significant decrease for 
all groups retest and (D + Dd) % 
all groups on retest an 4) 76 
showing a significant ог nearly signi 
ficant increase for all groups. In addi- 
tion, significant changes in 49%, ie 
and number of content categories were 
found when a set was established to 
alter those particular variables. The 
F+% factor, however, was highly 
stable, even when Ss were instructec 
to emphasize good form. 

Two studies which focussed on the 
reliability of the Rorschach венно 
also provided data оп the volitional 
modifiability of responses to the Ror- 
schach. Fosberg (1941) in the earlier 
of these studies asked Ss, upon retest 
to make the best possible impression, 
or in other cases, the worst possible 
impression, that they could. Results, 
reported in the form of correlations 
indicated a high degree of stability for 
all indices under all conditions. Be- 
cause of some concern over the statis- 
ical analyses involved, Fosberg's study 
was replicated by Carp and Shayzn 
(1950) with a counterbalanced tes 
retest paradigm for the two expert 
mental conditions. The $e ges 
they reported for separate indices re- 
wailed that D, Dd, Pe, F—F, pne 
A-+Ad, and R were relatively stable 
while W, M, CF and color total were 
comparatively unstable. f 

These studies challenge some о 
Rorschach’s beliefs concerning the 
Stability of test scores. In particular 
they contradict his notion that Ss de 
readily change the F+% and giat 
Erlebnistypus is a stable ratio, ci 
alterable by conscious effort. Т Е 
changes in both М and color total re 
ported by Carp and Shavzin (1950) 
for example, occurred even where па 
direct suggestion was used. It shou 
be noted, however, that in some re- 
spects the test of Rorschach’s thinking 
regarding M and W stability has not 
been completely adequate. А satisfac- 
tory test would require a direct com 
parison of the capacity to increase, 


yj? 
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volitionally, the number of desired 
responses between those Ss originally 
giving many and those originally giv- 
ing few. 


115 OF COVERTLY 
BLISHED SETS 


THE 


Granting that Ss are capable of al- 
tering their responding as the result 
of direct suggestion, the next problem 
raised is how sensitive is the Ror- 
schach to more subtle suggestion and 
what effects might less direct influ- 
ences have on responses. In a widely 
quoted study, Coffin (1941) found 
that having Ss read one of two experi- 
mentally created articles attributed to 
a Harvard professor prior to testing 
in which it was asserted that a high 
status group saw either ТУ and 4 re- 
sponses or D- inanimate responses 
would result in their seeing а pre- 
dominance of the combination men- 
tioned in their article. Abramson 
(1951), using group testing, was also 
able to cause an increase in W and D 
responses by "informing" his groups 
that individuals of high status tended 
to perceive а predominance of one 
type or the other, and that this tend- 
ency was related to intelligence. In 
addition Abramson observed concom- 
itant changes in other categories. Ss 
“set” to see W responses showed sig- 
nificant decreases in. R, D, Dd, FM, 
M:C ratio, F% (Klopfer) , 495, Beck 
P and Klopler P and significant in- 
creases in W, 2 and C. Ss set to see D 
responses on the other hand, showed 
significant decreases in W, A%, H+ 
A% and Klopfer P and significant in- 
creases in R, D, Dd, m and Fc. 

Norman, Liverant and Redlo (1952), 
arguing that studies of the above type 
created sets directly related to the test- 
ing situation, decided to investigate 
the effects of an even more subtly in- 
duced set. Using a test-retest paradigm 
they attempted to establish a "food" 
set in one group of Ss and a "move- 
ment" set in another through the use 
of antecedent tasks involving the ex- 
amination of either 40 colored food 
advertisements or 20 colored and 20 


achromatic photographs of people in 
action respectively. For the "food set" 
group, the changes in R, CF, (СК 
С) 9 and Food % were evaluated 
Only R showed a significant change 
(a decrease at the 10% level). For the 
"movement set" group differences be- 
tween R, Ето, M95, Total M% and 
Не, were studied and again only R 
showed a significant change (this time 
a decrease at the five percent level). 
One must note, however, the failure 
to conduct an inquiry in this study. 

In a similar study, Rabin, Nelson 
and Clark (1954) had Ss wait in a 
room decorated with either an array 
of anatomical charts or photographs 
of nude or semi-nude females. They 
found no significant differences be- 
tween these groups and a control 
group in the number of sex and anat- 
omy responses given. 

This series of studies appears to af- 
firm the previously noted instability 
of R, the location indices, some of the 
commoner content categories, and a 
few of the determinants. The failure 
of Norman et al (1952) to find any 
changes in determinants may be re- 
lated to the noted omission of an in- 
quiry in their study. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SITUATIONAL 

FACTORS 


Studies falling under this rubric dif- 
fer from those which attempted to es- 
tablish specific sets in that the created 
set was usually not well defined and 
less of an attempt was made to predict 
the effects of the imposed situation. 
In a sense, therefore, these were ex- 
ploratory studies designed to provide 
data about the practical effects on 
Rorschach responses of being sub- 
jected to certain stresses, undergoing 
certain types of training, or having al- 
ready taken either the Rorschach or 
other psychological tests. 

Harrower-Ericksonand Steiner (1941) 
investigated the effect on subsequent 
retests of taking the Rorschach as a 
group test. Although their data were 
not reported in terms of deviations 
from chance expectancy, the trends 
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they found suggested that simple re- 
petition of the test was a far more 
serious factor than those changes in 
administration involved in group test- 
ing. In a later, and comparable study, 
Rohrer and Edmondson (1956) seem 
to have confirmed this finding. Com- 
paring group and individual records, 
significant differences were found in 
only two indices, with those Ss who 
took the test individually showing a 
greater percentage of anatomy respon- 
ses and a greater response production 
on cards VIII, IX and X. Comparison 
of the first administration (disregard- 
ing type of administration) to the sec- 
ond, revealed significant differences in 
12 indices. These were: (a) increases 
in D%, Dd%, 8%, Наф, Ad%, А19, 
FY, (Beck), and R; and (b) decreases 
in ch, FC% and P. Nearly all of the 
changes observed by Harrower-Erick- 
son and Steiner were in the direction 
found by Rohrer and Edmonson. 
The increase in R on the second test 
which was found in bot 


Studies was also noted by Ble 
(1954) ina st Le 


Gibby, Miller (1954) 
he effects that 
ministered, psy. 
ауе on respon- 
Accordingly, 
outpatients were 
nder-Visual Motor 
hematic Appercep- 
chsler-Bellevue In- 
te or th in- 
Scheerer Color-Form Die dee Teo 
па fifth group, 


(1954) 
Д меге соп- 
15 problem, 


The former attempted to increase col- | 
or responding by exposing Ss to a lec- 
ture on visual color perception theo- 
ries and a session during which slides 
of brightly and variously colored bits 
of oddly shaped gelatin papers were 
shown, some of which suggested ап. 
association between the form of the 
paper and its color. She found subse- 
quent increases in R and color respon- 
ses but also noted similar increases in 
the records of a control group. Since 
she failed to compare the two groups, 
her results are inconclusive. 

Leventhal (1956) utilized two types 
of perceptual training to influence W 
and Z responses. His analyses focussed 
on only the first response to each card 
in order to control for R and he found 
that one of his training procedures 
(practice with the multiple-choice 
modification of the Gottschaldt fig- 
ures) actually resulted in a significant | 
decrease in W and Z as compared with 
controls. Although training with the | 
Mooney Closure Test figures resulted 
in an increase in W and Z, this was | 
not significantly greater than the in- | 
crease found in the control group. | 

Since the Rorschach is usually ad-! 
ministered during a stressful period іп 
the life of the S, it is important to 
understand the specific effects of stress 
on responding if we are to keep such 
effects from clouding our understand- 
ing of the basic personality picture. | 
Only three studies have approache 
this problem, with each studying а 
different type of stress, In a well exe- 
cuted study, Eichler (1951) induce 
stress by administering three electric 
shocks of increasing intensity to his 85 
While they engaged in a test other 
than the Rorschach. Following this he | 
administered the Rorschach under the | 
threat of still more intense shock. 
Under these circumstances he pre- 
dicted and found that Experimental 
55 gave (a) more weighted shading 
re (b) fewer W responses; (c) 
ie (Do) (9 тоге oligophrenic [4 || 

Watkin (gn) пене onl 5. 
women End 52) studied a group 0* 
Were undergoing presum 
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ably great stress (primparous obstet- 
rical patients on the day prior to dis- 
charge and other patients on the day 
prior to undergoing gynecological sur- 
gery). It was found that they showed 
a Rorschach profile significantly dif- 
ferent in many respects from that of 
a matched control group, with the 
difference being in a direction inter- 
pretable as indicating greater path- 
ology. 

In another study, Henry and Rotter 
(1956) induced stress by instructing Ss 
that the Rorschach was used to dis- 
cover the, extent of mental disturb- 
ance. As the authors predicted, the ex- 

erimental Ss had a lower R, higher 
F+% and gave more P and A when 
compared to controls. . 

A comparison of the findings of 
these studies bearing on the effects of 
stress reveals that a lowered R was 
found in all cases and, in the two 
studies which reported on M, no 
changes were found. Otherwise, many 
of the results were highly contra- 
dictory which may be as much a func- 
tion of the types of stresses involved 
as the instability of the indices. | 

А pair of studies, by Meltzoff, Sin- 
ger and Korchin (1953) and Singer, 
Meltzoff and Goldman (1952) were 
devoted to studying the modifiability 
of M responses resulting from a par- 
ticular type of stress. In both studies | 
was found that following a prolonga 
period of motor не 5 made 
more M repre study, Kimble (1945) 

In a unique stucy, ea 

jared records of Ss tested indivi- 
СО АРА f at least 

Пу and in the presence о 
mens le. He found that only 
two other peop!e. 5 о 
the С index, out of 23 tested, signi 
cantly changed in the group situation. 
Such a finding, 1t should be noted, 
may be expected on the basis of 
chance alone. 

A summary survey of the results of 
the type of studies discussed reveals 
few overall consistencies and much 
need for further study. It is clear that 
R is highly susceptible to ти а 
variety of situations. It has also T 
demonstrated that the pattern о 


responding is alterable, and that the 
location scores are relatively unstable. 
However, many of the other findings 
are contradictory. There is consider- 
able need to explore further the ef- 
fects of training and the various di- 
mensions of the stress variable and 
their relation to Rorschach respond- 


ing. 
EXAMINER INFLUENCE ON RORSCHACH 
RESPONSES 


Of all research to date, studies deal- 
ing with examiner influence have per- 
haps the most direct relevance to the 
standard use of the Rorschach. If the 
picture which emerges from the rec- 
ord is to some extent a reflection of 
the personality of the Examiner, the 
interpretative significance of the in- 
strument is seriously threatened un- 
less we have a clear idea of how the 
examiner's influence is likely to op- 
erate. 

Studies done in connection with this 
problem have adopted different lines 
of attack. The least complex approach 
has involved a measure of the rela- 
tionship between a single type of be- 
havior, or characteristic, of the exam- 
iner and the subsequent effect on a 
particular type of response. Wickes 
(1956), for example, demonstrated that 
by saying “fine,” “good” or “all right” 
or nodding his head after M responses 
he was able to elicit more Ms than in 
the standard administration. Gross 
(1959) used the same types of rein- 
orcement for H responses and elicited 
significantly more Hs from experi- 
mental 55 than from controls. 

The effect of the sex of the exam- 
iner on the elicitation of overt and 
covert sex responses was studied by 
Rabin, et al. (1954) , Curtis and Wolf 
(1951) and Alden and Benton (1951). 
The first two found significant differ- 
ences between the numbers of overt 
and covert sex responses appearing in 
the records of Ss tested by male and 
female examiners. Rabin, et al. have 
stated explicitly that with a female ex- 
aminer, male Ss produced significantly 
fewer sex responses. Alden and Ben- 
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ton, on the other hand, found no dif- 
ferences in either number of such re- 
sponses or numbers of Ss making them 
when comparing the records of a male 
examiner with those of a female ex- 
aminer. 

Another of the less complex ap- 
proaches is one in which no effort is 
made to define the examiner charac- 
teristics responsible for the differences 
seen in the records given by their Ss. 
The study by Cerf (1947) is an ex- 
ample of this approach. Comparing 
the records elicited by five examiners 
for R, he found 15 critical ratios out 
of the possible 36 comparisions, to be 
significant. 

Another study which dealt only 
with the differences in the records 
elicited by various examiners was done 
by Gibby, Miller and Walker (1953). 

ey found significant variation for 
the categories F, C, FY and YF. 

Gibby =) attempted to deter- 
mine whether Important differences in 
the results of examiners was ; 
tion of the type of 
ducted, Therefore 
ords of a 


quiries were unstandardized and those 
ofa group of examiners using a stand- 
ardized inquiry, When he compared 


the Scoring of the free association 
alone to the scor 


ciation plus the in 
th 


that bo groups sho signifi 
wed significant 
changes on almost ti 


demonstrated tha 
i at 
hin the records of 


alues set u on i 
of the obser es e Pasis 


examiners with the 8roup medians it 


pa е 
Was made apparent that five examin: 
pi 1 


dices, suggesting that some examiners 
contribute relatively little to the rec- 
ords obtained while others contribute 
a great deal. 

Perhaps the earliest and best known 
study in this areas was conducted by 
Lord (1950). Thirty-six Ss were each 
tested by three examiners. On one oc- 
casion a standard administration was 
used, on a second the examiner was 
“warm, charming, appreciative” in 
manner and on a third the examiner 
was a “harsh, rejecting authoritarian 
figure." The most dramatic finding of 
her study was that much of the vari- 
ability in the records was attributable 
directly to the personality of the ex- 
aminer regardless of the order or type 
of administration invol ved. This 
would suggest that the examiner can- 
not successfully conceal his own dy- 
namics by assuming a role. Further 
studies utilizing personality measures 
of the examiners are therefore felt to 
be in order. 

Two studies in this direction have 
been reported. Sanders and Cleveland 
(1953) tested a group of students (with 
the Rorschach) before these students 
underwent training in Rorschach ad- 
ministration. These students were 
later used as examiners in the study. 
On the basis of the examiner's own 
tests and the ratings of them by Ss 
they tested, each examiner was rated 
for overt and Covert anxiety. It was 
found that the most overtly anxious 
examiners elicited significantly more 
R, S% and C than did the least anx- 
lous while the most covertly anxious 
examiners elicited significantly higher 
H, M, Y, and Hostility scores, and 
Significantly lower 495. Examiners 
ranked highest in overt hostility elic- 
ited significantly more responses sug- 
gesting passivity (у) and stereotypy 
(4%) and significantly fewer H re- 
sponses and responses involving hos- 
tile content, Those ranked highest in 
Ет. hostility elicited fewer respon- 

BBesting passivity (09) and 
Stereotypy (495) but morc responses 


Involving hostile content, more diver- 
sified content and more Н. 


he 


— — e 
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Berger (1954) also attempted to re- 
late examiner characteristics based on 
the Rorschach records of examiners 
taken when they were presumably 
naive. Correlation of examiners’ rec- 
ords with those of the Ss whom they 
tested yielded significant rhos of .86 
for Р, .80 for S and —.54 for У (out 
of the 12 indices studied). 

Thus, research in this area, consis- 
tent with other reported studies, re- 
veals the instability of certain scoring 
indices, e.g. R, and, furthermore sug- 
gests the operation of a significant 
complex of variables which was un- 
recognized by carly users of the Ror- 
Schach. That the personality charac- 
teristics of the examiner can exert а 
powerful influence on the record of 
his S seems fairly obvious. Studies like 
those of Wickes (1956) and Gross 
(1959) suggest that something akin to 
the effect of operant conditioning may 

e operating. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that even more subtle factors 
also operate which are as yet undis- 
covered. Further research aimed at 
Uncovering and measuring such vari- 
ables is essential if the Rorschach is 
to be improved as a device for ap- 
praising personality. 


Discussion 


In the studies reviewed above, we 
have discovered a remarkable lack of 
Systematization, with variables crucial 
to the Rorschach as well as matters of 
experimental design being treated in 
vastly differing, and, at times even 
idiosyncratic, ways. The method of ad- 
Ministration, a logical starting point, 
15 very rarely clearly outlined by auth- 
Ors, but in cases where it is we can 
Note differences. in the instructions 
given to the subjects. The subjects 
themselves have been drawn from 
DU different populations, varying 
more the traditional college sopho- 

lis ro the schizophrenic patient. 
sim M of inquiry also has re 
stall itle explicit treatment, and 
eather: ks assumed to be “routine 
bit TUM discussed by the author, 

hat work that has been done 


leads us to believe that it is a crucial 
variable deserving of organized and 
consistent investigation. The scoring 
of the protocol shows division between 
the Beck and Klopfer advocates, so 
that studies of the same determinants 
may prove to be incomparable only 
because of the different scoring sys- 
tems employed. It is almost anti- 
climactic to add that, in an area no- 
torious for the fact that no two studies 
are conducted with precisely the same 
administration and scoring of the Ror- 
schach, attempts at replication of find- 
ings are few and far between. 

Recognizing the limitations im- 
posed by the lack of internal consis- 
tency, and realizing that even studies 
which purport to be investigating sim- 
ilar relationships are doing so in so 
divergent a manner as to be incom- 
parable, we have nevertheless attempt- 
ed to summarize roughly the research 
status of each variable. In order to do 
so we have constructed the following 
table, listing those determinants most 
consistently investigated and the di- 
rection of the findings in the experi- 
ments carried out upon them. The 
table has been subdivided into col- 
umns similar to the organization of 
this paper, so that the reader will be 
aided in his attempt to interpret the 
findings. It should be noted that this 
table will serve as only a crude in- 
dicator of determinant stability since 
studies have been included which 
were, in our opinion, somewhat loose- 
ly designed and executed. It should 
also be noted that the total number 
of measures for some determinants has 
been artificially inflated where those 
determinants were subject to more 
than one test in the same study. 

Due to the general lack of proced- 
ural uniformity and the occasional 
looseness of design, it would appear 
that those variables which, despite ex- 
perimental manipulation, have соп- 
sistently shown little variation, must 
indeed be stable and reliable meas- 
ures. Those determinants showing the 
least variation are CF, H, and to a les- 
ser extent, F+. On the other hand 
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TABLE I-Summary of Findings with Respect to the Various 
Rorschach Indices Studied 


Situational Examiner 
Overt Set Covert Set Effects Differences Totals 
Non- Non- Non- | Моп- l Non- 
Sig. Sig. Sig. Sig. Sig. Sig. Sig. Sig. Sig. Sig. 
59, M 3 ] 2 0 3 6 2 2 10 3 
BD Les 0 | 2 0 2 4 l : 5 ~ 
Dd, Day . . 0 | | 0 ] 4 l 2 3 1 
OMIM 0 1 || | l 2 3 1 5 а 
ERO eere 0 1 1 | 2 4 3 l 6 k 
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Е анне 0 1 0 0 | ; l : 5 
MU MO о 2 1 0 2 2 D 5 J 
FM, FA; — 0 0 1 2 | 2 2 k 4 З 
2525 OMM 0 0 | | 0 3 ] 2 2 : 
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leo RR 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 ] 0 
Total Shade... 0 0 0 0 ] 2 0 0 1 2 
uni o eain. 0 9 || ] 2 3 ] 1 4 7 
е на. 1 3 2 0 1 6 ] 3 5 19 
a) a 0 ] 0 2 0 4 ] 2 1 9 
О. 0 0 0 0 0 0 Q j 9 ] 
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AS Ин 1 9 о о | 3 l| 0 5 б 
Obj тетово earn a; 0 0 | ] 1 0 0 0 9 1 
M/sum Слага ] 0 l l 0 | 0 0 9 9 
BECKER 0 1 1 1 1 l 0 3 9 6 
Klopfer | e" 0 () 1 0 | 9 0 1 9 3 
a 3 3 2 | 3 5 3 8 11 12 
rr NNNM ] 0 1 | || 2 0 0 3 3 
ed NA T d dj 0 2 Aa 1 4 
Nonis — 12 256 B w 32 70 .38 "4p 96 159 


any indices, including those which 


a that one’s tendency to make many 
have profound clinical i 


types of responses is not somehow in- 


tion in most scoring categories. They 
have also been found to be sensitive 
ave been to relatively subtle extraneous influ- 


ber of indices. Many of thes 
those used in the enti 
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uation providing it is impervious to 
the variables which operate in the 
usual clinical setting. 

To elaborate on this point, a cur- 
sory investigation of the table would 
make it appear that the M determin- 
ant was at least moderately unstable. 
Closer observation, however, reveals 
that in two studies (Allen et al., 1953; 
Hutt et al., 1950) the significant in- 
crease in M was related to direct sug- 
gestion, in one (Carp and Shavzin, 
1950), the change in M was in re- 
sponse to the instruction to make a 
poor impression, and in two others 
(Meltzoff et al., 1953; Singer et al., 
1952) significant increases were found 
as a result of imposing unusual motor 
restrictions on Ss. However, none out 
of the eight measures taken under 
more nearly standard test conditions 
showed any significant change in M. 
The implication here is that under 
the ordinary conditions of administra- 
tion, M is relatively insensitive to in- 
fluence by external factors, and may 
be considered a stable index. 

A similar condition exists with re- 
gard to 4%. Abramson (1951), Coffin 
(1941), and Gibby (1951) found sig- 
nificant variation in A% asa result of 
various sets which would not ordin- 
arily operate in the test situation. 
Other studies show A% to be rela- 
tively stable when testing is, carried 
out under conditions more closely ap- 
proximating the standard. 

It is perhaps most important from 
а practical viewpoint to focus on the 
determinants which have been found 
to vary in situations representing the 
Closest counterparts to those found in 
the clinic. To explain such variations 
the first hypothesis to suggest itself 1s 
that the examiner will exert his great- 
est influence in that part of the test 
ing situation where he interacts the 
most with the subject, the inquiry. 

herefore if we consider the shading 
determinants (FY, YF and Y) as a 
class, we may hypothesize that much 
of their instability is a direct reflec- 
поп of the fact that shading deter- 
minants are nearly always elicited in 


the inquiry, rather than given spon- 
taneously during the free association. 
Since the process of inquiring dif- 
fers radically between examiners, and 
a complex subjectexaminer interac- 
tion is involved, it should lead to the 
highest influence of non-test, indivi- 
dual difference factors. It is those fac- 
tors which presumably are operative 
in eliciting shading determinants, and 
which lead to the great instability of 
those determinants. Moreover, if this 
is the case, F% also will be unstable, 
since, should no other determinant 
emerge in the inquiry, the response is 
scored F by default. There is a re- 
mote possibility that the instability of 
FM can be explained as also being due 
to the necessity of non-spontaneous, 
examiner influences for elicitation, 
since often an animal percept is ob- 
tained in free association, with the 
FM scoring being derived from an 
elaboration during the inquiry. 

This hypothesis also adequately cov- 
ers those variables which have con- 
sistently been shown to be stable (F +, 
CF, H, Beck's P). According to this 
hypothesis, all content categories 
should show stability (Н, Beck's P) as 
should F--, which is usually scored 
mechanically from tables of adequate 
form level. CF responses are usually 
given quite explicitly, during the free 
association, to colorful areas in the 
blots. Usually, if color is the principle 
determinant of a response, there is no 
nced for a sensitive inquiry to elicit it. 
On the other hand, with FC, form is 
the principle determinant and it is the 
function of the inquiry to determine 
if color was also employed in forming 
the response. Thus we would predict 
from our hypothesis that CF would be 
a stable index, while FC would be 
relatively unstable. An examination 
of the table shows that this is indeed 
the case. 

It is obvious, however, on further 
study, that the examiner exerts an in- 
fluence on even the free association 

ortion of the test interaction. Al- 
though CF, H and F-+- are relatively 
stable, other indices which likewise 
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appear to be independent of the m 
quiry such as R, W, D, Dd, S, and $ 
show considerable instability. Varia- 
tions in these categories can only be 
explained, therefore, on the basis of 
the initial structuring of the situation 
and the many subtle elements which 
account for the uniqueness of each 
examiner. Undoubtedly, as Schachtel 
(1945) has hypothesized, S’s response 
tendencies are closely related to the 
type of subjective definition he has of 
the situation and this is apparently 
developed early enough in the inter- 
action to render the location and or- 
ganizing indices unstable. : 
In all instances, the variations dis- 
cussed above were statistical ones. It 
is conceivable therefore, that many of 
these differences of single variables, 
while significant statistically, may be 
of little import interpretatively, es- 
pecially when the protocol is consid- 
ered in entirety, as it is in the clinical 
Situation. 'To uncover those unstable 
indices which are of interpretative sig- 
nificance, while undoubtedly a form- 
idable task, would be of prime im- 
portance in evaluating the practical 
applicability of the Rorschach by pro- 
viding basic information on the ques- 
tion of overall Rorschach reliability, 
In suggesting directions which fut- 
ure researchers might take, one is em- 
barrassed by the "riches" 
this area. 


he finds in 
It is eminently clear that 
what has been done till now has 
served only to suggest the magnitude 
of the problems which lie ahead. It is 
our bias that the area which should be 
attacked initially is that dealing with 
the role the exarniner plays in the pro- 
duction of test material. This is im- 
portant both because it will contribute 
pertinent knowledge about an instru- 
ment on which many people rely in 
dealing with the problems of patients 
and also because it will undoubtedly 
provide information Which will have 
relevance for other test situations and 
possibly interview Situations of a less 
structured type. Mor à 
studies like those of Lord (1950), San- 
ders and Cleveland (1953) and Berger 


(1954) need to be done in order that 
known characteristics of the examiner 
may be related to idiosyncratic reac- 
tions elicited from tested Ss. Perhaps 
an even more fundamental need is for 
investigations of the varying effects of 
different administrative procedures, 
as has been urged by Hertz (1951). 
This review lends evidence to her con- 
tention that the mode of structuring 
the task and conducting the test itself, 
especially the inquiry, has great bear- 
ing on the results acquired. 
SUMMARY 

Studies dealing with factors, apart 
from the personality of the subject 
taking the Rorschach, which influence 
the responses made, have been, re- 
viewed. These have been categorized 
according to whether they involved 
the overt or covert establishment of a 
set to respond in a particular way, the 
study of the effects of a general situa- 
tion on the responses made, or the in- 
fluence of particular examiners on the 
types of records which were elicited. 


Based on the findings in these studies. . ” 


certain indices have been identified а“ 
relatively stable and others as being 
unstable. A distinction was dv..vn be- 
tween those found to be unstable un- 
der circumstances which were not typ- 
ical of the actual testing situation and 
those which were variable in the usual 
clinical interaction. It was concluded 
that more systematic research needs to 
be done, especiaily with regard to pro- 
cedural differences in administration 
and personality differences in exam- 
iners. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
USA AND IN FRANCE 


1. Daniel Brower and Lawrence E. Abt, 
Progress in Clinical Psychology, Vol- 
ume III, 1959, N.Y., Grune & Stratton. 
2. Pierre Pichot, Les Tests Mentaux en 
Psychiatrie, 1949, Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 

3. André Rey, L'Examen clinique en 
Psychologie (The clinical examina- 
tion in psychology) 1958, Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France. 
4. Dimitri Voutsinas, Dix années de 
psychologie francaise (1947-1956) (Ten 
years of French Psychology) 1957, 


Group d'études de psychologie de 
l'université de Paris. 


5....... Documentation sur la psy- 
chologie frangaise, 1958, Group n 
etudés de Psychologie de l'université 
de Paris. 


The title of a recent bo 
Bested an interesting с 
practices in France and 
sented in the most recen 
and Abr's Progress in Cli 


Ok by Rey (3) sug- 
omparison between 
in the USA, as pre- 
t volume of Brower 
nical Psychology. (1) 
However, after reading Rey 
first that this book did not tr 
clinical Psychology in France, 
is whether this is because Rey is professor of 
educational Psychology or because his chair 
15 in Geneva, Or is the author merely 
senting a very personal view? A 2 
Ong discussion of the role of 
а medical ancillary science h 
some length intelli 


it seemed at 
uly represent 
The question 


re- 
fter a 22 page 
psychology as 
€ discusses at 
Bence tests and some non- 
th an oblique 
515. The most inter- 


ality tests in 
Psychotherapy, 
at emerges be considered 
5 E in F 

speaking countries» E phology in French 


other 
lands a € current hope 
ance. Voutsinas 


mentions in the preface to his convenient col- 
lections (3-4) of bibliographic references to 
psychological papers published in French 
journals during the ycars 1947-1957, that in 
France psychology often speaks with the 
voice of the non-psychologist. a matter of 
fact a good deal of the psychological papers 
and books in France arc published by indi- 
viduals whose primary training was not psy- 
chology but law, medicine, biology, engincer- 
ing or even military science. One of the best 
texts on the use of psychological tests in 
psychiatry is actually written by Pichot who 
is a psychiatrist. (2). 

Two facts contribute to this state of af- 
fairs: in the first place, students of all depart- 
ments in French universities, may — and 
many indeed do — attend lectures on psy- 
chology as part of a self selected diet of cog- 
nates. Men of the stature of Binet, Pieron 
and Ribot gained audiences which were not 
limited to future psychiatrists or psycholo- 
gists. In the second place, it was not till 
1947 that a “License de Psychologie", і.е., а 
professional diploma in psychology, was es- 
tablished at the Sorbonne, the professional 
school of the University of Paris. In a coun- 
try like France with its centralized and uni- 
form administration and its emphasis on 
examinations and diplomas this had to retard 
the development of a professional identity 
for all psychologists, and especially for clini- 
cal psychologists. 

On the other hand, this centralized admin- 
istration made possible the establishment of 
а National Institute of Vocational Guidance 
with offices in all areas of France and its own 
journal and research center as well as a sys- 
tem of examinations and in-service training. 
Furthermore, since the last war there has 
been a remarkable. increase in interest in 
psychoanalytic theory in France as shown by 
the many references in Voutsinas. Perhaps 
the differences between American and French 
clinical Psychology are largely a matter of 
time, with American clinical psychology some 
years in the lead. A comparison of French 
clinical Psychology with clinical psychology 
in other European countries would probably 
lead to a more useful appraisal. 

That the growth of a 
group of clinical psychologists in the USA 
has led to an increasing concern with pro- 
fessional problems as opposed to purely 


Scientific problems is attested by several chap- 


ters in Brower and Abt. Schwartz discusses 


distinct professional 


a 


Book Reviews 


the intra- and inter-professional difficulties 
and public responsibilities of the clinical 
psychologist, Piotrowski discusses the con- 
sulting function of the psychologist and pro- 
poses a model format for the psychological 
report while Gurvitz points to the economi- 
cal problems of the psychologist. He points 
out that clinical competence includes the 
efficient and economical use of the client’s 
and the psychologists time. Other chapters 
deal with the social matrix within which the 
personality is embedded (Abt), the impor- 
tance of contradictory evidence in psycho- 
logical assessment, i “disparity” data (Brow- 
er), the need for instruments aimed at the 
Various levels of personality (Carr), and the 
decision process in selecting the proper in- 
struments (Bachrach), while Hutt asks 
Whether the demonstrated influence of the 
examiner on the client's test performance 
does not make questions concerning the relia- 
bility and validity of diagnostic procedures 
Meaningless in the clinical setting. 

Few, if any, psychologists in France are 
engaged in psychotherapy judging by the 
Paucity of papers on the subject. The com- 
Parison of America with France will end here 
because the remaining second half of Brower 
and Abt deals with psychotherapy. 

" Butler reviews research based on Roger's 
Freudian" technique. Joseph describes the 
Current status of psychoanalytic theory and 
Practice, Riess in his assessment of publica- 
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tions during 1956 and 1 on diagnosis and 
therapy demonstrates "the increased rap- 
prochement between the ‘hardboiled’ labora- 
tory psychologist and the 'soft-headed' clini- 
cian." Wolskin warns us that mysticism and 
psychoanalysis are basically incompatible, 
basing his warning on an unusually informa- 
üive.analysis of the nature of mysticism. 
Asya Kadis and Markowitz present a detailed 
analysis of the literature on group therapy as 
well as a 340-item bibliography, while Wolt- 
man discusses play therapy. Diller delineates 
the role of rehabilitation in clinical psy- 
chology. A chapter by Kaplan on pharma- 
cologic aids to psychotherapy discusses the 
effects of tranquilizers such as Chlorproma- 
zine, Compazine, Mepazine, Reserpine and 
Meprobamate, stimulants such as Pipradol, 
Frenguel, Ritalin and Marsilid and concludes 
with some notes on Mescaline and LSD-25. 

In the penultimate chapter Phillips con- 
fronts psychoanalytic theory with the newer 
approaches of Rotter, G. A. Kelly and him- 
self. 

In conclusion it is clear from this review 
that the American lead in clinical psychology 
is indeed impressive. The very existence of 
a regular review publication of this kind is 
ample evidence by itself. 


STEVEN С. VANDENBERG . 
Mental Health Research Institute 


University of Michigan 
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REGIONAL REPORTS 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION 
of the • 
SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE 
‘TECHNIQUES 
Program 1959-1960 

October 23, 1959, 3:00 p.m., "Contribution 
of Psychology to New Concept of Psychiatric 
Diagnosis", Molly Harrower, Ph.D., Chairman 
of New State Adv sory Council in Psychology; 
Professor of Rescarch in Clinical Psychology 
in Department of Psychiatry at Temple Uni- 
versity Medical Center. 

December 18, 1959, 8:00 p-m., 
As An Explanation of the P 
ena, Indirect Recall of Fle 
Via Dreams”, Lester Luborsky, Ph.,D., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology іп Department of 
Psychiatry at University of Pennsylvania: 
Formerly senior rescarch psychologist at 
Menninger Foundation. 

January 22, 1960, 8:00 p-m., "Impressions of 
European Psychology", Zygmunt Piotrowski, 
Ph.D., Professor of Clinical Psychology at 
Jefferson Medical College; У. A. Consultant. 

March 4, 1960, 8:00 p-m., “Notes in “short- 
hand” and "longhand" recording in the test 
situation’ ;, Raymond Birdwhistell, Ph.D., Co- 
ordinator, Child and Family Development 
Research, Eastern Pa. Psychiatric Institute; 
Formerly Professor of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

May 20, 1960, 8:00 pm., 
as Predicted by Projective Т 
Discussion”, Zygmunt 
Chairman. 


“Repression 
octzl Phenom- 
cting Impressions 


“Overt Behavior 
echniques, Panel 
Piotrowski, Ph.D., 


Jules C. Abrams, Ph.D., Priv. 
Psychologist at Mahnemann Me 
and Hospital; 
Clinic, 

, Thomas J. Johnson, Ph.D. 
Bist, Adult. Unit, 
chiatric Institute. 


Carlton W, Orchinik, Ph.D., 


ate Practice; 
dical College 
Temple University Reading 


» Chief Psycholo- 
Eastern. Pennsylvania Psy- 


Psychologist, 


Municipal Court of Youth 
Study Center. 

Harry J. Woehr, Ph.D., Management and 
Consulting Psychologist, Harry J. Wochr and 
Associates. 

All meetings held at Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, 2nd Floor Lecture Room, 1025 Walnut 
Street. 

All meetings open without charge. For fur- 
ther information please contact: 

Mrs, Pat Bricklin, Secretary, 
Clinic, Temple University. F 

Stanton B. Felzer, Ph.D., President, Phila- 
delphia Division, Soc. for Projective Tech- 
niques, Harry J. Wochr & Associates, 901 
Girard Trust Building, Lo 7-0834. 


Philadelphia; 
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WORKSHOPS 

The University of Chicago announce: Ae 
workshop semir in the. Rorschach Е first 
the summer of 1960. ‘The subject лето 
week will be: Basic problems of pori та "i 
tion. Processing the associations. гае, an 
significance of the test variables. ‘The W i : 
personality in the Rorschach test. Introduc 
tion to interpretation, Р . 

The second v Advanced. clinical inter- 
pretation. Overt symptoms and thcir under- 
lying source traits as leads to diagnostic dif- 
‹ The problems of neurosis or 
schizophrenia; of organic or psychodynamic 
reaction patterns, Schizophrenia in children. 
Implications for treatment. Dr. S. J. Beck 
will conduct both semina The dates are: 
July i 5. Interested persons may 
Write to: 5 Department of Psy- 
chology, The University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Illinois, 
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CALL FOR A.P.A. SYMPOSIA 


Anyone who is interested in presen See 
symposium at the annual convention with 
the A.P.A. in September is invited to submit 
his proposal to Bertram R. Forer, 2170 Live 
Oak Dr., East, Los Angeles 28, California. 
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PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 
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Date preceded by F indicates date clected as Fellow 


Date preceded by A 
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Date preceded by АС. 
ate preceded by Н.М 
Name preceded by * indica 


ABEL, Theodora Mead (Ph.D.) 
Palisades A 1944 
Rockland County, N.Y. Е 1945 
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Johns Hopkins Univ. A 1948 
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Tavistock Institute of 
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Purdue University 
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310 West 86th St. 

New York 24, N. Y. A 1944 


BARRELL, Robert P.(Ph.D.) 
Psychology Department 
Veterans Adm. Hospital 
Downey, Ill. A 1952 

BARRINGER, Benton E.(Ph.D.) 
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BARRY, John R.(Ph.D.) 
Western Psychiatric Inst. 

3811 O'Hara Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. А 1953 

BARTLETT, Mrs. Doris A. 
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N. Y. 


New Yorl А 1949 
BAUGHMAN, Emmett Earl 
Dept. of Psychology — (Ph.D.) 


Univ. of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. F 1957 


BEALE, Elizabeth A., Ph.D. 
4427V$ Finley Ave. 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. А 1951 


BEARDSLEY, Katherine(Ph.D.) 
Clinical Psychology Branch 
St. Elizabeth's Hosp. 
Washington 20, D.C. A 1958 


BEATTY, Miss Eleanor 
Child Study Inst. 
Bryn Mawr College 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. A 1958 
BEAUCHEMIN, Jean M. 

10793 Esplanade 

Montreal 12, Quebec 

Canada А 1952 


BECK, Samuel J. ( Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Ill. F 1950 

BEISEL, Mrs. Lillie Burling 
104 Beach Avenue 


Larchmont, N..Y. A 1944 
BELL, John E.(Ed.D.) 

1112 Hillview Road 

Park Hills A 1949 

Berkeley 8, Calif. F 1951 
BELLAK, Leopold (M.D.) 

1160 Fifth Avenue A 1948 

New York 29, N. Y. F 1952 


BERAN, Marianne(Ph.D.) 

408 First Avenue 

New York 10, N.Y. А 1949 
BERGSTROM-BORLAND, 

Mrs. Ingri 

1025 Las Orejas Ave, narid 

San Rafael, Calif. 
BERLINER, Anna(Ph.D.) 

Pacific University 

Forest Grove, Ore. A 1954 
BERLINER, Mrs. Hildegarde 
120 Commonwealth k 
rancisco 18, Cal. M 1959 
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BERNSTEIN, Mrs. Hilde К. 
5470 Hydepark Blvd. = 
Chicago 15, Il. А 1953 

BERNSTEIN, Louis (Ph.D.) 
208 S. 36th St. = 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. А 1957 

BERNSTEIN, Mildred R. 


Ph.D.) 
498 Hempstead Ave. 
Malverne, L.I., N.Y. А 1950 
BERRICK, Myron E.(Ph.D.) 
1086 Ocean пис 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. А 1955 
BIELIAUSKAS, Vytautas J. 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio F 1956 
BILLIG, Otto(M.D.) 
Department of Psychiatry 
Vanderbilt University 
Hospital A 1941 
Nashville, Tenn. F 1950 
*BILLINGS, Edward G.(M.D.) 
1820 High Street 
Denver 6, Colo. F 1940 
BINGHAM, Dr. David Starr 
213 Crescent St. 
Northampton 94, Mass. 
St. Aff. 1955 
BISSIRI, Gerald R. Мг. 
4410 West Avenue 42 
Los Angeles 65, Cal. A 1959 
BLAU, Theodore H.(Ph.D.) 
213 E. Davis Blvd. А 1955 
Татра 6, Fla. F 1956 
BLESSING, Harold D.(Ph.D.) 
3827 Nancy Avenue 
Dunlinden Acres 
Wilmington 8, Del. А 1953 
BLUM, Lucille Hollander( Ph. 4 
4 East 89th St. О 
New York 28, N.Y. А 1947 
BLUMSTEIN, Mrs. Molly 6. 
5219 Wayne Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. А 1948 
BOGARDUS, Helen(Ed.D.) 
323 14th Avenue North 
Seattle 2, Wash. 
BOLES, Glen PhD) 
251 Central Park West 
St. Aff. 1953 
New York 24, МУ. А 1957 
BOLGAR, Hedda (Ph.D.) 
Psychiatric and 
Psychosomatic 
Research Institute, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital 
8720 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angcles 48, Calif. F 1956 
BONDEL, Gertrude (Ph.D, 
2049 McGraw Ave, SP loss 
New York 62, №. Y. A 1954 
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Red Bank, N.J. St. Af. 1957 
BOURKE, Willi; 
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New York, N.Y. 
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Psychology Servi 
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Dayton 'st. Hosp. ot 
Dayton, Ohio А 1956 
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Sausalito, Calif, F 1949 
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BRANDT, Rudolph J.(Ph.D.) 
435 N. Roxbury Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif, 
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BRECHER MARER, Sylvia 
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4321 244th St. (Ph.D). 
Douglaston, N.Y. A 1951 
BRICKLIN, 


Mrs. Patricia McIntosh 
Reading Clinic 
Department of Psychology 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. A 1958 
BRODIE, Mrs. Dorothy B. 
4833 Tenth Ave. N. A 1943 
St. Petersburg, Fla. F 1950 
BRODY, B. Abraham (Ph.D.) 
29 Heatherbloom Road ~ 
White Plains, N. Y. А 1952 
BRODY, Claire M.(Ph.D.) 
73 Ivy Lane 
Englewood, N. J. A 1955 
BRODY, Gertrude Gillenson 
29 Heatherbloom Road 
White Plains, №. Y. А 1948 
BROOMHEAD, Elizabeth 
5350 42nd Place, N.W. 
Washington 15, D.C. A 1944 
*BROSIN, Henry W.(M.D.) 
University of Pittsburgh 
Western Psychiatric Institute 
3811 O'Hara Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. F 1940 
BROWER, Danicl(Ph.D.) 
300 N. Mountain Дуе. A 1943 
Upper Montclair, N. J. F 1954 
BROWER, Mrs. Judith F. 
300 N. Mountain Avenue 
Upper Montclai .J. А 1948 
BROWN, Fred (Ph.D.) 
Mt. Sinai Hospital 
Fifth Ave.and 100th St. A 1948 
New York, N. Y. F 1950 
BROWNFAIN, John J.(Ph.D.) 
21174 Greenview Ave. 
Southfield, Mich. 
BROZOVICH, st. y M. 
449 E. Pine "CY 
Altadena, Calif, А 1953 
BRUCE, Martin M.(Ph.D.) 
71 Hanson Lane 
New Rochelle, №. Y, A 1952 
BRUNSCHWIG, Lily (Ph.D. 
420 Conshohocken State ; 


А 1954 


Road, Cynwyd, Ра. А 1953 
BRY, Mrs, Mae G, 

59 W. 12th Street 

New York 11, N. Y, А 1954 


BUHLER, Charlotte( Ph.D. 
1127 N. Sweetzer 


1943 

Los Angeles 46, Calif. Е 1951 
AT BURCHARD, Edward M. L., 

1230 Park Ave. (Ph.D), 

New York 28, N. Y. F 1940 
BURDICK, Mrs. Jeanne H. 

2236 Edgewater Ter. 

Topeka, Kans. Aff. 1957 
BURGEMEISTER, Bessie В. 

Е (Ph.D.) 

1175 York Avenue A 1942 

New York 21, N.Y. F 1947 


BURTON, Arthur( Ph.D.) 
5055 Northlawn Drive A 1949 
San Jose 30, Calif. F 1956 


CALABRESI, Renata A.(Ph.D.) 
360 Central Park West A 1944 
New York 25, N. Y. F 1950 


CALIGOR, Leopold (Ph.D. 
175 Riverside Dive > 


New York 24, N.Y. А 1952 
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CALVERT, Margaret 
73510 Mountain St, Apt. 1 
Montreal, Quebec, ea 1952 
CANTAROW, Mrs. Elizabeth 5. 
2033 Del ^ 
Philadelp! 
CANTE 
2939 
Phocen: 
CAPELL, Martin D.(Ph.D.) 
18258 Fremont St. 


Livonia, Michigan A 1958 
*CARO, Mrs. навем R. 

2014 Grove Avenue 

Richmond, Va. А 1910 


CARPENTER, Kenneth Е. 


(Ph.D). 
1164 Kingston Road, А 
Kingston, К. 1. А 1953 
CARR, Arthur C.( Ph.D.) 
Psychiatric Institute 
722 West 168th Street 
New York 32, N.Y. A 1953 


*CARROLL, Clara — 
Burcau of T Nc ci 
80 Lafayette, 1 Floor 
New York 13, N.Y. F 1940 

CARSON, Marjorie 
Children's Aid Soc. of 
Metropolitan Toronto 
33 Charles Street East 
Toronto 5, Ont., Can. 

CARTER, Linda Ioue 
1115 Wertland Street 
Charlottesville, А 1949 


CARTWRIGHT, Robert W. 
21470 Providencia Street on ) 
meee А 1952 


CASSEL, Russell N.( Ed.D.) 


А 1952 


54 
17187 Hawthorne Ave. А 195; 

Fontana, Calif. F 1955 
CEASE, Eugene 

Box e —€ 

Warren State Hospital 

Warren, Ра. А 1951 


CENTERS, Louise Van Core Dp.) 


3676 Mandeville Canyon Rd. 
Los Angeles 49, Сане, A 1958 
CHARNY, Israel. W. (Ph.D.) 
Oakbourne Hospital 
1030 5, Concord Rd. 
West Chester, Pa. 
CHAYKIN, Albert 
Guidance Center | 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
сни, рет uA 
70 West En venue 
New York 25, N. Y. с А 1955 


CICCARELLO, Miss Jennie 
Psychology Dept. 
Univ. of Portland 


A 1957 


А 1956 


St. Aff. 1956 
Portland 3, Oregon А 1958 
*CLAPP, Mrs. Hazel S. 


233 Argonne Circle 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


CLARK, W. Donald 
i PATIO Коза. 
ew Brunswick, V Am. 1960 


SPAUES; Helen о. 
enn Street 
Chambersburg, Pa. A 1951 


CLERK, Mrs. Gabrielle Brunct 
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"Town of Mt. Royal 
Quebec, Can. 


A 1940 


А 1949 
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COHEN, Mrs. Mathilde Weill 
16 E. 9Ist Street 

pi ork 28, N. У. A 1942 

Frederick E.(M.D.) 

77 arket Street 

Rhinebeck, N, Y. 


A 1940 
COHN, Mrs. Ruth C. 
159 Liberty Road 
Englewood, N. J. A 1916 


COLE, Joseph с: rl (Ph.D.) 


Metropolitan State Hospital 

Psychology | irtment 

Norwalk, Calif. A 1949 
COLM, Hanna(Ph.D.) 

3 Overhill Road 

Falls Ghurch, Va. A 1944 


COLVIN, Ralph (Ph.D.) 
Astor Home for Children 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. А 1956 
CONVERS, Miss Josefina Vergard 
Cerrera 9, 2258-07 
Bogota, Colombia  St.Aff.1957 
COOK, Philip H.(Ph.D.) 
Department of Labour and 
National Service 
Swanston Street 


Melbourne c.1 А 1941 

Victoria, Australia F 1949 
COPEL, Sidney L. 

5606 Wyndale Avenue 

Philadelphia 31, Pa. А 1956 


COUGHLIN, Mrs. Anne Malone 
Dept. of Psychiatry 
Montreal General. Hospital 
Montreal, Р. О. SL. AIF. 1954 
*COWIN, Marion 
433 West 21st Street 
New York 11, №. Y. F 1940 
COX, Rachel Dunaway (Ph.D.) 
503 Walnut Lane А 1950 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
CR NECK, Harold B. 
University of Texas — (Ph.D.) 
Southwestern. Medical 
School 
5323 Harry Hines Blvd. 


Dallas, Texas A 1956 
CRILE, Mrs. Mary 

Big Sur, Calif. А 1945 
СКОУЕТТО, Lorraine 

703 Carondelet Street 

New Orleans 12, La. А 1953 


CRUMP'TON, Evelyn (Ph.D.) 
4514 Barry Avenue 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. A 1955 
CUMMINGS, C. Peter (Ph.D.) 
555 Weadley Road £ 
Strafford, Pa. A 1954 
CUNNINGHAM, Mrs. Cornelia 
100 Chesney Lane 
Philadelphia 18, Ра, A 1950 
DANA, Richard Н. (Ph.D.) 
ept. of Psych, & Sociology 
Univ. of Nevada 


eno, Nev. А 1956 
D'ANGELO Rita Y. 
2004 University Avenue 
Bronx 68, N. Y. A 1955 


DAVENPORT, Beverly (Ph.D.) 
2042 Oliver МР | 
ап Diego 9, Calif. А 1949 


DAVID. Miss Charlotte 
on North Willamette Blvd. 
ortland 3, Oregon A 1959 


DAVID, Henry P.(Ph.D.) 
Dent Jersey State 
Dept. of Inst, & Agencies 
1555 Осе Building 
35 W. Hanover St. 


Trenton 25, N.J. А 1953 


DAVIDSON, Alene(Ph.D.) 
7658 175th 


Flushing 66, 4 А 1953 
Re еп H.(Ph.D.) 
St. 

New York, N.Y. F 1940 

AVIS, John A.( Ph.D.) 

2444 Archwood Drive 

Dayton 6, Ohio A 1955 


DAVISON, Arthur H.(Ph.D.) 
Chief Psychologist 


Sonoma State Hosp. А 1952 

Eldridge, Calif. F 1953 
DEAN, Sidney I.(Ph.D.) 

3308 Livingston 

Salem, Oregon А 1958 


DE MARTINO, Hugo А. 
3 Walker Drive, RFD 2А 
Peckskill, N.Y. A 1958 


DERI, Mrs. Susan К. 
235 W. 76th Street А 1948 
New York 23, N. Y. F 1950 
DERNER, Gordon F.(Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
Adelphi College A 
Garden City, N. Y. 
DE VADOT, Mrs. Barbara Allen 


333 enue 

Providence, R.I. A 1953 
DE VAULT, Helen C. 

593 33rd Strect А 1950 


Manhattan Beach, Calif, 

DE VOS, George (RD) 
Lecturer in Social Welfare 
Univ. of California 


Berkeley 4, Calif. F 1957 
DIAMOND, Mrs. Florence 

135 Sierra View Road 

Pasadena 2, Calif. A 1950 


DIANA, Pearl Butler(Ph.D.) 


4111 Hillcrest Rd. A 1949 

Richmond, Va. F 1951 
DICK, Miss Frances 

284 Eastern Parkway 

Brooklyn 25, N.Y. A 1958 


DIEPPA, Jorge J.(Ph.D.) 
Escuela de psicologia 
Faculdad de Humanidades 
y Educacion, Univ. Central 
de Venezucla 
Caracas, Venezuela A 1958 

DINGMAN, Paul R.(Ph.D.) 

1206 Pleasant » 
Des Moines 14, Iowa А 1950 

DOAK, Mrs. James 
RFD2 
Concord, №. Н. А 1953 


DOMINGUEZ, Kathryn (Ph.D 
6 Ty: EI 
196 Din square, Pa. A1948 
DONOGHUE, John 
Department 

пе Clinic 
951 


ette x 
Detroit 7, Mich. St. Aff. 1959 


ORKEN, Herbert, jr.(Ph.D.) 
De amuni Mental Health 


Services 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
DePüwiverstr Ave. — A 1949 
F 1951 


St. Paul, Mini 
DOUGHERTY, Ma: Margaret R, 
04 Roselynn Avenue 
anion 10, Pa. А 1944 
, Caroline (Ph.D.) 
di 


Las Vegas, Nev. A 1956 
DRYSELIUS. Harold = 
. су Pla 
601 5. Gramercy rer 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DUDEK, Mrs. Stephanie 2. 
781 Beatty Ave. А 1949 
Montreal 19, Que., Can. 
DUE, Floyd O.(M.D.) 
370 29th Street 


Oakland 9, Calif. А 1943 
DUNLAP, Dorothy 

Agnew State Hospital 

Agnew, Calif. А 1954 


DUNN, Michael B.(Ph.D.) 
Devereux Ranch 
School А 194 
Santa Barbara, Calif. F1 
*EARL, C. J. C.(F.R.C.P.I.) 
2 Dale Drive 
Stillorgan, County Dublin 
Ireland F 1940 
EGLASH, Mrs. Evelyn 
College Heights 


Chestertown, Md. A 1953 


EHRENREICH, Gerald A. 
751 E. 63rd St. (Ph.D.) 
Kansas 10, Mo. А 1959 


EIDUSON, Dr. Bernice T. 
941 Stonchill Lane нра 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. А 194 

EISNER, Betty С. (Ph.D.) 

530 Gretna Green Way St. Aff. 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 1955 

ELDRED, Donald M. 

Psychology Department 
Vermont State Hospital 
Waterbury, Vt. А 1948 

ELIZUR, Abraham (Ph.D.) 
6 Tel Hai Street 
Tel Aviv, Israel А 1949 

ELLIOTT, Merle H.(Ph.D.) 

1025 Second Avenue 


Oakland 6, Calif. A 1944 
ELLIS, Albert(Ph.D.) 

Fare усана 

33 . 56th Street 

New York 19, N.Y. — A 1950 


ENOCHS, Neil 
360 Marie Avenue. St.Aff. 1954 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. 

EPSTEIN, Hans L. (Ph.D.) 
722 W. 176th Street 


New York 33, N. У. A 1944 
ERICSON, Mrs. Helen 

11844 E. Deana Street 

El Monte, Calif. Aff. 1954 


ERON, Leonard D.(Ph.D.) | 
Rip Van Winkle Foundation 
454 Warren Street 
Hudson, N. Y. F 1955 

ESTRADA, Mrs. Carol Griffin 
Departamento de psicologia 
Facultad de Medicina 
Popayan Colombia, SA A 1951 


EVANS, John T.(Ph.D.) 
85 Otis Street A 1951 
Newtonville 60, Mass, F 1957 


EVANS, Ray B. 


4155 Jackson Avenue 
Culver City, Calif. A 1954 


EVERETT, Evalyn G.(Ph.D.) 


Box 51 
Imola, Calif. А 1953 


EXNER, John E. Jr. 
Bur. of Testing & Research 
De Pauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana — A 1957 
n ( Ph.D.) 


FABRIKANT, Be 
Psychological Service Center 
765 Teancck Road 
Teaneck, New Jersey А 1959 

FARBEROW, Norman L, (Ph. 
4211 Holly Knoll Brive ° ie 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. А 1949 
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FATERSON, Hanna F.(Ph.D.) 
1 Sheridan Square A 1943 
New York 14, N.Y. F 1946 
FEHRENBACH, Dr. Alice 
3232 5. Josephine St. И 
Denver, Colo. А 1951 
FEIFEL, Herman(Ph.D.) x 
VA Mental Hygiene Clinic 


1031 S. Broadway A 1943 

Los Angeles 15, Calif. Е 1956 
FEINBERG, Henry 

15886 La Salle 

Detroit, Mich. A 1949 


FELDBERG, Theodore M.(M.D.) 
11 E. Chase Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. A 1944 
FELDMAN, Dorothy A.( Ph.D.) 

5 мог Avenue 
tsburgh 32, Ра, А 1952 
FELDMAN, Irving(Ph.D.) 

80 Poplar Ave. 

W. Long Branch, N.J. А 1953 
FELZER, Stanton B., (Ph.D.) 

2014 North John 

Russell Circle 

Elkins Park 17, 


А 1954 
(Ph.D.) 


FERRACUTI, Franco(M.D.) 
Social Science Res. Center 
Univ. of Puerto Rico А 1954 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

FEUERBURGH, Joseph (Ph.D.) 
15 Stuyvesant Oval 
New York 9, N.Y. А 1957 

FICHMAN, Lionel L. (Ph.D.) 
241 South Sepulveda Blvd. 


St. Aft. 1954 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. A 1924 


FILMER-BENN Т, Gordon 
Psychology Dept. (Ph.D.) 
Univ. of Portland A 1954 
Portland 3, Oregon Е 1956 

FINE, Harold J.(Ph.D.) 

VA Mental Hygiene Clinic 

355 Fairtield Avenue 

Bridgeport, Conn. А 1955 
PUNE, Reuben (Ph.D.) 

225 W. 86th Street А 1949 

New York 24, N. Y. F 1954 


FINN, Michael Н. P.(Ph.D.) 
7820 Ellenham Ave. ^ A 1954 
Ruxton, Maryland F 1958 
FISCHER, Liselotte K.(Ph.D.) 
219 Bryant Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


А 1949 
FLEMMING 
1 k 


dward L.(Ed.D.) 
iew Road East 
Jacksonville 11, Fla. — A 1954 
FONT, Marion McKenzi 

627 S. Carrollton rom у А 1942 

New Orleans 13, La, F 1947 
FORER, Bertram R, 

2170 Live Oak 1 Ip) 194 

Los Angeles 28, Calif." F 195 
FORER, Lucille K.(Ph.D. 

2170 Live Oak ИН E? 

Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
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FORREST = 
F EST, Dr. Carol W, 
c/o Mead Carney abu 
Wiednerhauptstr 52 
Vienna IV, Austria A 1951 
FORTIER, Robert H. (Ph.D.) 
Hospital à 
Buffalo, N.Y, А 1956 


*FOSBERG, Irvi 
7831 Plum St^ vu аб 
New Orleans 10, La. T 1949 


FOSTER, Austin(Ph.D.) _ 
‘The Psychopathic Hospital 
University of Texas 
Medical Branch А 1950 
Galveston, Texas F 1955 
FRAMO, James L., Jr.( Ph.D.) 
Eastern Penna. Psych. Inst. 
Henry Ave. & 


Abbottsford Rd. А 1955 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. Е 1957 
FRANCOEUR, Thomas A. 
1070 Crevier Avenue — (Ph.D.) 
Ville St. Laurent 
Ргоу. Que., Canada АЁ. 1954 
FRANK, Lawrence K. 
/ 95 Clark Street 
Belmont, Mass. H.M. 1954 


FRANKEL, Esther B.(Ph.D.) 
Child Guidance Clinic 
Children's Hospital 
420.22 Cherry Street 


San Francisco 18, Cal. A 1953 
FREAR, Edgar 
Montrose, Ра. A 1950 


FRESCHI, Vincent J. ( Ph.D.) 
14 Penn Lane 


West Chester, Pa. A 1960 
FREY, Mrs. Harriet K. 

59 Francisco Avenue 

West Caldwell, N. J. A 1953 


FRIEDMAN, Mrs. Gladys Miller 
29575 So. Woodland Blvd. 
Pepper Pike 24, Ohio A 1949 

FRIEDMAN, Howard ( Ph.D.) 
316 Southheld Drive 
Fayetteville, N. Y. А 1951 

FRIEDMAN, Ira(Ph.D.) 
29575 So. Woodland Blvd. 

A 1954 
Pepper Pike 24, Ohio Е 1958 

FRIEND, Mrs. Jeannette G. 

16 Greenough Circle 
Broostine 46, Mass. 

FRISCH, Paul 2. (Ph.D.) 
Рзусћоло; Department 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, N.Y. 

*FROMM, Erika O.(Ph.D. 
5717 enwood ! 

о 37, Ш. A 1940 

FROSTIG, Marianne Ph.D. 
7257 Melrose Аус (09 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. A 1956 

FRY, Franklyn D. 

1724 Wyoming Avenue 

Forty Fort 

ilkes-Barre, Ра, 

FRY, Mrs. Martha О. 
1724 Wyoming Avenue 
Forty Fort 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

FUCHSMAN, Seymour H. 
140 E, 40m St, 

New York 16, N.Y. A 1944 

GALLICO, Mrs, Margaret Wilson 

niv. of Dayton 
Dayton 9, Ohio 

САКЕ D, S. L. (Ph.D.) 
Nebraska Psychiatric Inst. 
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Roslyn, L.I., N.Y, А 1949 
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1120 22nd Ave. No. ОВ 


St. Cloud, Minnesota А 1958 
MARIANI, Rose (Ph.D.) 

1120 22nd Ave. No. 
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MARKER, Mrs. Beatrice У. 
2131 Delancey Place 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. А 1951 
MARKHAM, Mrs. Sylvia 

116 E. 68th Street m 

New York 21, N. Y. A 1954 


MARSH, Donald D. (Ed.D.) 
595 E. Colorado Street 


Pasadena, Calif. A 1956 
MARSH, James T, ( Ph.D.) 

Department of Psychiatry 

University of California 

Medical School 

Los Angeles 24, Calif. A 1955 
MARTIN, Harry J., Jr. (Ph.D.) 

A 1957 


MARX, Alfred 
Children’s Treatment Service 
Central State Hospital 
Norman, Okla. A 1956 

MATHER, Elise D, 

5260 W. Chicago 
Detroit 4, Mich. A 1948 

MATHEWS, W. Mason ( Ph.D.) 
Merrill-Palmer School 
71 Ferry Avenue, E. А 1949 
Detroit 2, Mich. F 1955 

MATHIAS, Rudolf ( Ph.D.) 

5150 Juncau Road 
Madison 5, Wisc. А 1950 

MAYMAN, Martin (Ph.D.) 
Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas F 1956 

*McBRIDE, Katharine E.(Ph.D.) 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Ра, А 1940 

McCARY, James Leslie Ph.D. 
5101 Almeda at SEG 
Southmore 


А 1948 

Houston, Texas F 1956 
McCLOSKEY, Mrs. 

5832 Corral W: 

La Jolla, Calif, А 1948 
McCULLY, Robert 
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525 E. 68th St. 

New York 21, N.Y, A 1959 
McDONALD, Franklin R. 

3700 Cherrvwood Ave. (Ph.D.) 


Los Angeles 18, Calif, A 1952 
McFARLAND, Robert L.(Ph.D. 
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333 E. Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
MCGEE, Mrs. В. F. 
Psychology Dept. 
Allentown State Hospital 
llentown, Ра, A 1959 
McGREEVEY, James (Ph.D.) 
University of Portland 
Portland 3, Oregon А 1960 
MCNEILL, Harr, V.(Ph.D. 
U.S.P.H P 72 1950 
F 1951 


F 1956 


42 Broadway 

New York 4, New York 
McPHERSON, Marion W. 

844 W. Lovell St. (Ph. D.) 

Kalamazoo, Michigan А 1953 
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2204 Fairhill Lane A1 
San Jose, Calif. F 1949 
MENDENHALL, John Н. 


3 Hickam "Drive 
Dayton 31, Ohio 


A 1958 
MERCER, Margaret (Ph.D 


St. Elizabeths Hospital | 
ashington, D.C. 11946 
MEYER, Gcorge(Ph.D. 
2479 Toth Avene 
San Francisco, Calif, А 1950 


*MEYER, Mortimer M.(Ph.D.) 
503 Bronson Avenue А 1940 
igeles 4, Calif. F 1949 
E. Dr. Florence R. 
2 West 86th Street 
New York, N. Y. F 1940 
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6223 Lupton 
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Avenue (Ph 


New York 


N. Е 1955 
MILLER, Cecil R. 
10857 Wellworth Ave. 
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Detroit 35, Mich. 
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MINI , Harvey (Ph.D.) 
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Los Angeles 3: alif. A 1953 

MINDLIN, Mrs. Dorothee F. 
6408 Bannockburn Dr, 
Bethesda 14, Md. 

MOLISH, Dr. Herman B. 
Medical Res. Lab. Bos. 100 
U. S. Sub Base 
New London, Conn. А 1950 

=, Mrs. Harriet Bruce 

. Ohio Street 


A 1955 


A 1946 


А 1955 


go 11, IIl. А 1953 
MORELAND, Mrs, Margaret E. 
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Grand Island, N. Y. А 1950 


МОКЕ, Gustav (M.D.) (Ph.D.) 
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Canada А 1954 
MORGAN, Clellen L.(Ph.D.) 
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Media, Ра, A 1950 
MORGAN, Olive J.(Ph.D.) 
R.D. No. 29, Beatty Road 
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MORRIS, Charles 1. (Ph.D.) 
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Easton, Pa. A 1956 
MORRISON, Alfonso 
1412 Marshall 
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MORROW, J. Lloyd(M.D. 
197 Passaic TOR ) 
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MOTZ, Dr. Gerald 
1604 Holbrook 
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MUELLER, Adolph R.(M.D.) 
1220 Washington Street 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

MUENCH, George(Ph.D.) 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, Calif. А 1946 

MULLEN, Esther (Ph.D.) 

owning Street 
New York 14, N. Y: A 1950 
| MUNROE, Ruth L.(Ph.D.) 
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New York 24, N. Y. 
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Springfield, Ohio Aff. 1954 
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Menninger Foundation 
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MURRAY, Henry (M.D.) 
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NEUMAN, 1 G.(Ph.D.) 
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Pittsburgh 40, Ра, 
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Hartford 2, Conn, 
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San Francisco 17, 
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Facultad де Filosofia 
X letras, Бају асолат 

utonoma de Mexico 
Ciudad Universitaria А 1954 
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NUTT, Frances D. 
Dept. of Psych. А 
Michigan State Univ. 
East Lansing, Mich. 
OCHROCH, Ruth (Dr.) 
656 W. 162nd Street 
New York 32, N. Y. 
ODOM, Charles L.( Ph.D.) 
404 Carondelet Bldg. 
New Orleans 12, La. 
OLIN, Tom pay 
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Bloomfield 11, Conn. А 1956 
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? Santa Monica Bivd.(Ph-D-) 
Beverly Hills, Calif. A 195 
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Moose Jaw 
Saskatchewan, Can. A 1957 
ORGEL, Sidney A. (Ph.D.) 
5c 
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A 1950 
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20 wlord Ave. " 
Syra New York A n 
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Washington University 1951 
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Tarpon Springs, Fla. А 1960 
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ХУ. 2st Street 
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N 
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оће University of America 
Washington, D.C. F 1955 
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Box d Health Institute 


OX 
Independence, Тома A 1951 


KY, Fred 
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Nashville 5, Tenn. St. Aff. 1957 


РЕТ ERS, Marie Wilson 
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PEY MAN, Douglas А. R. 
Ajchology Department (Ph.D.) 
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Uscaloosa, Ala. F 1956 


А 1959 
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P IO TROWSKT, Zygmunt A. 
1085 son Medical College 
t 


5125 Walnut St. 
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LATT, Henry(Ph.D.) 
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Devon, Ра, 
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Svchology Department 
saton State Hospital 
А an Bernardino, Calif. 
РР ЕЅТОМЕ, Јоћп 
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A 1950 
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pon 4190066, Michigan 
250. ER, Mrs. Lucille S. 
Nos irst Avenue 
У York 9, N. У, st. Aff. 1953 
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“Depsrinitet ores Ph.D.) 
! of Ps 
Gil University лову 
у A avish Street A 1950 
fontreal, P.Q., Canada F 1953 


POTTHARST, Karl E. (Ph.D.) 
4911 Van Nuys Blvd. 
Suite 306 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. F 1957 
PRICE, Mrs. Marian Blewitt 
854 S. Euclid 
Pasadena 5, Calif. A 1953 
PROCTOR, Paul W.(Ph.D.) 
5 W. 106th Street 


New York 25, N. Y. A 1951 
PUZZO, Frank S. 

130-52 232nd Street 

Laurelton, N. Y. A 1949 


RABIN, Albert I.( Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. F 1955 

RADER, Dr. Gordon E. 
Psychology Section 
Department of Psychiatry 
North Carolina 
Memorial Hospital 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

RADTKE, Willi 
Manatee Junior 

adenton, Florida 

RAIFMAN, Irving (Ph.D.) 
3102 Woodhollow Drive 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


*RAPAPORT, David (Ph.D.) 
Austen Riggs Center 
Stockbridge, Mass. F 1940 

RAPKIN, Maurice. (Ph.D.) 

800 S. Robertson Blvd. В 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. А 1952 


RAPPAPORT, Sheldon R. 
Ph 


290 Linden Lane 
Merion, Pa. F 1956 


PPAPORT, Sidney M.(Ph.D.) 
RATS Mellon’ Road A 1949 


Wyncote, F 1955 
RAUB, Edwin S.(Ed.D.) 

213 Midland > ue 

Wayne, Pa. А 1952 


RECORD, Father Maurice A. 
Dept. of Psychology 
Assumption College of 


Vindsor 
Windsor, Ontario, Can. A 1954 
Mrs. Re G. 


West 96th St. А 
New York 25, N.Y. А 1959 
REICHARD, Suzanne (Ph.D.) 
1075 Cragmont Avenuc 
Berkelev, Calif. A 1941 
REICHENBERG-HACKETT, 
Wally (Ph.D.) à 
c/o Department of Psychology 
EE station, 
Duke University 
Durham, Х. С. А 1948 
REIS, Walter J. (Ph.D.) (M.D.) 
Western Psychiatric 
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3811 O'Hara Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
REISEL, Jaan (Ph.D.) 
37 Nagle Avenue , 
Shema Oaks, Calif. A 1955 
REISS, William J-( Ph.D.) 
VA Center 
Kecoughtan, Va. A 1955 
REITZ, Mrs. Edr a Maisner 
22414 Clarendon : T 
Wanatand Hills, Calif. A 1953 
REITZELL, Mrs. Jeanne M. 
500 S. Arroyo Boulevart 
Pasadena 2. Calif. A 1949 


A 1943 
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RESWICK, M. 

80 Winthrop 

Brooklyn 25, . ^ 1950 
RIBEIRO, Dr. Rene 

Rua Henrique Dias 271 

Recife 

Pernambuco, Brazil A 1951 
RICHARDS, T. W.(Ph.D.) 

Dept. of Neuropsychiatry 

Louisiana State University 

School of Medicine А 1942 

New Orleans 12, L; F 1954 


*RICKERS-OVSIANKINA, M. 
Univ. of Connecticut (Ph.D.) 
Storrs, Conn. F 1940 


RIDGE, Lt 


A 1958 
RISCH, Frank ( Ph.D.) 

3097 Manning Avenue 

Los Angeles 64, Calif. A 1949 
*RITEY, Hector J.(M.D.) 

815 Park Avenue 
York 21, N. Y. A 1940 
George Н, Jr. (Ph.D.) 
4070 Mayfield Road 


Ne 


Cleveland 21, Ohio А 1959 
*RIVERS, Mrs, Hubert M. 

111 Mitchell Drive 

Pittsburgh 28, Pa. A 1940 


КОА-СНЕ, Miriam Haines 
2329 Hudson Terrace (Ph. D.) 
Coytesville, N.J. A 1951 
ROBINOWITZ, Ralph (Ph.D.) 
Clinical Psychologist 
УА Hospital 
Waco, Texas 
ROBINSON, Elizabeth Foster 
Child Psychiatry Division 
University Hospitals 
Madison, Wisc, А 1954 
ROCKBERGER, Harry (Ph.D.) 
299 So. Harrison St. 
čast Orange, №. J. А 1954 
RODAN, Mrs. Henrietta Itta 
510 E. 85th Street 
New York 28, N.Y. St. Aff. 1954 
RODRIQUEZ-VALDERRAMA, 
Dr. Jose 
Calle 71-#10-53 
Bogota, D.E., Colombia 
ROE, Anne (Ph.D.) 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Mass. F 1959 
ROGERS, Lawrence S. (Ph.D.) 


1046 Madison Street А 1949 

Denver 6, Colo. F 1954 
ROOK, Leroy Н. 

State Hospital No. 1 

Fulton, Mo. А 1957 


ROSE, Margaret Е. 
34 St. Marks Place 
New York 3, N.Y. 


ROSE, Nicholas 
921 Westwood Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ROS 


ROSENBERG, Isracl Н. 
89-38 Whitney Avenue A 1953 
Elmhurst 73, L. I., N. Y. 


ROSENTHAL, Robert (Ph.D.) 
2223 First Avenue, No. A 1957 
Grand Forks, N.D. F 1959 
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ROSENTHAL, Vin (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Neurology 
and Psvchiatry | 
Northwestern University 
Medical School 
301 E. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ill. A 1956 


ROSNER, Stanley (Ph.D.) 
971 Fairficld Avenue 


Bridgeport, Conn. A 1954 
ROSS, Harvey (Ph.D.) 

450 N. Bedford Drive 

Beverly Hills, Calif. A 1956 


ROSS, M. Elcanor(Ph.D.) 
Montgomery County Mental 
Health Clinic 
Basin & Powell Streets А 1944 
Norristown, Pa. F 1949 

*ROSS, W. Donald (M.D.) 
Department of Psvchiatry 
Cincinnati General Hospital 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio F 1940 

ROTHENBERG, Mrs. Eleanor 
77 West 85th St. 
New York 24, N.Y. A 1958 

ROTMAN, Saul R.(Ph.D.) 
Veterans Ad. Hospital 
Sunmount, N. Y. 

RUHL, Mrs. R. Ernest 
817 Chestnut Street 
Mifflinburg, Pa. 


RUJA, David H.(Ph.D.) 
435 No. Roxbury Driv 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

RUSSELL, Howard 
3680 Fairway Blvd. 
Los Angeles 43, Calif. A 1954 

*RYMER, Charles A.(M.D.) 
230 Majestic Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo. 

SABATH, Gerald 
215 West l4th St. 

New York 11, МУ. А 1960 

ST. CLAIR, Walter F.(Ed.D. 

999 Mammoth Road і 

Manchester, N. Н. A 1943 
SALTZMAN, Marguerite R. 

2037 Spruce Street 


A 1947 
A 1947 


e 
A 1949 


F 1940 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. A 1950 
SALTZMAN, Sara 

7012 Wilson Lane 

Bethesda 14, Md. A 1950 


SALZMAN, Mrs. Anne 

12548 Everglade Street 

Los Angeles 66, Calif. A 1953 
SANCHEZ-GARCIA, Dr. Jose 

Casilla de Correos 57 

Miraflores, Lima, Peru A 1959 
SANDER, Emilie T. 

657 W. 1618! Street 

New York, N. Y. A 1950 
SANDERS, David H. 

1479 Dahill Road 

Brooklyn 4. N.Y. St. Af. 1960 


SANDERSON, Herbert(Ph. 
1823 34th Avenue em 


San Francisco 22, Calif. A 1952 
SANFORD, Nevitt (Ph.D. 

Vassar College ) 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


SARASON, Mrs. Esther K. 
Institute of Human Relations 
Yale University 
333 Cedar Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


F 1959 


А 1944 
SARASON, Seymour B.(Ph.D.) 
Institute of Human Relations 
ale University 
333 Cedar Street 


ew Haven, Conn. А 1944 


SARGENT, Helen р.(РҺ.р.) 
2025 Westwood Drive <A 1945 
Topeka, Kans. F 1950 

SCALES, Margaret B.(Ph.D.) 

50 King St. 
New York 14, N.Y. А 1955 

SCHACHT, Mrs. Leatrice Styrt 


5 Avis Drive 


New Rochelle, N. Y, A 1950 
SCHACHTEL, Ernest G. 

299 Riverside Drive ye 

New York 25, N. Y. F 1951 


SCHACHTEL, Mrs. Zeborah 
299 Riverside Drive 


New York 25, N. Y. A 1953 
SCHAFER, Roy( Ph.D.) 

School of Medicine 

Yale University 

333 Cedar street A 1953 

New Haven, Conn. F 1955 


SCHAFFER, Robert E. (Ph.D.) 

Byron Harless and 

Associates, Inc. 

420 W. Lafayette Street 

Tampa, Fla. A 1956 
SCHANBERGER, William J. 

305 Veri Avenue 

Pittsburgh 20, Pa. A 1954 
SCHATTMAN, Mrs. Esther 

Preger 

210 E. 68th Street 

New York 21, N. Y. 
SCHAW, Louis C. 

Mass. Inst. of Technology 

Center for Intl. Studies 

50 Memorial Drive 

Cambridge 39, Mass. 
SCHER, Sam C.( Ph.D.) 

1668 Portland Avenue 

St. Paul 4, Minn. 
SCHERER, I. W.( Ph.D.) 

Veterans Administration 

Northampton, Mass. A 1949 
SCHILLINGER, Mrs. Beverly 

Goodman 

915 West End Ave., Apt. 50 


A 1950 


A 1959 


A 1956 


New York 25, N.Y. A 1956 
SCHILLINGER, Morton 

441 West End Avenue 

New York 24, N. Y. A 1953 


"SCHLESINGER, Mrs. Alicia де 
Solis 155, VIII /A A 1940 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


SCHMALZRIED, Newell Tq. 


412 S. Boots St. 
Marion, Ind. A 1956 


SCHMIDL, Fritz( M.S., Dr. Jur.) 
6036 Upland Terrace A 1942 
Seattle 18, Wash. F 1945 

SCHNEIDER, Stanley F.(Ph.D.) 
Neuropsychiatric Institute 

niversity Hospital 
Ann Arbor, Mich. A 1954 


SCHOENHORN, Miss Elizabeth 
Rengasse 4 
ienna, Austria 
SCHON, Martha (Ph.D.) 
853 Riverside Drive 
New York 32, N.Y. A 1959 
SCHONBAR, Rosalea Ann 


(Ph.D.) 
30 W. 60th St., Apt. 10H 
New York 23, N.Y. A 1943 


SCHUBERT, Herman Јо. 
Route 2 


(Ph.D.) 
500 Klein Road 
Buffalo 21, N.Y. A 1950 
SCHULMAN, Doris 
0 Downing Street 
New York 14, N. Y. A 1948 


(Ph.D.) · 
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Gainesville, Fla. F 1949 
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SCHWARTZ, Arthur A. 
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Хем York 24, Х. Y. A 1951 
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New York 28 A 1949 
New York 
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P. O. Box 105 а 
Lima, Ohio A 1950 

SCOTT, Edward M. (Ph.D.) 
2905 N.E. 37th St. 

Portland, Oregon 
SEIDENFELD, Morton A.(Ph.D.) 
National Foundation for 
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New York 17, МУ. F19 
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Mount Dora, Florida Е 19 
SEITZMAN, Daniel 

2387 Ocean Avenue 


Brooklyn 29, N. Y. A 1949 
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Newark 8, N.J. A 1950 
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Box 65 

Sonyea, N.Y. A 1954 


SELZER, Samuel(Ph.D.) 
Minnesota Mental Health 


Center 
Albert Lea, Minn. A 1956 


SHACKETTE, Mrs. Sarah Eyre 
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Catonsville 28, Mary А 1958 

SHAPIRO, David ( Ph.D.) 

Austen Riggs Foundation 1950 
Stockbridge, Mass. A 19: 
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Great Neck, N.Y. A 1957 

SREEHATL Товари еи 
416 - 21 Place 
Santa Monica, Calif. A 1952 


SHERMAN, Murray H. (Ph.D.) 
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New York 25, N.Y. 
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3601 Fifth Avenue 6 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. А 195 

SHNEIDMAN, Edwin S.(Ph.D-) 
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va 
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vo Mark Dr. 
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“rsity of Washington 
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A 1959 
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MS Upland Road 
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Ww isconsin ia Earet ^ 
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А 1 d 
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Y ille State i 
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SON DEN, Robert F. 
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308 g Albert L. (Ph.D.) 

Por SY Brown Road А 1949 
SOMER ет МУ, F 1954 

543 VILLE, Addison W. 

СК Greenwood Ave. 
SOMMER 5; Ilinois А 1956 
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931 So, Windsor "UD ани 
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lew York 53. Qj Qurse 1953 
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ANEY, Emma (Ph.D.) 3 


ucens College 


Flushing 67, N. Y. A 1949 
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1912 18th Strect 
Huntington, W. Va. A 1951 
SPIEGELMAN, J. Marvin ( Ph.D.) 
420 North Camden Drive 


Beverly Hills, Calif. A 1953 
SPIN, Mrs. Lillian 

500 E. 56th Street 

Brooklvn 3, N. Y. A 1950 
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HELEN SARGENT 


HELEN DURHAM SARGENT’ 


_ Helen Sargent was not only a dis- 
tinguished scientist who will ђе 
UDIN by her colleagues in psy- 
b ology, but also a remarkable human 

eing w ho surmounted physical handi- 
caps of the most limiting kind and car- 
ried out a rich and brilliant career full 
rà friendship, wit and charm beyond 
n aspirations of the most fortunate. 
rt is therefore fitting that her Ше be 
ey as a symbol of humanity at 
E at the same time that appre- 

: is expressed of her many 1m- 
ponant and lasting contributions to 
science and clinical practice of 
Psychology. 
ed life of Helen Sargent is ever 
Bite ih SO written, it must com- 
Sentit, objectivity of a rich and solid 
of ilie " memoir with an expression 
qualit; perve loving and revering 
ihgs 2 ks hich characterized the feel- 
hotie those around her. This brief 
(ques can succeed in neither respect. 
aciera: primarily emphasize her 
SU сез as а psychologist, but 
vey a s omehow at the same time con- 
im sense of the resolution and hero- 
with which her life was lived. 
on = Christmas Day, 1904, she 
she bad b ed by disease so early that 
her wl no memory of a life outside of 

Telen reel chair. Her mother and 
to be Peri assumed that life was 
ial, s ipee full of intellectual, soc- 
ment V ere warmth and fulfill- 
те ДЕЖ. child she showed the 
lon t gaiety that characterized 
Of a pra e ife; and even the “deviltry 
cide joker. Her characteristic 
had aly was demonstrated when she 
two vasa d begun to talk — about 
a обат old — in an incident with 
різав у hich was for some reason 

d at the side. Helen is reported 


to have «4; : È 
З us said quite matter-of-factly, ^ 


ym 
Great assi : 
given ро oe in preparing this notice was 
J. Schlesi r. Gardner Murphy, Dr. Herbert 
Stein of The and Dr. Robert S. Waller- 
е Menninger Foundation. 


don't like that pin in my ear." Her 
mother [ound that she had pinned 
it right through the little ear lobe, 
and was manilestly more upset than 
Helen appeared to be. 

She did not attend school until the 
eighth or ninth grade, but was taught 
by a governess who had all she could 
do to cope with the high spirited little 
girl who preferred electric trains, erec- 
tor sets and rocking horse to the three 
R's. This fascination with gadgets 
sersisted throughout her life, as did 
the excitement and. pleasure that she 
took in new people, new things, new 
possibilities, new viewpoints, which 
gave her life that openness and fresh- 
ness so characteristic of the enduringly 
young. 

When her academic interests Were 
kindled, she displayed the same verve 
which so enlivened her non-academic 
pursuits. It is said that the first time 
she really began to use her amazing 
inind was in college, when she decided 
that the best contribution she could 
make to her sorority was à good 
grade average. She not only earned a 
Phi Beta Kappa key, but in the pro- 
cess of doing so established a record 
for her chapter. She drove hard in 
the fulfillment of her intellectual am- 
bitions, achieving her Bachelor's, 
Masters and Doctoral degrees at 
Northwestern University, where she 
was invited to stay on as an instructor, 

Not only did she make many warm 
and enduring friendships with fellow 
students, but she is remembered by 
many now-prominent alumni of that 
department as an exceptional teacher 
and researcher whose personal charac- 
teristics contributed much to her ex- 
cellence. Her course in the psycho- 
therapies is still discussed as a high 
point in graduate teaching of psychol- 
ову. While teaching at Northwestern 
contributed to many clinical ser- 


she 
anston and nearby institu- 


vices in Ev 
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tions, and engaged in private practice 
and research. 

From the first, she showed the brilli- 
ance which marked the entire course 
of her professional career. Her doctor- 
al dissertation, undertaken to show 
that it was possible to develop a sensi- 
tive, penetrating paper-and-pencil pro- 
jective test, was called by publisher 
Dashiell "а brave venture into No 
Man's Land." And her review of the 
scientific foundations and scope of 
projective test theory still ranks a- 
mong the major contributions to the 
projective techniques literature. Her 
views on the application of projective 
techniques to clinical problems ap- 
peared in their most mature form some 
years later with the publication of her 
Insight Test, a book which may be 
read with profit even by those not 
primarily concerned with the test 
itself, for the richness of its reflections 
and the formulations she offers as 
guides to the psychoanalytically-ori- 
ented diagnostician. Her thoughts on 
the applicability of psychoanalytic 
ego psychology to problems of diag- 
nosis and research achieves, in this 
book, the programmatic breadth which 
found expression in her subsequent 
research career: 


"The shift in focus from libido to 
chology, from drive and 
Process, has meant for Psychologi 
а new rationale which hi 
organization as against the univ. 
ples of pioneer 
ducts, as in any 
balization, the common 


Stinct, drive, or need and their vicissitudes 


ipus complex, castra- 


Ory guilt, aggression 
and passivity, Sexuality in its crude and gene- 


h the starkness of their in- 


Helen Durham Sargent 


objects, object relationships, social Benimi 
and incentives, common to all, yet individ 
ualized by circumstance, would seem to be 
the most important subject of investigation. 
(p. 15) 

In 1948 she came to the newly estab- 
lished Winter Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Topeka, Kansas, 
where as chief psychologist of the de- 
partment which gave pan nn 
training to interns in the combinen 
Menninger Foundation-University 0 
Kansas-Winter VA Hospital Pn 
logy Training Program, she was he 1 
in affection and respect as clinica 
model for over fifty oustanding beer 
trainees. She represented for them t 1 
best kind of eclecticism—a youthfu 
enthusiasm, interest, and dedication to 
clinical pursuits which left her tee 
to admire, without parochialism, Psy 
choanalytic theory on the one nane 
and Carl Rogers’ contributions on the 
other. Hers was a wisdom which en: 
abled her consistently to view oe 
lems in their larger perspective, s 
of polemics, but tirelessly patient RA 
showing new conceptual links Nes 
opening up new courses of acti 
where none before seemed to exist. Р 

She used to pride herself оп ae 
ognizing in their earliest stages не 
portant new developments in d 
psychology, and it was this excitem ere 
of hers with newness which got асг 5 
to many of her trainees, Her eu 
ness to share in the healthy gron, 
of the profession also, at пију 
overshot the mark in characteristice v 
admirable ways, such as when she ae 
visioned, phoenix-like, an ideal E OEY 
uate program for clinical psycho the 
at a time when she was faced with | ЕЕ 
imminent dissolution of the Ваз 
lar training program іп which 3 
much of herself was invested. It bee 
the growth of her students that ES 
tered, Her investment was always he 
growth—the growth of students; the 
discovery of new clinical tools; ne: 
development of projective test. ES 
ories; the development of clini 
research methodology. 


2 er 
In her work, as in 50 5 


many ot! 


Martin MAYMAN AND SAUL В. SELLS 


areas of her life, she would often as 
пен of course create the means to 
и portant ends. She was as enthusi- 
cdi 4 ingenious photographic 
Sonn: T c eveloped in her own dark 
of tradit ud У аз with her application 
is pom ena psychophysical methods 
А и clinical. research problems. 
was gc her search for newness 
ew аен e а well-developed 
"mA еги discipline. It was 
ing еы ang hag her that, in introduc- 
nÜS nes est in print, she could, with 
more чы; look first beyond the 
and int mediate problem of test use 
mer пе preten and into the dim- 
тарвас Mor y of issues in diagnostic 
concern 2 nosology. It was this 
peutic an pen the diagnostic, thera- 
ego he ~ research study of disturbed 
1953 = oan which led her, in 
order p leave Winter | Hospital in 
search тета herself with the re- 
гн ар ol The Menninger 
tioned са In this position she func- 
activities. Sh wide range of research 
inger j d ле assisted Dr. Karl Menn- 
scientiis. eveloping the concepts of a 
tliat were psychological | examination 
on the e incorporated into his book 
served а psychiatric. case study. She 
the Yun psychological consultant to 
the Blind. Rehabilitation Genter for 
Use of пе she introduced the 
techniqu Н nsight Test as a projective 
With d g uniquely adapted to work 
the audi blind (with its reliance on 
Modality te. rather than the visual 
stimuli)’ BoE the presentation of its 
bring Siih where she also helped 
the FR crm gae e insights into 
tivities m dpi and rehabilitative ac- 
Worked as this training center. She 
search ed an integral part of a те 
of The wee the Southard School 
Search eee apod Foundation, a ге- 
Psychother, the psychology and the 
chotic child. of borderline and рѕу- 
functioned bean For this project she 
Wüd reser pucr asa methodologist 
same time a Strategist and at the 
Search EE пе concentratedly as re- 
comparisons. carrying out test-retest 
» assessing changing €80 
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organizations. 

Her main work during her last years 
was with the Psychotherapy Research 
Project, a large-scale and comprehen- 
sive effort to study the changes that 
take place in psychoanalytic psycho- 
therapy and the way in which these 
changes come about. In this large pro- 
ject with some twenty co-workers, pro- 
grammed over a ten-year span, Helen 
Sargent played a central and indis- 
pensable role. She was chiefly respon- 
sible for devising the research method 
and strategy for the entire pr ject. She 
was guided by a firm conviction that 
the complex clinical operations of psy- 
choanalytic therapy could be subject- 
ed to systematic research. inquiry, to 
confirmation by rigorous and carefully 
specified prediction, and even to spe- 
cially adapted varieties of quantita- 
tive analysis, without doing violence 
to the spirit or the data of the clinical 
psychoanalytic conception. She wrote 
the paper which elaborated and docu- 
mented this viewpoint, and which be- 
came the chief methodological justifi- 
cation of the project. Within its 
framework she made a series of speci- 
fic contributions to the methods, the 
instruments, and the procedures of the 
project, of such quality as leave no 
doubt that she was here realizing the 
consummation of a brilliant. profes- 
sional life.* 

Amazingly, during these same years, 
this frail but tireless person found 
time for a variety of outside profes- 
sional interests. She performed many 
important functions for the Division 
of Clinical Psychology of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association between 
1951 and 1958, and served as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer from 1954 to 1956. Her 
devoted and capable administration 
of this unbelievably demanding posi- 
can be attested by colleagues 
yout the country. Нег courag- 
idership was formally acknow- 
by members who served under 


tion 
throug! 
eous le: 
ledged 
* An account by Wallerstein of these many 
contributions to the Psychotherapy Research 
Project, appears in the July, 1960, issue of 
the Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. 
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her on numerous committees. And she 
repeatedly accepted challenges to 
write about her field and her interests 
for handbooks, surveys, etc., the last 
being her co-authorship of the chapter 
on “Clinical Psychology” in the re- 
cently published American Handbook 
of Psychiatry, | 
All of these various threads of in- 
quiry and activity she held in her 
hands at the time of her death. . 
Throughout this career of signifi- 
cant scientific attainments, her person- 
al life was rich indeed, Her interests 
ranged widely, and her friends includ- 
ed many more than her colleagues. 
With them she shared her love of 
birds and bird lore, photography, 
travel and new experiences. With 
friends, as well as with colleagues, her 
physical limitations which on first ac- 
quaintance seemed to loom so large 
gradually diminished in importance, 
for she surmounted these and as one 
came to know her, one forgot that she 
was in a wheel chair. 
In professional matters she wore 
with deceptive ease a profound know- 
ledge of many related fields—person- 
ality theory, formal logic, method, de- 
sgn and statistics, philosophy оғ 
‹ ften so beauti- 
fully Integrated that one would do a 
upon recognizing the 
deceptive simplicity of 


Helen Durham Sargent 


her observations, offered as they were 
with cheerfulness and wit. For she was 
engagingly candid, modest and oe 
unsaintly, and this combination о 
wisdom and personal charm helps to 
account for the unique impact she 
and her gently expressed ideas had 
upon her colleagues. р 
Those who had read and admired 
her work at a distance, those who 
came and served as consultants to 
Menninger Foundation and workec 
with her for hours or days at a time, 
and those who worked intimately with 
her day by day, transacted their pro- 
fessional work with her in terms of an 
absolute normality of human toman 
nication, often without awareness 0! 
the incessant and frequently ps 
pain from which she suffered, x 
only vague awareness of the аи 
and continuous driving power wci 
made so frail a machine capable o 
such achievement over so many years: 
Few indeed, except those medically s 
sponsible for her, recognized how 4 
ile a hold she maintained upon life 1 : 
the last fifteen years—fifteen enorm 
ously creative ycars. 
Martin Mayman, PH.D. 
The Menninger Foundation 
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Fantasy Aggression and Learning in Emotionally 
Disturbed and Normal Children 


ANTHONY DAVIDS AND GERALDINE В. OLIVER 
Brown University and Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital 


In recent years there has been con- 
siderable research interest in the prob- 
lem of relations between aggression in 
fantasy and in behavior (e.g., Davids 
et al, 1955; Feshbach, 1955; Gluck, 
1955; Jensen, 1957; Kagan, 1956 & 
1958; Lesser, 1957; Lindzey & Tejessy, 
1956; Livson & Mussen, 1957; Mussen 
& Naylor, 1954; Purcell, 1956) . In gen- 
eral, studies of overt and covert ex- 
pressions of aggression have led to 
rather conflicting findings and the role 
of such factors as age, sex, social class, 
child rearing practices, and psycholo- 
gical defense mechanisms, are far 
from completely understood. 

The purpose of this report is to con- 
tribute some further experimental 
findings to this important and per- 

xing area of investigation. More 
ifically, utilizing a projective tech- 
nique and experimental procedures 
Гог assessing verbal and motor learn- 
ing, we will attempt to discover re- 
lations between indices of fantasy 
aggression, learning of aggressive ver- 
bal material, and motor learning un- 
der conditions of frustration. Rela- 
tions between fantasy measures and 
learning ability will be studied in a 
group of normal boys and in a group 
of emotionally disturbed boys who 
have experienced considerable diffi- 


culty in coping with their aggressive 
drives, 


METHOD 
Subjects. There wer 


ne 
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pital, in Riverside, Rhode Island, for facili- 
tating the study of the emotionally disturbed 
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gratitude to Mr, Edward L. Martin, super- 
intendent of public schools in st Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and Mrs, Louise Favor- 
ite, school psychologist, for their cooperation 
in providing normal children for this study. 


e two groups of 


subjects (Ss) in this study. One ак 
consisted of 30 normal boys from the 
public school system, The mean 
in this group was 10 ycars, 9 mont У 
and the mean I.Q was 100, The apu 
group consisted of 26 boys who w Я 
institutionalized for emotional cis 
turbances, with the majority being 
diagnosed psychiatrically as [mier dad 
aggressive personalities, . aggre ed 
type. The mean age in this gim e 
group was 10 years, 7 months, anc of 
mean LO. was 95. The majority < 
children іп both groups were e 
middle and upper lower cl 55 = 
economic backgrounds. Thus, А. 
groups were matched for sex, age йу 
and social class, but differed pede T 
on the variable of aggressive psych 
pathology. ге 
Fantasy aggression, The Ss un a 
dividually administered the —— 
form of the Rosenzweig Picture- 4 у 
tration Study (Rosenzweig СБ dive 
1948). Responses to this aiu a 
technique were scored for signs на 
punitiveness (M) and extrapunt od 
ness (E). The Мо, provides a m e 
urc of the S's tendency to not AER 
aggression in response to idus 
uations designed to be frustrating, ms 
can be viewed as an index of trust á 
tion tolerance. The E%, prose, s 
measure of the S's tendency to expt d 
outwardly directed aggression an ides 
sponse to frustration, and pro гн 
an index of the readiness to ехр us 
aggression in social situations. It pet 
be emphasized that these measures e 
derived from projective protocols : НЕ 
are concerned with expression era 
bition of aggression in fantasy sit ot 
tions. It is obvious that one enn s 
safely infer a direct relationship the 
tween this fantasy expression and 1ses 
actual handling of aggressive impu 
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in real life situations. Relations be- 
tween expression of drives in fantasy 
epi every day reality situations are 
bs pirical problem that can only 
a understood by much further re- 
search—a problem to which the pres- 
ent study hopes to make a small con- 
tribution. 

Verbal. learning. The method of 
bai remotae was used to study ver- 
br des i of neutral and aggressive 
теь us material. The following 
io stimulus words were designated 
ins ral: rise, hear, begin. The 
hatched „three stimulus words, 
length. with the neutral words for 
age ваа frequency in common us: 
skies ки & Lorge, 1944), were 
his: е in connotation: kill, fight, 
3x 5 ach word was printed on a 
Bion Ања with a number from 1 to 

, е reverse side of the card. The 
mo as to learn to verbalize сог- 
eeh., k hich word was paired with 
eta numbers. After receiving 
p 9a designed to establish a 
phere ü , nonthreatening atmos- 
task te S was familiarized with the 
er, fect us a sample word and numb- 
ing tri up presented with 10 learn- 
Were "x 5; Between trials the cards 
Homeri. led and presented in a ran- 

M order. Errors were recorded. 
jene T learning. An 11-point finger 
board mounted on an 18 x 15 wooden 
ing. A so used to study motor learn- 
quaint pus maze was used to aC 
After bei he S with the task and then, 

i Blindiolded, he was given 
structions - motor learning. The in- 
tral, and were designed to be neu- 
*Xaminer of. the first few trials the 
he $5, d ered no comments about 
com еве ormance, However, at the 
nint tal of the third, sixth, and 
Negative coy the examiner made а 
Wasn't vers HERE such as, “That 
Wasn't а у good that time,” or “That 
experiment trial either.” Thus, the 
to introduce procedure was designed 
tion into * failure stress or frustra- 
Errors were s process of learning. 

ecorded. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


It was predicted that E% would be 
negatively correlated with the num- 
ber of -errors in the verbal learning 
situation. The rationale for this expec- 
tation was based on the notion that 
E^, indicates the S's sensitivity to ag- 
gressive situations and provides a 
measure of the readiness with which 
he verbalizes aggressive material. If 
the S responds to projective stimuli 
with a relatively high amount of ag- 
gressive expression, he may well ex- 
perience relatively little difficulty in 
learning verbal material that requires 
open expression of aggressive words. 
If, on the other hand, the S inhibits 
aggressive responses in the fantasies 
expressed to projective stimuli, it 
seems plausible that the same defense 
mechanisms that operate in the pro- 
jective test situation will make it rela- 
tively difficult to master verbal ma- 
terial that requires perceiving, Te- 
taining, and openly expressing highly 
aggressive words. 

For the group of normal Ss, this 
»redicted relationship was not obtain- 
In fact, instead of the predicted 
ive association, a nonsignificant 
positive correlation of .27 was found 
between Еф and number of errors 
in verbal learning. For the group of 


ed. 
negat 


emotionally disturbed Ss, however, the 
hypothesized negative relationship 


was obtained, as indicated by the 
highly significant correlation of —.63. 
This finding shows that in the group 
of children who had emotional diffi- 
culties involving severe problems in 
controlling aggressive impulses, the Ss 
who freely verbalized outwardly di- 
rected aggressive feelings in their pro- 
jective test responses tended to have 
relatively little difficulty in learning 
and remembering verbal material of 
an aggressive nature. Conversely, the 
disturbed Ss who showed relatively 
little fantasy aggression in response to 
the projective test stimulus situations, 
probably as a function of defense 
mechanisms leading to suppression, 
inhibition, or denial of hostile im- 
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pulses, tended to have relatively preat 
difficulty (i.e. high error scores) in 
learning verbal material with aggres- 
sive connotations. E . 

With the normal boys, however, in 
whom the problem of coping e ke 
gression had not attained paibological 
proportions, there was no significan 
association between fantasy aggression 
and mastery of aggressive words in the 
learning situation. With full cogniz- 
ance of the fact that little emphasis 
should be placed on nonsignificant 
findings, the present results suggest a 
trend indicative of inhibition of fan- 
tasy aggression being positively relat- 
ed with ease of learning aggressive 
words in the normal group of Ss. 
Although no conclusions in this re- 
gard can be drawn at this time, the 
trend indicated in this study seems 
deserving of future research attention 
in studies of normal children. 

Turning now to relations between 
fantasy aggression in response to frus- 
trating situations depicted by the pro- 
jective test, and motor learning under 
frustrating conditions, it was predict- 
ed that high M% scores would be cor- 
related with low error scores on the 
finger maze. The basis of this pre- 
diction was the notion that impunitiv- 
ness on the Rosenzweig test 15 a sign 
of good frustration tolerance, If this 
sort of nonaggressive reaction to frus- 
trating social situations on the pro- 
jective test is a valid index of frus- 
tration tolerance, then it seems war- 
ranted to expect that Ss with high 
M scores should be less susceptible to 
disrupting effects of frustration while 
attempting to cope with the demands 
made by a learning situation. 

The findings obtained from the 
group of normal Ss do not fit with 
this expectation. Instea 
dicted negative association 
M% and erro 
the normal 
tion of .36 w 
ent just approaches the .05 leve 
а 2-tailed test of signifi 
normal boys there 


was a tendency for Ss who were rela- 
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tively high on impunitiveness Lo make 
a relatively high number of s 
when attempting to learn and mas a 
a motor performance under conditio 
of experimental frustration. 5 
With the group of disturbed, a Д 
the predicted negative relations! Р 
was found, The obtained ppm 
of -.33 attains the .05 level of sign r 
cance with a I-tailed test, This a 
tion, which is not of great msn n 
suggests that the aggressive boys м A 
were able to formulate impunitive T * 
sponses to the frustrating eens 
described by the Rosenzweig test te a 
ed to make relatively few errors in t d 
motor learning situation that req у 
them to keep working constructiv Аі 
in the face of adverse verbal commen 
from the adult examiner. . T 
Thus, in both learning situat 
exactly opposite tendencies were p 
denced by the normal Ss and «i ae 
emotionally disturbed Ss. In bot Ss 
perimental situations the А и 
children tended to perform іп keep ae 
with our theoretical piece 
while the performance of the en d 
boys was not as predicted. In E at 
the complexities that psc Pn 
tempt to make the empirica al be- 
from projective responses to actu; uite 
haviors, the present findings are ме 
encouraging and suggest that opp mal 
and seemingly conflicting result ing 
well be expected in studies emp i ue 
Ss possessing varying degrees o this 
attributes under investigation. In ke 
regard, it is noteworthy that joe 
gators who attempt to study p mi» 
mena such as homosexuality or E: о 
inity in groups of male Ss who, а 
actually possess these character с“ 
any appreciable degree often a 
with dismal failure. With the on 
state of knowledge in this field, i dé 
Wishes to utilize projective gee jee 
such as the TAT, Rorschach, and itri- 
tence completion test to study а те 
butes such as homosexuality, Pn 
judice, dependency, and achieves. Y 
motivation, it would seem most а 
ful to commence with studies Em 
ing Ss known to be relatively high 
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св attribute under investigation. As 
ере uc about relations be- 
projective ме заутот and responses to 
through uode 15 accumulated 
extremes = on Ss representing 
tinua bets Pie psychological | con- 
pup gene, adus Ue 
fective m UT and validity of pro- 
randomly s bs administered to 
based on fir ected groups ol Ss will be 
and ihe анн empirical foundation 
appear mms obtained may well 
Standabl ss equivocal and more under- 
= е. 

"d ey ios the attribute of aggres 
eings Poor in all living human 
seems a ў s in this topical area 1 
ative i s bg to conduct compar- 
Sess bathala ol individuals who pos- 
апа those od aggressive impulses 
due diffi 1 10. have evidenced no un- 
gressive in ty m coping with their ag- 
it may wel = It scems, however, that 
entirely diff е necessary to formulate 
relations b erent predictions. about 
tasy and оа aggression іп fan- 
“pon the p behavior depending 
“ventually ypes of Ss being studied. 
Paradoxic 1 what now appear to, be 
тау well t and conflicting findings 
and may tic perfectly understandable 
а unified a harmoniously yishin 
ле role of eorctical explanation о 
ijustment aggression in individual 
iving. to the demands of social 


Thi SUMMARY 
in xh per reports certain findings 
sion of à to relations between expres- 
of ћозі] Ол in fantasy, learning 
earning verbal material, and motor 
Mental raader conditions of experi- 
JOys and ustration, A group of norma 
Oys with, group of institutionalizec 
Uicatin 1 psychiatric diagnosis 1 
Ology 8 Severe aggressive psychopath- 
ове па» administered (а) the 
(b) а ae Picture-Frustration Study, 
involvin aired-associates learning task 
Е motor fe aggressive words, and (с) 
poiner oT task in which the €x- 
orm of or не frustration in the 
itical comments about the 
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subjects’ performance. 

As predicted, in the emotionally dis- 
turbed group a significant negative 
correlation was found between a mea- 
sure of “extrapunitiveness” derived 
from the projective test and the 
number of errors evidenced in res- 
ponse to the verbal learning experi- 
ment. Also, as predicted, in the dis- 
turbed group there was a significant 
negative correlation between a mea- 
sure of “impunitiveness” derived 
from the projective test responses and 
the number of errors revealed in 
motor learning under conditions of 
experimentally induced frustration. 


Contrary to expectation, in the nor- 
mal group, а nonsignificant positive 
correlation was found between the 
fantasy measure of impunitiveness and 
error scores indicative of difficulty in 
mastering a motor performance under 
[rustrating conditions. 

Some theoretical and practical im- 
jlications of these findings were dis- 
cussed, and some suggestions were con- 
sidered for future research on rela- 
tions btween personality attributes re- 
vealed in response to projective tests 
and in overt behavior in everyday life. 
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Developmental Level and Sensory Impairment in the Aged 


CARL EISDORFER! 
Duke University 


eat e performance of 
iinpoveri bs ts is reported to show an 
tual f ode of creative intellec- 
me Agi ities, a faulty perception of 
of ini and а narrowing ol the range 
1916) ма (Davidson, 1952, Klopfer, 
— Neo interpretations. often 
Émile. ани generalized clinical 
of indi derived from mixed groups 
Sool ue а and non-institu- 
gnats aged Ss in comparison with 
4 jc oben normal (young) groups. 
gestin 75 | there is much evidence sug- 
ем г that aging is accompanied by 
that у deficits (Lansing, 1952), апа 
witl ensory deficits are associated 
"th lower levels of perceptual or- 
anization (Barker et al, 1953), the 
Mm ern between such deficits and 
losen functioning has been over- 

Str in studies with the aged. 
Spons ctural aspects of Rorschach re- 
plo te determinants have been em- 
hips to formulate scoring _tech- 
Smith (Friedman, 1953; Philips & 
ciples’ 1953) based upon the prin- 
(Wern of developmental psychology 
Scores "ua 1948). The utility of these 
in ay ide discerning levels of maturity 
РЕ variety of contexts has been 
he ee (Hemmendinger, 1953; 
"he ЈЕ 955; Phillips & Framo, 1954). 
Spons ay used in Rorschach re- 
(1956) nas been investigated by Grace 
dated’ who has formulated and vali- 
develop procedure for assessing the 
cabu] pmental level of content VO- 
— Mary. These scoring techniques 
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make it possible to investigate the 
Rorschach performance of aged Ss in 
terms of developmental level. 

The hypotheses tested were con- 
cerned with the developmental level 
of Rorschach performance on the part 
of aged Ss with visual or auditory de- 
ficit (or both). Investigators (Barker 
ct al, 1953; Zucker, 1947) have shown 
a relationship between deafness and 
»oor Rorschach performance in chil. 
dren; in consequence, it was hypo- 
that hearing decrement 
ociated with a lower de- 
velopmental level of Rorschach per- 
formance among aged Ss. In view of 
the obvious relationship between vi- 
sion and the Rorschach test perform- 
it was anticipated that uncor- 
rected visual deficit would be associ- 
ated with a decline in the develop- 
mental level of Rorschach, Where 
visual decrement was corrected, how- 
no such developmental decline 
1 be expected, Ss with both audi- 
sual deficit may be expect- 
ed to perform at a lower level of Ror- 
schach functioning than Ss with de- 
ficit in either sense system alone. 


thesized 
would be 


ance, 


ever, 
woulc 
tory and vi 


METHOD 


Subjects: From the aged (60 years 
and older) volunteers seen by the 
Duke Geriatrics Project, 48 Ss were 
selected. All Ss were administered the 
WAIS and only those Ss with a Verbal 
IQ in the range 85.115 were included 
in this study. On the basis of neuro- 
logical examination, subjects with 
clinical signs of central nervous system 
disorder were eliminated. A history 
of "stroke", (CVA), epilepsy, “shock 
therapy”, paralysis, or penetrations of 
the skull (surgical or accidental) was 
a basis for exclusion. These subjects 
were all living in the community, 

- А Snellen Chart (visual) examina- 


tion served as the criterion for the as- 
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signment of Ss to one of three groups 
according to visual function in their 
better eye. The normal group (Vi) 
functioned at 20/15 - 20/40, the cor- 
rected vision group (Vs) from 90/402 
to 20/100, corrected to 20/15 . 20/40, 
and the visual decrement group (V4) 
performed at 20/4072 . 20/200, 
Audition was examined with the 
use of a pure tone audiogram, 
MAICO model H.lB. Two groups 
were defined according to the mean 
decibel loss of the better ear in the 
range 256 to 2048 cps. The normal 
hearing group (H,) functioned at the 
0 - 19 db level, and Ss in the hearing 
decrement group (Нь) manifested a 
mean loss of 21 db loss or worse. 
The visual and auditory examina- 
tions provided the basis for the place- 
ment of Ss in one cell of the 3 x 2 de- 
sign with 3 columns for vision and 2 
rows for audition. Figure 1 shows the 
model for the six cells of the experi- 
mental design and includes the limits 
established for mean visual and audi- 


tory functioning for Ss in each of the 
cells. The mean Scores on the visual 
and auditory examinations are also 
included in this table, 

hree dependent variables were 
utilized in the ; 


T Investigation. The 
Functional Integration Score, associ- 


ated with the highest form ог per 
ceptual organization, (Rochwarg 
1954); Grace's 


(1956) Content Score 
which provides a developmenta] posi- 
tive estimate of the vocabulary leve] 
of Rorschach responses and the Index 


Limits of Three V 


> i Я » Aged 
Developmental Level and Sensory Impairment in the Age 


of Primitive Thought, reflecting the 
lowest level of perceptual organiza- 
tion. 
RESULTS 

The hypothesis that hearing pr 
ment would be associated with a = 
velopmental decline in Rorschach ре 
formance was examined using сея 
parametric techniques. Кеније H 
ney U Tests show a significant di 2 
ence (p<.01) between the — 
hearing (Hi) and hearing decren ves 
(Hi) groups in the direction ан 
dicted оп the Content У | 
Functional Integration (=>: 
variables, T. 

Primitive Thought was analyzed 
with a chi-square test of the A 
tion of Ss who exhibited this Ae We 
This procedure was adopted since 


in a 
presence of Primitive Thought aedi 
record is suggestive of рзусћора о, 
ogy and Ss who exhibited any 
tive Thought might 
manifest an 


primi- 
" о 
be expected ! 


- 0 
: : n 
inordinate. numbe 


Primitive 
re this 


- tion 
In order to test the assump 


FIGURE | 10 
arying Degrees of Visual Acuity (V, Vo, У) "апа Tw 


Levels of Auditory Acuity (H;, Н») ” Established For Each Cell 


Normal Vision 

H, 20/15 - 20/40 
Normal Hearin 

0 - 19 db loss 


Normal Vision 
н, 20/15 . 20/40 
Hearing Loss 
21 db or greater 
a Vision in better суе. 


b Hearing in better ear: 956. 2048 cps range. 


Corrected Vision to 
20/15 - 20/40 
Normal Hearing 
0 - 19 db loss 


Corrected Vision to 
20/15 - 20/40 
Hearing Loss 

21 db or greater 


у Ма 
Poor Vision 
20/40-2 - 20/200 
Normal Hearing 
0 - 19 db loss 
Poor Vision 
20/40-* . 20/20 
Hearing Loss 
21 db or greate" 
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TABLE I — Chi-Square Analysis and 
Distribution of Subjects Showing 
Primitive Thought According 
Го Auditory Group 


Distribution of 
Primitive ‘Thought 


Scores 

Croup zl 0 NÉ p 
Aormal Hearing 1 23 x 
Hearing Decrement 3 5 1.09 .30 


that Visual impairment (even when 
Corrected) would affect. Rorschach 
Performance, Content Score and Func- 
d Integration Score differences 
U T examined with a Mann-Whitney 
res Saat a he resultant z's (.62 and .57 
hese aye do not refute an hypo- 
iat ol no difference. In the exam- 
Sie dd о! the Primitive Thought 
senti; ~ chi-square obtained was es- 
сасе > 2910. (NT 008) again indi- 
Sio no difference between the two 
of a being examined. Thus none 
devet (three) measures ol Rorschach 
cant uot level shows a signifi- 
Mis difference between the normal 
(V. n (У) and visually corrected 
i£) groups. 
T pe same procedures wer idopted 
bares the hypothesis that norma 
daie aR (Vi plus Va) and visual 
Th rement (V4) groups would differ. 
i petis of Mann-Whitney U tests 
teni с ОНА] Integration and Con- 
the di соте, and chi-square analysis of 
Score, ап of Primitive Thought 
differ ails to reveal any systematic 
Velo о between the Rorschach de- 
н ntal level of. normally func- 
5 and visually impaired Ss. 


The. р Д 
the he fourth hypothesis relates to 
deere ot tormance of Ss who show 

rement in both sensory para- 


me 
vises. While the eight 55 with both 
ower у hearing impaired show 
Bration еп and Functional Inte- 
bined ome than all other Ss com- 
scores d Iann-Whitney U tests yield 
hypoth ignificant at the .05 level) , this 
Ss in thee is not confirmed. When the 
With the group (У Но) are compared 
Ment Пи Ss showing hearing decre- 

alone (V,H, plus V.H»), the 
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developmental scores are not signifi- 
cantly different. 


DISCUSSION 


Auditory Deficit: Auditory deficit, 
as defined in this investigation, ap- 
pears to be related to а decline in the 
developmental level of Rorschach 
performance. Vocabulary level of 
Rorschach responses as measured by 
Grace’s Content score, and cognitive 
ability as reflected in the Functional 
Integration Score were significantly 
lower in the hearing decrement group 
(in both cases p<.01). Aged individ- 
uals with impaired audition, when 
compared to their normally hearing 
peers, show a less mature perceptual 
approach to their environment, and 
developmentally lower level of com- 
munication, It may thus be inferred 
that these Ss are exhibiting a more 
poorly integrated personality. 

Primitive Thought scores appeared 
in the protocols of only four of the 
48 aged Ss in the present study. This 
finding is at variance with that of 
Rochwarg (1954) who reports that 
more than half of a group of 40 nor- 
mal aged Ss (32 of whom resided in 
institutions) showed this sign. It 
seems clear that generalization of Ror- 
schach performance or personality 
variables, from institutional to non- 
institutional aged should be made 
only with extreme caution, The Ss in 
this investigation would appear to 
show considerably less evidence of de- 
velopmentally early thought processes 
than is found in a mixed institutional- 
ized and community group. 

Aged subjects with visual and audi- 
tory difficulty combined did not per- 
form at a significantly lower develop- 
mental level than did Ss with hearing 
decrement alone. In view of the ex- 
tremely low performance level of the 
auditory decrement group, a base- 
line effect may be operating in this 
situation. Since all Ss were making an 
adjustment in the community, it 
may be anticipated that the Ror- 
schach response patterns will be with- 
in a “normal” range. The functioning 
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of the auditory decrement group may 
be approaching the lower limits of 
normal. : 

Visual Deficit: The results of this 
study indicate that visual impairment, 
within the limits defined in this study, 
Corrected or uncorrected, is not re- 
flected in a decline in Functional In- 
tegration score, Content Score, or 
Index of Primitive Thought derived 
from the Rorschach. It may be in- 
ferred that visual decrement in the 
aged is not associated with personal- 
ity change, as reflected in a develop- 
mental analysis of the Rorschach. The 
present study suggests that the Ror- 
Schach blot can be made a good deal 
more ambiguous to the subjects, with- 


out major changes in the response 
properties, 


SUMMARY 


A study was performed to investi- 
gate the effects of visual and hearing 
decrement on Rorschach performance 
in an aged population. The Ror- 
Schach was administered to 48 
senescent community-adjusted volun- 
teers divided into six groups on the 
basis of three visual and two auditory 
levels of functioning, All subjects 
Were screened to eliminate those with 
neurologically definable CNS damage 
and extremes of Verbal 1Q. Three de- 
pendent variables, Functional Inte- 
Bration score, Grace's Content. (Voca. 
bulary) score and the Index of Primi. 
tive Thought were utilized, to reflect 
various levels on a developmental con. 
tinuum of Rorschach performance, 

The results indicate that: 

Impaired hearing is associated 
with a significantly lowered develop- 
mental performance as defined by vo. 
cabulary level and Functional Inte- 
gration scores, 

2. No differences appear between 
subjects with normal vision and those 


Impaired but 


Developmental Level and Sensory Impairment in the Aged 


tioning vision and those with “im- 
paired” vision. -— 

3. The performance of subjects У е 
both visual and auditory decremer 
is not worse than that ог subjects 
showing auditory decrement a Ад. 
although the level of performance : 
these Ss is consistently the poorest о 
the subject population, 
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The Fakability of the Kuder Preference Record and the 
Vocational Apperception Test 


. . ARNOLD P. GOLDSTEIN 
Staunton Clinic, University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 


. The relative ease with which sub- 
jects have been able to fake their 
responses to the Kuder Preference 

Record (Kuder, 1949) has been re- 
p by several investigators (Cross, 
948; Longstaff, 1948; Paterson, 1946; 
Traxler, 1941). Longstaff (1948) ad- 
ministered the Kuder twice to 59 
college students. The first administra- 
tion used standard instructions. In- 
structions on the second administra- 
tion, however, were such that com- 
pliance with them required slanting 
of responses. Although the retest task 
Was made difficult in that six voca- 
попа] areas were to be faked upward 
simultaneously, his results still demon- 
QM the test to be readily fakable. 
let (1948), using High School stu- 
this E subjects, found that even at 
sopa evel of age and test-taking 
"a: istication faking of the Kuder 
неа мен accomplished. These find- 
"ia have led others (Blum and Balin- 
Sky, 1951; Perry and Shuttleworth, 
ness of to question Ше appropriate- 
hel i using the Kuder in the person- 
на ection setting, i.e. where the 
tes! ondent's motivation for taking the 
tol 29 to obtain a position rather than 

earn about his vocational interests. 

а попа, et. al., in 1949, published 
Ae Ова], Apperception "Test 
meas ), а projective test aimed at 
al ü urement of the subject's vocation- 
cea in the context of his gen; 
ied У structure. The VAT 
individ of 18 cards, each depicting an 
Boden ual engaged in a specific occu- 
Wee toe main figure on ten © 
eee are women! and the ге 

ining eight are structured for теп”. 

—— 

1 Laboratory technici lietici: buyer 
nurse, teacher Em, ШЕНЕ. i A a 
er, m , artist, secretary, socia 

2- nother and housewife. 

Teacher, executive or office worker, doctor, 


Respondents are required to tell a 
story about each picture in a manner 
analagous to that utilized for the The- 
matic Apperception Test. Scoring 
consists of categorizing the content of 
each story, according to instructions 
provided in the manual (Ammons, et. 
al, 1949), under one or more of the 
subheadings in the main scoring cate- 
gories of (1) General attitude toward 
an occupation, (2) Reasons for enter- 
ing an occupation, (3) Areas of con- 
flict, (4) Solution of conflict, and (5) 
Vocational and personal outcomes. 

The purpose of the present investi- 
ation was to compare the fakability 
of the Kuder and die VAT. Although 
determining the extent to which the 
VAT can be faked is but one step in 
its development as an adequate meas- 
ure of vocational interests, it was felt 
that this step was particularly impor- 
tant in light of the repeated demon- 
stration of Kuder fakability. 


PROCEDURES 


Thirty subjects, all college seniors 
majoring in retailing, were used in the 
present study. Fifteen subjects were 
males and 15 were females. The 
Kuder, Form BB, and the УАТ were 
administered to each subject under 
standard, manual instructions, i.e., of 
the type one would typically find in a 
guidance or counseling setting. Ap- 

roximately one week later, both tests 
were readministered to each subject. 
In this case, however, test-taking in- 
structions were such that compliance 
with them necessitated falsifying of 
responses by the subjects. To simu- 
late the type of selection situation in 
which the true interests and attitudes 
of the applicant are not in accord 
with those demanded by the job, and 


incer, personnel or social worker, 
laboratory technician. 


lawyer, eng! 
salesman, and 
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hence where faking is necessary, all 
subjects were given the following di- 
rections, which are fashioned after 
those used by Wesman (1952, р. 112): 
"I want you to pretend that you are 
applying for the job of mathematics 
teacher in a suburban High School. 
You have been unemployed for some 
time, have a family to support, and 
want to ‘land’ this position very much. 
You are being given these tests by 
the Assistant Principal." Mathematics 
teacher was chosen as the occupation 
to be faked because of the relatively 
low Kuder scores typically obtained 
by retailers in the vocational ; cas? 
most closely related to the teaching of 
mathematics (Kuder, 1946) 

The Kuder was scored in the stand- 
ard manner. АП VAT stories were rec- 
orded verbatim and scored, by two in- 
dependent judges, under the cate- 
gories described in the VAT manual 


of comparison of test scores under 
"guid 
jects 8 scores obtained 
instructions, 


RESULTS AND DiscussioN 
Kuder Preference Record 


It was hvpothesized th 
faking of Kuder responses, ie. suc- 
cessfully creating the interest pattern 
of a mathematics teacher on the sec- 
ond Kuder after responding to the 
first as a retailer, would take the form 
of significantly higher Computational 
and Scientific scores and a significant- 
ly lower Persuasive score on the sec- 
ond Kuder. Table I indicates the 
mean Kuder scores for both tests and 
the differences between these means, 

Table I demonstrat 


jects were successfully 
the i 


at successful 


aree vocational 
ation changed in 
n. These find- 
cement with those of 


x i Р 
Computational, Mechanical, and Scientific. 


Fakability of the Kuder Preference Record and the VAT 


"ТАВЉЕ I—Mean Kuder Preference | 
Record Raw Scores and Differences 
between Means 


: + Теч Test 

oa One Iwo Diflerence 
Mec. Р nod О 
Сот. pM 
Sci. aoe 
Per. > 
Art. e 
Lit. 

Mus. 

Soc. 

Cle. 


*Significant at .05 level. 
**Significant at .01 level. 
Cross (1948), Longstall (1948), and 
Paterson. (1946) . 
Vocational Apperception Test 

The fakability of the VAT was T 
amined according to three ipm 
Primary among these, as was рече 
with the Kuder, was an analysis. h 
responses to those VAT cards ler 
logically relate most closely foi ће 
occupations of retailer and gem 
matics teacher. These are the Sa is 
man and Teacher cards for men г i 
the Buyer and Teacher cards e 
women. A chi-square analysis was Ph 
formed on selected responses to aie 
of these cards, this analysis eri 
ing to represent a comparison © rst 
sponses under the two different jen 
instructions. The responses У 
were those categorized under a " 
eral attitudes toward an ae 
with the subheadings of this cates ас 
being dichotomized into “Like Nei 
"Like" versus “Dislike,” “Indifferen ite 
and "Ambivalent" and those pe 
gorized under "Vocational and T d: 
sonal outcomes," with the subher 
ings dichotomized into «Бресе 
“Continues in the field,’ d 
“Changes to better job within he 
versus “Dissatisfaction,” — ' pow 
field," "Outcome vague," and “ics 
fusion.” In essence, these dichotom r- 
attempted to represent favorable vjes 
sus unfavorable general attitu 
toward an occupation and favora nd 
versus unfavorable vocational а he 
personal outcome. If faking of t 
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VAT was successful, the foregoing 
analysis should have demonstrated 
the “selection” VAT to have signifi- 
cantly more favorable and significant- 
ly less unfavorable general attitudes 
and outcomes on the teacher card 
stories than was the case on the same 
cards on the "guidance" VAT. Suc 
cessful faking should have also re- 
sulted in significantly less favorable 
and significantly more unfavorable 
general attitudes and outcomes on the 
Salesman and Buyer cards on the 
Selection" VAT as compared to the 
guidance" VAT. None of these chi- 
Square comparisons reached accepted 
levels of statistical significance, thus 
apparently indicating, with regard to 
this criterion, the inability of the sub- 
jects to create successfully a false in- 
terest picture on the VAT. 
| Not only might successful faking 
have resulted in qualitative response 
changes (favorable and unfavorable) 
from the first administration to the 
second, but certain quantitative 
changes should also have taken place. 
t was hypothesized that the subjects 
пе state more reasons for entering 
the teaching occupation and fewer 
reasons for entering the retailing ос 
Cupation on the second administra- 
Чоп. Further, the responses to the 
packer cards should have included 
ewer statements of conflict and those 
to the Salesman and Buyer cards more 
солае statements on the second ad- 
inistration. These comparisons were 
idem for male and female subjects 
Separately, by use of the binomial test 
m 1n no case were significant results 
amined. Once again, therefore, the 
to ects appear to have been unable 
9 falsify their responses satisfactorily- 
M eos is yet a third means ege 
eus might have utilized to at 
Poe to create, on the second adri 
ве the picture of interest !n eH 
бзан of mathematics. This woulc 
aeter 4 changing the main story char: 
cards оп the second VAT on Eun 
lote d Enginer, Lawyer. and Artist 
ot d acher of engineering, of law, anc 
art, Le, an attempt to create à 
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picture of general interest in the 
teaching profession. This method of 
faking, however, occurred in only 27 
of the 270 stories told on the second 
administration. This third criterion 
therefore, also indicates that the sub- 
jects were generally unable to create 
an interest picture in accord with the 
faking instructions. 

The subjects’ performance on both 
the Kuder and the VAT appears to 
offer evidence, on the dimension of 
ease of faking only, favoring the 
measurement of vocational interests 
via the use of projective stimuli when 
this measurement is for personnel 
selection purposes. 

SUMMARY 


The present study attempted to 
compare the fakability of two meas- 
ures of vocational interest, the Kuder 
Preference Record and the Vocational 
Apperception Test. Thirty subjects, 
all college seniors majoring in retail- 
ing, took each test under two sets of 
instructions: (1) as per manual, and 
(2) as if they were applying for the 
position of High School mathematics 
teacher. These differing instructions 
were discussed as being somewhat 
analogous to the guidance and per- 
sonnel selection settings, respectively. 
Fakability was determined on the ba- 
sis of test-retest comparisons for both 
instruments. The findings indicated 
success on the part of the subjects in 
falsifying their responses on the Ku- 
der. Their VAT responses, however, 
were not successfully faked when suc- 
cessful faking was defined in terms of 
three criteria which were developed. 
The results were interpreted as offer- 
ing some support for the use of pro- 
jective measurement of vocational in- 
terests in the personnel selection set- 
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Hostility Content Analysis of the Rorschach and TAT": ? 


A. JACK HAFNER 
University of Minnesota 
and 


ARTHUR M. KAPLAN 
Eastern Maine Guidance Center 


he egre pica of 
test aS ELC ао projective 
ble protests has received considera- 
tute Wilh the 4 the research litera- 
of relatin | primaty goal being one 
havior: | g test derived hostility to be- 
Elizur Tec peregre of hostility. 
develo m 9) was one of the first to 
hostile А: мей scoring system for 
assigned PECTS Onl the Rorschach. He 
~ 8 e a weight of two for openly 
Xpressed hostility and one for re- 
Pid which expressed hostility to а 
Walker TIE T in a symbolic manner. 
ing s : (1951) devised another scor- 
ter пузе: for hostile Rorschach con- 
P rs utilizing a five-point rating scale 
ede thought Elizur's system provided 
jud coarse” a grouping. He had three 
Dota Tate 55 responses on the five- 
See та and found significant rela- 
ings. ips between the judges rat 
1185. Finney (1955) delineated, on à 
tional and а priori” basis, five 
e ‘oF destructive Rorschach re- 
Wei ise and gave them an ascending 
thee 28 of one to five. Another Ror- 
Wan at ponent hostility rating scale 
"s devised by Gluck (19552) which 
en overt and covert dimension о 
giver ity with a rating of one or two 
her for each category depending on 
intensity of the expressed hostility, 
cone, Correlation between overt an 
-Overt scores was positive (.88) but 
nd approached significance. The 
Overt-covert dimension was also in- 


—— 


e authors 


1 This " 
his Study was conducted while th d 
Medical 


ка“ Washington University 
| це authors wish to express their арргеста“ 
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cluded in the eight-point Rorschach 
hostility scale of Murstein (1956). An 
additional dimension was utilized ex- 
tending from the more simple to the 
more complex forms of phyla with the 
higher hostile score for a given action 
given to the higher phyla. 

Hostility content scales have also 
been developed for the TAT. Fine 
(1955) has presented a general scor- 
ing scheme for the TAT which in- 
cludes a subscale of hostility. Hos- 
tility is subdivided into three types: 
verbal, physical, and death with the 
resence or absence of these types of 
hostility being tabulated for each 
TAT card story. Gluck (19555) de- 
vised a specific TAT hostility rating 
scale with an overt-covert dimension 
to his Rorschach scale. How- 
es were given a zero to three 
hting instead of the zero to 
system ће used for Ror- 
schach responses, The corr lation be- 
tween overt and covert scores Was only 
01 and he therefore concluded that 
scales were independent. Another 
scoring system for aggressive 
t was reported by Stone (1956). 
He used the three subdivisions of hos- 
tility that Fine used, but gave them 
point weights of three for death, two 
for physical aggression, and one for 
verbal aggression content. He made an 
additional scoring for active апа ро- 
tential aggression with the latter get- 
ting only half the point credit given. 

One of the main criticisms of many 
of the above mentioned studies would 
seem to be the arbitrary manner in 
which the weightings were assigned 
to different types of hostile content. 
When instead, weightings were аѕ- 
signed on the basis of judges’ ratings, 
the number of judges involved was 


similar 
ever, stori 
point мета 
two point 


the 
ТАТ 
conten 
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relatively small. In examining some 
of the examples of hostile responses 
given in some of the scales, one might 
also question how appropriately cer- 
tain responses could be said to be hos- 
tile in nature. 

The present study was an attempt 
to devise Rorschach and TAT hos- 
tility content scales which would over- 
come the shortcomings of previously 
developed scales. The second impor- 
tant consideration was to devise simi- 
lar scales which would allow compari- 
son, in a quantitative way, of a 
person's hostile content on the Ror- 
schach and TAT. Elizur (1949) has 
stated that the Rorschach type of test 
provided а more subtle means of put- 
ting a person off guard than the ТАТ 
type of test and, therefore, should give 
а more sensitive measure of things 
like hostility. Shatin (1955) made a 
comparison of Rorschach and TAT 
test results and found considerable 
interrelationship over a broad range 
of variables, but he did not make any 


comparison of hostile content in his 
study. 


PROCEDURE 

Hostility Scale Derivations 

A list of 200 Rorschach 
was compiled primarily of responses 
thought to be hostile in nature and 
representing a wide variety of cate- 
gories. Included in the list were those 
responses which were given as exam. 
ples in the previously devised scales. 
Similarly, a list of 100 TAT themes 
was compiled. These lists were then 
submitted to eight experienced clini- 
cal psychologists who acted as judges. 
The judges were asked to independ- 
ently rank each Rorschach response 
and TAT theme on a zero to four 
point scale according to the degree of 
hostility involved with four being the 
most hostile and zero indicative of no 
hostility. The following definition 
Was given to the judges: Hostility is 
defined as feelings, thoughts, or ac. 
tions which involve destruction, ag- 
gression, enmity, derogation, critical- 
пу, anger, guilt, negativism and phy- 


responses 
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sical deformities, illness, and death. 
Objects which are associated with 
these factors are included in the defi- 
nition. 

The judges were given a second 
copy of the lists and asked to sort the 
responses and themes into eo 
groups of overt, covert, or no hosti x 
ity, Overt hostility was defined as that 
hostility which is manifest and direct. 
Covert hostility was defined as that 
hostility which is insidious, indirect, 
disquised, or latent. 


Application of the Scales 

The Rorshach and ТАТ were ad- 
ministered to 30 psychiatric patients 
who had a diagnosis of neurosis, psy- 
cho: or character disorder. NO 
known or suspected organic cases es 
included. The sample ranged ога 
the lower to upper socio-econom! 
levels with all but one patient bens 
white. The age range of the patient? 
was from 16 to 51 with a mean a dem 
30 years, Twenty of the patients Ae 
males and 10 females. Standard Bec 
Rorschach instructions. and igne 
TAT instructions were used and we 
read to each subject. Twelve TA " 
cards were used and were selected Pin 
marily on the basis of those used als 
previous studies of hostility. The oS di 
and order of presentation were ЈЕ 
follows: 1, 4, ОСЕ, 7BM, 14, 1862 
TGF, ВВМ, 13MF, 18BM, 6BM, 20. 

The Rorschach and TAT test m 
tocols were independently rated 
the newly devised hostility scales. | 
check on the reliability of the зса 
two scorers did independent rating 
of all the protocols. 


RESULTS 

The Hostility Scales = 

Product-moment correlations s 
computed between the judges for T ћ 
weighted ratings of the 200 Rorschac 
responses and are presented in Tad 
I. The mean r was .59 with а SD 
:06. АП of the correlations were sig d- 
ficant beyond the .01 level, The pe. 
uccmoment correlations of the ove! 
covert classification of the Rorscha¢ 


of 
ni 
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Taste I—Inter-Judge Correlations" for Weighted Hostility Scale 
Rorschach Items 


Judge l 2 3 

E 64 

60 

Е AB 63 

5 59 ‘67 

2 63 62 

4 uz о 

8 65 67 64 
6 68 63 


* All coefficients significant at the .01 level 


Taste H—Inter-Judge Correlations" 


4 5 6 7 8 


for Overt- Covert Hostility Scale 


Rorschach Items 


J чове 1 9 3 
2 18 
: E: 42 
5 M 55 Al 
H 52 AB 61 
7 37 83 79 
8 36 AB AG 
AS 56 E 


a " 
АП coefficients significant at the 101 level 


Taste I11—Inter-Judge Correlations" 


4 5 6 7 8 
AO 

5 34 

74 57 37 

48 61 83 51 


[or Weighted Hostility Scale 


TAT Items 
J чаве 1 2 $ 4 5 š 4 8 

2 
d 50 
5 52 .66 
6 56 ‘67 53 . 
Ра E G4 Е rn is 
t 5 T n 

57 68 5 К 55 
` 50 ‘63 68 63 68 69 66 


) he .01 level 


> 


ll coefficients significant at th 


Taste IV—Inter-Judge Correlations" 


for Overt- Covert Hostility Scale 


TAT Items 
Judge | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
E ET 
4 A8 ^ 
3 2 40 42 
б ‘60 48 36 39 
| 40 63 ‘64 43 35 
5 43 53 29 m 31 38 


` Г 82 
All coefficients significant at the .01 level 


responses are presented in Table Il. 
: he mean r was .51 and SD -14 with 
p correlations significant beyond the 
1: | level. The product-moment corre- 
ations for the 100 TAT theme 
Weighted ratings of the judges 17е 
presented in Table III All corre- 
lations were significant beyond the .01 


el with a mean 7 of .61 and SD of 
The overt-covert classification 
correlations for the TAT themes are 
presented in Table IV. The mean r 
was 44 and SD 09 with all correla- 
tions significant beyond the .01 level. 

The variance was computed for the 
ngs of each of the 200 Ror- 


lev 
.06. 


judges’ ratir 
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schach responses and those responses 
which were one and one-half times or 
less than the mean variance of all the 
Tesponses were used to categorize the 
responses for the hostility scale. The 
scale value placement of a response 
was determined by its mean rating. 
This same method was followed for 
the overt-covert classification of the 
Rorschach responses and for the 
weighted ratings of the TAT themes 
and overt-covert classification as well. 
The resulting categorization of the 
weighted score scales for the Ror- 


schach and TAT are presented be- 
low.* 


Ковзснасн Нозтилту W EIGHTED 
SCORE SCALE 
Human Content 


4 points: humans engaged in human com- 
bat; injured, dismembered, or 
dead humans as a result of com- 
bat. 

humans engaged in an argument; 
angry people; people engaged in 
competitive physical acts; de. 


formed; injured, diseased, or dead 
humans. 


3 points: 


2 points: humans or mythological figures 


Primarily associated with hostile 
acts; derogatory descriptions of 
people; humans engaged in pas. 
sive hostile acts; human skeletons, 
humans or human-like figures 
partially associated with 
acts, 

0 points: no hostile 
Animal Content 


4 points: 


1 point: 
hostile 


content indicated, 


animals engaged in a death fi 
animals killing or de 
animals fighting or about to at- 
ta injured, deformed, or killed 
animals; decomposing dead ani- 
mals; animals cating dead animals 
which they have not killed. 

animals primarily associated with 
hostile acts; parts of animals as- 
sociated with hostility; dead ani- 


mals; dressed animals; dismem- 
bered animal skin, 


ght; 


vouring prey. 
3 points: 


2 points: 


l point: animals or Parts of animals with 
some hostile associations; animal 
skeletons, 

0 points: 


no hostile content indicated. 


herd 
“Copies of the complete scales may be ob- 
tained from the 


authors, 


Hostility Content Analysis of the Rorschach and TAT 


Inanimate Content TW 
3 points: objects primarily of a hostile ei 
ture scen in motion; objects ys is 
primarily for the killing of n 
mans; abstractions depicting ho: 
tility. | 
2 points: elites usually associated wii 
hostile acts; destructive acts 
nature; death symbols. ii 
objects sometimes associated wi 
hostile acts. . 
0 points: no hostile content indicated. 


1 point: 


TAT Ноѕтилту WEIGHTED 
Score SCALE - 
4 points: themes involving direct p 
hostile acts between people 
towards the self. ghis 
3 points: themes involving hate; nee ~ 
feelings, dreams or и né: 
direct physical hostile aet wing 
tween people; themes diae 
punishment, permanent de nerd 
ing injury, апа death; REIN 
direct physical hostile acts ir 
ing animals. -— 
iis involving verbal deem 
derogatory descriptions of P 1 by 
anti-social acts; people forcec ci 
others to do things; а den 
negative emotionality; rejec in: 
illness and accidents nyo e 
jury; destruction of inani дез" 
objects; predatory anima’ 5 „OS 
tructive forces of nature; Weak lep 
themes involving emotional pape 
rivation; guilt feelings: = bro- 
misfortune; death symbols; 
ken objects; the military- ai 
0 points: themes without hostile cont 


2 points: 


l point: 


APPLICATION OF SCALES 


for 

Product-moment correlations а 
inter-scorer reliability on the weig оте: 
scale, overt, and covert scores are Pia 
sented in Table V, All of the correo} 


tions were significant beyond the - 
level. 


TENE n 
TABLE V—Inter-Scorer Reliabilities 
for Hostility Scales 


геге 
Weighted Overt pe 
Test Scale Scale of 
Rorschach 83 97 78 
ТАТ 87 76 E 


el 
“All coefficients significant at the .01 lev 


| 
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With the Rorschach hostility meas- 
ures, the product-moment correla- 
tions between the overt and covert 
scores, overt and weighted scale scores, 
and covert and weighted scale scores 
were high and positive and significant 
beyond the .01 level. These findings 
are presented in Table VI. The prod- 
uctmoment correlations on the TAT 
between the overt scores and weighted 
scale scores and the covert scores and 
the weighted scale scores were also 
high and positive and significant. be- 
554 tie .01 level. The correlation 
ilis feen НЕ overt and covert scores on 

i АТ, however, was — 438 which 

Was significant beyond the .05 level. 
These results are also presented in 

able VI. 


Taste VI—Inter-Correlations of 
Hostility Scale Scores 


Overt Vs. Overt Vs. Covert Vs. 
Has Covert Weighted Weighted 
est Scale Scale Scale 
Rorschach 7I 
TAT EN. 


ignificant < 05 level 
Significant < OL level 


mage relational comparison were 
the R peLWEen, the hostility scores on 
son orschach and TAT. The Pear- 
scores between the weighted scale 
: 6 of the Rorschach and ТАТ was 
eo Dich was not significant. The 
and TAY between the Rorschach 
127 wł \T overt hostility scores was 
signif hich Was not significant. А поп- 
ound bei negative r of —.122 was 
the R between the covert scores ОП 
Orschach and TAT. 


i DISCUSSION 

горе демо first the inter-judge 
le i in the development 
agreeme es, a fairly high degree 9 
9f the ent was found on the ratings 
hostii pene items for the weightec 
d imens) scales and for the overt-covert 
ent о А comparison of the place- 
the ро, ems of similar content in 
Scales аа and TAT, weightec 
Ween ag a general consistency be- 
le two scales, Exceptions to 
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this are to be found with the items 
categorized as death symbols, arguing, 
anger, and the military. In each case, 
these items received a weight that was 
one point higher on the Rorschach 
than on the TAT scales. In comparing 
the consistency of placement on the 
overt and covert scales of the two 
tests, one exception is found and that 
with the item of dying person, This 
receives an overt classification on the 
Rorschach and covert classification on 
the TAT. The general overall con- 
sistency found in the placement of 
items on the Rorschach and TAT 
weighted and overt and covert scales 
is an essential requirement if compari- 
son is to be made of a person’s per- 
formance on the tests in regard to hos- 
tility. 

A further evaluation of the scales 
was possible when they were applied 
to a specific group of subjects. These 
findings, however, must be restricted 
to the present population of subjects 
and any generalizing must await fur- 
ther application of the scales to dif- 
ferent populations. Considering the 
Rorschach scales first, the similar 
magnitude of the correlations between 
the overt scale and weighted scale and 
the covert scale and weighted scale 
indicates that overt and covert scores 
were contributing in a similar man- 
ner to the total weighted scale score. 
The high correlation. between the 
overt and covert scale scores shows a 
lack of independence of the overt and 
covert scales. This indicates that a 
high number of overt hostile re- 
sponses on the Rorschach would be 
expected to show a high number of 
covert hostile responses. The rela- 
tionship is a relative one, ce 5 
an inspection of the present A 
schach protocols shows a preponi er- 
ance of covert responses. A lack о m 
dependence was also suggested а t "à 
overt and covert scales that Gluc 
(1955) developed for the Rorschach. 
with the TAT scales of the present 
study, the overt and covert scale о 
were found to be highly related to me 
weighted scale scores, þut not to the 
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same degree as found with the Ror- 
schach. The overt and covert scale 
scores were also found not to be in- 
dependent, but were negatively re- 
lated so that a person scoring high on 
one would be expected to score low 
on the other. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the TAT was more sus- 
ceptible to individual differences in 
regard to the overt-covert dimension 
of hostility than was the Rorschach. 
This conclusion is also suggested in 
the finding of independence by Gluck 
(1955) with his overt and covert TAT 
hostility scales. 


the two tests. ТЕ the assumption can 
be made that the hostility scales them- 
selves are comparable 


may be rel 
variety of content elicited by the Ror- 
schach than the T 
content being primarily people ori- 

paramount impor. 
tance, however, would seem to be that 
of the relative ambiguity of the test 
stimuli themselves, This is to be seen 
particularly with the TAT where the 
structural element of some of the pic- 
tures may be such as to inflate the 
probabilities of eliciting a hostile те. 
sponse. This means that the relative 
comparability between the Rorschach 
and TAT in regard to hostility may 


be a function of the particular ТАТ 
Cards selected for 


c it overt hostilit and 
which covert hostility, Тће sama bind 


is suggested for the 


Hostility Content Analysis of the Rorschach and TAT 


The qualifications initially set down 
in the discussion regarding the gen- 
erality of the finding suggests the need 
for application of the present nS 
to different populations with specific 
characteristics regarding such things 
as psychiatric classifications, socio-eco- 
nomic levels, sex, race, etc, Of fanda. 
mental importance of course wong 
be the relating of the scales to speci e 
extra-test measures of hostility to puie 
ther our understanding of the me 
tionship between test behavior anc 
other behavioral manifestations © 
hostility. 


SuMMARY 


Weighted hostility scales and overt 
hostility and covert hostility eae 
were devised for the Rorschach aoe 
TAT based on the ratings of СР 
judges. АП inter-judge correlator’ 
were found to be positive and ae 
cant. The resulting scales were t^ 
applied to the Rorschach and TA 
protocols of 30 psychiatric patie 
who had been administered the te 
using a standardized procedure. : 
hostility scales were scored by S 
persons and the resulting петао, 
reliabilities were all highly significa : 
For the Rorschach, correlations 


nts 
sts 


vO 


were all positive and significant. 
same was true for the TAT hos 
scales except that the correlation wa 
tween the overt and covert scales rre 
a significant negative one. The ee 
lations between the Rorschach са 
TAT weighted scale scores, overt SC 
scores, and covert scale scores bea 
non-significant. The conclusion = 
gested from the present findings ne 
that there was an inconsistency 11 
way in which a person respondet 
the Rorschach and TAT in regart jth 
hostility, Further investigations woi 
the hostility scales were sugges ns: 
with specific kinds ог populatia T 
Also, the ability of the various “le 
and Rorschach cards to elicit hos 


responses needs further inquiry- 


A. JACK HAFNER AND ARTHUR M. KAPLAN 
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Rorschach Developmental Scores and Post-Hospital Adjustment о 
Married Male Schizophrenics 
STANLEY E. KADEN 
Worcester State Hospital 


HERBERT LIPTON ни 
Worcester State Hospital and Clark University 


In this study the relation between 
certain personality variables, as meas- 
ured by Rorschach developmental 
scores, and the potential for success- 
ful post-hospital adjustment of a 
group of married male schizophrenics 
has been investigated. 

Many attempts have been made to 
predict outcome for released hospital 
patients, but despite the variety of 
variables used by different investi- 
gators, the results, for the most 
part, have not been conclusive. Zubin 
and Windle (1954) and Huston and 
Pepernik (1958) have suggested that 
inconsistencies among the previous 
studies may be due to a lack of spe- 
cificity of the kinds of variables used 
for predicting outcome. Prognostic 
studies require specificity of such fac- 
tors as the nature of the subject popu- 
lation, the point of time within the 
life history from which the predictor 
variable is taken, the length of time 
during which outcome is evaluated, 


and the criteria used for evaluating 
outcome. 


In the present study the attempt 
Was made to work with a sharply de- 
fined population, for which the cri- 
teria of success would be explicitly 
stated. Marital status was considered 
as a major variable because of the 


1 This investigation was s 
Dementia Praecox Research Project, Wor- 
cester State Hospital, and a research grant 
(OM-280) from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, United States Public Health 
Service. Thanks are extended to Miss Grace 
LaFleur, Medical Records Librarian, Wor- 
cester State Hospital, for her kind help in 
guiding us through the files of our hospital. 
The authors are indebted to Dr, Leslie 
Phillips for his many constructive sugges- 


tions concerning the study itself and the 
writing of this paper. 


upported by the 


recognition that the process of ‘get 
hospital adjustment is likely а, is 
very different [or married han Les 
for single patients. The work o hat 
man & Simmons (1958) showed ne 
single patients differ markedly level 
married persons in terms of the ost: 
at which they function in the Pors 
hospital period. The same au To 
(Simmons & Freeman) have anid 
shown that single patients may ТО Ота. 
outside of the hospital and pc! etit 
at much lower levels of адјизит on 
than do those who are married, по 
whom greater demands are made 
effective social functioning. 


чей 
М " arriec 
Despite the evidence that ma , 


„m at 
patients are expected to peso it 
a high level in order to acp 
of the hospital, a number of 5 who 
have demonstrated that patients suc- 
are married are more likely m ita 
ceed in staying out of the m : 
than those who are single (Far nik 
Webb, 1956; Huston & Pepe nose 
1958; Phillips, 1953) . Thus, we pried 
to focus our attention on порто" 
male patients as a favorable pr some 
tic class within which to study з ed 
of the personality variables ae 
with successful post-hospital 8 
ment. 

The specific aim of the 
study was to isolate what ia ó 
pear to be relevant intra-psy¢ ee the 
esses as they are manifasted jose? 
Rorschach test, The latter was "io 
because of previous experience ent 
the test in the Psychology Depar hid 
at the Worcester State Hospital are 
showed that particular ен rns 
consistently related to certain ра phe 
of social and cognitive behavior. pt 
Functional Integrative Index 9 


t 
prese”, 

u ја а, » 
roc 


E 
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soie таун Scoring 
1959) As BON Kaden & Waldman, 
ко, ike ie a shown to be related 
perce ee REY to carry out complex 
m | еи activities (Lip- 
num d Phillips, 1958) and to 
Phillips F^ clfectiveness (Smith & 
gree а ES 59). as well as to the de- 
infos! EPOR in formal and 
1959). groups (Jordan & Phillips, 
acd . Rorschach | scoring 
the Fae, У rich is closely related to 
ан, А попа! Integrative score, is the 
score ie ера an response. This 
area, so has a history of being asso- 
ated with higher-level cognitive ас 


tivity В 
1958) (Lipton, Kaden & Phillips, 
chat and various aspects of social 
osp Or (Hurwitz, 1954; Kruger, 
354; Misch, 1954). 


Ten pi present study, it was assumed 
ment ‘ore post-hospital adjust- 
Nitive а и, d require higher level cog- 
ану and mature social be- 
to be lA art for which seems 
legrative ected in the Functional In- 
M) t (Fi) and human movement 

The sponses on the Rorschach test. 
study ERE hypothesis for this 
Functic "А5 that the production of 
oven Integrative and human 
Would + responses on the Rorschach 
lospital с positively related to post- 

Pital adjustment. 


У METHOD 
Su bjects 


N rs the files of all patients who 
pase tested by the Psychology 
Pital RI at Worcester State Hos- 
57 Over the twelve year period 1945- 
to а меге selected according 
Sion, , ollowing criteria: First admis- 
Nosig wee married, age 20-50, dia& 
Volvm Schizophrenia, no organic 1N- 
placeq © LQ. of at least 80, an 
to the a extended visit subsequent 
records S Ung. In addition, the clinica 
Споцрћ On the patients had to contain 
Borizati information to enable cate 
adjust ОЁ the level of post-hospita 
been ment. When the entire file ha 
screened, there remained a tota 
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of 20 patients who met all these cri- 
teria. 
Categorization 

Patients were considered successful 
in their post-hospital adjustment if 
they met both of the following сгі- 
teria: (a) they were able to remain 
on an extended visit for one year 
without return to the hospital except 
for periodic reports to the psychiatrist 
or social worker; and (b) they were 
employed for at least six months of 
the one year period of the extended 
visit. Patients were considered to have 
been unsuccessful in their post-hos- 
vital adjustment if they failed to meet 
either of these criteria. As a result of 
the classification, post-hospital adjust- 
considered successful for 


ment was 
eleven patients, and unsuccessful for 
nine. 

the 


The Rorschach protocols of 
subjects were scored according to the 
rules of the developmental scoring 
system described by Phillips et al 
(1959) . Subjects were placed into 


high and low groups on the Func- 
tional Integrative (Fi) and human 


movement (M) scores on the basis of 
a median split of these scores. 


Statistical Technique 
Rorschach scores and post-hospital 
adjustment scores were treated as 
dichotomous variables. Because of the 
small size of the sample and the non- 
parametric nature of the data, the 
Fisher Exact test was selected as the 
most appropriate statistical technique, 
following the suggestion of Siegel 
(1956) . 
RESULTS 
seen in Tables I and II, 
ach scores (Fi and M) 
ificant positive relation 
ital adjustment. 
have been raised 


As can be 
both Rorsch 
show a sign 
with post-hosp 


Since questions : 
as to the influence of the patient's 
education, level of intelligence, 


age: tA 
ЕН length of hospitalization on post- 


and ! 5 | 
bos ital adjustment (Zubin & Windle, 
1954), the relationships between each 


of these variables and post-hospital 
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Taste I. Relationship between Fi and 
Post-Hospital Adjustment (P.H.A.) 


P. H. A. А 
Low High 
High 1 7 8 
Tu 8 4 12 
9 П 20 


Fisher Exact: Р = .025 


Taste IL Relationship between M 
and Post-Hospital Adjustment 


(P.H.A.) 
PHA 
Low High 
High 0 6 6 
M 
Low 9 5 14 
9 П 20 


Fisher Exact: Р = .025 


adjustment were evaluated and попе 
was found to be significant. 


Discussion 


The major hypothesis tested in this 
study was that the production of 
Functional Integrative (Fi) and hu- 
man movement (M) responses would 
be positively related to post-hospital 
adjustment in a married male schizo- 
phrenic group. We find support for 
the hypothesis in that both the Fi and 
M scores show a significant. positive 
relationship to post-hospital adjust- 
ment. 

The task rem 


ains to conceptualize 
those aspects ol 


personality function 
which are represented in the Fi and 
M indices, It was pointed out above 
that both these scores are considered 
to be intimately related to social be- 
havior or to the interpersonal inter- 
action patterns in which the individ- 
ual becomes involved. Attempting to 
analyze one of the basic processes un- 
derlying effective social behavior, Fef- 
fer (1959) studied role-taking ability 
in а group of normal subjects and 
found that the Functional Integrative 
score was the best single Rorschach 
score in predicting capacity for role- 
taking behavior, Kaden (1958) anal- 
yzed husbands’ verba] reports of mari- 
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tal interaction within a develop: 
mental scheme. In that study, a Pon 
tive relationship was found ben 
scoring on the Functional Integra ity 
index and the degree DE penp ped 
in the marriage as verbalized by t 

husbands. —— 

It appears, then, that the oae 
represents the ability to adopt a arid 
live perspectives in an interper 
context, 

The human movement score m 
Rorschach has been studied Pion 
ously in terms of its specific Do sm 
ship to marital interaction Рацек 
А study by Piotrowski and To ob: 
(1956) showed that couples w iscrép- 
tained divorces had a greater ae a 
ancy in the M score between the who 
band and wife than did oupa dil- 
persisted in their marriage Чер. E 25s 
ficulties. The same authors а uH 
ported that a group of € club 
women tended to produce Roms e 
records with no M responses, riage 
women who maintained the mar av 
while seeking marital counseling & ol- 
considerably more M epe re- 
fering an intepretation of th 1950) 
sults, Piotrowski and Dudck q 
suggested that the M response terpet 
the potential for adequate V'hasize 
sonal relationships. They emph than 
that it is the intensity, rather n 
breadth, of interpersonal ne uc 
that may be reflected in the dn in 
tion of human movement respon 
the Rorschach test. up ? 

Thus it appears that, in a n pe 
married male schizophrenics, closely 
sonality characteristic which is sumen! 
involved in the process of ada a p% 
to society after hospitalization E be 
tential for adequate interperso. niv 
havior, particularly in the involved 
dyadic relationship such as is in 
in marriage. sc 

It is ds however, that à pe ith 
with a capacity for dealing roci! 
another person in terms of p pa act 
and mutuality may not be able n unm 
in accordance with this сараа У от" 
less the other person in the re" те 
ship presents the opportunity 


on 


~ 
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ciprocal and mutual interaction. Thus 
it is likely that effective prediction of 
post-hospital adjustment for married 
ата may be made from a measure 
a T interaction patterns 
d patient and his wile. Such a 
Study is now in progress and will be 
reported. in a future paper. 


SUMMARY 


i. јона adjustment of 20 
ized a pen vum had been hospital- 
ii Mud a diagnosis of schizophrenia 
data, El ied by means of case history 
be Neate patients were found to 
Md er pw ig in that they remained 
one ee hospital for a trial visit of 
ere => duration the first time they 
мотке Peg on visit status, and 
time Ni or at least six months of that 
being une patients were unsuccessful, 
to „Да classified because they failed 

cet either of the above criteria. 
oo relationship was found be- 
Bor two Rorschach developmental 
adjust (Fi and M) and post-hospita 
тебе; ке On the basis of previous 
tt with these scores, the sug 
der] Bibs made that the processes un- 
have ag the empirical relationship 
ер. to do. with the capacity to any 
ни intensive dyadic геа 
riage жг: such as аге involved in mar- 
Which Due study is planned in 
bid n He rclation between premor 
Boni id interaction patterns n 
eval hospital adjustment will be 

uated, 
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Two weeks following the explosion 
of a commercial airliner, which killed 
forty-four persons, a twenty-three year 
old man confessed to having caused 
this tragedy. His mother had been a 
passenger aboard the plane and he 
admitted placing in her luggage a 
timebomb containing twenty-five 
Sticks of dynamite. He was sent to a 
hospital for psychiatric evaluation aft- 
er pleading insanity to the charge of 
murder. 

The question, perhaps best phrased 
in lay terms, of what sort of a person 
would do such a thing, was widely 
raised. It is hoped that in presenting 
the psychological test findings on this 
individual, à contribution can be 
made to understanding the personal- 


sidering the 
and control 
havior, 
From the standpoint of the clinical 
Psychologist asked to contribute to 
the evaluation of legal sanity, this case 
exemplifies а number of problems. 
On the outcome of the total evalu- 
i inge a patient's very 
the testing situation in- 
volves stress which may provoke either 
exaggerated symtomatology or, in 
some cases, malingering. Both must 
be distinguished from basic pathology, 
An even more knotty question may 
arise in attempting to translate the 
Psychological formulation of person- 
ality into the arbitrary criteria of 
legal sanity. This was not the respon- 
sibility of the psychologist in this in. 
stance, but since j i 


issue of the case, it nevertheless de. 
Serves consideration, 


Hisrony 


The psychiatric fin 
patient have been p 
by Galvin and 


dings on this 
reviously reported 
Macdonald (1959) , 


and will be only briefly summarized 
here. 

"His father left his mother sip s 
patient was eighteen months pld ааг 
he subsequently lived with his ааа 
nal grandmother while his M O 
worked. His mother was very ВЕ Tec 
with material gifts but not very : tter 
tionate. The patient was a мева 
until the age of six and had а ae 
of cruelty to animals and firc-set TE 
When his grandmother died, 8. m 
placed, from ages six to eleven, wet 
institution for fatherless boys. Dar a 
this period, his mother сез "à 
wealthy rancher, and the pe ri 
peatedly ran away from the e «ent 
tion to this ranch, He was always $ 
back. . he 

From ages eleven to pe ts 
lived with his mother and ep but 
He then joined the Coase Guan. ux 
was discharged at the end P4 llow- 
months, after being AWOL. 1 anges 
ing this, he had frequent job ¢ e her 
forged checks and engaged ш pack 
delinquency. The family рат торӣ“ 
the money апа ће was given | were 
tion. Several suicide attempts then 
made during this period. He died: 
married. When the мар аар а res: 
the patient's mother purchasec orted 
taurant for him and she is тер with 
to have interfered considerably "s 
the management. His mother кер 
leaving for Alaska to visit his pat 
Over the patient's strong aer nd the 
she stay for Thanksgiving, wh good 
crime occurred. He was in arlie! 
health. He had been sterilized pe nis 
in the year of the crime berans ejt 
Wife had almost died delivering 
second child. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


The patient was administeree а 
Weschler Adult Intelligence E 
Rorschach, TAT, Sachs Ser 


= 
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Completion, Human Figure Draw- 
REM Rapaport Word Association, and 
Napaport Sorting Test. 
Brnavior DURING EXAMINATION 

mint were four testing sessions ex- 
“nding over a period of a week. The 
patent was initially quiet, non-spon- 
emite and somewhat sullen. His 
helen. 2 as slow and plodding. None- 
meee е appeared cooperative and 
ede a to do well and was con- 
Dis A an the examiner s comfort. 
per t ле administration of the pro- 
SMa he became increasingly 
ia ida table and negativistic when 
rate his pressed to explain and elabo- 
Bo un Уа аи This behavior built 
bline a ле point where he was trem- 
Ha j^ considerably and began pacing 

€ floor. In subsequent testing, he 
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was superficial and remained unin- 
volved in the procedures. 


'Trsr PROTOCOLS 


Тће following is a summary of his 
Weschler Adult Intelligence Scale, 
and the verbatim Rorschach, TAT, 
and Sentence Completion Protocols 
and Human Figure Drawings. 


WAIS SUMMARY 


Verbal Performance 
Information 2 Digit Symbol ........ 8 
Comprehension ... 7 Picture 
Arithmetic 11 Completion 
Similarities . Block Design 
Digit Span . Picture 
Vocabulary ... Arrangement 

Object Assembly 
Total Total s 


Verbal 1.Q. .104 Performance Т.О. 98 
erage) (average) 


( 
Full Scale 1.0. 102 (average) 


RORSCHACH 


І. 
LA8” " 

A8”. Looks like something with halloween 
TR on. 2 extra eyes. Like might be 
broke loose around ears where strap Бо 
around ears. 

Might have a low forehead on him or 
something. About all. 
W (5 F Mask 


9 : 

Л Might be like some leaves laying on the 
Braun or something. About all looks 
ike to me, Nothing else at all. 
d Е ма 
Гога] time 9' 15” 

I, 

lA95» g: 

ie Kinda looks like somebody 
tere. Dark spots might be lungs and red 
spots heart and liver. 

-0ok like when cut a deer open or some- 
thing, 

W СЕ(СУ Anat (blood) 


's insides 


2AL 
peaks like 2 red spots like some cut 
inger bled on paper, kinda blot it up OF 
Something. 

3 с blood 

ar like 2 teddy bears standing on 
"Ind feet and putting front paws to- 
већег or something. 


9 things stuck out like broke straps. These 
look like 2 sets of eyes cut in it. Like 
whiskers down here. I don't know (2) 
This might be part of mouth if not other 
eyes. (?) Probably be a wolf (?) AII of it. 
(?) This like bald head and forehead close 
to nose, (?) Like this be head. (?) A 
wolf mask, baldheaded wearing it. 

These 2 sticking out like leaves fallen 
from a tree. (?) Just looks like leaves. 
(2) Just a leaf. (?) Don't know, just like 


a leaf laying on ground. 


м 


Just this looks like lungs. 
Maybe air got together and turned black. 
This might be throat and heart and liver. 
() This be heart, this liver. (?) I just 
going by same thing, might be heart, liver 
and lungs. (?) Just the red, Just associate 
with blood, I guess. 

2, Up here. don't know, just seen, sometimes 

you drop blood and smear it with your 

finger or something. (?) Might have 
dropped here and turned paper in half. 

This and this and paws together. (2) 

Don't know, just looks like bears. (?) 

This feet, head, ears. (?) His back, I 

guess. (?) Don't know, just impression 

it gave me. (2) Just part that is colored. 
(Getting edgy and angry.) 


1. Don't know. 
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About all I can see in it. (Continues to 
stare at blot.) 


D FM A P 
Total time 2' 35" 


Ill. 


l.A8". Looks like two dancers with a big 
bow tie between them. 


У FM) но 
15 


DW tendency 
ЕС (Е,) clo 


2.3 Maybe two broken banjos hanging up 
in the air behind them, 
D Е obj. 
ALooks like a couple of drums in their 
hands, looks like. All I can see. 
Total time 1' 40", 


IV. ' 


l.A10", Looks like 
out and arms 
back legs turhe 


à bear rug. All flattened 
pulled out at side and 
d up toward head of it. 
W Fk (C^) A object р 


2.AToo like some guy 
on walking dow 
head, maybe 


with logging boots 
п a log, a геа] small 
his arms are crippled or 


something. 
That’s all I guess, 
У м H 


Total time, 1' 45”, 


Ve 

l.A35". Looks like a donkey standing in 
middle, like two boards on each side of 
him, like maybe people lying on the 
boards. Looks like People might have 
one big leg and one deformed or some- 
thing. 

Donkey look like he’ 


5 got knock knees 
ог something. 


People on board 1 
arms folded о 
that one, 


W FMM) o 
Total time 9' 20”. 


ook like might have 
T something. I get only 


Like 2 big сату and back end ап 
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ancers and maybe 
- 2 black spots maybe dancers an 


bow tie between them, Just the kg 
looks. (7) No idea. (?) One aiu 
woman, I don't know. (2) Don't Dem 
to me no distinction like two Hone of 
C) Head, arm and legs. (?) Just ob 
imagined. (2) Probably some 5 
ritual dancer. . st 
Just looks like a big red bow tic. ој 
looks like а bow tie, 2 big ends ale 
might be wrapped around the Heus 1 
È) Don't know, just between t 
guess. 


as i y, just 
. These two red spots. (7) Don't know, J 


| ‘ound end 
a long piece sticking up and a esed 
on it. (2) Just the twisted shape о 


ar lying 
- Well, looks like skinned out bear Ls 


в ks like 
there. (?) I seen bear rugs, just Noes id 
one. This, head, front oe ag Just 
2 i d 99 "ar. ? E 
paws. (? Might be black be plack 
the way it struck me. (?) Whole 
spot. 


in 
А ікеѕ 1 
+ Just looks like someone big feet, 5р 


ad. 

; heat 
H " k arms, p 

logging boots, this legs, back, arm 7 


zs de k. 
(2) Going other way, this is m 
Like arms might be deformed. ( 
log can see. (2) All of it, I guess. 


а 10 


yi”! 
legs, like he from here and people Yn't 
arms folded, elbows and legs. 9 
Suppose ever would see. (?) Just smal 
it looks, that's all. One big leg S AI way 
leg. (?) Just people, I guess. (2) ig eve 
of telling. (? Oh, don't know wy you 
would. No idea of ever seeing or ho 
would see it, 


way 
he Тет 


— 
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Yt. 

LAS". Looks like cats in some cartoons you l. 
scc after. run into tree or something. 
smash him flat. 

Ww F A 


PA Maybe one that's been skinned out. Use 
it for a rug or something. 
w F A obj 

SARceal dark line down his backbone. 
Looks like a sword with a heavy hilted 
handle. 
I gue: 
D F obj. 
Total time 1^ 45”. 


that’s about it. 


1.250". 
both 
might be 


D M 


at cach other, like hair 


standing on end. 
Hd 


19 


2A And bottom part like some big bug, be 
a butterfly, Might be one big bust and 
that the base of it. 
I guess that is everything I can see. 
D F A 
Total time 2' 15" 


Мп, 


ALS". Looks like 2 rats climbing side of 1. 
tree maybe, Kinda red marks like leav- 
ing red foot prints behind there. 


D мо А (P) 


2AT i 2. 
2A Гор part looks like a big frog. instead i 
а head, he just has a big pair of pine 
ers, 
р Е— А 
LA 


3.A Looks like part of it they might be 
swung by chain in center. 
They might be just kinda suspended. 
Dr m obj. 
Total time 2’ 0" 


2 


= 


. Just 
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Looks like cat's whiskers stick up there. 
See cartoon. Tree falls on them and they 
run into a tree or something. (?) This 
head and rest of him all smashed flat. (2) 
Don't know. Just think of tom cat in 
cartoons. Be all covered with ink spots. 
(?) Head, front legs, hind legs. 


Some creature just smashed or flat. (2) А 
cat. All of it ink spot therc. 


Just looks like this might be sword on 
with real heavy hilt on it, (2) Just what 
vou sce. (?) Oh, in a museum, wherever 
they use swords. 

(Rubs hands together.) 


Looks like two people looking at one an- 
other. (5) Oh. like high forehead and + 
eve, sunken way back. (?) Don't know. 
Хо distinction, 2 people, 2 faces. (2) 
Don't know. Just my impre: ion. (?) Oh, 
I never seen it except right here. Just 
head, that is just the part, to hold heads, 


I guess. 

this part like that be back two 
wings. (2) Just seeing butterfly I guess 
like a moth or something. 


Just looks like 2 rats, like going up top 
of tree. (?) Head, 4 legs on each one of 
them. (2) Looks like one put foot and 
leave a red mark as move ahead. (2) 
Just looks like feet are red and those 
are тед. (2) Maybe slipped into some- 
thing red. Don't know. Just all looks 
like part of a tree. АП but that. 


This part and 2 like tongs stick out up 
top. (?) Legs, body and tongs. 


Looks like something hung by а chain 
there. Just looks like something hanging 
on a chain or a rope. (?) No, could be 
most anything hanging there. 


IX. 

1.29”. Looks like somebody might be look- 
ing out from a fishbowl or something. 
He might have a turban on, his fingers 
over a bunch of red flower pots. 

w М— (ЕС—) н 


2.A/ Top part look like a couple of politicians 
standing, arguing, shaking fingers. 
D M H 


3./\Part here looks like 2 green horses head. 


run noses together and flattened them 
out. 


All I see. 
р ЕМ А 
Total time 2' 15". 
х. 
1,10". Looks like a lot of bugs. Sea horses 
I see under ocean. 
У ЕМ А 


2.A2 like bugs up on top, like maybe argu- 
ing or something. 
D FM A 

З.ЛА couple more look lik 
maybe riding. 
torch, riding lik 
mals there. 
D FM— A 


4.A2 more like they might be real small 
dogs with their hearts showing. 
D ЕС. А (anat) 


е sea horses, 
(у Something carrying 
€ other under sca ani- 


5.ALooks like a wish bone in center, 


D Е Aobj 
G.A Looks like a couple of leaves in corners. 
D FC nat 


Total time, % 15", 


: another. 
2. 2 up here glaring at one ano А тош!" 


3. 2 green might be torch or 


4. This right here, 2 like yellow 


5. Just looks like a wish bone, 


6. These 2 brown leaves just shap 
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l. Like white turbans, 2 cyes, looks like 5 
black marks, like fingers. Like these 55 
red flower pots. Green be fish bowl, 
orange part of fish bowl. | 
Are ced on here. (?) Like they might be 
below it. (?) Like this set on part of 1 
table, just below it on the picture. a 
guess it could be anything. It could 
bowls, I just call them flower pots. 


2. Just 2 orange pieces, look like 2 is 
This politician, this finger, no parts " 
tinguishable, just reminds me of it. € 

Like shaking fingers at onc another. 


a where 
3. 2 horses head and that end of позе W 


"MEC the 
they smashed them together, just 


heads. . 
(Says smash with great feeling.) 


— Е PNE thing 
l. This looks like sea horse riding SO eid и 
else, (2) This look like a sca horses Hea 
like maybe sitting on komon ко ане 
tail, this something else underneath 
P st like: satii ething. 
(?) Just like setting on something ust 


features of—feelers, legs, eyes anc 


something: 

di c 
Like sitting on other things, viue 
like might have a torch in Наа 
Don't know, just the way it looks- 
Same sea horse as before. 


pi 
6) 
@ 


things 
f dogs 
ente": 

оке 


Don't know, kinda like shape И 
(2) 2 like red marks kinda in Ue S 
(?) Don't know, may be just what ! 
like. m m" 
like a wishbone. all 
с of K 


leaves. (2) Are brown. 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 
1. 


Looks like someo 
Kid look at it and wish he co 
Probably talks somebody 
one and learns how 
that’s all I guess. 
leaves a violin wher 
Don't know, ( 
like to play it. 
play a violin. Tha 


ne laid a violin down. 


2. 


ing 
к p 1 vat 1 
Looks like somebody maybe cultiva" ot 


: irl just 9,c 
Corn and potatoes, like some girl J теб 


а! 
home from school and mother stands 


up in the barn or something. (2) " any 
know. Just standing there. I don’t ha ving 
idea what they are thinking, guys p ane 
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and raised on a farm. (2) I guess ends all 
right. Probably get all hay there put up. that 
they are putting up. ` 
3. BM 
Меди somebody sitting with he 
indent ao asleep 1 gue Looks like he 
айар Eu за. down for а minute and fell 
busi ess па wakes up and goes on his 
eit ae me a 7 gu probably works 
pice: н а у lacs hard work, can't tell by 
fad i n ably just set down [0 relax 
nhat be миљи КО Не wakes up and does 
as going to do. That's all I can 
see there. 
Я; 


oe oe Tong pause, while. patient stares 
starting e card.) Looks like this guy is 
or NIE : and girl is holding him back 
like he nE (Long, long pat se.) Looks 
lave b S at be in love with him and he in 
tre EY Ба pene else, like woman in pic- 
holdin E rone. (Hands begin to tremble 
Sos BEY pd: Probably turns out he mar- 
(Which ol tient, I don't know, all I see. 
Probably us marry?) 1 don't know. (2) 
E AE one that is hanging onto him. 
point QR I guess. (?) No idea (At this 
lated, he He becomes increasingly agt- 
to be des ace with hand ghs, and seems 
dden а tears. Trembling very markedly, 
note in | Jumps up and begins pacing.) See 
n behavior section of report. 


b. 


Bei ders somebody сате in and left ? 
prised Mu i for her. She opens door, sur 
left foes on, probably someone is sick, 
Probably s and walked out or something. 
Was sick SIUE she knew, knew someone 
right, (2) o got well and everything all 
Maybe had ћ, maybe she was sick herself. 
riend. e a cold and got up- (в) Just a 
left them, She quite surprised, glad someone 


6. BM 


(Lo; 
relations pause.) Well, guy probably 
ons man, some big firm. Woman's hus- 


band work i 
Work in a steel mill foundry. 100 s of 
quite 


a public 


her 
i oe middle class, he's hurt, he's quit 
hardty Cathe whole thing. so is she. She can't 
thats Ае it actually happened. ] guess 
9 Oh E Oh, he'll be all right, I guess: 
und ee shut sleeve wrappe 

all right me and got hurt, (?) Oh, he gets 
quite hurt verythings all right. (?) She feels 
7 , now glad he is not hurt Worse. 

. BM 


(Paus : 
Sc) I say one a diplomat, something 
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like that, other a newspaper man, he tell 
what he said at a meeting that day. He write 
it down. (Stares at card) He prints it in his 
paper, gives the guy publicity and makes him 
happy. (2) Oh, maybe at a U.N. meeting. 
G) Just telling him reporter wants a story, 
a good story for the day. Something to take 
up his time. (2) Guy prints story in paper, 
says thank you, is all. 


8. BM 

Looks like maybe this fellow shot in hunt- 
ing accident. Looks like doctor or someone 
else operating, try to Bet bullet out, son stand 
with back so can't see what is going on. Tries 
to remember all things he and father done. 
Know he is badly hurt but know if he will 
get over it. Very crude operation, No ether, 
No way 10 sterilize instruments. Tell him to 
hold on sides of table while cut. Other fellow 
holds him down, Other guy take 
Eventually recovers from it and 
turns out all right. (2) He and 
rabbits or deer or some- 
thing. (2) Oh, going through barbed wire 
fence, trip trigger- (у He ran and got help 
for father and brought him back and saved 
his life. (2) End all right. Man liv and goes 
hunting again (? Oh, he real scared. Some- 
thing happened to father, fraid father won't 
live. 
9. BM 

Looks like à bunch of cotton hands, lunch 
lunch, all lay down, take another 
ik before go back to pick cotton 
Four came from the same 
job for summer, have a 


good time, right afterwards, get up and go to 
work. Work about а week, quit and go home. 
finish picking cotton. No more to 
] a good time when got home 
both. (?) Oh, just hav- 


gets up, 
bullet out. 
everything 
boy out hunting 


time, cat 
half-hour brea 
again, 1 gue 
town, all get same 


wo 
(2) They 
pick. (>) Hac 


and on the way home 
ing fun together, that is all. 
10. 


Oh. man and wife just embracing each 
other. Thank God everything turn out all 
right. Boy been sick, had a bad time, had a 
high fever, don't know if he is going to live 
or not. When he lived, they so thankful, they 
embrace cach other. Each thank the Lord in 
own way for ving their son. I guess that is 
all. 9) Oh. he had diphtheria. 


LL. 
I don't know what this is supposed to be 


back here. Looks like a — (long pause), what 
is it supposed to be? Do you know? — two 
men with horses. When rock slide occurred 
and closed trail, prospectors, just by edge of 
road when slide came, made it impassable. 
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i d 
7) They already by it and got on horses an 
ы ino town, that's all. (2) Gold and 
hadn't found any. (7) Just felt lucky they 
had made it. 


12. M 

Old fellow, his daughter very sick. Hc put 
his knee up on the bed. He ed her and 
raised up. He didn't think she would ever 
live. She was run over by an automobile. 
Brought her into house, laid her on cot in 
living room. She just walked out to go 10 
grocery store. Just as she opened her car 
door, she was hit by oncoming car. Family 
called doctor right away, he not arrived yet. 
Talk to hospital, put her in cast. She lives 
and comes home again. 
13. MF 

This girl just had her baby, family pretty 
poor, can't afford hospital. Have doctor come 
over and deliver at home. Husband sits and 
reads Bible to her, after birth, she asleep. 
He come in, puts hand over eyes, comes out, 
helps doctor and doctor feeds little girl, 
Wraps her up in warm blankets and puts be- 
side her mother. (2) Like girl is all right and 
50 is the wife. 


14. 


Just daylight, fellow stayed all night in a 
place he never stayed before in hotel, got 


there late, didn't. know what town looked 


like, never seen it before, Got up next morn- 
ing without turnin 


E on light, goes over to 
window and looks out, and he looks for a 
few minutes, cleans up, leaves and goes to 
the next town. (2 He is a salesman going 
from town to town. (?) He wishes he was 
home with his wife and kids. At end of trip, 
Boes home and sees wife and kids. 
16. 

(Long pause. After thrce minu 
tinuous staring, the p 
make up a story, 
to it. “T'I try to 


tes of con- 
atient says that he can't 
Requests that he come back 
relax after being in court") 
(Later, after 30 seconds) Dog walk across 
Street, lost, walked around for а couple or 
three hours, gets home. Boy he belongs to 
sees him, locks him up in back yard and goes 
to bed. That's all, (?) Just a dog, a hound. 
17. BM 


Looks like some guy fell off side, climb off 


I. Attitude Toward Mother. 
14. My mother is dead 
29. My mother and I had long talk together 
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а ship, climb hand over hand and get em 
and he can go ashore. He gets down tó о 
and goes ashore. He comes back, starts x 
ship and go on their way. (2) Just so hé 0) 
on boat. (?) Just stepped, he went pne e 
Just а seaman. (7) So get down in boat. 
Don't have a ladder. 
18. BM 

Some drunk been arrested and cops un 
over to paddy wagon. Somconc took aoe 
picture as they haul him in. New ye a 
got drunk, en down to jail. Release cit 
next day and on his way. (2) Just went es 
to party on New Year's Eve. (?) Damb i 
turbed peace, too drunk to go home by they 
self. (2) He sobered up next day xm » 
released him, (z) Wasn't hurting anyt NE 
Just walked down street like rest of PL iara 
cops got. (?) Maybe drunker one of bu 


19. 


Looks like picture of modern art. Es. 
hung up in art gallery for everyone ji ween 
looks like something might use on Hallo any 
spook show. Guy hangs up, doesn’t Weapon 
prizes, take down and covers it up. Uni- 
there he was a student of art at some th- 
versity and this is what he entered. (?) № 


^. now, Uis 
ing, just modern art. (2) Don't know, 
one I can't understand. 
9 
20. "m 


Cops stand under street light, foggy г his 
pounding beat, stand under light, ma waits 
calls every hour and smokes cigarettes, goes 
for relief, relieved at midnight and v0 
home. (?) Just walk up and down street. 
Suburban area. (?) Nothing happens. 
4. (Repeated) 

I don't know what I did on it? Looks, he 
someone have argument with wife an talk 
Starts to leave house and she stops hir ding 
it over and end argument and every 
like it was before, (?)) About who dente ight 
fender on the car. So finally decided it itt 
have happened in parking lot and ја just 
get about whole thing. (? Maybe nes 
mad, that's all. (2) She didn't want him jt 
realize not either fault and want to (2 
over. H 

Well, shit, I don’t know, I don’t know ва 
Saw it just there — like someone real 5 
would figure out the why part of it. 


s like 


SACHS SENTENCE COMPLETION 


076 
44. I think that most mothers have а ™ 
beautiful look 


+. gone 
59. I like my mother but now she is & 


Er 
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П. Attitude Toward Father. 
ii S that my father was nice 
"n ту father would only have lived 
he I wish my father were alive 
5. I feel that my father is dead 
Ш. Ati 1i 
L Attitude Toward Family Unit. 
2. Compared with most families, mine is 
- wonderful 
d и family treats me like the best 
a ut families I know are very nice 
W hen I was a child, my family didn’t 
live together | | 


IV. Attitude Toward Women. 
o5. qub of e perfect woman ту wife 
1 belie AGS girls are nice 
55. hs леме most women are nice 
hat I like least about women is their 
gossip 


V. Ati m 

PUE Toward Heterosexual 
Relationships. 

11. Whe 

se I sce a man and a woman to- 

56 ME. 1 wonder if they are married. 
- My feeling about married life is 

" wonderful 

e n I had sex relations Z would relax 
- My sex life is normal 


VI. Atti 5 
eae Toward Friends and 
Acquaintance. 

8. | 
i feel that a real friend is one who will 

23 nee you 

38, a like people who are noisy 

53. e people I like best are quiet 

ў 1 hen I'm not around, my friends 
feel lonesome 

У Р 

П. Attitude Towards 
or School 

6." 

er eic men over me are large 

36. А ae my teachers nice 

^ hen I see the boss coming Г try (0 

51 pL ABE what I have to ask him 

" ds whom I consider my super 
7e those whom I take orders from 


Superiors 4! Work 


a 


iors 


4 OA Toward People supervised. 
-IE I were in charge things would be 


i different 
ў рае work for me 7 try to go half 
94 
are all 


-T 
he people who work for me 
48 o workers 
== giving orders to others, I always а. 
ather than tell 


sk 


IX. Atti ^ 
"Ата, 
oF epee Colleagues At Work 


18. Aty 
work T “ 
answered) get along best with (nof 
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98. Those I work with are quiet people 

43. I like working people who are quiet 
and sincere 

58. People who work with me usually 
like me 


Х. Fears. 
7. 1 know it is silly but I am afraid of 
life 
929. Most of my friends don't know that I 
am afraid of not being able to dance 
37. I wish I could lose the fear of what 
people think 
52. My fears sometimes force me to go 
where it is quiet 


XI. Guilt Feelings. 
15. I would do anything to forget the 
time I lied to my wife 

30. My greatest mistake w; 


wife 
45. When I was younger, I felt guilty about 


not having anything to say 
60. The worst thing Т ever did 
my wife 


as lying to my 


was lie to 


хи. Attitude Toward Own Abilities. 


. When the odds are against me 7 get 


19 


help 
. I believe that I have the ability to 


do anything 

32. My greatest weakness is 
of criticism 

47. When luck turns against m 
it as life 


being afraid 


e I accept 


XIII. Attitude Toward Past. 
9. When I wasa child 1 was away from 
my mother 
24, Before the war, I was a boy or child 
39. If T were young again Г would grow old 
54. My most vivid childhood memory 
is а movie 


XIV. Attitude Toward Future. 


5. To me the future looks cloudy 

Т look forward to seeing my wife 

35. Some day T will be home 

50. When Tam older I will remember my 


younger life 


XV. Goals. 


3. T alwavs wanted to be able to play 


the piano 
.T could be perfectly happy if my wife 
were here 
33. My secret ambition in life to play piano 
49. What I want most out of life is to be 
able to be with my wife 


Drawn First 


A. Ego Control and 

Diagnostic considerations, 

A degree of variability in the qual- 
ity of the patient’s conceptualization 
was noted throughout all of the tests. 
His verbalizations were brief and con- 
cise, but with Zaps in continuity, as 
particularly noted on the ТАТ, On 
the WAIS, there Was occasional but 
conspicuous intra-test shifting in the 
quality of his reasoning. Not only 
would he miss casy items and succeed 
at more difficult ones, but these easy 
misses tended to be somewhat соп- 
crete and personalized. Shifting from 
an adequate abstract conceptual level 
to a concrete and functional one was 
also a conspicuous feature of the Sort. 
ing test. A similar trend Was also 
noted on the word association test. 

owever, the Rorschach protocol 
most clearly exemplified this trend 
and here it reached Proportions of 


rather autistic thinking and had a 
definite i i 
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Drawn SECOND 


he 
far as the individual elements duri 
responses were concerned. eet d 
as he continued in the task, ee dmm 
an increasing tendency to A: ii 
precisely perceived elements in 
logical combinations. 

This tendency was noted on, 
early cards in such responses ayee 
dancers with a big bow tie pee 
them” (Card II), and “а as ђе- 
with two people lying on boar three 
side him" (Card У). On the last aum 
color cards, this trend became Jina- 
pronounced, culminating in aget 
tions so arbitrary as to be S pf 
minus. In fact, all of his minus three 
responses occurred on the latter se ој 
cards and all involved this ty] 


two 


B uU 
distorted logic. Examples wee frog 
responses to Card VIII of the x 


With pincers for a head; to Card ing 
of a man with a turban 100 sing 
through a fish bowl and Brad en- 
flowers below it; to Card X, s ing 
horses riding each other and cara) the 
a torch and, also to Card X, о 
dog with its heart showing. 

The patient’s initial response 


t- 
Е : tan 
color was very impulsive and blat? 


Marvin W. KAHN 


g Postile and destructive, However, 
S un Hs irst rather direct expression 
of his pe at intellectual control 
It Seer T impulses came into play. 
ator: = possible that in his extreme 
ings b. control his destruct ve feel- 
of ay Таг regressive distortions 
adipe ee аз evidenced by his 
color stir а ром to the later 
за et i. It appeared that under 
primitiv : ended to fall back on rather 
sideral с reasoning and to show con- 

T ably weakened reality-testing. 
МЕ appeared to be a definite po- 
repressive TAS patient [or primitive, 
which 4 апа unrealistic thinking, 
When h SGAS particularly evident 
sure, Wi le^ under emotional pres- 
ability ; "we there was considerable 
theless and effort to control this, none- 
ridden. T occasion, control was over- 
decom: inking disorder, with little 
Pau ee and substantial ca- 
the 4 or recovery, was indicated at 
tically € of the examination. Diagnos- 
defini? је was felt that while there 
Chosis o was a potential for psy- 
Borderlir was not blatantly psychotic. 
Well.compe schizophrenia or, early 
peared npensated schizophrenia ap- 
most A the examiner to account 

is R equately for his test responses. 
many orschach , responses were 1n 
tern Pak consistent with the pat- 
Терог а group of murders previous!y 

rted by Kahn (1959). 


B, ji 
Affects, Conflicts and Dynamics. 


m e patient's intense hostility 
tent d чин јеси in the thematic con: 
themes We Rorschach and in his ТА. 
'ntasie oth sadistic and masochistic 
Percent were evident. Almost forty 
lad an his Rorschach responses 
erms - a or masochistic content in 
(1954)? Schafer's thematic analysis 

). His several Rorschach Te 


sponse, f 
one of animals crashing into 1m- 
mashed reU. Bucht as the cat 
and the flat into a tree, (Card V ) 
(Card IX horses smashing together 

X), were indicative о the 


Promi a 
minent attacking themes, with self- 


ve was 
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destructive consequences. Оп the 
TAT, this was evidenced in stories of 
individuals who had been badly hurt 
in accidents, and perhaps particularly 
in the story of the man having an 
operation without anesthesia. j 

His struggles to control his hostile 
impulses and fantasies have already 
been noted. In some instances, in ad- 
dition, he appeared to retreat from 
hostile expressions to a somewhat 
more passive attitude. It was quite 
striking on the TAT that he expressed 
rather tender, compassionate affect for 
who had been hurt and in- 
This perhaps represented some 
action formation to his hos- 
о, perhaps, some identi- 
those who had been hurt 
his respect, it might 
in physically harm- 
it was possible for 
eling relationship 


people 
jured. 
form of re 
tility and als 
fication with 
and injured. Int 
be speculated that 
ing his mother, 
some tender, close fe 
to be expressed and felt. 

Related to his preoccupation with 
hurting and being hurt was the very 
prominent emphasis and anxious con- 
cern with impaired body image clear- 
ly indicated on the Rorschach, This 
concern suggested considerable anxi- 
ety about his own masculine integrity. 
His Rorschach responses to Card VI, 
giant with crippled, deformed 
hands", and to Card V, "people with 
deformed legs". along with many 
other responses of severe body damage 
are indicative of this concern. Again, 
on the TAT, the emphasis on injured 
and damaged people was quite con- 
sistent. The anxiety and threat about 
his masculinity may certainly have 
been accentuated by his recent sterili- 
zation, While this operation possibly 
was more à symptom than a cause of 
his concern about his masculinity, it 
undoubtedly served to increase his 
doubts and concerns in this area and 
to weaken further his available ego- 
strength and control. . 

while there is little evidence re- 
garding the dynamics of his concern 

there is some hint 


about masculinity, Ч | 1 
of the oedipal relationship being an 
unresolved and particularly sensitive 


m 


a 
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one for him. This is based primarily 
upon his strong angry and anxious 
response to the fourth TAT card. His 
first story here was that of a man who 
was held by and submitted to one 
woman when really wanting to leave 
her for another. Along this line, the 
one story concerning the shooting of 
the father and the operation would be 
consistent, (Card 8). 


Another important element ap- 
peared to be the superficially para- 
doxical strong fecling of almost rev- 
erence and tender, compassionate re- 
spect for motherhood. This was sug- 
gested by his soft, almost reverent, 
voice when telling these stories, such 
as the one to Card 13 on the TAT. 
Other examples were his responses on 
the Sentence Completion Test, such 
as "most mothers . . . have a more 
beautiful look”, А very close and de- 
pendent, as well as very tender feeling 
toward the wife was suggested. On the 
Sentence Completion he stated “my 
idea of a perfect woman .. . my wife", 
It might be speculated that in some 
Ways, his wife was for him a good 
woman and good mother figure, 
whereas his actual mother represented 
and was the focus of all the depriva- 
tion and anger he had about maternal 
treatment he had received in the past, 
He stressed his preference for honest, 
sincere people and indicated guilt 
about lying to his wife, perhaps sug- 
gesting much guilt in relationship to 
the good mother figure. 


Another rather prominent theme 


throughout the Rorschach and TAT 
was the emphasis upon looking and 
upon being seen. It was felt that, in 
part, this reflected his guilt, 
often projected. It also appeared to 
reflect certain narcissistic and perhaps 
exhibitionistic needs on his part. In 
addition, this emphasis may have been 
accentuated by the Very great notori- 
ety he was receiving at the time, None- 
theless, it was such a prominent theme 
throughout his test, and occurred so 
often in connection with his more 
regressive responses, that it is felt that 


which was 
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perhaps considerable dynamic ogee 
ing is involved. However, there | "s 
little in the history or the tests to a 
cate what this factor might have really 
meant to him. | Н 
While the kinds of dynamic pe 
discussed here may help us in eo 
spect to understand, to a degree, - 
man's destructive act, it is felt t = 
they would hardly have led ae 
predict the specific nature о Рен 
crime. Certainly he appeared to 5 d 
an intense hostility which nec ag 
expressed impulsively. In oen A 
regressive distortion of rea ty his 
curred, possibly in рн de. 
attempts to avoid and control ik ap 
structive feelings. са а а there á 
peared to be as much dicano s 
self-destructiveness in his recor ito 
there was of a tendency to act ee 
ward others. His very manner a fol- 
mitting the crime left an easily sel 
lowed trail and, hence, > con- 
destructive punishment. In "ifad 
nection, his response to Rors red 
Card VIII, of the animals Твае И 
foot prints (his guilty bloody ro 
seemed relevant. However, his ¢ 


А ot 

: ; Ie ax id по 

as manifested in this protocol S indi- 
appear so badly impaired as та 


cate that he had more than a Poe again 
for acting out. That his mother ence 
deserted him by going аа and 
more arousing intense frustrati owing 
rage in his need for tender, recipi 
mothering seemed to be the | 
tating factor in his act. 


C. The question of legal sanity. 


. wa 

In the state where the pues is ге 
tried, the criteria of legal um En 
the modified M'Naghten ses dien 
may be reduced to the queh the aC 
the time of the crime 1) dic and 2) 
cused know right from wrong, © from 
was he capable of refraining 
doing the wrong. 

While these questions арр oci 
have some useful meaning to ~ aw: 
at large, as represented by juriem ел 
yers and judges, they are vaN, es 
Obscure and not too relevan 


ју 
arent 
aren и 
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tions from the standpoint of the clini- 
cal evaluation of an individual. Many 
discussions of the complicated issues 
involved here have been presented, 
among others, Board (1956) Macdon- 
ald (1958) and Zilboorg (1954), and 
the problem will not be gone into 
further here. | 
, Ultimately, juries make the deci- 
sions of legal sanity. Psychological 
tests can. provide certain useful infor- 
mation about the patient to help 
those responsible for making the de- 
Cision, but there are several important 
limitations to test data. Test findings 
give information as to what the pati- 
ent Was like at the time of testing, 
ane only by inference can judgements 
ре made about what he might have 
эсеп like at the time of the crime. In 
addition, many other types of infor- 
mation, such as the subject's history 
su the circumstances surrounding 
the crime, need to be known. 
However, from the psychological 
tests on the patient being considered 
tere, certain data меге obtained 
Which could provide useful informa- 
ber for those determining his legal 
anity. Bearing on the question о 
nowing right from wrong were the 
indings that he had average intellec- 
‘ual functioning and no gross distor- 
Hons of reasoning in the intellectual 
est tasks, that he has adequate socia 
showledge, and that he appeared to 
Cel guilty about his behavior. On the 
Question of being able to refrain from 
a wrong, the relevant findings from 
Te tests appeared to be that while, ле 
as definitely impulsive and regressive 
distortions of logic occasionally OC- 
Peso no consistent and severe hes 
i pensation or complete overwhelm- 
ng of the ego was present. Much ol 
ven other test information Was mie 
aont in helping to understand hee 
h; of a person the patient Was. b 
ad little direct bearing on the issue 
Of lega] sanity. 


D ; А 5 
- The issue of simulation 
or malingering. 


One month after his return to jail 
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from his stay in the hospital for evalu- 
ation, the patient was returned fol- 
lowing a suicidal gesture. He admitted 
to the psychiatrist that he had faked 
this attempt when he realized that he 
might be found guilty and not get off 
by reason of legal insanity. 

At this time he also said that he 
had attempted to fake the responses 
to the psychological test. Although 
this is always a. point seriously con- 
sidered in anyone being evaluated for 
legal insanity, the examiner had no 
impression of attempts at simulating 
insanity on the test. It appeared that 
some of his less adequate responses 
did not always follow very consistent- 
ly. Still the quality and variability of 
his responses were such as to suggest 
the possibility that even if he were try- 
ing very cleverly to appear emotional- 
ly disturbed, this did not rule out 
the possibility that he was, in fact, 


disturbed. 
SUMMARY 


A psychological test evaluation of 
an individual who blew up an air- 
liner killing forty-four persons, in or- 
der to kill his mother, was presented. 
His history was one of affectional re- 
jection by his mother and absence of 
his father, with neurotic and delin- 

uent behavior in childhood and in 
adolescense, He emerged in the test- 
ing as an individual with intense hos- 
tility which occasionally was impul- 
sively expressed. At other times, efforts 
at control were suggested, but these 
often led to regressive distortions of 
reality. He revealed much guilt and 
self-destructive impulses, as well as 
outwardly directed hostility. Great 
anxiety about his physical intactness 
and masculinity was indicated, a con- 
dition probably accentuated by recent 


sterilization. 
ewhat paradoxically, despite his 
the patient was capable of ten- 
der, compassionate feelings, particu- 
larly toward the hurt and the injured. 
Very reverent and tender feelings to- 
ward the mother figure were exhib- 


Som 
anger, 
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ited. Her leaving was probably viewed 
as another rejection and resulted in 
his acting out his anger for all the 
lack of maternal affection he felt since 
his early childhood. Diagnostically, he 
appeared from the test data to be 
potentially schizophrenic but well 
compensated, and it did not appear 
that his pathology met the criteria for 
legal insanity. While it appeared роз- 
sible to understand in retrospect why 
he committed the act, it did not seem 
that this could have been predicted 
from the test data. Despite a state- 
ment by the patient that he had 
malingered on the test, little evidence 
to this effect was present, and it was 
felt that his attempts probably were 
in line with existing pathology. 

The patient’s psychiatric diagnosis 
Was sociopathic character — legally 
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sane. He was found guilty of murder, 
adamantly refused appeal, and was 
executed. 
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An Interpersonal Conception of Rorschach Human 
Movement and Delusional Content 


GzrRALD Е. KING 
Michigan State University 


In a theoretical consideration of 
the Rorschach human movement re- 
lue (M), the present author (King, 
fasc sfiere the following (perhaps 
the Ee interpretation: М reflects 
self ability in fantasy to project the 

à Беси ume and space in the inter- 
thee tad sphere. This frame of refer- 
hy а to the formulation of four 

al! : leses concerning the "function- 
tation o OPSychiatric patient's orien- 

а m his problem (illness). For 

that E © one of the hypotheses was 
tende igh-M producers show a greater 
as ed to recognize their problems 

Perso ai ving disturbances in inter- 

о Hal relationships | than low-M 

Hitler When subjected to em- 

confir test, all four hypotheses were 
poed or strongly supported. 
retical available research and theo- 
суар, 2рогіѕ were surveyed and 
i; "ted in the process of evolving 
Notion of M. Studies (e.g. Beck, 


15 ү 
1938. 
PS ^ RickersOvsiankina, 1938; 


View 
thig ne tl 
beit ingen stic category is a rich (al- 
People, Gitte) fantasy life involving 
tat the d of the assumptions here 
hip AClusiona] systems of para- 
are interpersonal 
usig tally, while interper- 
and 5. (e.g., delusions of per- 
ost аеш) are undoubt- 
Ў Prevalent, there are ех- 
y soc, Paranoid schizophren- 
to ране delusions. Accord- 


^ he р m 
= Proposed  theoretica 


a 1 Че] 


lb ars 
Аду this Study were obtained at 


ті А 
Michigan istration Hospital, Battle 


orientation, high M should not be 
associated with this pattern of adjust- 
ment. The paranoid schizophrenic 
with somatic delusions does not pro- 
ject the self into the interpersonal 
sphere. In fact, the following state- 
ments suggest that the somatic para- 
noid reaction can practically serve as 
a prototype for low M: “Hence, it 
would be expected that a low amount 
of M produced by an individual who 
is mentally ill to be associated with 
a tendency for the perception of the 
illness to be more localized or re- 
stricted to the self. Such an individual 
would be more apt to see his problem 
in terms of somatic complaints ,.." 
(King, 1958, p. 5). 

In attempting to clarify a minor 
theoretical issue concerning the rela- 
tionship between M and delusional 
content, the preceding discussion 
ended with a hypothetical formula- 
tion. The present study was con- 
cerned with testing this formulation, 
Stated formally, the hypothesis is as 
follows: paranoid schizophrenics with 
interpersonal delusions produce more 
M responses than paranoid schizo- 
phrenics with somatic delusions. 


METHOD 

Subjects. The Ss consisted of 43 
aranoid schizophrenics with mer 
В sonni delusions (PID) and ig 
P anoi schizophrenics with somatic 
à а а 
lelusions (PSD), all „patients ага 
n ans Administration neuropsv- 
dh al Most of the PID 


chiatric hospit 
yas CO 
sample was | 
search ње ође 
5 ry thinkin example 
ST ane f the interpersonal delusions: 
g m three undercover agents 
east А 
e been following me eec pem 
pay Just as soon as mar, Y^ А 
year. 
Town and get the plans, I'm 


lected for other re- 
he following per- 
es an example 
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duck.” While relatively small, the 
PSD sample represented all the cases 
of this type that could be found dur- 
ing a period covering slightly more 
than three years. The following was 
one of the somatic delusions: "There's 
no use for me to eat, the food doesn't 
reach my stomach. The food can't get 
past this block in my tube (esopha- 
gus). When I do cat, it collects here 
in my chest. See this lump!" 

Procedure, All Ss had been or were 
administered the Rorschach and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue vocabulary subtest. 
Rorschach protocols with less than 
eight responses or the presence of 
“contaminating” interpersonal ele- 
ments in the somatic delusions re- 
sulted in the elimination of five PSD 
ach of the remaining 14 PSD Ss 
was individually matched with a PID 
5 for age, education, vocabulary level, 
and number of Rorschach responses. 
The matching was made without 
knowledge of M productivity. Thus, 
the statistical analysis was based on a 
relatively small number of cases, a 
sample of 14 pairs or 28 Ss.2 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


An inspection of the 14 pairs of Ss 
revealed that the PID Ss responded 
with more M in 11 comparisons, the 
PSD Ss were higher once, and two 
comparisons resulted in ties. If the 
ties are not omitted, the PID Ss pro- 
duced more M in 11 of the 14 com- 
parisons. Applying the sign test 
(Walker & Lev, 1959) yields a p of 
.029 for a one-tailed test and a p of 
:058 for a two-tailed test. 


A further exploration was con- 
ducted using group comparisons, The 
range for the number of M responses 
was 0 to 8 for the PID group and 0 
to 2 for the PSD group, with the 
means being 4.1 and 0.64, respective- 
ly. It can be noted that the mean of 


* All final Ss had been diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic reaction, paranoid type, except for 
one PSD 5 (schizophrenic reaction, undif- 
ferentiated type). This deviation was con- 
sidered a minor one in view of the vagaries 
of diagnostic practice. 
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4.1 for the PID group is slightly 
higher than the 3.5 obtained in P 
Spiegel normal sample (Beck. А 
1950). The three PSD Ss who were 
discarded for showing both interper- 
sonal and somatic components 1 
their delusional systems occupied an 
intermediate level between the ie 
and PSD groups for mean pue 
M (2.3). While only two of the P E 
Ss failed to give at least one M d 
sponse, eight of the PSD Ss responte 
with no M. After the number of / 
was dichotomized between 0 a 
(no M vs. M) and a fourfold -— 
was constructed, Fisher's Du be 
(Siegel, 1956) was used. The dil i. 
ence between the groups was ig^ 
tically significant at the .05 leve ak 
both one-tailed and two-tailed es 
The hypothesis seems to be : 
able one: paranoid schizophren 
with interpersonal delusions ene 
duced more M than paranoid sc The 
phrenics with somatic delusions. levi 
results correspond with the о 28 Го 
tions made by Singer and Spohn: ve 
some extent those individuals hang 4 
ported. tendencies toward gee enms 
tasy lives such as heroic ie M 
of reviewing of past or future P oup 
tended to fall in the high-M 8! 


1 el W- 
(while) . . . Ss who showed xo 
production " reported that ving 
tended to lose themselves in V! 


minut? 
at 5 
pohn: 


television or in focusing on 


(Singer & Sp sup” 
1954, p. 6). Basically, the на i in- 
port the relevance of including wate! 
terpersonal component in the 
pretation of M. 


SUMMARY 


у 0 
The following interpretation OM) 
Rorschach human movement ; 
response provided the basis с 
present study: the ability in psp? 
to project the self into time ann ex 
in the interpersonal sphere. : sug 
amination of this interpretation ре 
gested that number of M x де 
used to predict the nature of t chiz” 
lusional content in paranoid 5 
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phrenics. The hypothesis was that 
paranoid schizophrenics with inter- 
| ои delusions produce more M 
bas „paranoid schizophrenics with 
matic delusions. The hypothesis 
Was upheld. The results were inter- 
fom supporting the relevance of 
cing an interpersonal compo- 
nent in the interpretation of M. 
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Stimulus Value of Rorschach Inkblots Expressed As 
Trait and Affective Characteristics' 


MAXWELL J. SCHLEIFER D. 
Boston University and Douglas Thom Clinic 


A. WILLIAM Hire 
Boston University 


The traditional method of Ror- 
schach interpretation has consisted of 
the evaluation of the formal and 
structural characteristics of perception 
and the relating of these characteris- 
tics to personality functioning. Exten- 
sive normative data dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of the subject’s response to 
the perceptual task have been collec- 
ted. Most extensively dealt with have 
been location of response, determin- 
ants, reaction time, form quality, ge- 
neric class and frequency of content 
(Baughman 1958.) These normative 
data and identifiable patterns of de- 
viation therefrom have provided a 
basis for developing sets of assump- 
tions about diagnostic implications of 
disruptions in the response process 
and of various other deviant trends, 

As interest has developed in more 
fully elaborated interpretations of af- 
fect, psychosexual status, preoccupy- 
ing conflicts, and defense processes, 
certain assumptions have been char. 
acteristically made about the stimulus 
value of the blots as a whole (Boch- 
ner & Halpern, 1945; Phillips & Smith, 
1953; Klopfer et al, 1954). Some of 
these assumptions have to do with 
the affective impact from the total 
configuration rather than any single 
aspect or discrete stimulus property 
although some aspect or aspects of 
the configuration may be dominant. 

This study contributes to the de- 
velopment of normative data for the 
stimulus value of each card in terms 
of descriptively articulated feelings. 
A subject's adjectival descriptions of 


a blot were considered an appropriate 
index of feeling. 


'Based on a paper read at the American 
Orthopsychiatric Meeting, Chicago, 1955. 


In a pilot study, two groups ae 
jects consisting of college stu с 
were asked to give the traits pates 
jectives which they felt best e 
the feeling they had about the poe 
These trait descriptions were bad 
categorized into groups on me- Тав 
of similarity of meaning. Since 1 eti 
become increasingly common > 
the father-mother or masculinity E 
inity concept in discussing por am 
cards, viz., Cards I, III, IV, V, VL, vei 
VII, further trait adjectives bs 
culled from the Terman-Miles ke 
scale (1936) as well as from AUP ity: 
(1937) lists. This universe O а the 
seven trait adjectives comprise 
final experimental list. 


e 
Sixty-seven students, thirty-seven f t 
male and thirty male, from 4 psy- 
extension and college classes + РБ. 
chology comprised the researc ^ ented 
jects. The Rorschach was pres а 
in standard series to the ane Pd f 
reflector projection which watt 
a mirror image cast upon à P list 
was used, From the experimenta oe 
subjects were asked to check ribed 
adjectival traits which best dese he 
their reactions and feelings abou 
various cards. de 
The total number of respons” ed. 
scriptions to each card was grt er 
The rank order from greatest mows 
of responses to least was as n , 
Card IV, Card Х, Card VII, Са were 
Card VIII. The following three IX 
tied for next rank: Card III, Car tied 
Card П. Cards VI and V меге uate 
for the last rank. Although adeg; re 
norms for the average number са 
sponses for each card were not f ad 
able, the rank for the number © able 
jectives for each card is comp? 
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D ла usually noted in the 
Card pi р чре са “except for 
lower rs we is ordinarily of much 
the Е B Since the rank order of 
$5 simile зет ol adjectival responses 1s 
sata E to that for responses in the 
Sedi yo administration. it would 
о i at ue quantity of responding 
of thie те ated to the stimulus value 
arious cards. 
ga нај the importance of 
Simed ns r any card it was as- 
least A ПЕ it should Бе used by at 
t was irty per cent ol the subjects. 
particular m ту to ascertain whether 
Particular adjectives were used for 
of а cards or the same cluster 
for E а un inr all the cards. Thus, 
in Fede = to assume importance 
to wei h LB a card it was necessary 
quenc Ga DW factors: (1) the fre- 
it on T with which the subjects used 
age of ne card, and (2) the percent 
this oe usage on all cards that 
T equency represented. 
fa»; adjectives were used signifi- 
two Me d one card only; fifteen for 
four ба "id nine for three; three for 
addition. 5; and one for five cards. In 
tives T there were thirteen adjec- 
twent i hich were used by at least 
their у per cent of the subjects, but 
the A pearance represented almost 
Cards P use in the total series of 
orty-thr that adjective. A total of 
lives Sis of the fifty-seven adjec- 
ters eae used for the various clus- 
Were и thirty of these forty-three 
Wo "e specifically for only one or 
subjects 5 It would appear that the 
quate r were provided with an ade- 
a еер Ве Гог responding and that 
Was ара ин and. selective process 
n parating: 

and dis presentation (see Table I) 
Usters ussion of the adjectival trait 
Nations T each card, the desig- 
and (3) ^. (1) unique (2) common 
fers (6 ) specific are used. Unique re- 
Breat tejectives which are used with 
When ey for a particular car 
Proportic, frequency represents а high 
in all the = of the use of this adjective 
cards, This category consists 
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of adjectives used by at least sixty 
per cent of the subjects on a particu- 
lar card and this frequency had to be 
at least thirty per cent of its use on 
all cards. А unique adjective clearly 
delineates the most prominent attrib- 
ute of a card. Common pertains to 
adjectives which are used by a signifi- 
cant number of subjects, but whose 
usage is widespread throughout the 
cards. This category represents адјес- 
tives used by at least thirty per cent 
of the subjects on a particular card. 
A common adjective reflects an im- 
sortant attribute of a card, but pos- 
sibly only one of a variety of mean- 
ings. Specific refers to adjectives used 
by a limited number of subjects when 
this usage is generally restricted to a 
sarticular card. This category repre- 
sents adjectives used by at least twenty 
per cent of the subjects when this fre- 
quency represented thirty per cent of 
its use on all cards. A specific адјес- 
tive reflects an important attribute, 
the import of which can be clarified 
by considering the cluster around the 


card. 
Ina psychodynamic understanding 
the total context 


of an association а 
зћоша Бе considered. This also ap- 
responses. The 


plies to Rorschach 

total context is represented by the 
formal characteristics as well as other 
aspects of the stimulus value of the 
specific card to which the response is 
given. Assumptions about the stimu- 
Jus value have emanated from empiri- 
cal observation of response data to- 
gether with life-history and clinical 
material. Formulations, as usually 
stated, are for each card as a whole 
with specific references to discrete 
areas that are assumed to contribute 
a specific element to the more global 
import. These formulations are pre- 
sented with the normative data with 


an indication of its relevance to the 


formulations. 
TABLE I 


Gard I presents a new and rela- 
tively unstructured situation, Percep- 
tually, it consists of a large dark mass. 
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TABLE I. Traits Selected as Descriptive of Rorschach Cards 


II HI IV 
Weird 
Threatening 
Gloomy 
Mystical 
Monstrous 
Domincering 
Aggressive 
Cute 
Comical 
Happy 
Affectionate 
Sweet 
Agreeable 
Social 
Artistic 
Masculine 
Feminine 
Absurd 5 5 
Spontaneous 
Argumentative 
Ugly 

Evil 

Morbid 
Disgust 

Fear 

Strength 
Anger 

Austere 
Delicate 
Sensitive 


Annvneoca = 
о с aa 


сосо осе 


оооов 


ооо 
nn 


о 
љесоооов 


Apprehensive 
Apathetic 
Awed 
Ambivalent 
‘Tender 
Creative 
Pretty 
Sentimental 
Attractive 
Abstract 
Adventurous 
Tension 
Introspective 
Key: U—Unique 
S—Specitic 
C—Common 


(selection by >20% 


Aberrant responding has been related 
to reactions to а punitive rejecting 
mother and/or an unresolved intense 
relationship with her. A more general 
Statement has asserted only that fail- 
ure represents difficulty in accepting 
female figures. 

The unique adjectives were 
"weird," "threatening" and “gloomy”; 
the common adjectival traits were 
"evil" “morbid,” "fear" and “ugly”; 


the specific adjectives were “mystical,” 


v VI УП VI IX x 
с 
> 5 
с 
c с 
С 
с 
С 
C 
С с с 
С 
U 
C 
C 
5 
5 
5 C 
C U с 
С 5 
C 5 
5 
5 
5 
С C 
C c U 
5 5 
5 5 
с C [o 
с 
5 5 
5 5 


(selection by >60% of subjects; >30% use unique to this card.) 


of subjects; 5 309, use unique to this card.) 
(selection by >30% of subjects; <30% use unique to this card.) 


yee 
“monstrous,” “domineering” and “a8 
gressive.” | the 
In relating these adjectives it js 
interpretive hypothesis advance tions 
evident that the card elicits reac™ ig- 
having to do with punitiveness, 
gressiveness, and depressive moo ding 
. Card II introduces affective loa ents 
in the form of color. It also presne 
areas with specific sexual signific? in 
and areas which are popularly ве 
terpreted as animals in action. 
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M to this card have been related 
öf ој nee 5 characteristic mode 
pulses tl sexual and aggressive im- 
ae anc nave been considered perti- 
T to the assessment of control. 
and pha adjectives are "cute" 
are Si Lee common adjectives 
re happy. “ateco” Sweets 
Was spi lc" and "social"; "absurd" 
specific. 
ine as feeling tone of these 
Perceived ENGIGATES that this card is 
perience Th a pleasant affective. ex- 
is dud ode M difficulty with it 
anxiety, | с ol strong disruptive 
aere PE also introduces. colored 
Opportunity assumed to provide an 
adapt alter to observe ability to 
arousal T dealing with the affective 
are aie У the previous card. There 
respons popular human figures and 
ten = involving these areas have 
ане er pretatively related to iden- 
Meth "b and role as well as the 
Ah of forming relationships. 
psal were no unique adjectives: 
ägrecabla r adjectives were social, 
istic" еу happy,” “comical, lar. 
"Spas masculine" and "feminine. 
ате пресе г and “argumentative 
Megs ane this card. 
taneous adjectives point up the spon: 
tmini а masculinity an 
affect, y and the pleasantness о 
бата Tes 
‘Smee 15 often referred to as the 
as card and has been used to 
: potions around authority fig 
ine. a heavy dark quality anc 
lan the „оте pronounced shading 
Severa] * previous cards. It also has 
wi areas fr lv associated 
ИҢ sparia requently 
+p Pecific sexuality. " 
nd “monique adjectives ате "ugly 
tive, Monstrous”; the common adjec 
"threatening," “eV! 


“morbid,” “disgust,” 
masculine,” "aggressive," a 
A Specific adjectives are “an- 

lie desene "and "absurd. 
CUling &6Scriptions highlight the mas- 
“arq, чп aggressive qualities of the 
here is also indication of un- 


the 
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pleasant, depressive reactions. 

The stimulus on Card V is an in- 
tensive and massed black color, De- 
spite this, it is found to be an easy 
card to handle in terms of popular 
responding. It is another instance in 
the card series where it has been as- 
sumed that affect and sexual identi- 
fication may be assessed. 

There were no unique adjectives; 
common ones are "delicate," "sens 
tive," “apprehensive,” "ugly"; 
“gloomy,” "evil" “apathetic,” and 
“fear” are specific for this card. 

It elicits adjectival traits of an un- 
pleasant. quality but without the 
uniqueness or range observed on 
Cards I and IV. 

Card VI has two large perceptually 
discrete areas, one phallic-like, one 
vaginal-like, which elicit sexual asso- 
ciations. It also has marked shading 
nuances. It has been used to evaluate 
psychosexual adjustment specifically 


at a heterosexual level. 

There are no unique adjectival 
traits, the only common one is "mas- 
culine." Specific ones are “austere,” 
“awed,” and “ambivalent.” 

The meager responses would ap- 
pear to indicate that this is a difficult 
card. In general, the responses relate 
to masculine sexuality. There is also 
а residual of sexual. ambivalence. It 
would appear that difficulty with this 
card may not be as significant as dif- 
ficulty with similar areas in other 
cards. 

Card VII has been called the 
“mother” card, It has many aspects 
associated with femininity. It has been 
used to assess the emotional security 
associated with the mother image. It 
has also been used for an assessment 
of social development. — | 

Unique adjectival traits are “fem- 
inine," and “delicate.” Common are 
» “cute,” "tender," "creative," 


“sweet, Sr Ge à x 
"happy." “agreeable,” “affectionate, 
“social,” and “artistic.” Specific are 


“sensitive,” “pretty” and ‘‘senti- 
тега!" || 

These highli 
qualities. This s 


ght the soft feminine 
trongly indicates that 
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anxiety reactions around this сага 
should be considered highly signifi- 
cant. 

Card VIII is the first totally chro- 
matic card. It has been used to evalu- 
ate affective tone. It has two promi- 
nent popular animal figures and the 
description and the identification of 
these animals have been assumed to 
give information about the subject's 
attitude toward the world. There are 
no unique adjectives; common adjec- 
tival traits used are “attractive, 
"weird," "artistic," "delicate," and 
"abstract." The specific adjectives are 
"adventurous," "pretty,' "apprehen- 
sive,” "tension," and “disgust.” 

The intermingling of many pleas- 
antly and unpleasantly toned descrip- 
tions suggests that responding to this 
card is not difficult, but that it can 
produce stress. There are also some 
reactions which apparently relate to 
the usual movement quality of the 
figures. 

Card IX presents complex color 
and shading stimuli and does not pro- 
vide an abundance of common per- 
cepts. It is ordinarily considered to 
represent the greatest affective chal- 
lenge in the blot series. There are 
no unique adjectives; the common 
adjectives are "attractive," "artistic," 
and "creative." Specific are "adven- 
turous" and "mystical." 

"Though the feeling tone of the те. 
Sponse is not threatening, the chal- 
lenge it presents is seen in the small 
number of adjectives used. 

Card X has been assumed to pro- 
vide indication of recovery from the 
stimulus of the previous card and, 
hence, relevant to the evaluation of 
control. It has been also considered 
relevant to the assessment of initia- 
tive, spontaneity, and flexibility of the 
subject. 

The only unique adjectival trait is 
"pretty." Тће common ones are “crea- 
tive," “artistic,” “spontaneous,” 
“happy,” “delicate,” “abstract,” and 
“agreeable.” The specific are “attrac- 
tive,” and “introspective.” 

This card has a high number of 
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responses and the feeling tones ае 
pleasant. This may be considered а 
card that is easy to handle and, hence, 
disruption around it is highly signi- 
ficant. 


SuMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Certain assumptions about the ay 
ulus value of the various Батона. 
cards are necessary for а psychoc y 
namic interpretation, "These SUD 
tions have emanated from peior 
observation of response data sue 
with life-history and clinical mater н 

The data of this study represen 
the conscious, articulated feeling eue 
attitudes of a group of nonsi 
subjects about cach of Hie cardi; al 
set of cognitive articulations eee 
provide a more systematic pas 
evaluation or development of ape 
tions concerning the stimulus V 
of the cards. — 

Card I elicits reactions Јан МЕ ка 
do with punitiveness, aggressive n 
and depressive feeling. Card II is xd 
ceived as a pleasant affective viec m 
ence. Card III points up spontanee. 
interaction, masculinity and ir 
ity and pleasantness of affect. он iye 
highlights masculine and ager де 
qualities as well as unpleasan ‘reac: 
pressive feeling. Card V elicits put 
tions of an unpleasant quality, Í 
without the uniqueness ог rangi 1 
Cards I and IV. Responses to Саев 
relate to masculine sexuality n s 
there is a residual of sexual am” 
ence. Minimal responding 1n 


dicat 
A inar! 
the difficulty that this card ordin: 


k yari- 
presents. Card VII highlights а Card 
ety of soft feminine qualities. ет“ 


VIII evokes responses with ers ut 
phasis on pleasant affective (о asa 
intermingled with some unp q feel: 
feelings. Card IV evokes pleasan А ої 
ing although the minimal Lane thal 
responses indicates the difficu D king 
this card presents. Card X, €V eling 
the widest range of pleasant fer igst 
tones, would appear to be the €? 
card. peen 
Cards I, IV, Vasa group have indi- 
used to assess mood. Our data ! 
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cates that they do evoke the more 
dysphoric attitudes; Cards [| and IV 
with a greater intensity than V. Not 
only do they evoke a greater number 
of such reactions but these are used 
with greater frequency than on У. 
The responses to Cards VIII, IX, X 
have been used to evaluate the way 
the subject handles the emotional im- 
pact of the environment as well as his 
responsivity to it. The prevailing tone 
ol the descriptive responses obtained 
mg і pleasant affective experi- 
res = ifficulty or unpleasant affective 
E рота to these cards would appear 
be of outstanding significance. 
робне to Cards I, У, and УП 
to fe cen used to evaluate reactions 
ipe mn d and often have been 
Car ically related to mother, while 
es ПІ, IV, VI have been used to 
evaluate reactions around masculinity. 
ee has a large center detail 
figure Раа seen as а female 
ts E responses obtained tend 
Sup M ight the threatening, non- 
SU read aspects ol reactions (0 the 
Soft. [c content. Card VIT highlights 
» leminine qualities. Card V elicits 
responses 


ба от папу unpleasant res 
not EX pleasant ones; it does 
Or ran ae these with the frequency 
тази of I or ҮП. Сага HI evokes 
‘ard Iv, and feminine adjectives. 
ing as evokes the more overwhelm- 
Ness M seg ol masculine aggressive- 
istent ak VI evokes responses SOME 
Culinit rs the sterner aspects ol mas- 
Bet ; y. As a group they appear, to 
e different aspects of masculinity. 
ние evident that there is = 
in ан iing to the various cares 
Which ih of the affective experienc 
le diffe initiate and, further, io 
tel; ed erential responses are close y 
у to the types о! formulations 
lor the individual cards. For 
‘ards assumed to evoke 
concerning masculinity or 
ch У elicit adjective | clusters 
rer, те closely within this [rame 
Jelerene у 


of 
le Pra у 
ation, findings also suggest reformu- 

5 and elaborations of the usua 


assumptions to be necessary for more 
discriminating clinical interpretations, 
For example, the assumptions relating 
to Card I involve its representational 
value as a female or mother figure, 
its intense achromatic stimulus, and 
the newness of the situation estab- 
lished by its ordinal position in the 
series. These assumptions derive from 
observations concerning difficulties in 
responding and the most typical ways 
of responding. If, however, one at- 
tempts to formulate assumptions in 
terms of what takes place perceptually 
in the light of psychodynamic theory, 
the interpretative possibilities are in- 
creased in scope and depth, The im- 
Plications may be noted in the follow- 
ing example: A thirty-nine year old 
married woman who sought psychi- 
atric help because of frigidity re- 
sponded to Card I in two seconds by 
saying, “This I love"; and laughing. 
"Then at fifteen seconds said: "I don't 
know what it looks like; a couple of 
men climbing a pole. Am I supposed 
to see something else?" When the ex- 
aminer asked if she did she responded, 
"No." Inquiry established the re- 
sponse as à well-organized Whole 
with the central detail as a pole and 
the side details as men climbing. 
Further questions elicited an account. 
ing for the head, hands, and feet of 

the men and their capes flying. — 
During a long period of intensive 
therapy both her aversion towards 
and competitiveness with men as clas- 
sic feminine protest became explicit. 
Late in treatment she was able to 
verbalize vaguely that her major 
problem was “something is missing 
down below" which eventuated in 
conscious articulation of explicit penis 
envy. 
We noted above that Card I elicited 
adjectives that. dealt with depre 
moods, Her initial rapid response to 
this card. with the comment "This I 
d by a denial that 


love" was followe 
she could give a per ept: nevertheless, 
| time she offered one 


same 
invested with personal mean- 
while denying any 


at the 
highly 
ing. In therapy. 
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overt anxiety she would proceed to 
elaborate torments she had experi- 
enced since the previous appointment. 


Despite the formal adequacy of the 
percept as a response to this card, it 
is clear how the imagery of the con- 
tentual material relates to her per- 
sonality. In extending the basic as- 
sumption concerning the stimulus 
value of the card, one clearly sees that 
the reaction conveys far more than 
her relationship to her mother. An 
area commonly seen as female was 
perceived as a masculine symbol and 
the center of masculine exertion, This 
clearly relates to her own competitive 
relationship to men and penis envy 
rather than an image of the mother. 
Clinical data confirmed interpreta- 
tions made about this woman origin- 
ally on the basis of test responses 
alone. A formulation of assumptions 
In terms of more general statements 
about femininity would make it pos- 
sible to deal with the nuances of the 


perceptual process of any s ecific in- 
dividual. p еы 
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The normative data obtained 
through this study represents some of 
the more clear-cut reactions to the 
various cards in terms of affective 
stimulus value. Responses obtained in 
standard Rorschach procedure may be 
more meaningfully understood when 
related to this consensus around the 
demand quality of the blots. 
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Rotation and Reliability of the Rorschach’ 


: Harry STEIN 
New Jersey Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park 


LA A perii reported study of 
lations Verts ithalf reliability corre- 
tively dee oe (1933) obtained rela- 
but R He pi а for all scores 
the nui ђ Б served, however, that as 
the ied of responses increased, 
ested mios DOS improved. He sug- 
be admi a a parallel series of tests 
fewer i Saal dae to subjects giving 
ed that ЕЕ 0 responses and conclud- 
Dosis that E cannot expect а diag- 
30: тезро is zased on, say, less than 
validity." Sct to possess any good 
bility es "sequent splithalf relia- 
Stantially dies yielded results sub- 
Vernon > noe to those reported by 

hornton rE 1951, Orange 1953, 
McReynol n Guilford 1936, Wirt & 
disappointin 1953). Because of the 
ations f ingly low reliability corre- 

ert; (1951 most Rorschach scores, 
аште, ар ) іп a review of the liter- 
Method wa uded that the split-half 
Schach Wee inapplicable to Ror- 
ful;” than a and generally unsuccess- 
into fene the test could. not be split 
Statistical > and that “no adequate 

meas procedure" was available 
Schach 21е the reliability of Ror- 

Dach 190105: Other reviews (Cron- 

his opinio Zubin 1954) indicate that 
à поп is widely held. К 
Study me background of this 
lorschac] the problem of insufficient 
ionapje т. responses. and the ques- 
formula Validity of any diagnostic 
ation based on such “impover- 


Isheq” 

(1935) records, Similar to Vernon 

(1957) McFarlane and Tuddenham 
is 


а suf asked whether "a protocol 
the euni Ur extensive sampling 9 
formu] jec's personality to warrant 
Pertinent | judgments about it". 
Erger to this question Kaplan and 
a (1956) employed the nove 


art 
of n 
Meeting is study was r s a paper at à 
) ead as а рар і 
сі- 


ae ol | 
ütion x - the Eastern Psychological Asso 
ew York City on April 12, 1957- 


technique of three repeated adminis- 
trations of the Rorschach at intervals 
of four days with the request to give 
only new and different responses. On 
the three repeated tests they obtained 
an average of 68.6 new responses com- 
pared with an average of 34 original 
responses. Although they noted a 
“considerable amount of relation- 
ship" for specific Rorschach scores 
between the initial and subsequent 
administrations, they concluded that 
a “single Rorschach performance can- 
not be regarded as adequate, stable 
or complete representation of the per- 
sonality characteristics which the 
Rorschach is able to describe.” 
While working with a group of 
rheumatoid arthritics, it seemed that 
their varying degrees of physical dis- 
ability inhibited or prevented the 
spontaneous turning of cards and pos- 
siblv reduced their productivity, This 
speculation led to a fundamental 
doubt about equality of test adminis- 
tration. for the individual who does 
not turn cards and for the one who 


does. 
The i 
method of adminis 
on the question of 
dividuals interpret this as freedom to 
others do not. Although this 
in interpretation. of the 
instructions is clinically important, it 
does not negate the fact that the test 
stimuli are different following upon 
erpretation of the in- 


the subject's int atio 
Although it is correct to 


structions. Alth $ 
compare individuals with regard to 
their handling of the omitted refer- 
ence to turning and draw legitimate 
conclusions with regard to the conse- 
uence of such understanding of in- 
structions, it does not appear to be 
correct to also compare them on their 
differing response patterns to differ- 
ences in completeness of test stimuli. 


nstructions with the Klopfer 
tration are silent 
turning. Some in- 


turn, 
difference 
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Without question, the above reas- 
oning is open to some argument but 
it was this line of thinking that led 
to experimentation with various 
methods to equalize the test stimuli. 
А technique was devised, where, if the 
subject could not or did not turn the 
cards, the examiner did so during the 
Inquiry and asked if anything else 
was seen. This Rotation by Examiner 
technique (hereafter referred to as 
К.В.Е.) was not only applicable to 
those physically incapacitated but it 
also elicited further responses from 
those able to turn but who spontane- 
ously turned none or less than all 10 
cards. In initial exploratory | use it 
produced about a one-third increase 
in R from a sizable group of rheu- 
matoids regardless of whether the 
patient could or could not turn the 
cards. This suggested the possibility 
of determining whether the increased 
productivity resulted in an improve- 
ment in the reliability of scores. From 
the pre-experimentation experience in 
employing this method of administra- 
tion, it seemed to the author that the 
R.B.E. technique was only а moder. 


ate, 
additional dem 


and upon the patient's 
resources and, in some basic respects, 
à rather supportive procedure; and 
that a failure of the reliability corre- 
lations to improve with the additional 
responses could only be ascribed to 
instability of the Rorschach sco 
This pre-judgment may also be open 
(0 some argument but is stated pri- 
marily for the record. 


an 
res. 


SUBJECTS, PROCEDURE AND HYPOTHESES 


The subjects employed for this ex- 
periment were being seen for a con- 
comitant study comparing rheumatoid 
arthritic patients with a control 
lation having similar, physically dis- 
abling illnesses. The intention was to 
provide a pool of subjects from which 
arthritics could be matched against 
an equal number of controls. Forty- 
seven subjects came from one munici- 
pal hospital primarily treating chron- 
ic diseases. The remaining 6 subjects 
came from another hospital, “two 


popu- 
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arthritis clinics, and a aia 
center, The total tested popula’ 
consisted of 22 rheumatoids and. : 
controls having poliomyelitis, E 
lar dystrophy, transverse туе s a 
syringomyelia, etc. In several a s 
patients having certain illnesses ini du 
ally considered as possible gammes 
(multiple sclerosis, Hain 
chorea, etc.) were later rejected ead 
the arthritis study, but these а 
adequate subjects for the purpose a 
this experiment and were ye == 
included. There were 27 men anc E 
women ranging in age from 15 to 
with an average age of 40.5 years. йе 
In most cases the patient with per 
ritis was approached directly Ека 
asked to participate in a study Б: ТЕ 
illness. In the case of the ae 
was asked to participate in a Tinas 
comparing arthritis with an i ra 
such as his own. In the remainte а 
the cases, the patient was approa od 
by the author and ward paya 
again with the same type of де. um 
In all cases the patient was p (не 
about the confidential nature Os 
material. About a half dozen patie 
refused to cooperate. re 
With one eletti the procede, 
employed was the Klopfer and Ё : 
(1946) administration for the 


if he wished to. The Inquiry W man- 
ducted for Card I in the usual zard 
ner. If the subject had turned ons 
I to all of the other three pee о 
(>V<), the examiner went O ome 
card II. If he had turned to only Ti n 
of the positions, he was asked -— й 
the card to those positions ће y: апу: 
previously looked at and asked 1f а yas 
thing else came to mind. If, as 


с 

: ^ ine 
the usual case, the subject had tt ard 
some of the later cards but not had 
І, he was reminded that he 


t 

no 

turned some of the later cards — all 
this one and was asked to turn nthe 
of the other 3 positions and te 


(0 
examiner if anything else сате 
* 
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о пе cases where попе of 
ject w: s had been turned, the sub- 
often, as told that, since other people 
wanted hi. the cards, the examiner 
tings big to have the same oppor- 
examiner the others and to tell the 
mind? 1 if anything else came to 
détionstn most са the examiner 
on the pen the turning procedure 
hrougk irst card of the Inquiry. 
tlie гоа the remainder of the test, 
cards d а was reminded to turn the 
already Aue positions he had not 
sponse 5 ed at and to give any re- 
sence of с сате to mind. Тће es- 
gard’ a np communication with re- 
although ien is described above 
somewhat КЕ precise phrasing varied 
Pending ü rom subject to subject, de- 
Stances of pon the particular circum- 
Nine of cd test situation. : 
unable c ле patients were physically 
responded o 1h the cards and they 
tion, In лы them in the usual posi- 
the aren: y one case, on Card VIII, 
ümünner ae: turned her head in such 
the card to indicate a wish to have 
card for om After. turning this 
there Ен to the desired position, 
she wisis T further indication that 
ће meme the cards turned during 
roper amaer of the Performance 
ubjects "s these physically disabled 
Cards to Zr examiner turned all the 
requesti all the positions, instead of 
АП Ing the subject to turn them. 
ance hi ера given in the Perform- 
al” yee per, as well as any “addition- 
Sponses given to card positions 


S 


turr 
n 
еы to the Performance Proper 
Thos considered Usual responses. 
я the card 


Dositio responses given to 
he ns that had not been turned to 
Sidere i lormance Proper were con- 
е not R.B.E. responses. It should 
Sr RA ed that many of the “addition- 
m 

„ада th 


as «41€ examiner employed phrasing such 


Subjects E all up to you" in response to t 1e 
5 initial request about turning. Jt 
а have been contradictory [0 the later 
unitie nt about having the “same A 
initial 

with 
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al" responses given seemed to be facili- 
tated by the R.B.E. technique. On the 
other hand, some subjects spontane- 
ously turn cards in the Inquiry and 
give occasional “additional” responses 
to card positions not looked at in the 
Performance Proper. Since there was 
no immediately ascertainable way of 
determining which ones were facili- 
tated by the R.B.E. technique and 
which ones might have occurred with- 
out its use, all “additional” responses 
were included as Usual responses. 


Responses were scored by the au- 
thor in the Klopfer and Kelley (1946) 
manner with the following modifica- 
tion. In those responses where more 
than one determinant was elicited, 
ad of disregarding the so-called 
score for the calculation 
ations, equal weight was 
determinants. For exam- 
ple, a response with animal movement 
and shading was scored yo FM and 
у, Fc. The effect of this modification 

robably reduced the reliabilities of 
the major determinants and raised the 
reliabilities of the more infrequently 
given determinants; i.e. it probably 
tended to equalize the reliability cor- 
relations. However, the number of 
such complex determinant scores Was 


relatively small. 

The first hypothesis stated that 
there would be a significant improve- 
he number of responses ob- 
a the addition of the R.B.E. 
pared with the Usual 
administration. This involved a 
straight-forward ttest of difference. 

The second hypothesis predicted an 
improvement in the splithalf relia- 
bilities with the R.B.E. technique. To 
test this, scores were converted into 
through dividing by R 


inste 
“additional” 
of the correl 
given to all 


ment in t 
tained from 
technique as com 


percentages 
for the odd and even cards (W%, 
D%, etc.) This was done for the 
Usual administration and then re- 
eated for the Usual plus R.B.E. ad- 
ministration. Product-moment corre- 

culated between the 


lations were cal 
odd and even cards for 31 scores listed 


on the Klopfer and Davidson Individ- 
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ual Record Blank (1942) 3. 


The conversion to percentages was 
done to reduce the score’s correlation 
with R even though it does not en- 
tirely eliminate it With regard to 
the criticism of employing the prod- 
uct-moment correlation for the typi- 
cally non-normally distributed Ror- 
schach scores, it should be indicated 
that its effect is to reduce the value of 
the correlation (Orange 1953). To 
the extent that the increase in R as a 
result of the R.B.E, technique im- 
proves the normality of distribution 
of Rorschach scores, the reliability 
correlation of the Usual plus R.B.E. 
technique would come closer to its 
true value and its improvement over 
the Usual administration would be 
enhanced, However, this effect should 
be slight. 


After the split-half reliability corre- 
lations were obtained for the Usual 
and Usual plus R.B.E. technique for 
the 31 percentage scores, they were 
2 transformed to normalize them, To 
compare them a method suggested by 
John W. Tukey was employed®, The 
differences between the correlations 
for the two methods for all of the 31 


? Special mimeographed 
мете prepared to facilitate computing the 
correlations. Several errors occurred at this 
time. The CF and C; H and На; and A and 
Ad categories were combined. For some un- 
known reason these errors were not picked 
up at the time of transcription of scores to 
these sheets. The Content categories, Mask 
and Abstract, were inadvertently left off the 
sheet although space was left for scoring 
Content categories other than the ones 
listed, Since there were relatively few indi- 
viduals who gave these categories as well 
others such as Food, Smoke. Stain, 
attempt was made to co 
tions for 
categorics. 
‘We have determined the values of the “re- 
sidual r with R” and attempted to evalu- 
ate its influence upon the second hypothe- 


sis in the section entitled “Additional Pro- 
cedures,” 


tabulation sheets 


as 
etc, по 
mpute the corrcla- 
these infrequently given. content 


5 Personal communication 1958, I would like 
10 express ту special appreciation to Pro- 
fessor Tukey for suggesting this relatively 
simple method after several unsuccessful at- 


tempts at finding a way of comparing these 
arrays of correlations, 
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percentage scores were averaged ok 
53 subjects. Nine groups were = 
by dividing the subjects "xc" 
into 8 sets of 6 and 1 set of 5. E 
average difference in split-half e 
bility correlations was then ie ei 
puted for each of 9 groups by = 
out one of these sets each time. de 
8 of the re-computations were raped 
on groups of size 47 and one p а 
a group of size 48. Since these sary 
overlapping groups it was мери 
to make up "new" numbers by p ње 
9 times the overall result for all n s 
patients treated together less 8 iu 
the result for each one о! ав 
groups of patients. The 9 nee extr 
numbers were then treated as à B 
ple of 9 "independent IDCM 
of the difference between Pa “jus 
split-half reliability and Usua aats 
R.B.E. split-half reliability, Stu 
t-test was then made with 8df. 


RESULTS 


he 

Before the results pertinent to st 
hypothesis are reported, an in that 
ing as well as relevant question con- 
required preliminary evaluation shy 
cerned the 9 subjects who weie | the 
sically unable to turn the cards- 1 the 
number of Usual responses fron 
9 subjects was considerably yor 
those obtained from the others an per 
if they added a considerable DUT e" 
of R.B.E. responses, it would t 
matically load the results to МЕ сате 
that the R.B.E. technique зе is 
ly improved R. The results for pub: 
problem with this sample ME ene net 
lished in an article concerning P pility 
lationship between physical dis? spo! 
and responsivity in relation [0 са "05 
taneous rotation of Rorschach ignift 
(Stein 1958). There were no RBE: 
cant differences in Usual or could 
responses between those who Cn 
and those who could not 
(p.50). first 

The results of the test of pee gt 
hypothesis are as follows: an ед ith 
of 19.7 responses was obtaine n was 
the Usual administration which pe- 
increased to an average of 26. 
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sponses for the Usual plus RBE 
can at by he difference is signifi- 
ii d than the .01 level of 
clude iat inni and we may con- 
nique а me use of the R.B.E. tech- 
ity, laterially increases responsiv- 
а i oe on the test of the sec- 
in i ak lesis show an improvement 
ations pos split half reliability corre- 
also si ams 246 to .288. This was 
sai es cant with t=1.952 and p/2 
ol the ending an evaluation of some 

complications attendant upon 


Taste 
ABLE I—Odd-Even Split Half Reli 


from Spearman-Br 


Usual 
Split-Half 
Reliability 

497 


by 5 


246 


Was 
Usua no А w: 
va Sual t used in determining the averages nor 


Estimated 


n—1.295 
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treatment. of Rorschach scores, we 
may at least temporarily conclude that 
the R.B.E. technique significantly im- 
proves the reliability of the Rorschach 
test. 

It would be relatively uninforma- 
tive to present tables of differences in 
reliability correlations for the 9 arti- 
ficial groups or the new numbers ob- 
tained by the procedure and formula 
described above. Instead Table I pre- 
sents the split-half reliabilities ob- 
tained from all 53 subjects for the 
Usual administration and Usual plus 


abilities Both Obtained and Estimated 
own Formula 


Usual plus 
R.B.E. 
Split-Half 
Reliability 


Estimated 
-B with by S-B with 
n=2.0 


925 


861 


844 
523 
341 
618 
B45 
.030 


074 
338 


414 

000 

419 
—.009° 


288 435 


as it used in any comparison between 


Th su 
sual plus R.B.E. responses. 
t Crages нове " fi ations. 
а е sform me " 
Аара Oo ee through Z Шан а from the split-half reliability to bring 
in ase in the negative direction was subtracte 


Ositi А 
Positive direction. 
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R.B.E. technique (columns 1 and 3). 
The full reliabilities (test-retest reli- 
abilities) as estimated by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula are presented in 
column 4 and this yields an average 
г of 435." One immediate considera- 
tion should be kept in mind in appre- 
hending the .435 average reliability 
for Rorschach percentage scores. The 
sample tested was probably more 
homogeneous than would be most 
desirable for a general test of relia- 
bility. The patients for the most part, 
were hospitalized for a number of 
years in a metropolitan hospital with 
à resulting restricted environment and 
were also homogeneous with regard 
to a limited set of diagnoses. 


ADDITIONAL, PROCEDURES 


Several conditions need to be con- 
sidered with regard to the improve- 
ment in split-half reliability obtained 
with the R.B.E. technique. Coan 
(1956) has questioned the validity of 
employing Location, Determinant and 
Content scores, arguing that they are 
not independent measures. To evalu- 
ate this possibility, the t-test was used 
separately for the difference in split- 
half reliability between the Usual and 
Usual plus R.B.E, technique for Loca- 
tion, Determinant and Content per- 
centage scores, The improvement in 
split-half reliability for Location was 
significant at better than the .01 level 
(p/2«.01). There was no significant 
improvement in the Determinant 
scores but, for the Content scores, 
there was again a significant improve- 
ment in reliability (p/2—.025). 

Тће procedure of converting Ror- 
schach scores into percentages reduces 
but does not eliminate the score's cor- 


"Тһе use of the Spearman-Brown formula 
for estimating reliability for ratio scores 
with variable denominators (У, D%, etc.) 
has been questioned by Cronbach (1919) . 
This problem is discussed further on. 

*The same computations already calculated 
with the formation of 9 groups was again 
employed but the determination of the new 
numbers was recalculated separately for Lo- 
cation, Determinant Pontent percent- 
age scores, 


and 
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relation with R. This residual corre- 
lation with R has been pointed A 
in several papers (Cronbach 194 Ü 
Eichler 1951). It is possible that bas 
the increased number of responses ob- 
tained through the R.B.E. technique 
the residual correlation may have m 
creased and the observed improve 
ment in split-half reliabilities vd us 
completely or partially accountec 3 
by this factor. To evaluate this pou 
bility, the residual correlations wae 
R were calculated for all ретсеп!ав 
scores for the Usual and Usual es 
R.B.E. technique. These are prese 5 
ed in Table II for their general inte 


m z » не ја О 
Taeke H — ‘Residual Correlauor 
Between R and Score Percen 


Score 
Percent 
wry 


5 
Location average 


013 

113 
; ШЙ 
200 
430 


C, CF% 
Determinant 


dB 


Anat; 
Obj^; 
Nat], 
Plante% 
Geo”; 
Anf, 
Arch 
Cloud”, 


Content 


average 


Grand average * 
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f 
“~ н е eer) | 
апе negative correlations are indicate 


А " H sorega 
information but these signs were disreg 
ed in the computation of the 
through the 7 transformation. 
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E D Mie using the Rorschach. It 
а е seen from the table that there 
E n increase from .179 to .193 (grand 
vik do 2 residual correlation 
Јано а his would suggest that at 
half n UE the improvement 1n split- 
the Telia bility should be assigned to 
M correlation with R. 
Pins e way of determining the 
the m of this factor is to correlate 
NY paro: pudo Rand 
and Us reliabilities for the Usual 
(Table IE. plus R.B.E. technique. 
and Table col. 1 with Table I, col. 1 
col, сар 5 II, col. 2 with Table I, 
If the pe Aen z transformation) . 
an im iue ual correlation with R is 
tain z rtant factor, one should ob- 
he Ei Pepsi in the correlation. 
for find e were a correlation of. 48 
increas Jsual administration with an 
LÍ to .361 for the Usual plus 
mall t technique, This would be too 
tained 9 account for the increase ob- 
theless in split-half reliabilities; none- 
residu M does again indicate that the 
Ing to 1 correlation is a factor operat- 
ties, improve the split-half reliabili- 
og owever, if we look at the averages 
teni we cant Determinant and Con- 
ua] "6 € can see that the average resid- 
moe with R increased for 
COR т and Determinant percentage 
onte but remained the same for the 
еса percentage scores (Table ID. 
showed © that the t-test of difference 
ас significant improvement for 
Bik ae od evaluated Location and 
onn reliabilities . but not the 
Necess: папі reliabilities, it woul be 
theased ~ to conclude that the_in- 
not P еннен correlation with R is 
Руа a COR tributing to the im- 
lined split-half reliabilities ob- 
5 ed by the R.B.E. technique. 
med one other factor may reduce 
half 2250700 improvement in split 
Correa ty and that is the MOS 
Extent и between scores. To t 
аге log i at scores intercorrelate, we 
ight ~ ing the differences just 25 one 
Very aise test scores by adding many 
easy items, Although it has been 
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established that there is a significant 
improvement in the reliability of 
Content scores alone, by virtue of the 
neglected treatment of Content scores 
in Rorschach literature we have no 
idea of the generality of intercorrela- 
tions among the Content scores. In 
any event we know of no method of 
removing the effects of these inter- 
correlations so as to obtain pure 
measures for a test of improvement 
in reliability. 

As mentioned previously Cronbach 
(1949) has pointed out the error 
in employing the Spearman-Brown 
prophesy formula with ratio scores. 
Nonetheless, the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula was utilized in an attempt to 
evaluate the magnitude of the error. 
This could be done since in knowing 
the increase in R with the R.B.E. 
technique one could compare the esti- 
mated increase in reliability by the 
Spearman-Brown formula against the 
actual reliabilities obtained. А com- 
varison of columns 9 and 3, Table I, 
shows considerable variation between 
estimated and obtained reliabilities 
for the individual scores. Thus M% 
was estimated to improve to .074 with 
an increase of .295 R but improves to 

R.B.E. technique. On 


.139 with the i 
the other hand FM% instead of im- 


proving to 338 declines to .117. De- 
spite these wide individual fluctua- 
tions, the average of all 31 scores 
(determined through the z’ transfor- 
mation) shows а very close agreement 

Spearman-Brown esti- 


between the 

mate O .994 and the actually ob- 

tained average of .288. It is the au- 
although the 


thor's impression that altl 
Spearman-Brown formula is most un- 
reliable for estimating reliabilities of 
indiv idual scores, the errors cancel out 
when a large number of scores are 
averaged. It would seem reasonable 
to conclude that the estimated average 
reliability of the test-retest (n=2) 
would be reasonably close to 4385 
(column 4, Table T). 

Vernon's observation about im- 
proved reliability with increased fre- 
quency of responses led to the idea 
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that if one could elicit a greater vari- 
ety of scores from subjects the relia- 
bility of scores would be increased. 
Although this line of reasoning 15 
unsound, it, however, led to the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the 
number of individuals giving a par- 
ticular score and the split-half relia- 
bility of that score. Are the reliabili- 
ties of scores frequently given any 
higher than the reliability of scores 
infrequently given? For the Usual ad- 
ministration the correlation between 
split-half reliabilities (z’ transformed) 
and the number of individuals giving 
these scores was .092 and for the Usual 
plus R.B.E. technique the correlation 
increased to .266. The author has no 
way of understanding the difference 
between these values other than a 
large chance fluctuation and that the 
true value lies somewhere between 
these numbers. To understand these 
values it is necessary to realize that a 
high positive correlation between re- 
liability and frequency would suggest 
that only the compelling quality of 
the blots is consistent for the odd- 
even split whereas the unique contri- 
bution to the blots (low external 
compulsion but high internal pres- 
sure) is inconsistent for the split’. 
A high negative correlation would 
indicate the opposite relationship. 
The optimum relationship, therefore, 
is a zero correlation between relia- 
bility and frequency. The actual 
values obtained indicate that the com- 
pelling qualities tend to be more con- 
sistent throughout the test than the 
unique responses but this is of a rela- 
tively low order and is not too far 
removed from the optimum relation- 
ship. 

Two further correlations were cal- 
culated to evaluate the clinical use- 
fulness of the ЕВЕ. technique. 
Should the number of responses add- 


^"Compelling" and 


Џ "unique" are not the 
happiest terms to d 


escribe the polar points 
Of a process by which individuals either 
come to respond to stimuli in some measure- 


ment of agreement with others or respond 
differently. 
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ed by the R.B.E. technique be very 
highly correlated with the number É 
responses originally given one might 
say that its usefulness was limited or 
one might even be annoyed with a 
procedure that elicits additional rer 
sponses from the compulsive's BRE 
hausting productivity but adds few 
responses to the large class of Lus 
productive individuals, The correta 
tion between R in Usual administra- 
tion to the additional R obtained 
through the R.B.E. technique was 
.625. "This value suggests a consider- 
able amount of relationship yet is Hor 
so high as to preclude obtaining r 
sponses from underproductive Е 
viduals. The other correlation one 
was between the split-half reliabilities 
from the Usual administration 
the splithalf reliabilities from 11 
Usual plus R.B.E. technique. Ag 
very high positive correlation pied 
indicate that the improvement in ed 
liability is obtained from those et 
already high in reliability and У he 
the R.B.E. technique adds little to t 
scores with low reliability ташая, “a 
negative correlation, оп the er 
hand, would indicate that the Е. Бе 
technique significantly alters the R n 
schach test. The obtained cortela аб 
between  split-half reliabilities we: 
.749 indicating a moderately high me 
lationship but one in which some 
changes in reliability are occurring а. 
a result of the R.B.E, technique. ies 
cluding improvements in relia гу 
of scores initially of low relia s 1 
(Compare columns 3 and 1, Table 
especially for Content scores) 


Discussion 


re 
The R.B.E. technique increase a 
sponses by a meaningful percen taos 
This 30 per cent increase in гезрога 
is correlated only to a moderate, re 
gree (.625) with the number O the 
sponses initially given. Perhaps 5 
most relevant illustration сопсе g- 
the six records with the lowest DV? 
ber of Usual responses. One sub} 
gave 7 responses, one gave 8, and s 
gave 9 responses. The 7 and 8 resp? 
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records added 3 responses each, one 
of the 9 response records added 5, 
another added 3 and the remaining 
two 9 response records gave no R.B.E. 
on ag These quantitative data 
cate to only a small degree the 
alue of the R.B.E, technique. The 
дау or character of these addi- 
d nal responses has often served to 
сеереп one's understanding of the sub- 
a and in some cases it provided 
one cal information through which 
the Was first enabled to understand 
o Se MH record. These qualitative 
rvations on the clinical use of the 
ae technique was gained with 
in DECUS other than the ones employed 
n this study. 
wee skewed distribution of Ror- 
ach scores and the intercorrelation 
я Генева scores would act to reduce 
bili improvement in split-half relia- 
Му but these cannot be precisely 
поши with the methods em- 
SS d this study. Were these, fac- 
si ee it would seem unlikely 
мо © improvement in reliability 
uld be completely cancelled out. 
M T „how small the improve- 
e, i in reliability might turn out to 
lish; $ (аКеѕ on importance in estab- 
ung the validity of the Rorschach. 
ilis relationship of validity to relia- 
—À 15 more in the nature of an 
relati ship equation than a linear 
ab Onship and one might reason- 
of Sn pect an increase in the number 
is ei adies yielding valid findings than 
'rrently the case. 
ње score per cent residual corre 
us Ср R increases with the Usual 
Was gl .B.E. technique; however, 10 
impr town that there was a significant 
sre апі in reliability of Content 
x н. alone even though these score 
"redas Ei wit show anv increase 1n 
Score ual r with R.” The Content 
the 7, ps seem to show up better i 
indie ee between „number о! 
па th uals giving а particular score 
ae се reliability of the score. Even 
сер relatively few individuals give 
у 2 the Content scores, the re- 
ilities of these scores are relatively 
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high. This is seen in Nature, Geogra- 
phy, Art and Architecture. These data 
would suggest that Content analysis 
of the Rorschach has more to recom- 
mend it than is indicated in most of 
the Rorschach literature. 

A rather fundamental question that 
remains to be evaluated is whether 
the Rorschach test is significantly al- 
tered by the R.B.E. technique. This 
is only tangentially answered in any 
demonstration of improved reliabili- 
ties obtained through the use of the 
ЕВЕ. technique, The correlation of 
749 between Usual split-half reliabil- 
ity and Usual plus R.B.E. reliability 
is somewhat equivocal. It indicates 
that some of the reliability values 
change in magnitude and position 
with the R.B.E. technique. There is no 
doubt that the R.B.E. technique modi- 
fies the test; the question, though, is 
hether the modification can be justi- 
pported in terms of general- 
ly improved results. It seems to the 
author that when test instructions 
make no mention about turning the 
cards, any difference in subject han- 
dling of this factor tells us something 
meaningful about the subject. After 


we have obtained this limited unit of 
information, it is uneconomical to be 
satisfied with the limited response pat- 


tern resulting from а narrow inter- 
pretation of instructions. Should a 
atient come to a therapist and be 
unusually inhibited so that in the in- 
itial sessions the history is only briefly 
described, would the therapist be cor- 
rect in terminating this phase of in- 
quiry? Although the therapist may be 


able to assess with a fair measure of 


accuracy the degree of inhibition in 
the therapeutic relationship and by 
inference the restrictions 1n handling 
outside situations, he would still be 
unable to evaluate the problem. In- 
hibition needs to be assessed but it 
prevents the disclosure of the under- 
lying problem. Furthermore, when 
one can counteract the inhibition with 
a stimulus which is effective in a num- 
ber of cases, one obtains information 
of considerable value about the sub- 


У 
fied ог sug 
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ject’s differential response to _this 
stimulus. Of two subjects who neither 
ask about nor turn the cards, the one 
who proceeds to give R.B.E. responses 
is clinically quite different from the 
one who does not, It nevertheless 
should be kept in mind that the data 
obtained with the R.B.E. technique 
shows a measure of agreement with 
the original responses greater than the 
difference from the original responses. 

With regard to an improvement in 
ability to evaluate the test material 
with the use of the R.B.E. technique, 
the author's clinical experience with 
it indicates considerable benefit. 
These clinical impressions are de- 
scribed in t^e hope of verification by 
others. The first benefit is an enriched 
record, which when internally con- 
sistent provides a more solid founda- 
tion for personality evaluation. and 
diagnosis. The failure to add re- 
sponses through the R.B.E. technique, 
for subjects who do not turn all the 
cards, generally appears in the antag- 
onistic individuals. In some cases this 
refusal to be coaxed into additional 
responsiveness shows up in such state- 
ments as "the same thing upside 
down." This type of reaction was seen 
in several hostile, suspicious and 
guarded paranoid patients. It is the 
author's impression that the R.B.E. 
technique has the following meaning 
to the patient, "I am going to enlarge 
your environment, Can you respond 
to it?" or "Let us look at the problem 
from another point of view, Can you 
get anv different ideas?" One 16-year- 
old girl gave a very sparse record and 
to the R. B.E. technique gave only one 
response on card I, "A mule with his 
head turned away sidewards." A num- 
ber of other cases further supported 
the impression that a failure to give 
R.B.E. responses was often followed 
by a failure to benefit from thera y. 
Of course further work would be 
needed to establish such a relation- 
ship. 

In a number of cases where the 
subject responded with a sizable in- 
crease in R.B.E. responses, it seemed 
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that their initial timidity and guard- 
edness was overcome by the support- 
ive elements in the technique. This 
would suggest a positive prognos 
implication. In certain cases the qon 
ject would respond to color anc E 
shading in these R.B.E. герон 
where these were not given !n Uae 
Usual administration. Although ides] 
ing the Limits might have disclose à 
this potential, there. may be an : h 
vantage in determining this throt a 
a less directive procedure. Some 77 
dividuals who gave a number ol Я 
responses in the Usual administra’ ie 
came up with improved form ging 
in their R.B.E, responses sugges for 
that they have a better potentia a ds 
reality testing with support pn 
indicated by the responses E^ à 
in the Usual administration. 
number of cases, the exact теме 
true. Adequate form level was p tion 
tained in the Usual administr i er 
but on the R.B.E. responses а nune 
of F— responses appeared. run to 
exploration would be necessary id. 
determine whether these are inc ity 
uals whose precarious hold on ping 
is loosened in an analytic or PTO 
type of therapy. "e 
The addition of the RBE. sm 
nique lengthens the test but pe 
crease in time is less than the PL 
portional increase in response sire 
though the additional time req 
ment is an undesirable feature, © ; 
creased reliability justifies 15 srob’ 
particularly in any research on Pical 
lems of validity. Its greatest С“ «jm 
value is with individuals giving ec- 
poverished” or limited response the 
ords. To gain an appreciation. fec by 
range of response patterns elici ad- 


ion 


the R.B.E. technique, it would be ffi 
visable to use it routinely unti this 
cient familiarity is gained. fee? 
and under the pressures tOO, ^st 


А Ar T the |. 
connected with clinical work, d dis 
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tio n 
m. ores qe and resentment at 
large вае requirement. In the 
ово p cases, the method of 
prodi De RBE са 
tolerant ooperation or at least the 
Th acceptance of the subject. 
cards sedd even split of the Rorschach 
ond Ca oe eee ше 
sible piits it is only one of 126 pos- 
possible t 5 i the cards. It would be 
the Ноне determine which split gives 
each scor st split-half reliability for 
cy of poena to check the consisten- 
ples, Ао with additional sam- 
average > this might show higher 
in his, stu ilities than were found 
somewhat as al the results would be 
studies A RATE unless Rorschach 
ndings Th. in more frequent valid 
ility foun n improvement in relia- 
Meet the + this study will need to 
ince this est in the area of validity. 
all, ee was done on a rather 
Studies wou прапана sample, other 
е Pia d be needed to establish 
Varied рој ity of results on other and 
populations. 


SUMMARY 


A А 
ber мене for increasing th 
Ple of ee was tested on 1 
abling il patients with physically dis- 

respo nesses. A significant increase 
à signif nses was obtained, as well as 
Splithalfs improvement in odd-even 
tendin reliability. Two factors 
2 reliabili reduce this improvement 
"исе Muy are indicated and dis 
liabi;  arious data indicate that re- 
ively hi of Content scores are геја- 
y, ере high and are also relatively 
Vidua] ndent of the number of indi- 
Sugeest giving these responses. These 

ien greater importance may 
ai ibed to Content scores than 
ing, Previously been the case. The 
h = of the “residual г with R” 
те on codice reliabilities of the 
nd to ee was evaluated an 
Tent, An unrelated to the improve 
9n the EE evaluation was also made 
inicr dh employing the Spear 
9derat 15 formula for ratio 
ely high relationships 


e num- 
a sam- 
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shown to exist between numbers of 
responses initially given and tho 

added by the R.B.E. technique as wd 
as between the Usual split-half relia- 
bility and Usual plus R.B.E. relia- 
bility. Clinical impressions in the use 
of the R.B.E. technique were dis- 


cussed. 
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Psychologists’ Predictions and Twins’ 
Evaluations of Self and the Paired Sibling 


LoweLL Н. Storms, RONALD S. Міх 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, U.C. 


Several recent studies have соп- 
cerned the influence of adherence to 
norms or social stereotypes on the 
accuracy of prediction (or postdic- 
tion) of behavior. Caldwell (1958) 
found that the agreement of his judges 
with normative data was by far the 
most powerful determinant of their 
success in predicting questionnaire 
responses of an alcoholic, a psychia- 
tric patient, a criminal, and a normal 
subject. Gage (1952) discovered that 
his judges’ predictions of self-descrip- 
tions were more accurate when the 
predictions conformed to the judges’ 
social 


Stereotypes. Corah, Feldman, 
Cohen, Greuen, Meadow, and Ring- 
wall (1958) showed that students 


agreed that many of the pairs of items 
in the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule contained one item more 
socially desirable than the other (de- 
spite Edwards’ careful pairing) , and 
that such rated social desirability cor- 
related .88 with proportions of re- 
sponse choices made by another sam- 
ple of students. 

This is a report of the failure of 
two psychologists to predict the self- 
descriptions of members of twin pairs 
from projective test data, except to 
the extent that the descriptions con- 
formed to the modal responses made 
by the twins, even though they suc- 
cessfully matched the twins on the 
basis of the same data. 


PROCEDURE 


Five same-sex pairs of twins (four 
female, one male), all college stu- 
dents, were asked to describe them- 
selves and their twins on the same 30 
yes-no items. A battery of projective 
tests was administered, including the 
Rorschach, ТАТ, Rosenzweig B. X. 
Draw-a-Person, Word Association, and 
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a Sentence Completion test. Ss om 
also asked to describe an average а 
in their lives five years in the jan 

Using the projective test pied Mid 
clinical psychologists tained Hue eth: 
perienced in the use of раје ad- 
niques but neither involved mt sint 
ministration of the tests nor acqua! lú- 
ed with any of the Ss gave their or я 
ations of the Ss оп the 30 items oe i 
basis of the $s' projective pen die 
sponses. They also predicted ve how 
Ss would answer the items anc 
they would describe their pina 
addition, the psychologists attem] 
to match the twins. 

The amount of agreeme redie 
the various descriptions and р the 
tions was measured in terms 07 he 
number of identical responses (0 the 
30 items. For control purposes i 50 
same 10 Ss were randomly repaire 
that each 5 was coupled with + 
twin. Amounts of agreement 
then obtained in the above mi 
as if the new pairs were twins 
the resulting figures were 0 
with the appropriate figures Гот S 
twins to control for stereotypy 
chance variations. For examp ©, 
number of agreements between. self 
decription of her twin, B, апа, , the 
description was compared Е A'S 
number of agreements beber crit 
description of B and the self Dd to 
tion of C, a non-twin with respe 
A. 


nt between 


anne 
an 


t 
^ А ђе *. 
Since the results appeared а еї 
tenuated by the presence of a! 56 


of non-discriminating items, " pe 
items which were answered 


„а 1пе' 
1 i re retaine™ 12 
of the thirty items we "These 
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и I—Questions Used in 
redictions and Descriptions 
Question 


"бе Question 
i це you day-dream frequently? 
о vou study the motives of 
15 other people? 
17 па you get stage fright? 
о you usually try to avoid 


ig Joncline 

S W ould you complain to a waiter 
if you were served inferior or 
poorly prepared food? 


2 
20 Do vou usually enjoy spending 
2 an evening alone? 
2| Do you make new friends easi 
У Are people sometimes suc 
96 А in taking advantage of you 
о vou have difliculty in m 

28 up your mind for yours 

Do you usually prefer to keep 


your feelings to yourself? 
Do you feel anxious or unsure 
3 about the future? 
30 Дату : Я 

Are you sometimes troubled over 

what is right and what is 
wrong regarding behavior 
concerning sex? 


о RrsurTS 
p00 the basis ог the projective test 
depen le: alone, two psychologists 1n- 
Pairs centby matched. the. five twin 
Male Perlecnly, Even eliminating the 
in die because of clues to their sex 
(boi ir one-day future biographies 

d Mentioned "ту wife"), this 

is significant beyond the .01 

(using an exact probability test). 


Тави II—Numbers 
Projective 
Self 


Descriptions 
35» (26) = 


Ag 
ti 
Cements between 


Descriptions 


Scri H 
By Dans by Twins 
ors p ogists Predictions 
Psy 1 escriptions 
оооу" 

“riptions 


со 
Ntr k 

b p ol figures in parentheses. 

ts in 


in Пете аг I 
tia с are 60 possible agreemen 

vins rather 
vith the 


a 
ду опај wor 1 
f, S€ 1 were done for pairs of tv 
ive l descripti twins 
a € розі] ptions can be comparet ! 

iv. 216 comparisons of twins’ se 


IBN fie 
Ви сат at the 59, level. 


D of Agreements / 

“scriptions of Self wi 1 Predictions anc 
sols and Twin anc 1 

| zi Test Information 


se Cases, in І 
= than individuals. For ex 
twin's d 
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Therefore, the projective tests re- 
vealed discernible similarities between 
twins and discriminable differences 
among twin pairs. However, the psy- 
chologists’ descriptions of the Sy were 
related to nothing and the psychol- 
ogists’ predictions of what the Ss 
would say about themselves were no 
better than chance as defined by 
matching the predictions with self-de- 
scriptions of non-twins of the Ss (68 
versus 71 agreements of a possible 
190). The descriptions of the same 
Ss done by their twins corresponded 
with what the Ss said about them- 
selves in 72 of a possible 120 agree- 
ments as compared with 52 agree- 
ments with the self descriptions of 
non-twins, The resulting chi-square is 
ienificant. (p<-05) but is only one of 
sixteen initial comparisons, only two 
of which were significant; so this re- 
be misleading. In any case it 
is interesting that the twins’ descrip- 
tions agreed no more with Ss self de- 
scriptions than did the psychologists 
sredictions (72 versus 71 agreements). 
The data are presented in Table П. 


It was hypothesized that the psy- 
chologists’ predictions being no better 
than "chance" but just as accurate as 


the Ss’ descriptions of their. twins 
he operation of 


sult may 


might be due to t ) 
stereotypes for psychologists. The ac- 
curacy of psychologists’ predictions 


Among Subjects 
1 Descriptions Based on 


Predictions of 


Psychologists" = 
scriptions 7 Self Psychologis 
ans У Descriptions Descriptions 
79" (59) 71 (68) 62 (60) 
36b (30) 72 (67) 58 (56) 
39» (43) 08 (54) 

38b (38) 


The comparisons on the 
ample, each of the ten 
f that S, but there are only 


120 in all others. 


escription 0 


ЈЕ descriptions- 
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was tested against a control figure 
which consisted of the number of 
agreements between psychologists’ pre- 
dictions of Ss self descriptions and the 
self descriptions of 55 for whom the 
predictions were not intended. This 
control figure was significantly greater 
than the number of agreements be- 
tween Ss’ descriptions of their twins 
and self-descriptions of non-twins (68 
versus 52 agreements, p<.05; this was 
not an ad hoc selection from a num- 
ber of comparisons but was done to 
test the above hypothesis) . What ap- 
pears to have happened is that psy- 
chologists predicted in accordance 
with social norms of which they had 
more awareness than the Ss (or at 
least used more extensively) and did 
as well as the Ss did in describing 
their siblings on the basis of intimate 
acquaintance. In making their predic- 
tions, both psychologists consciously 
considered what they thought would 
be deemed socially desirable by the 
Ss. That there were stereotypes opera- 
ting in the psychologists’ prediction 
behavior is further indicated by the 
fact that randomly paired psychol- 
ogists’ рео меге significantly 
more alike (p<.02) than randomly 
paired descriptions of the Ss made by 
their twins. 

Although there were more individ- 
ual differences in the descriptions 
made by the twins than in the pre- 
dictions of the psychologists, there is 
evidence that their descriptions were 
influenced by a different kind of stere- 
otype. They erred in the direction of 
thinking their respective twins more 
like themselves than is actually the 
case. Their descriptions of their twins 
were significantly more like their own 
self-descriptions than they were pre- 
dictive of the twins’ self-descriptions 
(97 versus 72 agreements of a possible 
120, р<.001). In other words, the Ss 
projected their own conscious self 
concepts in describing their twins. 

It is interesting that the projective 
test data apparently did not contri- 
bute to the psychologists' predictive 


success although they were sufficiently 
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rich in meaningful cues to allow pos 
to match the twin pairs perfectly. Tes 
usually anticipates that a more E 
fined" and detailed predictive stu 4 
will yield more information pe 
matching study, but this was not tt А 
in this case. Perhaps the selection 
items was at fault. This is support. 
by the a priori unlikely. result t ТЯ 
twins were no more alike in their Ti 
descriptions with those items ™ 
were non-twin control pairs. 


These results are consistent with 
Palmer's (1951) findings in an PE ERA 
study of the matching versus the 1 of 
check list methods of Пе isons agree 
projective techniques, Although hadi 
pists successfully selected Rors they 
reports to match their patients, Di, 
failed to agree with Rorschach pur 
preters in describing the заре р in- 
ents on a check list. However, list 
terjudge reliability on the chec Ror: 
was above chance for both the sists: 
schach interpreters and пе 
Palmer suggested that the two У нет 
judges were using consistently, per- 
ent “conceptual frameworks : 
haps "stereotypes" would have 
the more appropriate term. 


been 


SUMMARY 4 
1р” 

desch} 
n. were 
with 


Self descriptions and twi 
tions of 5 pairs of same sex dr 
compared with each other anc "n 
predictions and descriptions € ry 
two psychologists based on a td th 
of projective techniques given "ind 
twins by another person, It was logis 
that while the clinical psycho wins 
matched the test protocols of the А 
perfectly, they were unable to Frere! 
the twins’ self descriptions сі. vere 
tially. However, their prediction 11015 
as accurate as the twins descrip psy 
of each other. It appeared tha dut 
chologists' successes were large Y ere? 
to the applicability of their verag? 
types regarding common or AY ора 
behavior. Twins displayed PE wing 
stereotypes in the form of VIC" wp 
their siblings in terms of еп 
self images. 
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The Revised Bender-Gestalt And Male Alcoholics ' 


К. IAN STORY? 
University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


Emphasis on the nature of funda- 
mental perceptual processes has con- 
stituted the focus of many recent de- 
velopments in clinical research and 
practice employing projective instru- 
ments (Hutt, 1953; Piotrowski, 1957; 
Schachtel, 1941, 1950). The Bender- 
Gestalt test has been а relatively 
prominent device in diagnostic testing 
procedures, being used especially by 
those confronted with patients suffer- 
ing various cortical impairments. Yet 
it would be too much to say that its 
potentialities as a projective technique 
have even begun to be systematically 
explored. Psychological research in the 
area of alcohol addictions, in particu- 
lar, has been very deficient with re- 
spect to the most rudimentary projec- 
tive aspects of the Bender-Gestalt test. 
To be sure, the literature does contain 
reports of three investigations in 
which the Bender-Gestalt was used, 
either singly (Curnutt, 1953) or as 
one of two or more tests in a battery 
(Kaldegg, 1956; Kates, 1953) , but the 
findings obtained, if not actually con- 
tradictory, are often conflicting and in 
many ways difficult to compare and 
explain. The present paper begins 
with a brief review of previous studies, 
proceeds by reporting an attempt to 
replicate one of these investigations 
(Curnutt, 1953) , and in addition pre- 
sents results derived from testing a 
number of hypotheses revelant to the 
Bender-Gestalt as a specifically pro- 
jective technique. 

Kates and Schmolke (1953) pub- 
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lished the first study concerned b 
the Bender-Gestalt records о! alio 
ics in which scores were calculated | x 
18 male alcoholics and 18 peso 
holic custodial workers in a pr 
tric hospital who served as a ои 
group. The investigators found ne ђе 
listically significant differences, jic 
tween the performances of alcoh a 
and controls when compared for oa 
raw scores, as determined by the me 
cal and Suttell (1951) method of ~ їп 
ing the Bender-Gestalt, scores on m 
dividual designs, and configura cts 
scores. In fact, the control ue or 
earned a slightly higher (ра olics 
mean raw score than did the alco > 

in the sample. Kates and uar А 
(1953, p.44), further pepo 
qualitative difference between 
Bender-Gestalt performance 9 
two groups." 

Without minimizing the. 
ance of this study, three criticism, gth 
may be made. First, the sizes О gtis 
testing samples are smaller than ре 2 
tically desirable. Second, we e of 
that а control. group сотрозе jn 
hospital custodians is far from ud 
fact markedly atypical. The m 
evidence of Stanton and Se? 
(1954) supports the notion iy 
hospital attendants might соп? ple 
an unrepresentative control hat tb 
Third, by concluding merely ea con 
reproductions of alcoholics a nud 
trols failed to differ qualitative " 
authors make impossible an emp rt 
plication of their study. It iS ieren? 
ant not only to report what di pco bet 
or differences were being soug” ~ дес! 
also what led the authors to ^7 ye 
such differences, and how ther ell 
sence or absence might be exp“ 
and integrated. " sorted 

A second study has been rep" qne 
by Curnutt (1953) who teste Ge 
usefulness of scoring the Bende 


the 


the impor 
ns of ! 


r 
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е Зузу to the Pascal and 
nino i tod as a tool for discrimi- 
sek ча alcoholics and non- 
he на! dike Kates and Schmolke, 
oma it a бак his research in Okla- 
tained. Pr 2 when that state main- 
ndings + eae eg laws. Curnutt's 
Nee ud that the mean score of the 
mean icol was 52.68 while the 
lowed him ойс score was 72.68, al- 
Score differ be conclude that a mean 
significai erence this magnitude was 
the еј a the 01 level and that 
the two Ec. discriminate between 
Curr samples. 
iie т ARM attempted to iso- 
tion of po rome or unique configura- 
288) Aus unique to alcoholics" (р. 
is given f ough no plausible reason 
sign nor all suspecting any individual 
ађу to be of the signs in their sever- 
than ns rene to alcoholics other 
control 5 z only four members of the 
by де exhibited them. Thus, 
"unique" гапу none of the signs was 
ed to feel 4 alcoholics. We are inclin- 
Persuasive t hw there is no а priort or 
avor ol Нин reasoning in 
should Mee: view that these signs 
ally if Poe Pii, cdi to alcoholics, especi- 
Plies Mil isolation procedure 1m- 
Ostic of st DE a body of signs diag- 
"hird p збане personality. 
results fro aldegg (1956) has reported 
ў т а ртопр оѓ 16 таје апа 
аа nc tested оп (ће Веп- 
His som, s various other (515. 
ack ога, suffers markedly. from the 
asies control group against which 
rom the the records of alcoholics, 
Tom the relatively small sample, and 
аге not se act that the reproductions 
Vailab] cored according to any of the 
pinio e systems. Kaldegg was of the 
thas a that a psychoneurotic rather 
So m picture emerged from 
асое Buthor's own conception of the 
anifesti is that of an individual 
Smpio; ng a wide range of neurotic 
~ Ploms among which addiction to 


А 

t the very NS 

this рагы least, the route to alcoholism in 

regulation would be contra-legal behavior 
e Inquency," 
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alcohol 15 particularly obtrusive. 
Thus, alcoholics may be expected to 
display, not a consistent or unique set 
of disturbances, but rather an array of 
complex disorders some of which ap- 
ear to a greater or lesser degree in 
all alcoholics while others either over- 
lap a number of different psychiatric 
groupings or arc specific to only a 
small percentage of those addicted to 
alcohol. In the present study we shall 
select a few of the chief aspects of psy- 
chodynamic functioning widely con- 
sidered typical of male alcoholics and 
make specific hypotheses regarding 
the corresponding reproductions to be 
expected on the Bender-Gestalt on the 
basis of these prominent psychodyn- 
amic traits, We shall also attempt to 
validate Curnutt's findings, but un- 
like Curnutt whose approach was 
strictly empirical, we shall try to sug- 
gest why these alcoholic signs, if they 
reappear а! all, should be so strikingly 
evident in the alcoholic’s record. 


TESTING PROCEDURE 
to follow our hypotheses, 
ssary to grasp the method 
ation employed, for it 
bly from the proced- 
tudies reviewed a- 


In order 
it is first nece: 
of test administr 
differs considera 
ure used in the s 
bove. In general we follow the meth- 
od of administration proposed by 
Hutt (1953) and use the Revised 
Bender-Gestalt designs which he has 
devised. The main procedural inno- 
vation involved consists of giving a 
different set of instructions, where- 
by, after the standard procedure, the 
testee is asked to elaborate or modify 
the original drawing in any way that 
renders it more aesthetically pleasing 
to him, and then to state his associa- 
tion to what the elaboration suggests 


or represen ts. 
ND EXPERIMENTAL 
eTHOD 


HYPOTHE: 
у 

Our initial hypothesis is that since 
integration of ego functioning on the 
f alcoholics is widely felt to be 


part о И 
at а lower, less efficient level than 


that of a non-psychiatric control 
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roup, this differential functioning 

level will be reflected in a significant 
difference in mean scores for these 
two groups, alcoholics earning the 
higher scores Here we shall ex- 
amine Curnutt’s proposal that alco- 
holics should earn a Z score of at 
least 59 but not greater than 91. A less 
molar hypothesis concerns the fre- 
quent observation that alcoholics are 
exceedingly anxious people. One way 
in which this anxiety may manifest 
itself, we suggest, is in the compul- 
sive and meticulous counting of the 
number of dots in a design, cither 
aloud and moving the lips, or with 
the pencil (or finger). This overly 
controlled, perfectionistic behavior is 
best observed on design five; our 
hypothesis is that alcoholics will 
count the dots at least once on this 
design, and in the manner specified, 
significantly more often than control 
subjects. Curnutt's investigation sug- 
gested a second hypothesis concern- 
ing design five to the effect that alco- 
holics should receive a score of 2 or 
more on this design. For the reason 
stated above, we disbelieve this claim 
and hypothesize that alcoholics and 
controls will not differ significantly 
on the dichotomized variable of score 
less than 2 and score of 2 or more on 
design five. 

А low tolerance for frustration and 
corresponding avoidance of stress are 
among the most frequently observed 
behavior patterns in alcoholics. Char- 
acteristically, this behavior is to be 
seen in withdrawal or escape from 
the demands of interpersonal activi- 
ties rooted in deepseated and per- 
vasive anxiety about interpersonal re- 
lations in general. Briefly, rather than 
endure the frustrations of unsatis- 
factory cathexes, the alcoholic chooses 
to flee from them. We hypothesize 
that this psychological blocking in the 


* Some 


of the hypotheses investigated have 
been directly suggested in a provocative ar- 
ticle by Hutt 1953; the reader is referred to 
this chapter for additional sources on the 
Revised Bender-Gestalt test and. for an illus- 
tration of the designs, 
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face of interpersonal demands should 
be evident in the response behavior t 
certain designs having Милешева 
overlapping, or joined lines, e. фе 
signs A, four, six, and seven. oa, c 
revised design six, for example, he $ 
the stimulus тау be perceived e 
either two intersecting sinusoidal a^ 
Or two separate, nonintersecting, з 
still touching sinusoidal lines, = 
hypothesize that alcoholics will | n 
ceive and reproduce these Hines i 
the latter fashion, i.e. as Bonn 
secting, significantly more uen, eas 
the control subjects. We further Eir 
thesize in advance that 1n En is 
elaborations of design seven, Lap 
the most difficult to reproduce ‘vill 
complete accuracy, the alcoholics nex: 
wholly separate the two irregu S rd 
agons, or reproduce them as "hing a 
but with two ends just touc 3 i 
significantly greater number Oe elab- 
than the control group in ther er 
orations. If this occurs, a num acho" 
inter-related hypotheses bear Piney: 
dynamically upon such a ким that 
The simplest hypothesis would ре 
in terms of expending energy; 
aboration represents the easiest Я 
demanding way of modifying uum of 
sign. Low tolerance for the ae 
“interpersonal overlapping; in 
speak, might also help to expla! 
visual-motor separation if it O arit 
with more than chance regu ori 
Much less easy to substantiate сату 
mentally would be the more 9 since 
psychoanalytic derivation | а ће 
alcoholism represents a failure 5. al 
sublimitation of latent пото) 


personality trends (Fenichel, us like 
separation of the two pha ateni” 
hexagons is in response to threat” yal 


x 
or even panic-inducing homoi аре 
urges which the alcoholic is а " 
ing to repress. pecial!) 
The suppression of affect, m is 
when the affect pressing for re a and 
heavily weighted with oppositio en 
hostility, is another frequently рог 
tioned crucial defense in the PSY ted 
dynamics of many alcoholics. "n. a 
somewhat differently, emotion 
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rousing stimuli must be controlled 
and made non-emotional, coherent 
and ordered by the alcoholic; what- 
ever is chaotic and poorly secured 
must be anchored and stabilized. Sev- 
eral designs elicit marked feelings of 
emotion when placed before the 
тезе, with designs two and six prob- 
zu bcing the most emotion-inducing 
h Ји pta hus, we hypothesize that alco- 
olics in elaborating design two will 
z to relieve the emotion created by 
al ша and free-floating columns 
si а a change in slant to the 
lis. Д "i the use of solid straight 
slant ar i reversing the direction in 
tion w £63 circles. This last elabora- 
sup MES d represent a less adequate 
miis SOR of affect since it further 
n2 well reflect overt hostility and 
ii ction of the test. Hutt (1953) has 
P ем that opposition. and antag- 
тога $ зош also Бе manifest in mild 
tere > о! certain designs in a coun- 
Scns wise direction. Since design 
cal i ema. the most striking verti- 
most acement of figures, we should 
tion t expect counter-clockwise rota- 
view stl on this design. Thus, in 
specific Curnutt's rotation sign, our 
signifis hypothesis is that alcoholics, 
(Ger Цу more than controls, will 
on the upright hexagon on design 
пац than 5 but less than 20 de- 
25 to the left. 
in 6 experimental subjects tested 
30 wh: study consisted of a group 0 
Secuti не male alcoholics drawn con- 
ient at from two Toronto in-pat 
isn Clinics for treatment of alcohol- 
Six en coming from Brookside clinic, 
Subject the Bell Clinic. None of these 
with T had received any medication, 
Use ES occasional exception of Anta 
time P at least 24 hours prior to the 
апу E testing and none had receive 
Thag Ln OF electro-shock therapy. 
мађ 15 no reason to believe that 
Der irs treatment influenced test 
e| op ance. The socio-economic ev- 
Цеа all the patients was in the mid- 
m ass range, none being drawn 
tiop 2 Skid-row type alcoholic popula- 


Vithin this range, lower-middle 
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to middle-middle class patients pre- 
dominated but a few upper-class alco- 
holics were also included. Some had 
undergone previous treatment for 
their drinking problem and all of the 
patients, even the youngest, had suf- 
fered problems related to drinking for 
at least 5 years. The age range was 23 
- 60, the mean age being 43. 

The control group was composed 
of 30 white male, non-psychiatric, ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers. Their age range was 24-56 with 
a mean age of 40 and their socio-econ- 
omic status was very similar to that of 
the alcoholic group. All of the control 
subjects denied drinking problems but 
all stated that they would drink social- 
ly. They were enrolled in a summer 
course for teachers offered by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and responded as 
volunteers to an appeal by the investi- 
gator for a control sample. Participa- 
tion was not mandatory, academic 
credits were not involved, and those 
that signed up appeared to do so in 
order to co-operate and to see at first 
hand a research setting for alcoholics. 

The records of all subjects were 
kept anonymous by having all distin- 
guishing marks erased and then coded 
independently from a table of random 
numbers. Тће author then scored all 
the records according to the system of 
Pascal and Suttell, having first scored 
all the examples at the end of this 
manual with results in close agree- 
h those agreed upon by the 
authors. Twenty-four records were 
then randomly selected, twelve being 
chosen from each of the two groups, 
and scored independently by an ex- 
perimental psychologist whose results 
thus served as a reliability index for 
the author's scoring. The reproduc- 
were later analyzed by the 
he purpose of scoring and 
he presence or absence of 


ment witl 


tions 
author for t 
tabulating t у 
the hypothesized signs. . 

A product-moment correlation co- 


5 Warm appreciation is extended to Muriel 
D. Vogel, Research Associate, Alcoholism Re- 
search Foundation who volunteered to act as 
the reliability check for the present study. 
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Tage I. Mean Score Differences* and t-Value 


Alcoholics N = 30 Controls N = 30 
Raw Scores 7. Scores Raw Scores Z Scores 
Range 59-117 6-29 42 - 68 
Mean 85 16.26 53 
5 6.1 
t 13.52; p «7.0005 for one-tailed test 


* Controlled for education. 


TABLE П. Chi-Square Tables for Projective Hypotheses (H) 


H Alcoholics Controls 

H Non-H H Non -H xt P 
Counting dots, 05 
#5 22 8 13 17 4.39 = Ре 
Score of 2 or more, 65 
#5 28 2 26 4 18 2 
Intersection, ol 
#6 7 23 18 12 6.85 =" 
Separation of ol 
hexagons etc., #7 20 10 8 22 8 Б" 
Change in columns, 1 
#2 18 12 7 23 6.85 + 
Rotation of hexagon, 5 
#7 T 19 3 27 4.56 ac o 
Liquid responses, 5 
#6 16 5 2 19 1643 e 


ON Р А ; лиде 
efficient was employed to obtain а re- for a one tailed test and we cor ind" 
liability coefficient between the 24 that the mean score difference ups 
pairs of scores given by the two scor- cate independence of our two Br Hi 


T pa а = f statis 
ers and results in a coefficient of r = Table П is a summary of the Sing 
99.46. It is emphasized that these sets tical operations and results concer eses 


: : ; 5 ees ће 
о! scores were obtained independently the various projective hypot ware 
and with identifying marks deleted made. The outcome of the chi-sq 


he 
from the reproductions. analyses are as below and follow En 
оаа pa order of presentation o 

ypotheses. an fiver 

Table I presents the data relevant 1. Alcoholics count the dots on desig nifi 

to use of the t-test for mean score dif- aloud or with a finger or pencil ~ 05 

ferences between alcoholic and control cantly more often than the controls P sig™ 

groups. The range in raw scores for ® Alcoholics and controls do ope les 

alcoholics is 26 - 81 with a mean raw — {icantly on the dichotomy fo, desi 

score of 50.73; the alcoholics' Z score it 25 de аараан T 
range is 59 - 117 and the mean Z score m 


‘om € 
3. Alcoholics differ significantly ft" ign 
when controlled for education is 85. тел S: 


" deste, 
TH ) 1 trols in frequency of reproducing jine" 
ne range in raw scores for control six as separate non-intersecting 
subjects is 6 - 29, their mean raw 01. sig" 
s P < а 7: ee 
score is 16.26; the control group’s Z 4. Alcoholics, in their elaborations v. сот 
score range, again controlled for edu- seven, significantly more often UY gui 
cation, is 42 - 68 and mean Z score is trol subjects either totally Берат о МР 
53. A t-test can be applied t h two hexagons or draw them with 
P PP o test the just touching; 01 nie 
nul hypothesis of only chance differ- 5 n en а si n two alcoh? 0 | 
ences in mean scores between the смо ` uu oa yp стае os, 


z i f 
groups; with D.F —58, this null hypo- either change tHe gobon m 


1 2T саће "ont 
1 À 3 the vertical plane, use solid straig f h 
thesis may be rejected at <.0005 level or reverse the direction in sant ° 
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circles significantly more often than соп- 
trols; р<.01. 
gc rotate the upright hexagon in 
of fat ere than у but less than 
ELE ps ел significantly greater 
<05. mes than control subjects; P 
Е... with the results of virtually all 
bus ms testing, some unexpected 
bee м findings emerged from the 
н close inspection, Опе such 
td thee ) B the present study concern- 
rri Е j borations and associations to 
ly dd 5 by the alcoholics. Significant- 
FA е often than the contro] sub- 
и T alcoholics elaborated the 
meh es curves to represent water in 
peli pes waves, ripples, rivers, 
m akes, etc. Twenty-one sub- 
design E each group elaborated this 
"i n some way other than mere- 
ан s B the original stimulus; a 
yieldl are analysis was formed and 
ded р<.005. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


venie broadest hypothesis under in- 
bad ME 18 that the differential 
and ae ego functioning of alcoholics 
Wi ker метан id control subjects 
caine DENS itself in a significant dif- 
Broups in mean scores for these two 
instane эма visual-motor test, in this 
test ТЕ the Revised Bender-Gestalt 
is she ne direction of this difference 
Pi el in favor of the alcoholics 
Scores Sh higher (poorer) deviation 
Dort f than the controls. Strong sup- 
le Aus this hypothesis is offered by 
Cant value of 13.52 which is signifi- 
significa <.0005 level. This result 15 
han E at an even higher level 
nifica urnutt's finding which was $16- 
ет at the .001 level. Могеоует, 
holies Can 7, score obtained for alco- 
теста more extreme in an upward 
Congo ion than that in Curnutt's study; 
2 co tently, the range of alcoholics 
Sent о was also greater in the pte 
91 ih 59 . 117 here as against 
бо the Oklahoma study. The con- 
| m in both studies had almost 
Um al mean Z scores. We conclude, 
*lore, that the Bender-Gestalt is 
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able to distinguish quantitatively with 
a high level of confidence between an 
alcoholic and non-psychiatric control 
group. 

Six further exploratory hypotheses 
were submitted to test and all received 
significant statistical support. In ad- 
dition, a seventh significant finding 
was revealed, viz. the alcoholics’ mark- 
ed tendency to elaborate and associate 
liquid responses on design six. We can 
propose, in post hoc fashion, one or 
two explanations for the emergence of 
these water-related elaborations. One 
line of speculation, for example, 
would suggest that such associations 
are prima-facie evidence of the alco- 
holic’s fixated oral preoccupations, 
water merely representing alcohol in 
sublimated form. A second conjecture 


might be that water and liquids in 


general represent psychologically the 
oceanic longing for reunion with a 
loved and omnipotent mother (Feni- 
chel, 1945, p.405) . Yet a third postu- 
lation would beg that fluid elabora- 
tions of this kind indicate the regress- 
ed and ill-defined state of the alco- 
holic's ego boundaries. All three sug- 
gestions dispose us to the opinion that 
alcoholics are orally dependent people 
seeking assistance from others, in some 
cases the mother, in other cases men. 


One of our major criticisms of Cur- 
nutt’s study was that there is little 
justification for the notion that the 
six signs which he found with striking 
regularity in his alcoholic sample are 
in any sense unique to alcoholics in 


general. In no instance were any of the 
igns found solely 


so called unique 5 À s 
in the records of alcoholics, and in no 
instance was any sign consistently 


he records of all alcoholics. 
elieves that the results 
th a wide variety 


found in t 
The author b 


of testing patients wi 
of other psychiatric disorders on the 


Revised Bender-Gestalt would weaken 
still further the view that any sign or 
configuration of signs is unique vis-à 
vis any group bearing a single broad 
diagnostic label. We do believe, how- 
ever, especially with reference to the 
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work of Kates and Schmolke, that the 
burden of responsibility rests with the 
investigator to state what distinguish- 
ing qualitative signs are being sought 
on the Bender-Gestalt before conclud- 
ing that none are discoverable. -_ 

The exceptionally high reliability 
coefficient of 99.46 obtained from in- 
dependent scoring of 24 records is 
striking evidence for the usefulness of 
the Pascal and Suttell method of scor- 
ing deviations on the Revised Bender- 
Gestalt test, even though this system 
was devised for Bender's original test. 
The slight but important differences 
between Hutts revised designs and 
the carlier ones raised no problems in 
scoring. Perhaps the greatest short- 
coming in this scoring system is the 
absence of deviation norms Гог design 
A, an absence which Pascal and Sut- 
tell fail adequately to explain. Pre- 
sumably, it is to be regarded as a 
practice item introducing the testee 
to the kind of task lying ahead. Our 
own feeling is that the reproduction 
of design А can be highly informative 
and in a way that permits scoring 
those deviations indicated on many of 
the later designs, number four in par- 
ticular. 

A possible criticism of the conclus- 
ions drawn from this study is that 
the results are not so much attribut- 
able to the experimental variable alco- 
holism, as to the variable of whether 
or not the subjects have a low toler- 
ance for discomfort and have sought 
admission to a clinic. In other words, 
some may raise the objection that the 
types of responses given by the alco- 
holics are simply those of people who 
come to clinics or of non-volunteers 
and non-teachers rather than of alco- 
holics at large in the population; and 
that the responses of the control group 
represent those of volunteers and tea- 
chers. Our design does not permit us 
to meet this criticism with decisive 
evidence to the contrary. It therefore 
places a degree of restraint upon the 
generalizability of our findings, un- 
less, of course, an alcoholic is defined 
as an individual being treated at a 
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clinic for alcoholism and is not to be 
considered an alcoholic until so situ- 
ated. If it is true that we have bea 
dealing with an extreme group of F 
coholics we acknowledge this possibi 2 
ity and limit our conclusions to a Fal 
dom sample of that population of à ў 
coholics who have come to an alcoho 
ism treatment center. n »" 
The significance of the findings je 
ported scems to support at least D ling 
three legitimate contentions regart the 
the Revised Bender-Gestalt test. т e : 
first place, it is able to distinguish nt 
coholics in an in-patient clinic 3 s 
non-psychiatric control subjects on adi 
basis of their deviation scores. Seen 
ly, when analyzed in the light of cler. 
ly stated qualitative variables 1t caren 
a most sensitive, efficient, and inst th 
tive device for the eliciting of dep 
material in personality dynamics. ba 
the other hand, it should not be king 
atomistically in the sense of iP ns 
in one to one fashion for unique : 5 
diagnostic of individuals belonging 30 
well-defined nosological catego’? It is 
Further, the Revised Bender-Gest^ to 
a highly reliable test with respe re- 
inter-scorer reliability; its test Tele or 
liability is a problem awaiting ^ 
long term investigation. 


SUMMARY M 
а repo 


A replication study has bee! estal! 
ed using the Revised Bender- S% m 
test on 30 male alcoholics and а 
parable control group of 3 stig” 
teachers, Yet unlike earlier P ade 
tions, this study has, in addition | size 
use of projective theory to ћуро rept” 
what kinds of differential test і Фе 
ductions should be expected 9 paith 
basis of certain psychodynamic 0 
repeatedly mentioned as YP ity: 55 
male alcoholics, e.g. compulsi v’, jo” 
vert anxiety, low stress and fr 5 орро, 
tolerance, suppression of affect asi 
sition, and antagonism. It is етра 
ed that these neurotic pers? 


ust! 


ginion: ~ те 


“The author is clearly of the OF moto со 


ever, that certain kinds of visua int 00.01 
sponses on this test consistently pO! acti 
responding kinds of psychodynamic 
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characteristics are not unique to alco- 
holics, are not found universally in all 
alcoholics and, correspondingly, that 
ПО test signs unique to alcoholics or 
manifested by all alcoholics should be 
ypothesized. 
i t-test of mean score differences in- 
acted the ability of the Revised Ben- 
€r-Gestalt to distinguish alcoholics in 
а treatment clinic from non-psychia- 
tric controls, p«.0005. All of the 
author's projective hypotheses receiv- 
ed Support from the chi-square opera- 
performed. A systematic, signi 
ne ating emerged on design si) 
ion 10 165 made perdominantly liquid 
Sa in their elaborations and as- 
pe a to the design. Inter-scorer 
hi a bility was shown to be unusually 
18^ for the Revised Bender-Gestalt. 
млађу, its sensitivity to deeper level 
Personality mechanisms was stressed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Several studies (French, 1955; Ap- 
plezweig, 1954; Forster, Vinacke, & 
Digman, 1955) and a review of the 
studies on the Luchins Water-Jug test 
(Levitt, 1956) have shown there is 
little or no consistency among differ- 
ent tests proposed as measures of 
rigid problem-solving behavior. As a 
result, it has been concluded that 
rigid behavior is dependent upon 
three factors: (1) the nature of the 
test, (2) the conditions of test admin- 
istration, and (3) behavioral deter- 
minants within the subject (Apple- 
zweig, 1954). 

The present study is concerned 
with the last of these three factors, the 
behavioral determinants of rigidity, 
specifically in the Hanfmann-Kasanin 
Concept-Formation Test (H-K test). 
We propose three behavioral determi- 
nants as important for solving the 
H-K test, and we have used scores 
from the Rorschach as independent 
measures of these determinants. That 
is, subjects who had been given the 
H-K test under uniform conditions 
were also given the Rorschach. Then 
the relations between Rorschach 
scores and measures of H-K test per- 
formance were studied. Because of the 
frequent inconsistent findings among 
different studies (Levitt, 1956) , it was 
felt necessary to have three inde- 
pendent replications in the present 
study before reporting our findings. 


The Behavioral Determinants and 
Their Independent Measures 


The H-K test consists of 22 blocks 
of 6 different shapes, 5 different col- 
* These studies were supported in part by re- 
search grants from the Graduate School, Uni- 
Pu x arom, and in part by a grant 
rom the National Institut 

cM (M-2094) utes of Mental 


ors, ? different heights, and 2 аи 
sizes of top-surface areas. The su ine 
is required to group the blocks је or 
four groups according to зоте T > e 
principle. The correct dar and 
quires consideration ol the heig sping 
top-surface area only, 56» Bracks 
the tall, large-top surface arca face 
together, the tall, small top-st 
area blocks together, etc. 

On the basis of these characte rdi- 
and the observations of how y^ 
narily go about attaining the towing 
solution, we propose the fo rtant 
behavioral determinants as impo 
for solving the H-K test: " 

Behavioral Determinant (4 tempo" 
ability to set aside, at least Vier 
rarily, routinized, set ideas cone ой" 
the important aspects of the er 
ment. n. have 

Independent Measure. we : am 
used Holt's (1957) index, Imag ne 
sions, Level ИЗ, as the measure ^ 
ability to set aside temporari y cate 
tinized modes of conceptual У domi 
gorizing the environment. а ses 
nantly this is made up of res} have 


eristics 


5 а ich 1“ 
showing contaminations. mu and 
а cultural or artistic justificat? urs 


fabulized combinations, €.g^ ation” 
a crab throwing a sheep. The i in 
ale for using these measures Б 

these Rorschach responses am ards 
is a setting aside of reality-5t i Е 
ie. of the usual ways of conc" yey 
izing what things are and 
go together. as 


Behavioral Determinant (В). А oW? 
sive, receptive attitude which * абиб 
for the influence of new ideas ! th 
to previously unnoticed aspects 
environment. peba% 
з For the Rorschach measures of the „Но m 
ioral determinants we are in debt 15 et: а 


and his co-workers (Holt, 1954; Holt, 
1957) . 
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Independent Measure. For the 
— a ig passive, receptive atti- 
a we have taken Нопљ measure 
: ibidinal orality. This includes re- 
У пен which have as their content 
cue E pe "aining to eating, the 
а ог ога] activity, e.g., food re- 
a nses, drinking, mouth open expec- 
antly, 

Nc Determinant (C). The 
on absence of aggressiveness. 
Nie apre Measure. For the 
m i Es aggressiveness we have 
oÈ ag sen a scales on manifestations 
већа Ер sion in the content of Ror- 
mm c aoi end d his includes indi- 
n p. potential aggression (e.g. 
exploding + active aggression (e.g. 
Ее ome bombs) , threatened objects 
ah en ње“ an " and ea 
held). .g, conductor without his 
mcg because we do not believe 
Sf each poems are independent 
MEL ot Yer in facilitating problem- 
л Ка propose that a composite 
will n up of all these measures 
orma so be related to H-K test per 

ance. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


fea investigation consisted of three 
with! enient replications, each one 
iter | ifferent Ss and a different exam- 

T (Sonoda, 1959; Sengstake, 1959) . 


Subjects 


tent and female college students 
ere A from courses in psychology 
al utilized. Twenty-seven Ss (16 
| 11 female) were in the first 
P Нов, twenty-three 55 (10 male, 
s, male) in the second, and thirty 
(09 male, 11 female) іп the third. 
Stha, ЊУ of the replications the Ror- 
Sivas was administered first, fol- 
thir by the H-K test. In the first and 
d replications both tests were 81V- 
ent the same day. In the secon 
a Plication there would sometimes зе 
te interval of two to three days, be- 


те 


v 
b E the tests for a given subject. 
w€ administration of the H-K tert 
ad- 


S ae 
different from the customary 
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TABLE I—P Values of Differences 
in Rorschach Scores Between 
“Pass” and “Fail” Ss on the H-K Test 


Image 
Aggres- Fusions, 
Oral sion Level II 
Ist replication _ P«05* — P705 P05 
N- | 
2nd replication P<05 P>05 P<05 
N= 22 
3rd replication P>05 P>05 P<05 
{ = 30 
For combined P 0l' P>05 Р<01 


three Р values 

a'he Mann-Whitney U Test (Siegel, 1956) 
was used to determine the P value for each 
score in each replication separately. A one- 
tailed test was used. The direction of the 
relations for which the P value is below the 
05 level is the predicted one. 

>The P value that the obtained combined 
probability values for each Rorschach score 
on the three replications could have been ob- 
tained by chance, was determined by the Chi- 
square model suggested by Jones and Fiske 


(1953). 


ministration only in the manner in 
which the cues were given. In order 
to make the time to correct solution 
a more comparable score — at least on 
an objective basis — one cue (turning 
over one block) was given every five 
minutes after the initial cue was given 
during the instructions. 


Results 

Table I presents the results on the 
differences between Ss solving the 
H-K test in less than 30 minutes (Pass 
Ss) and Ss taking more than 30 min- 
utes (Fail 55) on each of the Ror- 
schach measures proposed. This is 
done for each replication separately, 
and for all combined. 

Inspection of Table I shows that 
Rorschach scores of Orality and 
usions, Level II both differ- 
eliably between the Pass and 
he three replications con- 
The Aggression 


the 
Image F 
entiate г 
Fail Ss for t 
sidered together. 
category did not. 

A single, combined measure involv- 
ing all three Rorschach scores was also 
developed. Distributions on each Ror- 
schach score were split at the median, 
and Ss were given a plus sign for 
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Tasie П—Тез of Association 
Between Number of Favorable 
Rorschach Signs and H-K Test 
Performance 
Number of Favorable Rorschach Signs 
Ist Study 2nd Study 


H-K Test 
Performance — 0, 23 0.1 23 
Pass 6 15 2 13 
Кап 6 0 6 1 
P<.005* P<.005 
3rd Study 
Pass 7 12 
Fail 9 2 
P<05 


*In each case, 
(Siegel, 1956) . 


Fisher’s Exact P was used 


scoring above the median on the Oral 
and Image Fusion indices, and a plus 
sign for scoring below the median on 
the Aggression category. Then the 
number of plus signs for each S was 
summed. Thus the number of possible 
plus signs for cach S ranged from 0 
to 3. In Table II the relations be- 
tween the number of plus signs and 
H-K test performance is presented for 
each study. As can be seen, remark- 
ably strong and consistent results 
show up under this analysis. 


Discussion 


We have now to analyze the meas- 
ures involved in order to see what 
likely psychological processes may be 
inferred on the basis of our results. 

The shape and color of the H-K 
blocks are the most obvious and 
easily verbalized aspects of the blocks, 
and almost all Ss try first to solve the 
test on the basis of these characteris- 
tics. Past experience no doubt con- 
tributes to this. We are taught, and 
find it most often useful when deal- 
Ing with small objects, to distinguish 
and identify them in terms of their 
shapes and colors. Since the correct 
rule involves height and top surface 
area, it is obvious that the longer Ss 
Persist in using the more easily 
grasped color and shape ideas, the 
longer it will take to solve the test. 

crucial, though perhaps obvious, 


step, then, for solving the H-K test is 


1 j :ept-Formation 
Orality, Image Fusions and Concept-Forr 


to set aside in one’s thinking RS 
concepts which are, она бора и 
both incorrect and supported by p? 
experience. р 
We may compare this analysis "e 
the processes involved in the Po 
schach measures of Image Fusi Es 
Level II. In these responses, pe^ 
jects see something that does nO le 
ist: the responses have relations © cli 
in an object or between two " pue 
which do not exist in reality. We € 
formulate this as the ability tO sug 
sider consciously possibilities ma 
gested by the present stimulus run 
terial, but which possibilities ex: 
counter to concepts based on p* 
periences with reality. 


he 
i теп t 

From the consistency La peo may 
two measures just discussed WC ` ce- 


infer that there is a preconsciout ne 
lection mechanism which, for oüt 
people more than others, Kee rasis 
conscious awareness, on the vast eX 
likelihoods established in the D gested 
perience, possible contents SU& 
by the sensory field. RO! 
We turn now to the athen 0 
schach score consistently € -K 
time to correct solution on Маји 
test — the measure of libidinat ect 
We have proposed that this ni al 
passive receptive attitude bere idea 
lows for the influence of t. 23 
related to previously оппо follow 
pects of the environment. [^ ty ріст, 
ing psychological analysis © W hat “ 
behavior sequence illustrates 
have in mind. sepa e 
Subjects frequently start e oe 
the blocks correctly, but t^ a [0 se 
stop while others carry throug” „pa 


s AN 115 u? 
correct solution. During., d a ra, 
we believe S is guided 27 tart e 
sense of "size" as the import“ se 


ns 
des La" d e ser. 
though it is not "size" in the У f 


sU y 
small-top ; atel! 


~ ~ 
eee 


top surface area blocks 
Ss very rarely confuse th 
phase. Some Ss can contin 
erate on the basis of the, 
top-surface area even thoug® 


H. W. von Hott, JR., C. B. SENGsTAKE, B. C. Sonopa, W. A. DRAPER 


not verbalize the rule they are using.* 
Other Ss cannot. They stop, get con- 
fused, and either return to an earlier 
idea they had tried, or don't try any- 

thing for a while, а 
he successful S then is able to 
carry through to the correct solution 
on the basis of a rule not clear in his 
own mind. He is more receptive to 
Inpressions of this kind. The failure 
Оп the other hand is more critical 
of such impressions. He may not be 
able to continue on the basis of an 
Impression he cannot verbalize, and 
Jecause this impression is difficult to 

verbalize, he gives up on it. 
oed is a notable similarity be- 
rece eR formulation of the role of 
te 1 uve attitude in solving the H-K 
st and  Heidbreder's concept of 
Spectator behavior." 
pop, Heidbreder's extensive experiments on 
the r ЈЕ solution, O's task was to discover 
tiis: = of a game by trial and error. Her 
lalor beh; result was the existence of spec- 
Baie havior. The more common participant 
ti Rod consists in trying out hypotheses. 
ten] рун behavior О has no hypothesis to 
cous " pn guesses have been proved erron- 
and af i he can only make random responses 
as it sa for some new hypothesis to emerges 
havior n does after a while. Sp: tor be- 
Silesian oe perhaps afford an answer to the 
ive at n of how hypotheses aris The тесер- 
allow titude may be just what is necessary (0 
situation s, hitherto unnoticed aspect of ue 
Зе тоа to take effect. (Woodworth anc 
soerg, 1 рр. 821-22.) 

as if we grant that a passive 
сі! сар cognitive attitude may fa- 
a ee i the H-K test, it gru 
Strength a leap to Hm Ж... 

ће his kind of attitude 
А Number of libidinal oral responses 
пате Rorschach test. The logic can- 
€ made complete or rigorous at 


7 
his are confident that Ss cannot verbalize at 
У stage because usually Ss cannot verbalize 
pen correctly even aft r having carrie 
havina. to the correct solution. When, ater 
пије 8 Solved it, the 5 is asked for the corre 
a 329 5 tops, looks at the. blocks, 
"hat ] tantly tries to put into words 
that ane basis was. It seems quite evident 
s Go during his correct sorting of the blocks 
lees not have a verbalized form of the 
© in mind, 
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this time, but we can note that the 
recent work in the area of psycho- 
analytic ego psychology may point the 
way. Some ego attitudes (e.g., recep- 
tivity) may be derived from instinc- 
tual forms of expression and be put 
to use by the ego in coping with 
reality (Hartmann, 1951). 

A further specification of this in a 
form pertinent to our present results 
and interpretation is contained in 
Kris’s formulation of the part played 
by “regression in the service of the 
ego” in creative thinking (Kris, 
1951). In his formulation, an oral at- 
titude on the part of the ego with 
respect to the unconscious, and the 
ability tọ suspend, _ temporarily, 
reality-testing, are considered neces- 
sary for the emergence of creative 


ideas. 
SUMMARY 


To determine some of the behav- 
ioral determinants of rigidity in one 
test situation, a study with three in- 
dependent replications was done on 
the consistencies between the Hanf- 
mann-Kasanin Concept-Formation 
Test (H-K test) and the Rorschach. 
Two Rorschach scores, taken from 
Holt's Manual for Scoring Primary 
Process Manifestations, were found to 
differentiate. reliably between those 
Ss who could solve the H-K test with- 
in 30 minutes and those who could 
not. The first score was the number 
of image fusions — e.g. fabulized com- 
binations — and was interpreted as 
measuring the ability to set aside, in 
the H-K test, the easily-seen and 
easily-verbalized aspects of shape and 
color in order to consider something 
different. The second measure con- 
sisted of the number of Rorschach 
responses with oral content or соппо- 
tation, and was taken to indicate a 

assive receptive attitude favorable 
for considering new and different 
ideas — an attitude which would fa- 
cilitate discovery of the correct solu- 
n on the H-K test. Furthermore, a 
index made up of the 
res plus one based 


по! у 
composite 
above two measu 
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on the number of Rorschach ге- 
sponses with aggressive content was 
found to differentiate very reliably 
between successful and unsuccessful 
Ss on each replication. Possible rela- 
tions to formulations of Heidbreder 
(spectator behavior) and Kris (те 
gression in the service of the ego) 
were briefly indicated. 
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The Hibernating Syndrome 


ae PAULINE С. VonHAUS 
New York Regional Office, Veterans Administration 


pud ts unpublished talk as a 
ative "IRR „a symposium on Proj- 
Theori "à iniques and Personality 
follows P present writer referred as 
Which sl certam psychodynamics 
к ich she has frequently found in as- 
"em a picture of general 
" 

and kA thinking about it I have 
Sttitrome bape the Hibernating 
priate E his name seems appro- 
fhour d pesa the arresting thing 
"ps “a orschach picture present- 
‘sleepin a group of patients is the 
aspect: т un a the long winter 
ewe with its implications of the 
ees. d Up xi vital energy-consuming 
Ls ue MN they await the warm- 
Sprin "a лозрнађје | climate; the 
Sm 1 into which they can 
irequend n other words, what I have 
реон 1. in these records is a 
From the y pau. but withdrawn 
Ald wine too-hard situation (the too- 
carry a mo. Many of these patients 
and indee pressive diagnostic label, 
secluded ed they are withdrawn and 
schach Е" But, as seen іп the Ror- 
BE à wi à ley are not withdrawn out 
ek 1 leave life. They are mere- 
У awaiting the day when it will be 
Safe to emerge." 

is The following Rorschach protocol 
uum Am full, including the long 
is fe 8 the Limits section, because 1t 
s felt that this illustrates the poten- 
tial capacity and the emergence which 
Can take place, once the patient feels 
Warm enough and safe enough that 
Ne dare come out. It seems worth add- 
Ing that the writer has done therapy 
With a number of such patients, an¢ 
Mas watched with something ap- 
Proaching awe, the growth which 
takes place, once they know that “it 


eap 3 
Joint Session of the American Orthopsychi- 


Atric Association and The Society for Pro- 
Jective ‘Techniques. 


is now Springtime, and that there is 
therefore nothing to fear.” 

The patient whose Rorschach is 
presented below is a 38-year-old, 
Negro male, who in boyhood received 
only a grammar school education. 
After his military service he took a 
course in cabinet making and since 
then has been successfully pursuing 
this work. He has been married ap- 
proximately 12 years. There are по 
children. 

The patient listed the following 
problems in referring himself for test- 
ing: Family troubles, due to his jeal- 
ousy; insomnia; restlessness; over-de- 
pendence on his wife, and occasional 
difficulty in controling his temper. 
He stated that he hopes to receive 
psychotherapy, explaining, "If I could 
learn to control my jealousy — it is 
not of other men, it is a jealousy of 
her time and interests. I want so much 
to do things that interest hér, and if 
she doesn't show any interest, that up- 
sets me very much. If I could only 
understand why I do it." 


RORSCHACH EVALUATION 


The outstanding aspect of this pa- 
tient's Rorschach is the marked differ. 
ence it indicates between present func- 
and capacity levels. This is 


tioning acit) 
true, not alone in intellectual capa- 
city, It is even more impressively true 


wide range of personality reac- 
There is, however, a strange 
aspect to this personality potential, as 
the Rorschach pictures it. It appears 
as a hidden thing; almost as though 
within the functioning self, there were 
concealed a second self (so concealed 
that in very truth only “X-Ray eyes” 
could detect its presence) . It is there- 
fore, not a presently functioning per- 
sonality picture at all; not even one 
only occasionally used, It is instead, 
present in dormant form only; intact, 


of 
tions. 
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RORSCHACH PROTOCOL 


ЈЕ 
1. 


1. “This reminds me of a bat.” Q. 


п. п. 


1. “This sort of reminds те of ап abdo- 
men.” 


I. 7 ш. 


1. “And this reminds you of some sort Q 
of bone — some parts of the human 


IV. 9 IV. 


“Gee, I don’t know. This one has me k, 


stumped — don’t know what it reminds 
me of." 
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1. “Sort of an ox head." 


У. 8 MG 
1. "This also reminds you of — sort of 
butterfly, I think.” 


Q. (Anything else to say about 


. (Where one might see such à 


D. 


ings > bat; 
would be the wings of the bal 
you 
that 


“Th и 
this his head, and this — I think 
call it his tuft or something. = E 
sticks out — like the ears. This, о 
course is his back — and the body 
his tail here.” 


. (Anything else to say about it?) 


А E "P sitions 
"As though its in a resting p by 
with its wings out (demonstrate? 
stretching his own arms out) . 


ге 
“Yes, (abdomen) this would ve 
or less like the waist of the perso а 
the waist line here (2 upper rec it 
indicated) and this like the hip Pune 
and of course, then you imagine 


legs, etc. That's about all. 


thing?) 


the bone 


“The way I would see it, eed at à 
structure, as if you were loo 


skeleton." 


x оте! 
"Yes — the same thing as gm и 
one (Card II). It gives gener ourse 
same outline. This would be. 9 vaguely 
the stomach. (At first pointed У an! 
somewhere between center ТСС < јад“ 
S. Then definitely to 5). And S he 
der section in here — and le 
general outline of the outer hone " 
ture, 


Q. (Ox head read back?) wa you 
“Yes — in a sort of a way it Es n 
the impression of a bull with n hes 
down, as if charging towards yo sd e ps) 
would be the horns (иррег ? nout” 
and this, of course, would be t he parse’ 
—аз he had his head down 10 cated) 
(Lower D and surrounding 5 196 
this, of course, would be the 
goes towards you.” 


“Yes, this reminds me of 2 
fly Ive seen — but it's very 


darkish butterfly and they me cout; 
in those big yellow flower: ^d pis 
these would be his wings — „nd 
head section here (upper 

his tail section. nae 


it?) 


PAULINE С. VORHAUS 


М. 4 
à тв. t. 
1. ae reminds me of a tortoise — sort 
е 
УП. 6 


Дева 
eminds you of little goats standing 
on their heads against rocks.” 


$^ 2 oc oc 


Ущц. 4 


ld x 
This gives me the effect of — some 


k ; І 
ind of animals — might be climbing 


iU 1 
ао земав — could be а racoon. 
| ings T he's stepping from some 


VI. 


VII. 


УП. 


. (Parts seen?) 


. "Goat because of the form 


8 (Racoon?) 
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“Yes, this reminds me of a tortoise with 
his neck out — of course — and this — 
the shell of his back, and these the legs 
— protruding from his back — and this 
would be the rear end of him.” 


. (Neck out?) 


“Well, a tortoise, as you know, if you 
touch him or something — they us- 
ually put their heads in — but when 
they are peaceful they put their heads 
and feet out. Might be in the process 


of going some place. 


. “Yes, you can tell, the shell part up, 


because most tortoises have like a sort 
of seam on top, I believe.” 


“Yes, it appears as though might have 
been, maybe enjoying themselves — and 
they run to pounce their little heads 
against the rocks and turn sommer- 
saults, That's the appearance it gives 
— as though they may be having fun.” 


he rocks (Lower D) 
nd the little whis- 
the neck line and 
d this the mid sec- 
usual neck) and 
(usual face) and 
al feather) as he 


“This would be t 
and this the head а 
kers and of course, 
his front legs — an 
tion of his body — ( 
this the hind quarter 
this the rear leg (usu 
kicked up." 

— of course 
— and by the pressing — well, this I 
would say would be the head section 


— against the rocks. 


(Why rocks?) 
“I just said rocks; — could be any other 


thing, but I guess they would bump 
s against the rocks rather 
than against each other. I guess no 
other animal would be pushing against 


rocks like that.” 


their head 


“Tf you hold it this way it gives you the 
impression — well, I would say it 
could be a bear, maybe in the polar 
region, and he could be stepping across 
ice. He's being very careful." 
“yes, it could be a bear or a racoon — 
either one.” 
«polar region because of the sharp 
eaks of whatever he's stepping on — 
and usually you associate this with a 
sort of cold atmosphere." 
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IX. 7 IX. 
1. “This reminds me of a picture I saw 
of the female — (long pause) — The 
lower section of the female." 
Q. 
Q 
Х. 7 


l. "And this also reminds me of some of 
the sections of the same thing — except 
(voice fades out) . Like the ovaries here 
and the different sections." 


ANALOGY QUESTIONS: 
Caros IX AND X 
F/C? 
“Yes, it is — because usually in these 


book photographs they usually have 


colors. I guess for quick and positive 
distinction. 


IL 


Q."Yes — (color helped). And then some Q 


of the shapes are almost identical to 
some of the parts.” 


2. (What about it made it look particul 
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“Yes, it could be — say the — even the 


i » a 

womb — the vagina — at the bonen 
i i T uu ct С 
section, and this (upper orange) cout 
i course — this 

be the ovaries — and of course thi 


would be the stomach." | 
(Where one would see such а thing?) 
"I remember a picture I saw in а medi- 
cal book — and it was very similar to 
this — they had different sections n 
the male and female anatomy and this 
reminds me of one section of it.” : 
ar- 
ly like an anatomy book drawing?) 

"I guess the shape of it." 


s. gave more of a scattered - 
This (Card IX) was more drawn E 
one section, This (Card X) morc 55 
tered sections. These (pink areas) Soin 
be more the bone structures — and ert 
(blue area) the ovaries — and abs 
(upper green) the tubes. And of eae a 
this (upper grey D) would be te ~ 
can’t think of the name — where 
comes together.” 

“That's all, I guess.” 


in 


TESTING THE LIMITS: 
(Ps described) 


не ЈЕ 
5. I could sce that very easily. а 
would be as though one animal vould 
his back — ba ancing the other. I a or 
the animal might be a buffalo 
something of that nature. imal 
“This would be the back of the 1 ез8 
and this would be the rear part 


his 
— (usual clasped hands part) and " 
the front — with feet here." сте 
- "Buffalo because of the high peak js 
You know they have a very high P 
on their back." 
Q. (Fc?) No, not used. 
"I was going by the shape." nis à 
(Headz") — "T was thinking of UP jy, 
the rear — but now that I loo this 
this could be his head section mere Ка 


Til. 


his rear, as though braced. га. paw: 
and this his mouth and his fron 


(Braced? а 

“Yes, it ы as though ће might 
pushing.” 

(As examiner said, "People," s of 
plied) . "Yes, this gives you the 1 s. 
two people, maybe beating реге 
These the drums — leg section 

and the hands and heads.” 


|РР___Н____ "ГП €—— —— — "€— 
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Q. "It would suggest women — because it 


IV. 


VI. 


."]t also gives th 


. "Clown becaus 


. Leopard sk 


. “Beetle because it 


gives the appearance that these might 
be their skirts blowing.” 

(Asked to use center D) 

“Well, now this again brings in some 
tropical atmosphere. This (upper D) 
gives you the impression of some sort 
of monkey swinging.” 


. (Describe) 


This could be — I think — a South 
American monkey — those very small 
little ones — and he gives the im- 
that he might be enjoying 
himself. And the people give the im- 
ression too of enjoying the music. 
This I don't know (center D). 
(Various FCs offered) 

tie maybe — Yes. Butterfly — I 
The shape isn't too much like 


cute 
pression 


"Bow 
can't see. 
it.” 


. "Мо — just the shape.” 


(FM and M offered) 
“Yes, it could be, sort of — oh, a gorilla 
type thing. Yes, it could be. It gives the 
impression of a sort of a big giant of a 
thing (hunched himself over) that can 
hardly move himself along.” 

е impression of some- 
a clown — sort of an 


one dressed like 
like looking through 


acrobatic thing, 


his legs.” 
e — I guess the sadness 


you know — most 


in the eyes here — 
d — as though he 


clowns look very sa 
might be saying, ‘pity me.'" 


(Ес offered) 
"Yes, it would give you the appearance 
of — probably а leopard skin spread 
out to cure. Is that what they call it?" 
in, I think, because of the 
texture — the light and dark. 

(Asked to use DS) 

"This (side blue) gives you the im- 

ression of some sort of big spider." 
b) “This (lower D) gives the impression 
of two — don't know what you call it 
— maybe à beetle — one of those long 
things — not sure of name." 
looks like two — with 
their heads together." c) "This (side 
brown) gives you the impression of a 
cricket." 
“Body section here, rear here, this the 
front because they usually go with their 
paws up. And this here (pink) doesn't 
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but 


non-participating 


merely stored or preserve 


existi 


ng individual). It i 


(as though 
d within the 
5 like an en- 
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remind me of any animal in particular 
— I don't think." d) "And this (upper 
D) reminds me somewhat of a crab — 
two of them." 

€) "This (pink) just reminds me s 
landmark on a map." f) "This 1905 
like some sort of musical note (иза; 
wishbone)" g) "And here — it ге 
minds me of maybe a nice little cute 
dog, as though he had just gotten 11р 
and is stretching his front. BANE. 
(demonstrated with a stretching Бе 
ture of his arms.) 


Р К ient 
VIL (As examiner offered сата pati 
turned it.) 
(Various FM and M offered.) jt 
: ап 
"Rabbit on dog — maybe — but I С 
get the —" (voice fades out) . 

Q. (Describe) ai 
“It would be sort of the same bie sec- 
described the goats — this the rea 
tion here.” “ 
“ ; H is way 

Of course if you look at it ан | 4 
this could be two animals loo ad an 
each other, This could be the n bal- 
this the ear. But how they cou 


^ о 

s зу'те (0 
ance themselves this way — they 
heavy.” py the 
“ ed ру 
Oh, now I see what they ike the 
ladies looking at each other — E e IWO 
funny hair-do. Maybe could Adi 
busy-bodies (laughed) — yes — 
see ie" can't 
"There's а lady in the movies a play 
think of the name — made up sy-bodY 
Character roles — sort of a bus) 
— the eccentric type. C 


сері 
- " arce 

(Examiner returned to percep 
cricket”). паре 


Q. "Мо, (color not used) just the “i is 
because a cricket, I believe ust 
black 

Q. (If color was used in lower D) 

“No, the shape more or less." 
(Various FCs suggested) „ап 


" 1c 
"That's what I meant. I didn adi e 
beetles. Yes, caterpillars, They » EV 
have some sort of joints in thet 
Q. (FC used?) "m 
“No, not really, but now that ye 
tion it, caterpillars are green. 


nen 


er 
А out 
tity somehow shut off soe Те at 
existence. It seems best, arn in 
this point to offer two Rorsch 
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Number of Responses 
(To be filled in by Eraminer) 


5 


2- 


M | FM 


ferentiated 


Tt 


FC ala 


Movement Diffusion—Vista 


Bright Color 


Texture and Асћго- 
matic Color 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG FACTORS 


T 
са Responses (В) = 
Otal Time (T) = 


A 
erage time per response (5) 
Avera, Š 
89 reaction time for Cards I, IV, V, VI, УП = 


Verage reaction t 
To ‘Action time for Cards П, Ш, VIII, IX, X = 
Toul p 

Ко = JO Fe 


RAP ere | 


Mena 
R= 60 As 


л 


Number ор ~ 3 
Number of ~ 3 
1 5 
* Ala + да) ~ "» 
мас. ЕС4 2 50 
STHUERCEE3C,. 9 
5 = 
Mic. 1^ 
2 +) (Fe 
B. of respons 
Wim. 
Мао од 


jns o Orderly 


0:0 

tet Cy= * i] 

to Cards 

S Cards VIL D X |. 30 % 


9359 


Tm Loose Confused 
mark al the appropriate point on Uh: soale oboz) 


terp FuNcTIONING PERSO 
Tpreta,; 
Honing pew one, the currently func- 
wet ange sonality, the other the 
i? » in lat personality. It may be 
the these а comparing or contrast 

© pictures, the meaning 9 


S 
ће 
wily ange Коҳ 
emerge orschach phenomenon 


Estimate of Intellectual Level 


Intellectual Capacity Intellectual Efficiency 


...„Мегу Superior 


....-Feebleminded ...-Feebleminded 
Note that this estimate is based mainly ов the following: 
number and quality of W. 
number and quality of M 


level of form accuracy 
number and quality of O 
variety of content 
succession 
Manner of Approach 


чи 90%) KLO go 4C 99 Da "3? SC 63 


Enter the location percentages in the spaces above. Compare these per- 
1i ihe norms shown in the boz below, by placing a check mark 


centages i 
ёрай the appropriate range of percentages. 


Z 10% ((W)) | < 30% (D) 
30-45 (D) 


< 10% 
10-15 Dd S 


15-20 Dd S 


[4] 
NALITY (RORSCHACH 1 


1 ој the Functioning Per- 
most immediate im- 
patient’s personality 
functioning, is that he is markedly 
withdrawn. This withdrawal does not 
carry the impression of apathy; nor 
does it appear to be due to ego con- 


Evaluation 


sonality: Тһе 
ression of this 
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striction or to any gross develop- 
mental lack or impairment. Rather, 
it seems as though the capacity to re- 
act affectively has been turned inward, 
so that such feelings as he experiences 
are associated with whatever the 
thoughts or phantasies which loom so 
meaningfully to him, At this point in 
the Rorschach analysis (focused on 
the quantitative aspects only) we can- 
not yet know the nature of the ego- 
involved ideas. We can, however, note 
that they are dominated by pleasure 
impulses, and in that sense are neither 
mature nor entirely reality oriented. 
In fact, reality testing is so little de- 
veloped, that we can infer a marked 
reliance on wishful thinking, and an 
ensuing tendency either to deny or to 
disregard such reality aspects as run 
counter to these phantasy-dominated 
needs. 

It should be added, that in spite of 
the above, the Rorschach picture is 
not one which suggests psychosis. The 
problem seems to stem from a need to 
re-structure reality to meet his emo- 
tional needs, as distinct from any 
impairment of intellectual function- 
ing. His energy seems so wholly bound 
up with his efforts to preserve these 
inner “needs,” that we can hypo- 
thesize that they have a strongly de- 
fensive function. In preserving them, 
and therefore passively submitting to 
a fixation on this level, he must have 
been attempting to preserve some- 
thing very important to himself. What 
this is, we cannot know at this point, 
but the immature nature of this inner 
life makes it seem as though the fixa- 
tion (or regression) centers around a 
youthful period; a time when he had 
something of value which he subse- 
quently lost. Since this "something" is 
associated with a childhood (уре of 
self-preoccupation and selfassertion, 
we can further hypothesize that it was 
à small child's sense of self, as зоте- 
one "loved" and therefore lovable, and 
that in some way his withdrawal had 
to do with a need to compensate to 
himself when, somehow, he experi- 
enced this love as no longer there for 
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him. - 
Turning now to the deeper insights 
offered by the patient's way of Ped 
ceiving the blot material, we can аб 
that emotional impact somewhere 1M 
his development became highly trau- 
matic; causing "pain," both ngu 
tively and literally. A tendency to ta! 3 
recourse in sickness is clearly обета. 
ble, as though, it may be, to Vom 
from his environment the nena 
which once was given in response ‘a 
sickness by the significant. people Я 
his past. Clearly, ће felt himself ane 
“cold atmosphere" (to use his ie 
words in Card VIIT) with every RENT 
to be “very careful in stepping 241 ar 
the ice," which is part of this po 
region." онуд 
We can also note that some expe. 
ence of smallness and helplessness: " 
the face of some assaultive and E 
"beast" was experienced so terri yt ic 
as to leave the kind of imprint е те 
precludes objective or rationa |. 
evaluation. This childhood сетот ia 
mained ingrained іп such а way п 45 
it was not open to re-considerat™’ - 
the boy grew older. Repression Pr | 
ably performed the immediate gih 
enabling some additional eg0-8! took 
to occur. To whatever extent ker ; de- 
place, however, it became silent Til 
fiant in nature; a secret self:con i y 
carefully preserved from the, ae 
and danger without. The. o ud in 
of Card VI, who "puts his n č 
when you touch him but when p and 
ful puts his head and feet OU some 
might be in the process of oe n of 
place" seems a fitting descrip tecti Vt 
the combination of self-pro (stick: 
needs and the secret defiance oi nce 


ing his neck out when alone) ortots? 
et in 


we can assume that the need t° as ng 
off the danger took the formi пета 
grew older, of adding to his act er 
feelings of inadequacy in me sP ifie 
emotional impact, the sense 0 d Ww E 
inadequacy in the sexual sphere was 
can therefore, also assume that 
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destined, psychologically speaking, for 
consci sexual problems, of this un- 

pere self-induced variety. 
med po e Rorschach response 
offers Further d here, since it 
E ed d insight into these pres- 
Problems sapere s self-induced 
tates bey n а context which facili- 
an, this е reaction to the adult wom- 
Who wer, Pauent saw two little goats 
Tan to ~ enjoying themselves as they 
rocks rat adis their heads against 

is А 2 than against each other." 
tion; it į ət alone a masochistic reac- 
aggression Te which turning in of 
50 specifics LUE of fear of a fight is 
Safely she Y verbalized, that we can 
associated PUR Mio idèa that somehow, 
to the adds his boyhood relation 
Need to ; oe he developed the 
Stead, Ee. the combat, and in- 
against a usel to hit his head 
that such ae wall It is inevitable 
Stone atte | patient would look for 
he proceed to hit his head against as 

Nevitab] = oa through life. It is also 
Punishme that both the fear of the 

er at " to come and the need to 
Would co the hands of the woman 
ition со ntinue on, in classical “repe- 
fore see mpulsion" fashion. It there- 
nxiet ms probable that his current 
has i a (as well as others he 
E bibis CE had) stem from some 
| “use pem has been unconscious- 
deprivat; by him to re-experience the 
5 pedi of his past. In order to 
«У permanent relief. in rela- 
et T een: problems, therefore, 
Сау, SiS more than support is nec 
ent uL. we can assume his pres- 
Ments uum to be largely displace- 
long (o the past onto the present, 
ару mm. ,analytically-oriented ther- 

Yn indicated. 

r, it king this decision, how- 
ach nom wise first to study Ror- 
Ponses sp (with the many new TC 

sting ће аи in the 

Malin; imits period) . 
ali, lion of the Dormant Person” 
Person, first glance at the “dormant 
reality" picture (the 18 пем 

Ponses 1 (the 1 

evoked in the Testing the 


tion, 
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Limits procedure) gives the impres- 
sion of an individual also withdrawn, 
but without the “ersatz” satisfactions 
described above. Instead of escape into 
compensatory phantasy, we see here 
preoccupation with conflicting needs, 
in a way which suggests that the sub- 
missive masochistic adaptation is be- 
ing challenged by the need for self- 
assertion and self-esteem. While this 
suggests increased tension, it also in- 
dicates that upstanding ego-drives 
form an important part of this inner 
turmoil. 

The individual depicted here is not 
immature, either in a fixated or in a 
regressed sense. True, a tendency to- 
ward “pleasure phantasy” compensa- 
tions is present, but its energies are 
scemingly bound up in a struggle for 
survival, to an extent which makes it 
clear that they are not affording satis- 
faction, nor providing reality com- 
pensation for the reality deprivation. 
Indeed, as pictured here, they appear 
to be experienced as inimical to the 
self-realization to which the ego 1s 
committed. Such self-realization de- 
mands active self-expression, and not 

hantasy equivalents. Moreover, the 
upstanding ego needs appear to have 
sound allies in this secret battle. Real- 
ity testing ability is in evidence, So, 
also, is some wish for closeness, with 
its accompanying goal of empathy. 
This latter quality, however, appears 
to be held down by some opposing 
effort to deny the wish for closeness 
It is largely an untapped resource, as 
it appears here: but one which is 
prognostically important, should this 
patient be given therapy. 

Turning now to such additional in- 
sights as the percepts themselves offer, 
the struggle becomes verbally drama- 
tized, between the passive-feminine 
adaptation and the compensatory 
phantasy which we may guess 15 con- 
cerned with masculine fulfillment. 
The people in Card II, for all that 
they are beating the drums, are wom- 
en). However, we also glimpse a capa- 
city to get ‘set” for the struggle, 
should conditions become favorable. 
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(Differentiated fading) 


k K FK 


се | € 


Movement Diffusion—Vista 


RELATIONSHIPS АМО 


Total Responses (В) = 77 
Total Time (T) = 


Average time per response (5) = 


Average reaction time for Cards 1, IV, У, VI, VII = 
Average reaction time for Cards I, Ш, VIII, IX, X = 


Total F _ ЛЕ 
m mE 


Number of P= 4 +] 
Number of 0 = |- 
(H+ A):(Hd + Ad) = 13:0 
вт C = FE+2CR +3 _ о 


Митс= 3:0 
(FM + ш): (Ес + с + C’) = 7:1 
No.of responses to Cards VIIL, DX X | y) g 


WM= 6:3 


Succession : 


1 -L ——L — 
Rigid Orderly Loose Confused 
(Place a check mark al the appropriate point on Use scale above) 


Form | Texture and Achro- Bright Color 


matic Color 


FACTORS 


Estimate of Intellectual Level А 
Intellectual Capacity Intellectual nid 
-. Very Superior Very Superior 

-- Superior 
High Average 
--..Low Average 
+. „Dull Normal 
+ -Feebleminded 


Note that this estimate is based mainly on the following: 
number and quality of W 


. Feeblemind. 


number nnd quality of M 
level of form accuracy 
number and quality of © 
variety of content. 
succession 

Manner of Approach д 9 
and s( .—— 

WOIE 99 DC 65 % ac 008 ge e p 

Ем е location percentages in the spaces ке, Сапа т? 

centages with the norms shown in the bor below, by Р! 

opposite the appropriate range of percentages. 


[4] 
DORMANT PERSONALITY (Ковзснасн II) 


(The first “buffalo” of Card П, which 
is on his back and merely balancing 
the other, gives place to a buffalo who 
is braced, “as though he might be 
pushing.) Again, however, come the 
ears; expressed in Card IV through 
a need to deny. (The “big giant,” 


X D а 
< 1095 (W))| < 30% ((D)) 

10-20 (W) | 30-45 (D) | < 5% (0 
20-30 W | 45-55 D 5-15 d 
30-45 W | 55-65 D 15-25 d 
45-60.W | 6x80 D 25-35 d 
>6 № |>в D 35-45 d 
= >45 d 

50 

i hed оё и 

while accepted, is hunch " 


that he can hardly move along, iam, 
this denial of the power of the cit 
is seemingly not sufficiently «lows? 
A second percept emerges; 2 
identified as such "because 
sadness in his eyes . . . as 
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oe e rad me." The wish to con- 
whom th in the safety of being one 
instead he “giant” need not fear, but 
stead is merely someone to, be 
suggests 20 is clearly indicated. This 
imself ee to deflate and reduce 
бета = · 15 surely a strong de- 
win out ull-bodied ego effort to 
line ever, the “pitiful clown” mood 
after this patient is able immediately 
toa pain quo to struggle through 
adult WI where he suddenly sees the 
rst dean i (whom he had, when 
place of Я » not been able to sce). In 
there is Lo self-minimizing reaction, 
the ата 3 cynical description of 
plays bos like some woman who 
Us-body: the. roles in a movie; a 

ега d rid eccentric гуре.” 
of en ~ he most impressive aspect 
SPonses, | Testing the Limits: re- 
Capacity а и is the evidence of 
ticularly or joy and spontaneity; par- 
impact, wr stirred up by the affective 
tionship vith its implication of rela- 
in perie needs. These reactions occur 
Youth, Th which have to do with 
пред Те is the suddenly recog- 
S sonra RUE monkey" (described 
Bives the’ small cute little one, which 
enjoyin impression that he might be 
ther; ge, himselt.") Immediately 
key" i Cr the joy of the “little mon- 
| copier red by the previously seen 
cople os. the same card. (“And the 
enjoyin give the impression too of 
response the music.”) The very last 
Are nop on eain spontaneously seen, 
they сва Only in line with the above; 
cit мери to point to a possible capa- 
Xperien  cactivating this glad way о 

usica] ПЁ life. First, there is the 
Ute dop 1966)" then a "nice little 
up and! as though he had just gotten 
a nus. stretching his front paws." 
Xamin Ts worth adding that the 
tha, «1 made a note to the effect 
Patient demonstrated this with 


Stret 
ching gesture of his arms.” 


Wh 
a 
Schac ке these two different Ror- 
3 ndicate, so far as this patient 


cone 
ер Сетпед» What suggestions for 
erive from this comparison? 
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Certainly the patient, as the func- 
tioning Rorschach represents him, is 
a “burnt child;” so hurt and so trau- 
matized that like so many hurt chil- 
dren he has withdrawn into a sulking 
depression; with all its "I won't play” 
reactions. The "turtle" is in the shell, 
and the only pleasure left to him is 
the masochistic pleasure of knocking 
his head against stones. But, even in 
this Rorschach response, he thus 
knocks his head in order to keep from 
hitting the other one. In other words, 
we are made aware that preserving 
some former love object is the real 
meaning of this masochistic "sit down 
strike" reaction. 

In the "Testing the Limits" section, 
we become eye witnesses to the ori- 
auma. We also see, however, 
the joyous boy he was before the 
trauma took place. It is as though this 
little boy is still there, alive, although 
removed from participation; awaiting 
the day when he can get up and 
stretch" and come out of his retreat. 

This seems to be the important 
point, so far as therapy is concerned. 
Clearly, the situation has been too 
hard; the atmosphere “too cold,” for 
this fragile little boy. And in this ех- 
tremity, something somehow wise and 
adult and tender in him (possibly an 
activation of the memory of the one 
who before the trauma had taken care 
of him) has taken over the task of 
protecting the child who had no 
grown-up there for him. We may infer 
that (psychologically speaking) this 
“protective part’ of the personality 
did what nature does for certain ani- 
mals in the too-cold climate; by pro- 
viding the defense of hibernation. 

The therapeutic task, therefore, is 
to prove to the boy now grown older 
that “spring 15 here," and that it is 
therefore safe to emerge. This is a 
task. which requires on the part of 
the therapist both patience and great 
capacity to accept (on whatever level 
it is necessary to indicate "accept- 
ance" to the child within this man). 
Part of the reason for the importance 
of patience on the part of the thera- 


ginal tr 
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pist may already be implicit to this 
Rorschach interpretation. It has be- 
come explicit to this writer in doing 
therapy with other patients of this 
type. It is not alone necessary to prove 
to the slumbering "child" that it is 
safe to emerge; the "protective par- 
ent" part of the patient, which maneu- 
vered this hibernation, must also feel 
that it is safe to permit the child “to 
come out into the open." By now, as 
with so many protective parents, he 
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has become the “over-protective par 
ent" with a real stake in continuing 
this adaptation. 

Gradually, however, if both the 
"boy" and the introjected "protective 
parent" parts of this patient are gr 
vinced that it is truly safe, the emer 
gence can be accomplished. After 
that, analytically oriented therapy 
may be (cautiously) inaugurated. 


Reccived September 19, 1959 


Th i Е 
е Relationship Between the Rorschach Shading Response 
and Other Indices of Anxiety’ 


Parricta Е. WALLER? 


"Ке 5 
е si g " 
Sponse Вак of the shading re- 
Subject of pus Rorschach has been a 

controversy for almost as 


Ong as y 
as has 
Self. у 295 the Rorschach method it- 


adaptability but (i) also 
Ted sort ¢ ан, cautious апа ћатр- 
i (Beck арка Шу.“ Later writ- 
937; ie 51; Binder, 1937; Booth, 
Opler е. ај 1940; Klopfer, 1937; 
YU the chi. 1938) tended to agree 
Sponse Soe te or shading re- 
Uneasines. in some way related to 
(9 ee anxiety, and fear. Hertz 
i on this summary of the litera- 
н tes that th particular determinant, 
pbPears vos evidence, while sparse, 
ance? unea erify the relationship be- 
14 fear PPC pon anxiety, depression, 
ád lowever е the K or Ch categories." 
ver fected от the Rorschach became 
som tion, q perimental study and 
ene dispari there appeared to be 

ims, = between the theoretical 
| ће instrume clinical experience 
; (ce им and the research 
One enborhar, ^am 1936; Young & 
that Possible z 1942; Vernon, 1933) . 
bag any of explanation for this is 

ed , the research studies ате 


Indica tee 


або; 

ns r À 

Orig; from E populations quite dif- 

nal hy lé one on which the 
Pothesis was based (Ver- 


п 1938; Ww; 
Lhis > Wischner, Rotter & Gill- 


, arti 
Cle į 

Ora 16 is bas, 

Ts arsed upon a portion of a 
on completed at the Uni- 


5 her a 
Or hi, appreciat; 

T his he Ба oe to E. Earl Baugh- 
Now at and ind encouragement during 
ty, Bat Oscoe p ompletion of this study. 

rH . Jacks ~ : 
arbor Jackson Memorial Labora- 
» Maine. 
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an per se, but may 
represent some more general property 
of personality that indicates that 
when the person is under stress, he 
will react with anxiety. Thus, it could 
be that with a nonpsychiatric popu- 
lation there is not a consistent rela- 
tionship between the shading response 
and other measures of anxiety. The 
original Rorschach hypotheses were 
based on clinical patients, and there 
is no reason to assume that they neces. 
sarily apply to other populations. 
Therefore, it appears that in order 
to investigate the problem it is neces- 
sary to go to the sort of population 
from which the original supposition 
arose. 


However, 
which have uti 
lations and ha 
»othesized relation 
1936; Young & Higg' 
There are several possible explana- 


tions for the failure of these studies 
the original claims 


to substantiate 
made for the shading determinant. 
First, the question of the validity of 
the interpretation should. be raised. 
Perhaps there is no relationship be- 
tween anxiety and shading on the 
s of studies 


Rorschach, and the result 
indicating such à relationship are 


caused by purely chance factors. 
There is not enough evidence to sup- 
port Or refute such an explanation. 
The experience of many clinicians 
seems tO convince them that there is 
such a relationship, yet it has indeed 
been а nebulous phenomenon to 
measure and evaluate. This leads to 
a second possible explanation for the 
negative results obtained by many of 
the studies in this area. It may well 
some relationship be- 


be that there is S 
tween anxiety and the use of shading 


there are investigations 
lized psychiatric popu- 
ve not found the hy- 
ship (Guirdham, 
enbotham, 1942). 
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in Rorschach response, but the meth- 
ods presently used to determine such 
usage are not sensitive in many in- 
stances to pick it up. 

Sarason (1954) in reviewing this 
determinant concludes that the shad- 
ing response appears to have behav- 
ioral significances, but one of the 
major problems in investigating these 
significances is the low frequency of 
the shading response. He suggests that 
it may be necessary to create a new 
series of ink blots which maximizes 
the presence of shading. In this way 
we can obtain more reliable scores 
and more significant correlations with 
validity criteria. 

Holtzman (1958) has created such 
a series of blots which render essen- 
tially normal distributions for six 
variables, including shading. AI. 
though such a procedure solves some 
major problems, the use of different 
blots means sacrificing much of the 
information already accumulated on 
the basis of the standard Rorschach 
cards. 

Another approach to the problem is 
offered by an inquiry procedure devel- 
oped by Baughman (1958). The free 
association used is the standard one. 
However, during the inquiry the sub- 
ject is presented with the original 
Rorschach card and a series of other 
cards in which various determinents 
have been omitted, e.g., color and 
shading. Eventually nothing but the 
outline of the blot remains (See 
Baughman, 1959). These cards are 
presented with a paired comparison 
technique, and at each stage of pres- 
entation the subject is questioned 
whether the percept is still present 
in the new card, in which card is it 
clearer, and what is it about the card 
that makes one better. Results from 
two studies, one based on nonpsychi- 
atric adults. (Baughman, 1959) and 
one based on nonpsychiatric children 
(Marimon, 1958), indicate that this 
method elicits shading as a determin- 
ant more often than does the regular 
Inquiry procedure. The Baughman 
paired comparison inquiry results in 
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a greater dispersion of scores for ie 
shading responses, so that there 
greater discrimination among e 
jects. This affords a better oppor і 
nity to discover any relationships RS 
may exist between the shading i 
terminant and other variables. d. 
method meets the criterion set By 
Sarason while at the same time 1t pe 
serves the information already pue 
mulated about the standard A: 
schach blots, much of which war t 
have to be sacrificed should an p." 
tional set of blots be constructed. Je 
use ol this paired comparison po 
with a psychiatric population E m 
provide a fruitful means of inves Mdh 
ing whether shading on the Toren P s 
correlates with other measures 9 піс. 
iety that аге also used іп the cit 


METHOD 


joned 

Problem: This study was па i 
to test the following hypothes “the 
With a psychiatric population, асп 
shading response on the Rors with 
will show a positive correlation ^. 


к easu 
other instruments used to Mes 
anxiety in the clinic; aired 
P 5 ап put 

2. The use of the Baughma a 


comparison inquiry will јез“ 
greater number of shading dew 
than obtained with the regu“ 
quiry procedure; S 
5. The use of the Baughman P 
cedure will enhance any relati or 
found between shading on the ety: 
schach and other measures of pet 

Subjects: Sixty psychiatric at and 
were chosen from the out pa Carolini 
in patient services at North € “chose” 
Memorial Hospital, They were | fyrst 
on the basis of three criteria 


onses 
~ m 


5 t 
second, that there be no pee ha 
organic impairment; and, tà 
they be able to read. ste 


ip (ells 
Procedure: All subjects were inter, 
individually. They were firs to 9. 
viewed in a standard mann је [ur 
tain information regarding t. err 
ily, occupation, history of es us 
Then, on the basis of their ^q b 
during the initial interview 
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lo; к бае 5 
т ры further testing, subjects were 
bach (1956) ^5 adapted from Lauter- 
scale the ô). On the first part of this 
entero: eee was rated for pres- 
ical signs Bra of specific overt clin- 
hands, halti anxiety, such as wringing 
is relerred "E speech еме This score 
t the se to as Observer’s Rating I. 
jects were cies part of the scale, sub- 
of overall rated on a seven point scale 
та пр Won presidi of anxiety, This 
is referred а subjective evaluation and 
ubjects w to as Observer's Rating II. 
Scales, Vo гете then administered two 
Топ Ми | and Word Fluency, 
Abilities lurstone’s Primary Mental 
1949) f (Thurstone & Thurstone, 
Thirty Seed by the Rorschach. 
Tegular R the subjects received the 
Other ic inquiry, and the 
Paired Boer received the Baughman 
Were ten tee inquiry. Subjects 
tom the MED iene several scales 
DXiety Sc; ay I, including the Welsh 
јер. ссе (1956) and the Taylor 
HAY Scale (1955). 
first conso groups of subjects were 
ень "Pared on the basis of age, 
number ор education, and total 
“rschach responses to the Rorschach. 
independ records were scored by an 
г eed scorer as well as by the 
У ty s determine interscorer re 
Shading’ On the basis of the weighted 
both dro Írom the Rorschach, 
Pared wi E of subjects were com- 
lety vith the other indices of anx- 
amely the Welsh and Taylor 
Bon iNOS Rating L and Ob- 
ating П. 


;am 
liabitit 


Scala 
] 


Server 


To 
ta 
1 Responses (R) 


Age 
Eq 
cati 
Cation (in years) 


Vo 
Cal 
Pulary Score (PMA) 
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Because at least one previous study 
(Allerhand, 1954) has related the 
texture response to overt signs of 
anxiety, this determinant was inves- 
tigated separately. Because many rec- 
ords contained no texture responses, 
within each major group, subjects 
were divided into subgroups accord- 
ing to whether they had used the tex- 
ture determinant, Using the Mann- 
Whitney nonparametric statistic (Sie- 
gel, 1956) these subgroups were then 
compared on the basis of scores on 
the Welsh Anxiety scale, the Taylor 
Anxiety scale, Observers Rating I, 
and Observer's Rating II. 

RESULTS 


The two major groups of subjects 
were comparable in terms of age, 


PMA scores, education, and total 
number of responses to the Rorschach. 
isons. The 


hese compari 


Table I shows tl 
y for the Ror- 


interscorer reliabilit 
schach shading scores ranged from 
.95 to .98. This interscorer reliability 
was based on the total number of re- 
sponses involving shading and the 
sum of weighted shading score for 
each procedure. The particular kind 
of shading, e.g Y, V, T, did not enter 
into the reliability. 

The mean total number of shading 
es for the paired comparison 


respons' 
inquiry was 14.83 and for the regular 
inquiry, 5.50. The mean sum of 

for the paired com- 


weighted shadings 
parison inquiry was 18.70 and for the 


regular inquiry, 5.83. In both in- 
stances the difference between the two 


s on Some Basic Variables 


Group B 
N — 30 


t value’ 
97 


1.67 
04 
83 


89 


914 Rorschach Shading Response and Other Indices of A nxiely 


Tase П 
Product Moment Correlation Coef- 
ficients* Between Weighted Shading 
Scores and other Indices of Anxiety. 


Group A Group B 


(Baughman (Regular 

Inquiry) Inquiry) 

N= 30 N= 30 
Welsh A ло 05 
‘Taylor А 12 06 
Observer's Rating-T -08 30 
Observer's Rating-II ло 22 


* (р = 05) = 36 


inquiry procedures was significant ђе- 
yond the .01 level (Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov two sample test, in Siegel, 
1956), confirming hypothesis 2. 

Table II shows the comparisons of 
the weighted shading scores of both 
groups with the other indices of anx- 
lety, namely the Welsh Anxiety scale, 
the Taylor Anxiety scale, Observer's 
Rating I, or total number of clinical 
anxiety symptoms, and Observer's 
Rating II, the overall impression of 
anxiety. None ol the product moment 
correlation coefficients was significant. 
These results failed to confirm hy- 
potheses 1 and 3. 

Тће relationship between the pres- 
ence or absence of texture responses 
and the Welsh Anxiety scale, the Tay- 
lor Anxiety scale, and Observer's Rat- 
ing I was not significant. However, 
there was a relationship found ђе- 
tween the presence of the texture re- 
sponse and the Observer's Rating II, 
the overall impression of anxiety as 
rated on a seven-point scale. This 
relationship was significant at the .025 
level for the paired comparison in- 
quiry group and at the .02 level for 
the regular inquiry group. While 
these results lend some support to 
Hypothesis 1, they fail to confirm 
Hypothesis 3. 


Discussion 


The point has been made previ- 
ously that one of the major difficulties 
in the validation of the interpretation 
of the shading response on the Ror- 
schach has been the low number and 
the skewed distribution of shading 


scores obtained. It has been stated 
that а larger number о! shading ге 
sponses, as well as a greater i! ange 
of shading scores, would en P 
relations ips found between shac E 
and validity criteria. This difficu у 
was overcome in this study. throug: 
the use of the Baughman paired com 
parison inquiry. The use ol ee + 
cedure led to a significantly gres AL 
number of shading responses, a 
though the total number о! os age 
to the Rorschach was not graei А 
neither inquiry procedure геуеа nad 
significant relationship between redo 
ing per se and other anxicty 
urements used in the clinic. : 
The texture response, invest! 


s of 


i 
separately because of the ap ad 
at least one previous study, $ meas 


а signficant relationship with a apres” 
ure of general overall clinical m сае 
sion of anxiety. Contrary to. Et "ding 
tions, the greater number of shac 

responses obtained т the 
comparison inquiry dic egu 
the relationshin found. Both the тев 


? e -om pa : 
lar inquiry and the paired со Phe 


P TRO! 
son inquiry showed essentia ee of 
same relationship between ps n 
the texture response and 500 

other clinical indices of anxiety: se 


! -a respon 
The fact that the texture resp“; 


= га 
was correlated with the кир 


othe: 
rS erion 
, hat 
kers Ta 
the early Rorschach workers nx 

а 
cli! 


m- 
in 


ау 4 
led to such instruments as the jea u 
and the Welsh scales. Yet dm 5 ale 
of anxiety as obtained by S d ihe 
does not appear to be ПОЈ ad p, 
measure of anxiety as ober eb из 
shading scores on the Rorsc od un 
by a clinical impression of the Р' аб iP 

Тће data obtained in ths већ 
using several different mess n 
of anxiety, lead to the que 
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wh E pe aa 
is ape Biotin as we use the term 
methods e) trait, Are the various 
getting at different aspects of | anster 
thing oe ate rent aspects of the same 
different в they measuring entirely 
Mime The area of in- 
(1904) e i ап: ialogy. Spearman 
thing tit intelligence as some- 
attribute s ue the person, a general 
ae may be expressed in 
8), з ways, Thurstone 
Several sen; Е ле other hand, wrote of 
go н аца kinds of abilities that 
Тис репе to make up what we call 
Сап also Us These two approaches 
Such Const considered in regard to 
that anions ee as anxiety. It may be 
dividual у 15 something basic to the 
able tor gone if present, is detect- 
that hi ding to any of the measures 
[vies currently employ. This point 
Pearman’. Somewhat analogous to 
5 views regarding intelli- 
alternative view is that 
at Mall. НА construct, 
fone. е subsuming many dif- 
i ew would ors under one term, This 
One's ap be analogous to Thurs- 
data ња qat to intelligence. The 
E view у study support this lat- 
People talk abo) indicate that when 
a situati about anxiety in the clini- 
alking abe. they are not necessarily 
er converte the same thing. How- 
E ine it may be to conceive 
ne. Unitary ct such as anxiety as be- 
iy Sion when can lead only to con- 
ral ascertain the instruments by which 
borate e the anxiety do not cor 

p Mila qnos 9С 
сае ми а data were being сој 
triste Pr were asked by psy- 
nn" tes ut the results of certain 
sts. When the information 


ersy 

be: Over ; : 

~ Jt. А patient may have 

LM score on the Welsh 
€, but the psychiatrist 


Da questi 
pte ee the results, for the 
NXiety wed virtually no signs © 
of Y on the wa 5 
u ` ward. A good example 


ле 
he dilemm; 
ес er и was a woman who re- 
Thing fel woke up early in the 
d began to worry desper- 
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ately about the many problems plagu- 
ing her. However, she would lie 
quietly in bed, and, when the nurses 
came by to check, she would pretend 
to be asleep. On the ward she did not 
go around displaying such symptoms 
as hand wringing and nervous man- 
nerisms. The nurses' reports indicated 
that she slept well and did not appear 
anxious. Nevertheless she was con- 
stantly tormented by recurrent wor- 
ries, but apparently she did not react 
to these with some of the more com- 
mon symptoms. Was this woman anx- 
ious? Ín terms of over clinical symp- 
toms, no. In terms of other measures, 
such as an introspective scale, yes. 

It appears, then, that anxiety as 
the term is used clinically is closely 
related to the method of measure- 
ment, The measurement may be rela- 
tively objective, such as а рзусћо- 
logical scale, or it may be based upon 
a clinician's impression of a patient. 
The evidence from this study indi- 
cates that such different methods of 
measurement will lead to different 
conclusions, To consider both meth- 
ods as adequate procedures for evalu- 
ating "anxiety" 15 bound to lead to 
difficulties in communication. It may 
be more accurate and less confusing 
to refer to different kinds of anxiety 
or to use different terms for the vari- 
ous types of behavior observed. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to investi- 
ate the validity of the interpretation 
of anxiety from the shading response 

It was hypothesized 


on the Rorschach. 
Rorschach shading score 


that (1) the 
would show а positive relationship to 
other clinical measures of anxiety; 
2) the use of the Baughman paired 
comparison inquiry would lead to a 
greater number of shading responses, 

enhance the relation- 


and, (3) thus 
ships found between shading and 


validity criteria. 

Sixty psychiatric patients were in- 
terviewed and rated on two scales of 
anxiety, one based on the number of 
overt clinical symptoms, and one 
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based on ап overall impression of 
anxiety. Subjects then received two 
subtests from Thurstone’s Primary 
Mental Abilities, the Rorschach, and 
several scales from the MMPI, includ- 
ing the Welsh Anxiety Scale and the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale. Thirty of the 
patients received the regular Ror- 
schach inquiry procedure, and the 
other thirty received the Baughman 
paired comparison inquiry procedure. 

Results indicated that: 

(1) The Baughman inquiry рго- 
cedure resulted in a significantly 
greater number of shading responses, 
although total number of responses 
to the Rorschach was comparable for 
the two inquiry procedures. 

(2) On the basis of weighted shad- 
ing scores neither inquiry procedure 
showed a significant relationship be- 
tween shading per se and the two anx- 
jety measures based on the interview 
or the Welsh Anxiety or the Taylor 
Anxiety scales. The greater number 
of shading responses obtained with 
the Baughman paired comparison in- 
quiry procedure did not lead to 
higher correlations with the validity 
criteria. 

(3) The presence or absence of the 
texture response showed no significant 
relationship with the total number of 
clinical symptoms or the Welsh or 
Taylor scales. However, it did show 
a significant relationship with the 
overall impression of anxiety. This 
relationship held for both inquiry 
procedures. 

(4) "The data raised some questions 
regarding the use of the term anxiety 
and whether such a term can be con- 
sidered a unitary construct. 
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The Influence of Card Order on the 
Stimulus Value of the Rorschach Inkblots 


MELVIN Zax AND ROBERT Н. LoisELLE! 
University of Rochester 


Since the earliest development of 
the Rorschach test theorists have 
speculated on the significance of the 
individual inkblots. Rorschach (1942) 
himself discussed the qualities of each 
plate and suggested reactions which 
might be elicited on the basis of such 
characteristics. A similar practice was 
followed by later theorists (Bochner 
and Halpern, 1945; Phillips and 
Smith, 1953). А recent review 
(Baughman, 1958) has reported on 
several studies devoted to the estab- 
lishment of an empirical foundation 
for what had been clinical intuitions 
regarding the various plates. Since 
that review was made some studies 
have employed the Semantic Differ- 
ential of Osgood, Suci and Tannen- 
baum (1957) as the instrument. for 
assessing the significance of the ink- 
blots thereby adding new dimensions 
to our understanding of the stimulus 
value of these test materials (Little, 
1959; Rabin, 1959; Zax and Loiselle, 
in press). 

Many of these studies have provided 
valuable data which controvert intui- 
tive impressions about the meaning 
conveyed by the blots thereby afford- 
ing a sounder basis for the interpreta- 
tion of responses. Nothing, however, 
has been done to determine the extent 
to which the discovered patterns are 
simply a function of blot structure or 
whether the order in which the cards 
are presented is a factor in the im- 
pression conveyed. Since the plates are 
nearly always administered in the 
standard order such a distinction may 
appear trivial. From the practical 
viewpoint of interpretation, however, 


У The authors gratefully acknowledge the as- 
sistance of F. С. Benham, University of Ro- 
Chester in processing the data of this study. 


ісапсе. 


it takes siderable signif 
it takes on considerable sig d that 


For example, it may be, iun bea 
Card I, which has surprising!y ine 
rather consistently rated as highly Po 
tent and of negative value (^4 Пе 
1959; Rabin, 1959; Zax and Loise ај 
in press) when presented in the put 
position, is viewed much more Per 
tively when some control is hel leal- 
order. In that case difficulty и а 
ing with this plate is more li ation 
function of the fact that the situa p 
is a new and unstructured 9n je to 
any disturbing quality attribute nilar 
configurations of the blot. intet 
reasoning might apply to the plots 
pretation of reactions to other i in 
which, by virtue of their posit inex” 
the usual series, offer new and ¥ 
pected challenges. | | бал“ 
Only the studies of Rabin ane 953) 
derson (1947) and Maradie M as 
have addressed themselves n of net 
„det 
usual. or 
were compared to ones given b еї. 
plates presented in the reverse " vere 
While no tests of significance onta 
done, the orthodox order of pr ighe! 
tion was noted to result in S is con 
W% and F+%,. Maradie Mer 
cerned with the effect of card EH à e 
productivity. Using 10 different c ug 
in a Latin Square design an kd 
that regardless of order of P cit 
tion the later appearing blo 
ed more responses than the 
ones. Jp er t ар 
It is the purpose of this рар ап гы 
ply the Semantic Differentia ne el 
vestigation of the influence к i uli 
der of presentation on the jots- f 
value of the Rorschach ink ture S 
cause of the exploratory eses wi 
this study no specific hypot? 
be advanced. 


ea 


N 
IELvIN 2АХ AND Ropert Н. LOISELLE 


METHOD 


Paty ан study were two groups 
at the Unive undergraduate students 
esie ћу ge of Rochester, none 
ach or s ad ever taken the Rorsch- 
mean Be the blots before. The 
ing from TE group was 19.62 rang- 
years 9 mo ов 3 months to 20 
ће mean one hs. For the other group 
of from 18 5e Was 19.35 with a range 
months. years 3 months to 21 years 
Sev . 

Emann Bee each of the three 
selected on Н erential factors were 
and judged ба basis of their loadings 

hese ie evance to the inkblots. 
Used in an » | e the same as those 
oiselle наа study by Zax and 
randomly press). The scales were 
orders uud ни in 10 different 

П such a у; booklets were assembled 
in random o. that the 10 orders fell 
rol for an positions providing a con- 
Operate in order effects which might 
"tings. the makings of successive 

Both 


booklets oups of Ss were given these 
he tating o uning; in addition to 
tic Differ scales, the standard Seman- 
sgoog c tal instructions used by 
modif al (1957) with minor 
that inkblote to acount for the fact 
Were sive and not verbal concepts 
struction rated. After reading the 
Е opportu, and having been allowed 

b Was sate i to ask uestions, €a 
Ао with in an individual testing 
119 Made ка standard set of inkblots 
te the case is gm ratings for each card. 
pret’ 15 = one group (henceforth 
thoehted m Group S) the blots were 
[s Case of Ü the standard order. In 
са Ub refers he second group ( hence- 
oj ds Were ed to as Group M) the 
44е 5 асс arranged іп 10 different 
са Е so КЕ to а Latin Square 
Cent Position each card appeared in 
on and Гај once and was pre 

Are? Once, Ea pied by a given car 
isted Ja of these orders, which 
i by Maradie (1953), was 
е randomly selected $s- 
Ps all ratings were com 


pleted in from 20 to 50 minutes. 
RESULTS 


Ratings for each card on each of 
the 21 scales were tabulated separate- 
ly for both groups and an analysis of 
the directional trends was made. Rat- 
ings in position one, two and three 
were combined as were ratings of 
five, six and seven. Thus for each 
scale the groups were compared on 
the number of ratings nearest the left 
end of the continuum, the number of 
neutral ratings (position four), and 
the number nearest the right extreme 
of the continuum. The chi square 
technique was applied to the 210 
comparisons (21 ratings for each of 
10 inkblots). The results of these an- 
alyses are found in Table I, 


TABLE I 
1 Cards on Which Significant 
were Found Between 
Groups. 
ed term denotes the direction 
roup 5 exceeded Group M. 


Scales 
arge-SMALL, ANGU- 
d, RECKLESS- 


Scales anc 
Differences 


The capitaliz 
in which G 


Cards 

І wis -FOOLISH, 1 
LAR-round, HOT-col 
cautious, SHARP-dull 


II FAIR-unfair 

III FAIR-unfair, hard-SOFT, strong- 
WEAK 
kind-CRUEL, fast-SLOW 


У tense-RELAXED 
BEAUTIFUL-ugly, CLEAN-dirty, 


VI 
angular-ROUNDED 

vil BEAUTIFUL-ugly, CLEAN-dirty, 
large-SMALL, ACTIVE-passive, FAST- 
slow, HOT-cold, SHARP-dull 

vill clean-DIRTY, fair-UNFAIR, kind- 
CRUEL, HARD-soft, MASCULINE- 
feminine, hot-COLD, TENSE-relaxed 

I kind-CRUEL 


x 
X rough -SMOOTH 


that significant dif- 
ferences were found in a total of 32 
of the scales. Ona purely chance basis 
it would be expected that approxi- 
mately 1 analyses out of the 210 
would achieve significance at the five 
percent level. 
To check the 
number of significant c 


It will be noted 


possibility that. this 
hi-squares was 
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not simply a function of the unrelia- 
bility of the rating scales, it was felt 
that comparisons should be made be- 
tween the group which rated the cards 
in the standard order and a different 
group which had likewise rated the 
cards in the usual order. Since the 
ratings of a group of 40 males of ap- 
proximately the same age and educa- 
tion were available they were used for 
this purpose. It was found that there 
were significant differences between 
these groups on only 13 scales, essenti- 
ally what would be expected on a 
chance basis. This lent weight to the 
contention that most of the differences 
between Group S and Group M stem- 
med from the order in which the blots 
were rated. 

In interpreting Table I it should be 
kept in mind that in only 16 of the 32 
scales showing a significant change 
was there actually a reversal in rating 
pattern, i. e. a predominance of rat- 
ings toward the left side of the con- 
tinuum in one group and a predomi- 
nance of ratings toward the right side 
in the other. Even when this was the 
case the reversals were not extreme 
ones. In the most typical case there 
were nearly equal numbers of ratings 
toward the extremes in Group M 
while in Group S there had been a 
clear predominance of ratings toward 
one of the extremes. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it would be most accurate to 
say that Group S saw the first card 
as more foolish, smaller, more angular, 
hotter, more reckless and sharper than 
did those in Group M. This does not 
imply that Group M viewed blot I as 
wise, large, rounded, cold, cautious 
and dull to any significant degree. 


DISCUSSION 


In interpreting the results of this 
study it is necesary to consider the 
possibility that some of the signific- 
ant chi-squares reported in Table I 
are attributable to chance. Therefore 
only the blots showing change on the 
Breatest number of scales can be con- 
sidered to have been affected by the 
changed order of presentation. An in- 
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spection of the table reveals that 2d 
of the cards are therefore particu a 
noteworthy, I, VII, VIII. On са on 
significant differences were foun hers 
six scales while on each of the ot? zi 
seven scales showed significa! 
changes. = 
The changes in the impression A 
veyed by Card I when its pon aueh 
altered are not surprising alth not 
the nature of these changes У eel 
easily interpreted. It has а st in 
thought that Card I as the "i os 
the series of unstructured stimu tuliies 
ed a particular threat. Earlier Ed an 
(Little, 1959; Rabin, 1959; Zax ааз 
Loiselle, in press) revealed that й 
indeed evaluated negatively, we clear 
as potent and active. The ee random 
cut change resulting from the ra ot і 
ization of the order of presenta he aC 
that on several dimensions © less 2€ 
tivity factor it is seen as being е is а 
tive. On the other hand oie posi 
significant change toward a тог“ me 
tive evaluation on only one ss p^ 
evaluative scales and toward Te 
tency on only one of the scales ese 
that factor and it is presuma 
features which should logic. 
most closely related to threat | 
ing the matter of factor s in 
however, an examination © Я 
dividual scales which change Iis al- 


the exception of larger, suggest паше 
ог perhaps more neutra ss 4 

har Foolish, angular, hot, rec Jes pe 
sharp. Parenthetically, it огу t 
noted that in the vast MJ" fica” 
scales which did not show m mor. 
changes there was a trend and ? 
Ss to view the blot positive ties. И 
tribute to it less potent ques y v 
The findings related to ight De 
are in keeping with what а ast 
been expected. When it is га 2 lo: 
first of a series of all-colot nes 

which follows four achromatl¢ ore Jer 
is viewed as dirtier, crueler, ™° old 

fair, harder, more masculine 
and more tense than when its 
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vari iffi = 
eee ee in dealing with this 
аи the ae be viewed in part 
е Набот m to a sudden change in 
developed o the stimulus after 5 had 
Wa cn something of a set for what 
tions in ut Ns actual configura- 
Color may r ot. or particularly the 
eleme ay therefore be less crucial 

Th nts than has been thought. 
on Miu in seven of the scales 
teresting е УП was rated аге in- 
Ppareniy ic somewhat surprising. 
series jp an its usual position in the 
(more bes a pue attractive stimulus 
ast, hor px. clean, small, active, 
tion Sande лагр) than when its posi- 
Passive E: (more ugly, dirty, large, 
that it ig Poke cold, dull). The fact 
to follow pus the first broken blot 
olor and three which are darker in 
this, pier; unbroken may account for 
Spite of pales in dealing with VII in 
, 9- the relief it seems to offer as 


^ Stm 
ч ilu z А 
Sign th 5 may ђе a more serious 


N ra 5 


X is also interesting. It sug- 


ride a "nii E x 
ny influence their position 


Tw SUMMARY 

О gri E 

Rorschach aes of 40 females rated the 

аис Dipa ан on 21 of the Se- 

“ach facto; “erential scales; seven from 

a „ће is One group (Group S) rat- 

“hile th Ots in the standard order 
€ second group (Group M) 
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made ratings with the cards being pre- 
sented in 10 different orders following 
a Latin Square design. Four Ss select- 
ed at random were presented with the 
plates in each of the 10 orders. It was 
found that on Cards I, VII and VIII 
there were significant differences in 
the distributions of ratings on six, 
seven and seven scales respectively. 
Тће implication of these findings for 
the interpretation of responses to each 


of these blots was discussed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Loosli-Usteri, M. Manuel pratique 
du Test de Rorschach. Paris: Her- 
mann. 1958. 216 pp. $4.50. 


This practical manual of the Rorschach 
Test is an enlarged and revised edition of one 
originally published in 1938. Its Swiss author 
died recently. She was one of the earliest 
writers on the test; her first Rorschach work 
appeared in 1929. The new edition contains 
much more information than does the 1938 
one, making the manual more helpful both 
in the interpretation of single test records 
and in arriving at a theoretical understanding 
of the test. The first edition dealt primarily 
with children’s records and its sample records 
were those of children. The new book pre- 
sents fairly extensive interpretations of six in- 
dividual records, all six obtained from adults. 
The author's interpretation of the records 
and of the theories underlying the test are 
essentially the same as those of the majority 
of Rorschach perceptanalysts. It rests on two 
main principles. One, that formal aspects as 
well as verbal content of test responses are 
indispensable for best results. Second, that 
certain psychoanalytic generalizations, especi- 
ally those concerning the lasting influence of 
early childhood subject-parents relationship 
and of psychosexual development, can be ap- 
plied to the test findings and can make them 
more meaningful. Loosli-Usteri belonged to 
the pioneers who contributed to the test 
after publication of the ""Psychodiagnostics.'" 


The author emphasizes the complexity and 
subtlety of the interpretation of test data. Ac- 
cording to her (and she is not alone in this 
belief), the interpretation. cannot be done 
routinely (or mechanically) because it par- 
takes of both art and science. Nevertheless 
she tries to be as systematic, as explicit and 
discursive, as possible. The clear and succinct 
way, in which she formulates most of the 
rules used by her in drawing conclusions 
from the scored test data or directly from 
verbal content, is one of the great assets of 
this manual, The author thus appeals both 
to the practical clinician and to the theorist 
in search of hypotheses. Lucidity and brevity 
are outstanding characteristics of the author, 
who was an enthusiastic and successful teach- 
er. 

The examiner is told to keep the subject 
good humored. He should exert pressure to 
obtain at least one response per plate but 
should not jeopardize the subject's willing co- 


operation, Loosli-Usteri did not тановы 
her interpretation of the record, respi baa 
spontaneously added during the pue EA 
did she omit responses which the Au da 
tried to withdraw later, during the PH e 
Neither testing of limits nor stopwatch s 
used. On the other hand, following Mo 
thaler, the author made it a point A ant 
which plates were liked best and which that 
because she took very seriously the d she 
each plate tests a specific attitude. га Lo 
subscribed to Mohr's notion that plates ^ ra 
IV reflect a. basic attitude toward fano 
plates VII and IX measure attitude iata 
the mother. The father element is a580 other 
with the dark or black color, the fe we 
element with the white central colon ове 
know, such facile applications of PO. 
alytically inspired symbols are not ЈЕ test И 
The author divided the process 5 ascs. I^ 
terpretation into four distinct P s (sym 
the first one, the tabulated componen alyzed: 
bols) and their numerical ratios uae (colo? 
The second phase deals with shoc ei. „im | 
dark, initial or plate I, movement, = a 
hibitions and defenses. Loosli-Uste?. uent 
long list of shock criteria and consed em 
found shocks in a large percentage 
cords. The manual has a table af 
quency of each shock in records ° hich i$ А | 
mal men and 70 normal women, W net 
rare bit of statistics. She gave mam it те“ 
statistical details about these 170 aie pased 
cords. In addition, she provided 1:63 sene? 
on records of 65 Geneva boys and “ears: phe 
girls, between the ages of 9 and 12 un s of а 
third phase of interpretation anh be inter” 
search for components which cou er int 
preted symbolically. Here is rom, ке right 
ive “educated guesses”. The анін asp t ed 
pointed out that either a forma) ail s js 
verbal content can convey informa я со! 
bolically disguised. А synthesis ве; 
ditions is attempted in the last Р nalitY, ici- 
The manual is limited to ne anc jp 
scription and contains but few Er di: em 
dental references to neuropsychiatr ог 
es. In its essentials it follows the st 
ach tradition as does the vast 
publications on the test. The he 
ment is viewed as an obstacle in a a 
an (apparently direct) expression acit 
scious instincts, of the "interior 1o! 
therefore repression of M (or 15 E 
cal correlates) facilities adaptation mar | 
The color responses are divided P 


aman nan 
pti d 
dap” sco 
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to d " xs 
Binders es superficial ones (according to 
ће division "y n noting о55з2:900рош 
Positive and ne = ar responses into signs of 
cept that red de eee attitudes, ex- 
cates repression of ans whatever plate) indi- 
of guilt, Loo ‘he aggressiveness and a sense 
Shock indicat d pe ЈЕ био Пак 
that the alee а “constitutional” anxiety and 
and positi eq, s па тв responses were highly 
19у; no [ra ted with "acquired" anx- 
eL she ER тан ing, no "acquired" anxiety. 
Ported by НЕ: ri T (о the statement, sup- 
jects, Пећ ed. data, that in normal sub- 
When clog ee Ing responses are frequent 
Versa, ТЕ the Ap enses are frequent, and vice 
Tesponses m 2 solute number of light shading 
Anxiety, Hom em the degree of "acquired" 
as more an mals would have to be classified 
TOtics and SIUE than the numerous neu- 
Shading res Psychotics who produce fewer 
In this [QE than do the normals. 
We need ee field progress is slow. What 
as ification ст all is a systematization and 
Process of i the basic concepts and of the 
к divine elatione Loosli-Usteri has 
poi has given us contribution in these areas 
int about thie p and HOT many a specific 
-These Ес of this or that test 
варат p. points of analysis will be 
Y by the clinical psychologist 


1 ants to impr : 
Саре, o improve his skill and know- 
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Meili- 
Angst: Divoretzki, Gertrud, Lust Und 
Репо fen Momente in der 
Uude, m ettsentwicklung Zweier 
ants o pleasure and Fear: Determi- 
мо Bro prsonnlity Development of 
Uber, 19 uers), Bern: Verlag Hans 
This p 9. 112 pp. $2.50. 


aq; 115 is ә 
це пзе бола study of two well 
ang Ted omina; E one of whom was motivat- 
que, PE other ^ ly by a search for pleasure 
the wear. The 2 ће desire to avoid and con- 
(i oys’ mor consist of diary entries of 
obse. Children’s 2: Observations by the author 
i ел ана eighbor) , comments by other 
"i the boys’ own verbal expres- 
c wher ee and feelings. The 
ara Years respe [SHE boys were twelve and 
Wag eluded ‘ctively. No formal test data 
done), pma apparently no testing 
Я Е $m pro pp y nological differences 
and the aut lers were striking from 
10r shows how these basic 
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differences persisted through the years and 
how modifications in the boys’ attitudes with- 
out any basic personality change could be 
observed during the nine year period. 

This monograph is not only a demonstra- 
tion of the observational method in person- 
ality research but it shows (though only on 
one pair of subjects) the growth of two basic- 
ally different attitudes. The older brother 
followed the pleasure principle; his desires 
were far more important to him than the 
objects of his desires. He looked upon the 
world as a source of pleasure and at times 
of disappointments; his personal development 
required that he gradually learn to control 
the primary expansiveness with ап increas- 
ing tendency to compensate in fantasy for 
frustrations in reality, The ego-development 
was gradual and slow. The younger brother 
as motivated primarily by a desire to avoid 
danger and looked upon the world as a task 
which had to be solved and conquered; 


his growth consisted of a gradual extension 
“territory of security” in which he 
rapidly and he 


wa 


of the 
could be active. His ego grew 
internalized readily the norms and behavior 
adult environment. His feel- 
ing of security grew with the number and 
complexity of tasks which he learned to mas- 
ter, The author does not claim that children 
and adults can be readily divided into these 
two types. On the contrary, she views these 
two forms of being-in-becoming as extreme 
between which all humans oscillate. 
brothers happen to differ so much 
well the extremes of the 


pleasure-counterphobic dimension. This study 
reflects the influence of existentialism in the 
sense that while it emphasizes traits which 
ther universal it describes the uniquely 
n which the brothers manifest- 
ed the universal. This very well written mon- 
graph will be of particular interest to psycho- 
logists concerned with child development al- 


though the implications have a much wider 


application. 


patterns of the 


poles 
‘These two 
as to exemplify 
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Opler, Marvin. Culture and Mental 
Health, New York: McMillan & Co. 
Pp. 555, $8.75. 

Since the turn of the century, social scient- 
ovided us with a large number of 
dies. Most of the studies 
o show the similarities and 
institutional and 


ists have рг 
cross-cultural stu 
have attempted t 
differences between the 
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value systems of various cultures. None of 
these studies has specifically attempted to fo- 
cus upon and compare the abnormalities of 
behavior found in different cultures. The 
present volume endeavors to do so by juxta- 
posing numerous discrete and independent 
studies dealing with the psychopathology 
which is noted in different cultures. Some of 
these studies were already in print, while 
others are new, However, such an approach 
falls short of the author's aim of understand- 
ing psychopathology and mental health of 
different cultures in that nowhere in this 
book is this diversified material synthesized. 
Such a synthesis could have enabled the read- 
er to see the complexity and diversity of the 
problem or may have enabled the emergence 
of some general principles from this data, 
possibly applicable to different cultures, In 
the reviewer's opinion, this appears to be a 
basic deficiency of such diverse collections of 
writings at one place. 

The author of the present volume is a pro- 
fessor of sociology at Cornell University who 
has worked on various projects in India. In 
this volume, he attempts to compare the 
pathology found in technologically advanced 
societies with that found in pre-literate soci- 
eties (Zulus, Red Indian, etc.) and attempts 
to set such comparison in a world-wide per- 
spective. He attempts to do this by drawing 
upon the studies done in five different con- 
tinents. 

Perhaps the greatest pitfall in such studies 
is an ethnocentric approach to the dynamics 
and pathology of other cultures, Here the 
danger always remains that one may im- 
pose the diagnostic labels and categories 
which were developed in the Western, Anglo- 
Saxon, technologically advanced societies 
upon non-Western societies, thus destroying 
the reality of other cultures. In this volume 
such an approach is occasionally found. For 
example, the reaction of Zulus (Loudon) in 
the face of industrialization (and, hence, the 
shift in the male-female role) is labelled as 
hysteria. One wonders whether at this stage 
of our knowledge of cross-cultural pathology 
it may not be better essentially to describe, 
then relate the pathological manifestation to 
its antecedent and current cultural conditions 
rather than label it. It would appear to be 
rewarding if one could, like the Japanese 
(Caudill) , find new labels which would be 
more fitting than. the existing ones to the 
indigenous psychopathology. 

Yet the book does lend itself to some type 
of cross-cultural comparison and many prin- 
ciples can be drawn by a diligent study of 
these cultures by the reader himself. One 
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such example is the effect upon individua 
of migration from an agrarian enone i 
(where the family ties are usually close) h 
an industrial-urban community. Tires ire 
studies are reported in the book. Ina ‘aa 
three communities studied - Peru, A 
and Singapore - it has been found RAE 
only such immigrants encounter cone 
stre: and tension in adjusting [0 pala ан 
life, but that each specific culture proe ce 
its own variant of maladjustment. one 
ample, the Peruvians develop physi + per 
toms and try to return to the origina 1xiety 
conditions; the Algerians show more A rail 
over control of impulses, and Hindu ne inti 
to Singapore show a higher rate of y with 
breakdown. Such studies, in conjunc islands 
the studies done in the South Sea echan- 
(Spiro), suggest that the defense „ссе 
isms which develop and can operate thresh 
fully within a culture do have trean ai 
hold and limits beyond which а 
provide the necessary binding of ane secially 

That the role of the culture, D, is 
the structure of the family relations i 
one of the most important factors © 


tic 


in 


er in 
5 


checking or enhancing mental mmuni! 
"hose CO! 

brought home soundly. Those ¢ sre foun 

where cooperation and support ? ; to melt 


s 3 selves less „de 
within the family lend remsa s ade 
tal illness than otherwise. It is Ма oic ont 
clear that the type of psychosis the 


о WH a 
develops is colored by the хината а е, thé 
type of family composition. For are with’ 
Japanese schizophrenics are far E n 
drawn than Americans; in NeW 


i ; ifferent 
Irish and Italians develop qen a 
T + deed, we 
psychotic symptoms, It would, on Ur io 
ing for too much at this stage int! 


"ul 
Y enecific factors 10 
ledge to know which specific f niributt 


It should be mentioned " 
logical problems of rcliability of Ms the d 
made on alien cultural patterns ar «ses ат 
idity of the instruments used ice rem vt 
measure certain dependent able э 0 


f ie 
unresolved. Yet these studie c c p 
knowledge and understanding. евро e ib 
bution will be even greater if сет! et 
results are found either in two n sU ce? af 
tures or in the same culture at Vue | 
periods, just as the findings и; Mine! 
study in Algeria (De Vos anc repo! 


found to be similar to the one ty age: 
the Bleulers a quarter of a ae 

In the United States, Faris. 
and Redlich and others have em 
show the ecological factors in mc 


^od 
n и btain 
Their approach has been to 0 
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А repens of на receiving psychiatric 
dis Se eee of the patient in the 
iem ad dE of the community is then ob- 
related As he two Sets. of variables are cor- 
tis ee somewhat varied approach to study 
culture X ps strains of a culture and sub- 
thor d iscussed by Н. B. Murphy. The 
Patients ed the list of all mentally ill 
ethnic, mote noted Which of the 
Most anaon ee or economic groups lend 
Studied the Het to mental illness, and then 
may contrib IUS within this group which 
Which RS to pathology. The groups 
Ness are als ute most and least to mental ill- 
tremely Pie compared. This chapter is ex- 
stimulating пазов, for the reader. Other 
and Sanus. Napters are by Carstairs, Jaco 
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The chapters on Negroes by Kardiner, on 
Mental Hospitals in America by Kennard and 
on Cultural Background of Mental Health 
by Opler are essentially repetitious and add 
litle to our knowledge. 

Although the book contains some chapters 
written by psychologists, it attempts to de- 
limit the bounds of mental illness by main- 
taining that the study of mental illness falls 
within the discipline of psychiatry alone. By 
such a stand, or by implicitly so defining 
mental illness, the book leaves out many of 
the fine works done by psychologists not 
only in this country but also in other parts 


of the world. 


SoHAN LAL SHARMA 
Los Angeles Psychiatric Service 
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Sanchez, Garcia, Jose, Importancia 
del Test de Rorschach en el estudio 
de la personalidad y de la cultura. Re- 
vista de la Sanidad de Policia, 1958, 
18, 133 - 140. 

A general discussion of the value of the 
Rorschach in the study of cultural differences 
in personality. 

Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. Unc grave 
maladie subie pendant la premiere an- 
nee put-elle compromettre l'evolution 
de la personalite? А Crianca Portu- 
guesa, 1959, 18, 5-92. 

The author discusses 13 cases in which 
serious illnesses during the first year of life 
crcated serious obstacles to development. 


Klijnhout, Adolph E. Clef Szon- 
dienne. А Crainca Portuguesa, 1959, 
18, 29-42, 

А new scoring and interpretation method 
is presented for the Szondi. 


Klijnhout, Adolph E. La significa- 
tion de la fonction primaire. А Cri- 
anca Portuguesa 1959, 18, 61-96. 

The author uses the Rorschach to clarify 
some notions of personality structure. 


Piotrowski, Z, A. Revision del met- 
odo de Rorschach. Archivos de Crim- 
inologia, Nuero-Psiquiatria у Discip- 
linas Conexas, 1959, 7, 643-669. 


A discussion of recent modifications of the 
Rorschach technique. 


Cotte, 8 & Roux, С. The house di- 
vided. Etudes de Neuro-psychopatho- 
logie infantile, 1950, 8, 69 - 103. 

A clinical study of children's feelings re- 
garding family dissolution and tension. by 
means of the Rorschach, drawings of houses, 
and the Binet-Simon, 


Ray, P. C. The children of the Abor 
and Gallong. Education and Psycho- 
logy, 1959, 6, 1 - 72. 

A psychocultural study of the children of 
two tribes in India. Rorschach findings are 


compared with those of other anthropological 
studies. 


Schachter, M. & Cotte, S. Etude psy- 
chodiagnostique d'un nouveau groupe 
de triplets. Acta geneticae, medicae et 
gemellologiae, 1959, 8, 347, 360. 


A clinical Study of a set of triplets by 
means of the Rorschach and Buck's H-T-P. 


Kamiya, Miyeko. Psychiatric os 
on leprosy. Folia psychiatrica fas 
rologia Japonica, 1959, 13, 143- e 

A comprehensive study of a huge ds 
of patients suffering from leprosy de m 
included psychiatric examination, | beds С йс 
terviews, а questi s, Shors Ser the 
Completion Test, a 1 ingenion tie 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test, ат 
Group Rorschach. 
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sopagnosie. Revue de Psycholog 
pliquee, 1959, 9, 109 - 116. now the 

А case study of aphasia employing and 
Bender jestalt, Rorschach, and visua 
intellectual tests. Р adii 

Sanchez Garcia, Jose. El ита 
en los Indios Aguarunas. Као, n 
Psicologia general y aplicada, 
287 - 390. 

Rorschach protocols and sum сря 
presented for 15 Peruvian Indians 
same tribe. 
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allo studio psicologico della P d па 
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A number of commonalities ате ites: 
the Rorschachs of 60 Italian prostit" 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN 

. PROJECTIVE DRAWINGS 
d 1960 Annual Workshop in Projective 
EN to include Н-Т-Р, Draw-A-Person, 
est, Dray the Unpleasant Concept 
rawing Te , the Eight Card Re- 
at the Rara and doodles, will be conducted 
New i York State Psychiatric Institute, 
ammer, „Сі, this усаг by Emanuel Е. 
ст, Ph.D. and Selma Landisberg, M.A., 


9h y 95.9 
ai 25-28, from 10 AM-I2 and 1-3 PM 


The workshop will provide a grounding in 
fundamentals, and then go on to advanced 
considerations of differential diagnosis, psy- 
chodynamic appraisal, psychological resources 
as treatment potentials, and the application 
of drawings in therapy. The text, The Clini- 
cal Application of Projective Drawings, Char- 
les Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, 
is suggested as preparation for the workshop. 


For information as to admission or re- 
quirements, write to: Miss Selma Landisberg, 
166 East 35th Street, New York 16, New York. 
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ep нај years Bruno Klopfer 
р сета pime morri g 
and its emi of Projective Techniques 
esearch Exe version: the Rorschach 
the Exch; xchange. At its inception 
Outer ionge was essentially the sole 
ach lore io и non of Rorsch- 
ог the th all kinds. It served as agora 
and relire. m group of clinicians 
D d scholars who saw the value 
оте са] w method for diagnostic, the- 
ems аен, and applied prob- 
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Са И зе њи were the creative a- 
ents, an ot Klopfer and his stu- 
tions iege of these early contribu- 
literature X longer quoted in the 
inferred pm they have been 
PSycholo into the body of clinical 
Create du us they did much to 
Psychology ramework of diagnostic 
panded in ue years the Journal ex- 
opfer's size and scope. Under Dr. 
Prognosis ug ance and sensitive to his 
ean или и trends in 
dered ney ле Journal met and engen- 
Chologis needs among clinical psy- 
the Ro sts. It welded a secure place for 
this, Ie schaeh, but it did more than 
Dew ap Ман the development of 
белое to the understanding 
Xperim s Ay and methods for their 
, mental study, Klopfer, always 
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A hich he helped to found are 
chology ng the data of clinical psy- 
menta ith the techniques of experi- 
or кој ychology. It is now common 
through mee data to be processed 
pres ctor analyses and computers. 
5 Am the Journal publishes 
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techniques in a plethora of settings on 
a multiplicity of different practical 
and theoretical problems in many 
fields of study. The Journal and the 
Society for Projective Techniques are 
no longer alone. They have yielded 
their role as sole spokesmen and been 
joined by many others who share the 
burdens of research, teaching and pub- 
lication which no one group or jour- 
nal could conceivably carry. In similar 
fashion Bruno Klopfer's incessant 
teaching efforts have been supplement- 
ed (but not supplanted) by those of 
his many able students who have pro- 
liferated through several professional 
generations. 
Any attempt to describe his role in 
fostering the development of projec- 
tive. psychology will be incomplete. 
Any tribute would be insufficient. We 
have tried in the present issue of the 
ournal not to focus on his direct 
contributions. Rather, it seemed to us 
а more valid picture of them to pub- 
lish a number of papers that would 
never have been written without him, 
even though they may not have speci- 
fied their debt to him. This is what 
happens in a few short professional 
enerations. What was at one time 
someone's great new idea has become. 
so much a part of our professional 
heritage that its paternity 15 lost in 
the family morcs. 
The personal accounts of Bruno 
Klopfer by Evelyn Hooker and Pau- 
line Vorhaus tell us something of 
Bruno as a person. The history of the 
Journal tells something of his develop- 
ment. And the technical papers that 
follow reveal something of the many 
directions of thought which he helped 
to create. 
BERTRAM R. FORER 

Executive Editor 
and the ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE 
AND STAFF EDITORS 
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In writing a biography, one must 
ask one's self two questions: 1). For 
what audience is this intended? 2). 
What is one going into the past to 
discover? 

This history of Bruno Klopfer is 
written more for those readers, present 
and future—who do not themselves 
know the man, than for those of us 
fortunate enough to call him friend 
or teacher. We do not need a histo 
to “know him.” But for those others, 
the question will arise, as it must al- 
ways arise concerning great men of 
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Israel). The money to which his life 
efforts had entitled him could not be 
taken, from Germany. In those last 
days it was his psychologist son who 
supported him; a fact to which he 
made grateful (and probably puz- 
zled) acknowledgement on his death 
bed. 

But we must go back to the boy 
Bruno, who somehow sensed that ego- 
identity for him depended on work- 
ing out a life pattern different from 
his father's. We can wonder whether 
the wish for the sweater instead of the 
jacket, the sandals instead of shoes, 
are not today's residues of early prac- 
tice attempts to be different, and a 
little defiant. But what made him so 
open to the appeal of the intellectual 
life? Bruno himself accounts for it very 
simply. The bad eyesight to which 
he has had to accommodate all his 
life is due to a condition which reaches 
stabilization in adult life and is most 
pronounced in childhood. This condi- 
tion was not diagnosed in Bruno's 
early school years, and so the small boy 
had to concentrate very hard, to make 
up through his keen thinking what 
he could not see with the visual clar- 
ity of the other school boys. He there- 
fore developed a great prowess in 
mental running; outstripping the 
others in the speed and agility of his 
thinking. But outstripping never re- 
sulted in lonely adventuring. Bruno 
Klopfer all his life has been too genu- 
inely related for this. Knowledge was 
always something to bring back to 
share with others. 

Doubtless his second experience 
with a giving woman intensified this 
recognition of the wish to give as 
liberally as he received. For the leisure 
to work for his Ph.D. dissertation came 
about after his ma iage at the age of 
99, when Erna, sharing with him his 
goals and ambitions, continued her 
work as a kindergarten teacher. (Note: 
Bruno received his degree in 1922 from 
the University of Munich when he was 
iust 22.). That her faith in her young 
husband is justified is something 
which we, who are honoring him in 
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this issue of the Journal, know asa 
fact. What is less known is the suc- 
cessful career which had already got 
under way in Germany when Hitler 
came to power. His work at that time 
was focused on educational problems; 
his particular area of interest being the 
“problem child.” In fact, for a period, 
he was educational and psychological 
director in a school for problem chil- 
dren. He also gave weekly radio talks 
on problems of delinquency and pre- 
ventive mental hygiene. 
This interest in children has соп- 
tinued on, as one of his outstanding 
and most engaging characteristics. Те 
witness Bruno administering а Ror- 
Schach to a pre-school child, consti- 
tutes a touching experience in adult 
empathy for a child. Bruno himself 
thoroughly enjoys this “work.” In fact, 
I have heard him distinguish between 
ће "fun" of this, and the word 
"work," clearly indicating that there 
Was no resistance to be overcome in 
doing things with children. Some of 
is publications on childrens’ Ror- 
schachs (1938, 19395, 1939c, 1941, 
1945) car valued testimony 
with, and capacity emphatic- 
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guage, and to exercise his Rorschach 
skill in this new language. Work with 
Dr. Ira Wile, the noted child psychia- 
trist, in his clinic at Mt. Sinai Hospi- 
tal, provided an opportunity both to 
test disturbed children, and to experi- 
ment with the new language. Possi- 
bly the laughter of the children at 
his mistakes was a help both to the 
little patients and to the Rorschach 
expert whose life at that period must 
have been so full of anxiety. For his 
wife had perforce emigrated to South 
America and it was over à year before 
she was able to join him here. 

In April 1935 Dr. Klopfer felt him- 
self ready to start his first Rorschach 
class. (From smiling reports I have 
heard from some of these charter 
students, it seems possible that he 
did a little wishful thinking concern- 
ing his capacity to use English. How- 
ever, they managed, and the per 
sonal communications’ add that it was 
well worth the guessing efforts neces- 
sary on their part.) 

We have now come to the historic 
moment which marks the founding of 
the Rorschach Institute and the Ror- 
schach Research Exchange. The word 
“historic” is here used in its two-fold 
sense, It was an historic (a signifi- 
cant) moment in the history of psy- 
chological testing. Also, the names 
themselves are now а matter of his- 
tory. They have given place to the 
names which imply an enlarged con- 
cept, The Society and the Journal 
for Projective Techniques. But we, 
who can look back, proudly feel that 
the change is one of growth and de- 
velopment only. The sincerity of the 
effort to explore and investigate psy- 
chodynamic processes, , unconscious 
motivation and personality unfolding 
in all its forms, this was present from 
the moment of birth onwa rd. 

For many years Bruno Klopfer 
worked in the dual capacity of direc- 
tor of the Institute and editor of the 
Rorschach Research Exchange. I will 
leave it to others to speak of his ad- 
ministrative and editorial abilitv. But 
none knows better than I of his un- 
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tiring efforts and his enthusiasm; 
sufficiently self-abnegating that I won- 
der whether the often misused words 
“his dedication” may not be „аррго- 
priately applied. As to his title Direc- 
tor” (carrying to some suggestions 
linking it with his country of origin) , 
I would like to refer to Dr. Klopfer's 
comment when, in 1956 he was elected 
President of the Society for Projec- 
tive Techniques. He spoke of the 
"elevation" which the Society has con- 
ferred on him. “For many years I was 
director of this Society. Now I am 


honored by being chosen its presi- 
dent.” 


Bruno Klopfer’s work as psycho- 
therapist is perhaps less widely known, 
although it cannot come as a real 
surprise, even to those who have not 
known this as a fact. His insightful 
approach and his judgment as to what 
individuals can or cannot accept at a 
given moment in their lives, are so 


much a part of himself that they en- 
ter into his casu 
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The Fable 


EVELYN HOOKER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The occasion of honoring Bruno 
Klopfer on his sixtieth birthday would 
be incomplete without some remarks 
about one of the most frequently re- 
curring themes of private conversa- 
tions about him: his extraordinary 
capacity to interpret Rorschach proto- 
cols. The tales told about it have that 
legendary quality found in fables. 

So great is the admiration for this 
accomplishment, and so little under- 
stood is the process by which he does 
it, that even the most solid and sober 
skeptics are heard to use the phrases 
“crystal-ball gazer," or "sheer telepa- 
thy." Indeed, some years ago, when 
Dr. Klopfer had consented to act as a 
"blind judge" of a large series of Ror- 
schach protocols, an eminent psycholo- 
gist suggested setting up a research 
project to analyze “Klopfer analyzing 
Rorschachs." The psychologist went 
on to suggest that a well-known gov- 
ernment agency might give a rescarch 
grant for this purpose. 

Every colleague or student of Dr. 
Klopfer's who has had the opportunity 
to see and hear him at work is strongly 
compelled to try to answer for him- 
self the question, "How does he do 
it?" I, too, as a student and colleague 
of his, have been so compelled. 

A few years ago, I had the privilege 
of seeing and hearing him analyze, in 
succession, 60 Rorschach records as 
part of a research project on homosex- 
uality. As may be imagined, it was a 
time-consuming process, which, very 
fortunately for me, had to occur in the 
Klopfers’ delightful home in Carmel, 
California. For a week, we worked al. 
most "round the clock,” taking time 
out, on the terrace overlooking Carmel 
Valley, for the delicious meals pre- 
pd by Mrs. Klopfer — often with 

a ed rushing from his study at 
ast minute to prepare one of his 


own specialties, No one who has bees 
a guest in that household can or 
the remarkable combination of [006 
for the palate and nourishment for 
the mind and spirit, served € a 
special warmth of friendship and o 
mel April sunshine. All who koo 
them agree that Bruno's greatest р1ес 
of wizardry was finding and marrying 
Erna. The Klopfers are connoisseul 
of the “good life.” . 
There is no better way of describing 
what this means, psychologically, PD 
to use Dr. Klopfer's own words the 
speaking of sell-realization: At ei 
adult level, sell-realization exp 
itself in the ability to form and 5 x 
tain personalized, differentiated, Hity 
reciprocal emotional ties, ће abi rk 
to put oneself into one’s TN 
(Freud's ‘Leistung’) , and finally in ics 
ability to utilize the archaic for s 
of the unconscious for creative " JF 
poses. . . Only a person with an he 
timal degree ol interaction Date 
all spheres of living [italics mil 


! i) усеп d 
and intercommunication between on, 
parts of the personality organiza th 


can develop the seed-crystals T hunc 
formation of a structural and ће 


but from the texture of his OW? pjes 
experience. The truth of the, h 
about his uncanny wizardry Wit gam 
Rorschach has, I think, the d the 
source: the struggle to understar в 
inner world — his own and othe sal 
in both its idiosyncratic and што“ (о 
dimensions, but always to relate « the 
the outer world. The one inform? cal 
other, in a process with rec!l 
feedback. ё 
Dr. Marvin Spiegelman em fis те: 
sonal conversation) describec о well 
markable talent and its source $ 
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that I asked him to put it in writing: 
Bruno is a real phenomenologist. His 
gift, as I see it, is a fantastic ability 
to keep one foot firmly anchored in 
the inner world and the other foot 
in the outer world, with a free inter- 
play between them, allowing for mu- 
tual enrichment and correction. There 
are people who know more about the 
unconscious and others who know 
oes external reality (though 
scd dus but I don't know anyone 
frag чне combine this knowledge the 
fully ~ an He can thus work care- 
cmd vith Rorschach responses, relate 
Gave пивари and meaningfully to 
а pithy ony. data, and come up with 
MA cad statement which neatly en- 
do ek the situation. That he can 
dnd e ae: a good critical function 
А ull | show verve, imagination, 
all oie and humor is a delight to 
nese m ~ him in action. His human- 
his ke nd empathy, I think, result from 
he ерла close access to himself and 
orld. 

an completely with every word 
panne extraordinarily well-put state- 
n еи would like to illustrate Dr. 
with aly phenomenological approach, 
lume pithiness, imagination, anc 
my ~ with examples chosen from 
ape recordings of the 60-record 


analy: lings of 

Ba All of his wisdom and wit 

: а і а H . 

üni heard in rich detail in these 
que, spoken documents. They 


m properly to be placed in a na- 
ords. pa of psychological rec 
lis p Following а protocol through 
meee is like focussing an electron- 
had г оп а field in which опе 
ag erio seen only the dimmest 
lis es and blurred shadows. Under 
fuos oo clear patterns emerge: 
person with the individuality of the 
ing. Н whose personality one is study- 
а е еге 15 по clinical stereotype, but 
Blea — thinking, feeling, an 
reality “tite a world of recognizable 
not es his is not to say that he does 
asked e errors especially when he is 
from life operate without the clues 
alae Hd history data which would 

im to modify the fragile and 
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idiosyncratic clues [rom the Ror- 
schach. The more unambiguous the 
description of the personality and the 
less stereotyped, in the current jargon 
of the clinician, the greater is the 
probability of its being either true 
or not, as distinguished from its being 
generally true only because, at some 
level, it is true of everybody. In se- 
lecting illustrations, I have tried to 
avoid the spectacular — tempting as 
it was. Instead, I have chosen exam- 
ples which will delineate his character- 
istic ways of working. 

The first example is selected to 
show the way in which he is able to 
understand the private world of the 
person whose responses he is studying 
because he enters into it and it enters 
into him. At times it is difficult to 
ascertain whose associations are being 
expressed, unless one is following the 
srotocol visually! It is as if he tried 
to think the way the subject does, to 
anticipate what the next response will 
be. This is shown, ] think, in his in- 
terpretation of the following responses 
to Card П: 

Looks like a wound of some sort, or a 

crab. Nosebleed I associate with the wound. 

Has a sort of uterine look about it, I see 

two little dogs facing each other, with 

something between them—a bone of some 
sort or a— They change into bears now. 

There's a certain butterfly appearance to 

the lower red portion. Red socks. A clamp- 

ing device. A burst of some sort. I get a 

general sense of ugliness in the sense of 

blood. Also a female sexual appearance of 


some sort. 


He read through 
as the red socks, 


the responses as far 
together with the 
inquiry (omitted here) , commenting 
briefly as he went, and then paused, 
saying, “He really embraces the color, 
and wallows in it. It still is balanced 
in favor of FC, but the way he uses 
the color on the wound, and the deli- 
cate shading of color, and then the 
red socks. That really sounds to me 
like a genuine masochistic character. 
In this case it would be cultural mas- 
ochism, not primary masochism, He 
is very differentiated and subtle. The 
way he really bathes in the red gives 
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me the feeling that there is some very 
refined form of masochism involved. 
Each time I say something, the next 
response in the record illustrates it! 
He sees the red socks, and then a 
clamping device; then a burst of some 
sort; then comes back to the nose- 
bleed and a female sexual appearance. 
He never gives me a chance to stay 
with my own associations! He steals 
my thoughts." 


I have chosen the second example 
from a different subject to show how 
he relates the inner to the outer (as 
Dr. Spiegelman has described it) and 
how, with humor and imagination, he 
is able to describe the person in 
phrases so vivid that he comes alive. 
Because of space limitations, I shall 
excerpt sections of the protocol (with- 
out the inquiry), together with the 
running commentary. On Card I the 
responses were: 

Well, the first things I see are bats. Do 

you want the overall, or the component 

parts? Looks like an Aztec bronze, dug up 
somewhere, and all encrusted with stuff, 

Possibly a couple of lobster claws at the 

top. Let's see if I see anything else. Might 


be some kind of marine animal—some 
kind of ray. 


The commentary by Dr. Klopfer: “I 
am impressed with the circumspect 
way in which he formulates his con- 
cepts, asking immediately whether you 
want the overall or the component 
parts. From the quantitative picture 
(the profile, at which he had looked 
earlier), you can see that this is only 
an attempt to get a legitimate excuse 
to follow his own inclinations to stick 
to the overall. He is very concerned 
(in the Inquiry) as to whether it's 
one bat or several bats, but settles for 
the usual concept. Immediately, he 
Specifies the shading, calling it *mot- 
Чед texture’ (Inquiry). I would say 
that this is a fellow who makes it his 
business to be extremely conscious and 
aware of what's going on in his mind. 
The only deviation from the W re- 
sponse is the lobster claws, which 
shows that one of the reasons for his 
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circumspect behavior is concern about 
aggression." 


On Card II the responses were: v 
This is the right way up, or doesn't it 
matter? I don't know why marine, but it 
seems like more lobsters, the feclers. I 
suppose that's the color that does that 
It could be, also—looking at the space 
it could be the drawing of a machine: the 
cross-section of a cylinder, with gases e 
ing on up through and exploding uo 
the white space. Looks very ale zo 
way, too. These other appendages up he 
(red) —I don't get anything. 


Тће commentary: "Has ће had "i 
contact with the Rorschach? Ged 
“Then he is extremely sensitive to He 
implications of this procedure. lor 
does the same thing with the y 
on this card. I would say that "m 
kind of intellectual introspection my: 
be the major preoccupation O See 
life. I have the idea of a writer. 5 a 
how he describes Card II! He ter 
brilliant phenomenologist, no па à 
what he does with it. And, peto 
that, he has ever so slightly a senis 
of humor: 'Looks very rockety те Д 
way.’ І can almost hear him сћиске. 
And I can hear Dr. Klopfer chuc 
as he says it, 


On Card III the responses we id be 
Well, seems like two figures which MCN a 
caricatures of people, persons done Ji sea 
bird slant. Seems to be two n аг 
horses. Let's see what the bird-persom yn 
holding in their hands, reaching * 


in dow” 
ward. They seem to be reaching hing 


ров“ 
еп“ 


те: 


tion. Both are very symmetrical. 
tral one—I don't make anything ed m 
Well, I would say they have high h 

claws of a bird, if it was a bird. | 


ver 

The commentary: “How very -> the 
‘Persons with a bird slant.’ I i pipi! 
feeling that he has developed [gis іп" 
superb and smooth mastery of зеорје 
tellectual processes of all the ] па 
we have thus far seen. It lacks ;hich 
brilliance У js 


way, the kind of = ~ IE 
comes out of chaotic теа wis 
too well organized for that. Ot i 


zn 
Fia DEC. Т0) * amaz 
it is real perfectionism. It's à 
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how anybody can be as logical in his 
ine oe performance. He talks and 
ар E deals with a mathematical 
rad a. There is no facet of the ma- 

lal which he does not immediately 
respond to." 


The res : 
€ responses on Card VI were: 


wo do to call everything а bear- 
like ane IM because it's stretched out 
motif B i eos seen some kind of Indian 
Mexico mate top part, in here: а New 
eine bee decoration, probably rep- 
paintin E cathers such as they use in their 
quite Heo koming it sideways, we have 
а boat Win Shject floating on the water, 
flected, an Y й sail or superstructure re- 
on the E пее could be water plants 
way (V) re хор that's quite good. This 
Now wait don't seem to do too much. 
icicle face: а minute! This could be an 
dripped Es. long nose, where the water 
collects pong the chin— ike something that 
could ed à rain spout. The whole motif 
on an ЕЕ of those medieval halberds 
have thio > design, A pole. This would 
the ло as A pole at the bottom, and 
part, du rowing two heads, the chopping 
I don’t i offered quite a bit of variation. 
now what the light spots are. 


T 
i qc ament “Oh, this is price- 
ES oudn t do to call everything 
stretched in rug just because it's 

have d out like that.’ He is a dear! 
ва the side-thought that he must 
end) E friend of Dr. X /a mutual 
ing-out He comes as close to the act- 
ing is t proportion, because his shad- 
It it oe between Fc and FK. 
Would i all on the Fc side, there 
Comes e no problem. The humor 
interesting a the icicle face again. An 
he пе point is that in spite of 
ing of ectualization there is no feel- 
What hs d compulsive setup, because 
le does does with his impulses is that 
isolate th t repress them and he doesn t 
bermits bens but filters them before he 

hey h himself to be spontaneous. 
Careful ave to go through this very 
Permits еа filter before he 
Us like S iu ed to be spontaneous. 

ter ei Me advertisement for the new 
through?" ettes, "The flavor comes 


In the final summary Dr. Klopfer 
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calls this man a "razor-edge perfection- 
ist." "Now we see the razor-edge ad- 
justment, On one side is the isolation 
of aggression; but the more important 
thing, as far as the razor-edge adjust- 
ment is concerned, is that he is essenti- 
ally very sensitive and responsive. He 
would get from one problem to an- 
other if he would permit himself to 
ive in to his submissive seductions 
which he is constantly surrounded 
with, and that's why he walks on a 
razor's edge — to keep everything un- 
der control." 

It is unfortunate that the record is 
too lengthy, and Dr. Klopfer's com- 
ments too extensive, to cite here in 
their entirety. That the interpreta- 
tion seemed to me to describe the man 
and his psychodynamic picture so 
clearly and succinctly, congruent with 
all of the other test and interview 
data, is not the reason for selecting it. 
Rather, I wanted to show something 
of the process and flavor of Dr. Klop- 
fer's own filtering process. 

The rich variation in the records 
at which he was looking was a never- 
ending source of delight апа amaze- 
ment to Dr. Klopfer. His obvious en- 
joyment of the material helped to 
create the kind of atmosphere in 
which the excitement of intellectual 
discovery becomes esthetic pleasure. 
There were no evidences of careless 
or superficial "jumping to conclu- 
sions," although the more banal rec- 
ords, similar to hundreds which he 
had seen, were quickly and compe- 
tently dealt with. On the richly orig- 
inal records, he lavished the "loving 
devotion" (a phrase used by him to 
describe the care with which some 
percepts were elaborated) of his to- 
tal wealth of clinical wisdom. It was 
always an exciting moment when he 
encountered a really original response. 
One can safely say that when he calls 
a response "original," it is! Once or 
twice in 10,000 records! Some of these 
responses came to characterize the 

s though the whole 


records for him, a | | 
ersonality could be symbolized in a 


striking, idiosyncratic response. 
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Let me try to describe some of these, 
and the sometimes startled, sometimes 
puzzled, exclamations they evoked. I 
wish that the tone of his voice, as he 
discovered them, could be reproduced. 
There were two records in the entire 
series in which a bee was seen in the 
top red on Card II instead of а but- 
terfly. The first one occurred in a 
protocol which contained many care- 
fully seen and richly elaborated es- 
thetic objects, Dr. Klopfer had said, 
on looking at the quantitative picture, 
"He looks like a nice man." On Card I, 
he commented, “Oh, what a sensitive 
Buy. . . You know now he is nice mr 
just the right emphasis on aggression, 
with the ‘little’ claws up in front.” 
And then he came to Card П. “ʻA 
bee in flight.’ Now that I would never 
have guessed. Why is it a bee? I have 
never seen that before. You know why 
I think he calls it a bee? It's а de- 
flection from the red color. The red 
color stings. That's why it’s not a 
butterfly, but a bee.” He continues 
through the card, and at the end of it 
Says again, “Why does he call a butter- 
fly a bee?” He ‘does not return to it 
again, but he is obviously occupied 
with it. The next day we came to the 
second record having the bee on Card 
II. He commented, “Another bee on 
top! I have never seen that before, and 
this is the second one in a row.” He 
then read through the card and, at the 
end, said, “A bee! Did I consider the 
one yesterday specific for homosexu- 
ality? I am sure it has to do with the 
transposition of meaning of the red 
into the content." Later, when he had 
completed the task of selecting the 
homosexual record from matched 
pairs of protocols, he wanted to go 
back over the incorrect choices and 
the ones in which he had felt forced to 
make a choice without any certainty. 
As I was picking them out, he said, 
"if I remember correctly, the two red 
bees we had were, in the course of 
forced choices, both pushed into the 
heterosexual column. I constantly 
thought the red bees had much more 
meaning than І thought, originally." 
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And he was right. They did! Both 
were homosexual records. Although 
there is much about these men, other 
than the Rorschach record, which is 
distinctive, I have never been able to 
think of them since except as the 
"bee" men. " 
One of the “bee” men saw a kom 
day cake sitting on a plate" on Cara 
VI, followed by a “bedpost. There 
had been good evidence in the m 
ceding responses that “dependen 
needs had been sublimated in th 
form of tenderness, but that there es 
à real struggle going on to qubd 
aggression, too." When Dr. El 
came to the birthday cake, he o 
“Here I am strongly tempted to ES 
a genetic inference. It may be arly 
he actually had to accept, very dult. 
in life, the responsibility of the adu 
The mother must have had аиа 
and warmth, with strong but api 
demands, This got him started on a 
sublimation path. Perhaps there wc 
а strong father with whom he coU" 
readily identify but he was not ire 
hand.” No more accurate Pee us 
could have been given. And what M 
even more striking was that the bir ü 
day cake was an idiosyncratic P ne 
in this man’s life for this whole S роу 
tion. The father, to whom the hen 
had been very close, had died * pe 
he was seven. The mother, with pu 
sons—this man the youngest, had Ге 
forced to go to work to support t ther 
She was a warm, affectionate, то оп 
to her boys, but she also insisted on 
their having responsibilities "orn 
at 7. Just before the "bee" man * yale 
birthday, he went out hunting frer- 
nuts with a friend on a Saturday пе 
noon and did not return in Do hen 
get his Saturday chores done. Inut$ 
he walked in with the bag of Vd them 
clutched in his hand and handed fond- 
to his mother (she had a зреса 2501 
ness for them and that was pme о put 
he had gone), she thanked Mowing 
did not reprimand him. The fol- 
Saturday he was to have his first, cake- 
day party with a “store bought cake 
When he was ready to go for the 


| 
1 
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oe said, "Here is the money. 
the cake he store and pay for 
ring it | but of course you cannot 
Your res тот because you neglected 
On her аа last Saturday." 
he had aan, she asked whether 
cake: rgiven her for the birthday 
ae ei know whether I have suc- 
has not pee је ој to the reader who 
r. Klo ae the privilege of seeing 
capacit | E: AR work his extraordinary 
specia] seri take the symbol in its 
relate it ting in the Rorschach and 
ife. Nor d. the texture of a man's 
succeeded in I know whether I have 
those who те describing his talent, for 
any creativ Dow it very well, As with 
at the е artist, опе can only hint 
Klopfer р TOES ol the talent—and Dr. 
Ye 15 an artist. 
more у we can say one thing 
lor, in es the man and his talent, 
The jesse s case, they are inseparable. 
is that ћ Important thing about him 
bornly ae а psychologist. He stub- 
Sensitivity a5 on being a person! The 
Croscopic. me responsiveness to Mi- 
Which i ues, as well as global ones, 
Schach als sees him using in the Ror- 
Ships ner e cterize his relation- 
Cagues Hi friends, students, and col- 
Deed in empathy and awareness 0 
With his Ка Ae RS) „his great generosity 
and his x insight, and affection, 
Matters > лосу of interest in all 
dition уреманиве to the human соп- 
tude or fi > endeared him to a multi- 
People en all over the world. Few 
the concer willing, and able, to сату 
15; not in rns of and for others as he 
Mid. n MONTE abstract way, Dut with 
We Shee of specific detail that 
keeper” ay of him, “He is his brother's 
Work as a m „the Rorschach, in his 
With his fria apist, in his teaching, anc 
5 friends. 


We 


fable pn these remarks. with the 
ut theses. his Rorschach wizardry. 
the term "E a deeper sense in which 
ап аць; 2016” applies to him. In 
товтарћу, published, origin- 
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ally, as The Story and the Fable, Ed- 
win Muir, a poet and critic, writes 
(1954, p. 49) : "In themselves our con- 
scious lives may not be particularly 
interesting. But what we are not and 
can never be, our fable, seems to me 
inconceivably interesting. I should like 
to write that fable, but I cannot even 
live it; and all I could do if I related 
the outward course of my life would 
be to show how I have deviated from 
it; though even that is impossible, 
since I do not know the fable or any- 
body who does know it." Later, how- 
ever, he writes: "There are times in 
every man's life when he seems to be- 
come for a little while a part of the 
fable, and to be recapitulating some 
legendary drama which, as it has re- 
curred a countless number of times 
in time, is ageless (p. 114)." 

As I understand Muir, the fable is 
the universal human drama, the strug- 
gle through conflict toward self-realiza- 
tion, While it has particularity in each 
individual, and thus becomes an inner 
drama, it is essentially the struggle of 
mankind toward redemption, and 
thus becomes universal, The "times in 
every man's life when he seems to be- 
come for a little while a part of the 
fable" are those moments when the 
particular becomes the universal, the 
Island is a part of the Main, and the 
self becomes The Self. Dr. Klopfer 

bout this fable than do 


knows more а 
most of us, because, I suspect (al- 
though I do not know), the times 


when he becomes а part of the fable 
occur more frequently than for most 
of us. And in a way We do not under- 
stand, we, too, are more able, at mo- 
ments, to live the fable because of 


him. 
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In their Developments in Rorschach 
Technique, Klopter and his associates 
(1954) emphasize the paucity of theo- 
retical foundations for Rorschachs 
and for projective methods generally. 
They review some of the contributions 
to theory and offer an elaboration of 
ego psychology. These statements may 
be interpreted as indicators of the 
growing need for a comprehensive 
projective psychology. 

Some years ago, Murray in his Ex- 
plorations (1938) and Abt and Bel- 
lak in Projective Psychology (1950) 
indicated the need for and the possi- 
bility of a projective psychology. But 
the major energies in this field have 
gone into developing, validating and 
refining the techniques and interpre- 
tations of specific projective methods. 
Thus, a projective psychology is still 
to be formulated. For such a pro- 
jective psychology there are some 
promising leads and recently develop- 
ed resources which are briefly dis- 
cussed in this paper in the hope they 
may stimulate someone to essay a pro- 
jective psychology. 

First we may note that Dewey and 
Bentley (1949) have urged rejection 
of the ancient assumption of knowl- 
edge as a third substance, existing 
somewhat in space, as a substance that 

| сап be acquired, stored and imparted. 
‘They proposed the concept of "know- 
ing" as a transactional cognitive rela- 
‘tion which the knower establishes 
with the known or to be known. 
“Knowing” occurs as a person рег- 
ceives, and imputes to what he per- 
ceives, the meaning which he himself 
projects upon whatever he perceives, 
then responds in some manner to 
that self-imposed or projected mean- 
ing. Here we find an assertion of cog- 
nitive projection as the basic process 
of “knowing” whereby the individual 
learns to live in a symbolic cultural 
world of meanings and goal values. 


Indeed, we may say that cognitive rê- 
lations, as such, are uniquely sym- 
bols, names, statements, propositions, 
etc., since we can "know" only what 
has been symbolized, Without a synt 
bol we can relate ourselves more a 
less naively by reflex, overt action wi 
esthetic response, or emotional rea 
tions, responses which, however, ur 
become established as responses "^ 
symbols when certain symbols Decor 
invested with meanings that e cli 
such naive responses. Because sym hey 
are so plastic and ambiguous, np 
permit endless variations in their 
for communication with others 2 
with the self. А 
Secondly, the cumulative findings 
on the functioning of the Ye 
functions of the brain, as investigan а 
by Magoon and others (Samt ut 
1949) indicate that all sensory oe 
is subject to alteration and pater 
from at least two sources: (1) the E 
nitive patterning imposed by the anc 
tex according to prior learning, Es " 
(2) the impulses and affective, or- 
sages arising from the individua 5 
ganic functioning. Both of sin? 
mediated by the reticular fun S 
and may operate to distort and or dali- 
contaminate perception of all ™ 
ties. ет“ 
Third, experimental study Ef : 
sory deprivation has shown that "from 
son who is subject to isolation input 
incoming messages, so that Bis alluc 
is minimal, is often subject (0 7 од. 
inations and other disturbance gical 
sory and perceptual, and psyche riva 
and affective. Seemingly the аер 
tion of external input depre, con 
person of the cues by which jublic 
tinually orients himself to the P^ ine 
world and leaves him expose 
uncontrolled, somatic impulses nal 
are normally checked by the е вез of 
input and the cognitive proc 949) 
"knowing." (Dewey & Bentley: 
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Some individuals who have been 
берне of sensory inputs may fail to 
earn to orient themselves adequately 
js the consensual world, as the writer 
Jas suggested with respect to depriva- 
ovn of a communication in in- 
india mnk 1956). Likewise, some 
impos um s seem to have learned to 
ose cognitive patterning on all in- 
ер that their somatic functions 
ex impulses cannot, or do not, find 
De nan overtly and directly in what 
i у perceive and what they say ог do. 
videor | there may be various de- 
Hons ius combinations of these condi- 
5 that find expression in individual 
Personalities, 
г 
Fourth, the concept of Cybernetics 
. ener, 1948) with the recognition 
uaa Paine and negative feed- 
тес у provide ,sell-guidance, self-cor- 
initiatin egulation and а kind of self- 
system d ог purposive striving in a 
al, 1945). пари (Rosenblueth, et 
Which th pec conceptual model in 
Viewed ae projective process may be 
ве терају Operating. In machines this 
called ation is provided by what is 
that dus dl amming, „which means 
how to sache is initially instructed 
lo be me the input of materials 
Provides | ари and this programming 
tion, In the feedbacks for its opera- 
Man зе аиа, especially the hu- 
Ps sonality, the feedbacks may 
Patterns ot operating in the learned 
Activity 3 S era sis and of habitua 
childhood. lich, once established in 
Vidual’s » Operate to focus the indi- 
direct d us and perception and 
Sinds, as ais overt activities of al 
Ang spes as his organic function- 
and his ognitive "knowing" relations 
shone 0 099) use, recognition and 
Portant fe perhaps the most imr 
Speech ог t backs appear in the innet 
talking + ле individual, his continual 
rehearse o himself, in which he may 
Clzes, sea plan his activities, criti- 
Xcuses S, condemns, rationalizes or 
therepy Praises and reassures himself, 
аск tne ovidling the cognitive feed- 
Irect his activities purpos- 
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ively toward whatever goals he has ac- 
cepted for his life career. Thus the 
feedback process in inner speech may 
be viewed as governing his scanning 
of the world and his selective aware- 
ness and patterned perception, acting 
as censor or filter for whatever inputs 
the person receives, With his inner 
speech there may be more or less im- 
agining, fantasying and day dreaming, 
out of which may emerge creative 
ideas and new leads to overt activitv. 
Central to this inner speech and fan- 
tasying is the image of the self — the 
symbols for I, me, mine, similar to 
other persons’ symbols, as for parents, 
siblings and others by which the in- 
dividual relates himself cognitively to 
others and also to himself. 

Apparently the familiar assumption 
of a passive organism waiting to be 
activated by a stimulus or an impulse 
is no longer valid since the organism, 
especially man, is actively functioning 
all the time and when awake is en- 
gaged in scanning the world for the 
inputs or messages which it requires 
as occasions for purposive striving and 
relating cognitively, esthetically and 
affectively. (von Foester) Indeed, the 
function of the stimulus-situation is 
largely that of a message which trig- 

ers an activity and usually evokes 
some overt expression of what is act- 
ively operating in the individual, 
waiting to be expressed or projected 
as one step in the continuous striving 
for whatever purposes ог goals he 
seeks. As John Stroude once described 
it, each person may be seen as having 
a private radar by which he sends out 
impulses into the world and when 
they return and are patterned on his 
personal radar screen, he believes and 
feels that these are the world. This 
may be interpreted as indicating that 
each personality lives in his own priv- 
ate world, or his life space, as Kurt 
Lewin phrased it, or his “idioverse, 
as Saul Rosenzweig has more recently 
said. Such a conception of the indiv- 
idualized world, space or cosmos, be- 
comes clear and credible when we 
accept the project process as central 
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to the personality, and employ the 
concept of feedbacks. 

The individual personality may be 
viewed as building up and endlessly 
striving to maintain and defend an 
idiosyncratic “as И" world, to use Vai- 
hinger's phrase, or his “virtual world,” 
a term by which Suzanne Langer 
(1953) describes a work of art that is 
not a representation but a creative 
product of artistic imagination. The 
personality process we seek to under- 
stand is how these “as if", "virtual" 
worlds arise in the life history of the 
individual and how, once established 
and guarded, become occult to the out- 
sider, and usually to the person him- 
self, We gain insight into that private 
occult virtual world by projective 
methods, especially when the individ- 
ual "cannot or won't say," as Murray 
remarked, what is most important for 
understanding his private world. But 
we should recognize that everything a 
person says, does or refrains from do- 
ing, is a projective message, so that we 
may utilize a wide variety of observa- 
tions to reenforce or to substitute for 
projective tests. In so far as a person 
uses the symbols of his culture idio- 
matically, he reveals how he individu- 
ally has learned to use them, to inter- 
pret and manipulate them as idiosyn- 
cratic patterns of communication 
with the world and with the self to 
maintain his private world. In these 
"as if" or "virtual" worlds the image 
of the self operates like the other sym- 
bols of which these private worlds arc 
composed and manipulated by the in- 
dividual personality. 


Fifth, closely related to Cybernetics 
is Information Theory and, more es- 
pecially, Communication Theory that 
applies more directly to human com- 
municating. (Ruesch & Bateson, 
1951) Central to these theories or 
conceptual models is the assumption 
that anyone who wishes to commun- 
icate has a message to transmit which 
he must code into some orderly pat- 
tern or configural arrangement (as 
contrasted with random “поіѕе”), 
must transmit that coded message to 
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others, who in turn must be alert 
the incoming message, decode it anc 
interpret it according to its meaning 
for the recipient as his life юра 
ences, his affective condition and his 
expectations may operate to ge. 
his reception, his decoding and int 
pretation of that message. 

In the Communication model Wc 
see how "knowing" as a transaction” 
process of imputing meaning, the T 
eration of the reticular formation, E 
current and, especially the. ge 
sensory deprivations experience. d- 
the individual, the operation of BM 
backs from outside and from n 
especially the symbolic feedbact за. 
inner speech, are all involved ап = 
terrelated as different dimension han 
the projective process and of gem 
purposive striving without whic pe" 
munication, except for biologica ccur. 
physiological signals, could not a 

In terms of a соттипіс in 
model, we may regard each pers 25 
а sender of messages and also jet 
target for messages. Thus the Ро ем 
ive material we observe may Pe 
ed as messages he sends whicl 


) are Ps 
. to ^? 
terned and focussed according world 


icating with the world, and of Bes En 
vely evoking messages from the Ani 
especially from other persons. sety 0 
ventory of the number and Yn nb by 
messages being received and p m- 
an individual should provide givid 
prehensive approach to that m intet 
al personality in all his varie® pis 
course, and also a full array 
projective products. 
When we speak of a p ond 
tions to and with another pets ent? or 
with physical situations and €V" give 
with the world generally, we т reciso 
ne 


"а те. 
erson’s ! 1 


munication. He evokes message 
the world by his idiosyncratic I d 
of scanning and perception а ; 
sends messages that are idiom? | em 
both receiving and sending 
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| ien the projective process which is 
e only way an individual organism- 
DDR Ру relate, as contrasted 
h the kind of relating and com- 
пере Les be observed in physical 
high oe events that reveal а 
largely gree of order, regularity and 
littl y quantitative relations, but 
ha € of the idiosyncratic, identifiable 
characteristics of organisms, and es- 
pecially of. personalities. 
| Му А communication model and 
| Gon Several processes and opera- 
atood D mentioned can be under- 
Which x de the context of a culture 
personalit sixth lead. Culture and the 
tities и Bre not two separate en- 
ling ee ee that call for samp- 
hey ar 165 to be rev valed statistically. 
or и Ара not variables or independent 
ather rg processes or operations. 
sions Cr SEN two aspects or dimen- 
upon ou а single process depending 
When а orientation and focus. Thus, 
viduals 5 ignore the component indi- 
| Ша етен oe and observe only 
that ene patterns. exhibited in 
speech pbi the regularities of action, 
in the belief and relating displayed 
cultures one we are concerned with 
Our obs when, by contrast, we focus 
спава от oe upon ап identified 
ing ort person in the group, not- 
tioned W ће employs these group ѕапс- 
and y patterns for communicating 
others tor to the world and to 
трол ut always with feelings, Warp- 
реи", 5 and otherwise 
ed life Б them to his own individualiz- 
: experience and purposive striv- 


Ing 
о we Ж 5 s 
ality, are concerned with perso” 


M 
Aj 


| 
| и culture-personality we find a cir- 
Gonshi reciprocal transactional rela- 
tional P in that what we call tradi- 
Vid ee guides and directs indi- 
le child ; what and how they induct 
“ома ild into their symbolic cultural 
ny and attempt. to Icate 
Бена patterns which the child is ех- 
Partici to accept and utilize for his 
19 1 "ipation in the group life. (Frank 
heri ) Each child, according to his in- 
ted capacities and limitations, his 


inculcate the, 
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experience and relations with adults 
while being enculturated, will develop 
lus own idiosyncratic version of the 
prescribed cultural patterns and will 
display his individualized ways of 
meeting the requirements or expecta- 
tions of the group. Thus we find in 
the individual's activities an idiomatic 
version of his culture, the group way 
of "coding reality" and relating to the 
world, as Dorothy Lee (1959) has 
shown in her study of different cul- 
tures. Also we see in each culture in- 
dividual personalities who may be 
distinguished one from another but 
who may operate with a high degree 
of similarity in many of their patterns, 
thus conforming to a modal character 
structure, The similarity of activity 
within a single culture becomes clear- 
ly apparent when we observe the act- 
ivities of another cultural group with 
its patterns and symbols. 

Niels Bohr has proposed the “prin- 
ciple of complementarity” which per- 
mits acceptance of two seemingly con- 
flicting or contradictory statements 
about the same physical events, each 
statement being valid according to 
the platform of observation and the 
focus of the observer. Similarly, we 
may accept the cultural approach and 
findings and the personality approach 
and findings as complementary obser- 
vations of the same process, studied 
either statistically from observations of 
anonymous persons, or studied in the 
idiosyncratic expression of an identi- 
fied individual personality. 

This conception of culture-person- 
ality offers a significant support and 
confirmation for the projective pro- 
cess since human personalities develop 
as individualized ways of living in a 
symbolic cultural world and in a 

опр sanctioned social order, both of 
which may be viewed as communica- 
tion systems Or networks which arise 
from the use of symbols, especially 
language and non-verbal and graphic 
symbols. Frank, 1959) Because sym- 
bols are human creations, space-time 

nto which members of 


configurations i 
a cultural group have learned to im- 
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pute ог project meanings and affective 
significance, each individual will pro- 
ject his own meaning into those group 
sanctioned and commonly used sym- 
bols and will use such symbols in his 
own idiomatic way. (Frank, 1918) 
This process of individualized accept- 
ance and use of symbols is clearly dem- 
onstrated in language when each one 
employs the prescribed words and 
phrases, relies upon the established 
grammar and syntax to a greater or 
less extent for coding and decoding 
his communications with others. Psy- 
chotics cannot communicate adequate- 
ly and neurotics decode some com- 
munications erroneously. Indeed the 
individualized styles of speaking, of 
writing, including handwriting, pro- 
vide unequivocal examples of the 
group sanctioned symbols and pat- 
terns, and also of their idiomatic use 
and interpretation, a process which 
seems to be clearly projective, offering 
possibilities for understanding the in- 
dividual personality that are now be- 
ing increasingly refined, elaborated 
and validated. 


Some confusion often arises in dis- 
cussing symbols, between the group 
sanctioned public symbols that are 
commonly used, although always idio- 
matically, and the private fantasying 
and imagery of individuals who тау 
project their own idiosyncratic mean- 
ings and feelings into these personal, 
individually selected and interpreted 
symbols. Failure to utilize or inability 
to accept the public symbols may be 
characteristic of personalities who are 
pathological or are highly original 
and creators of new symbols which 
later may be accepted and sanctioned 
by the group. But this confusion of 
public and private symbols may be 
productive of considerable errors in 
interpretation of an individual's pro- 
jective materials and our communica- 
tions about symbols since some may 
be treated as public symbols but are 
probably private symbols, or they treat 
private symbols as public because the 
individual personality has been un- 
skilfull or inept in using or commun- 
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icating his private symbols clearly. | 
Some of the obstacles or difficulties 
in utilizing projective methods and 
projective materials may arise [rom 
continued reliance upon assumptions 
which, in the light of the previously 
described developments, have become 
questionable and often misleading. 
(Frank, 1959) These anachronisms 
are exhibited in many contemporary 
psychological studies which мее OF 
thodox concepts and methodologica 
procedures that obscure or divert at 
tention from the underlying азар. 
tions. In so far as projective pane. 
ogy accepts, or is guided by, thes 
studies, both research and clinical Е, 
plication may be misleading and by $€ 


much fail to achieve the full possibili- 


Е наћи D all 
ties of projective methods. ape | 
important are the intraindivid e 
variabilities of individuals. (Боке 


1959) 
Projective psychology has, 50 e 
speak, been largely oriented by L^ 
choanalytic concepts as models, SG 
as the hydraulic model of E 
release. But as analytic thin a 
changes, projective testing and prd 
ally interpretation of projective los 
terials may be embarassed by the, its 
or radical alteration of some 0 in- 
classical assumptions and familiar y. 
terpretations. Thus, as Miale emi iy 
sizes, the assumption that ртоје sý- 
material is an expression of the 
choanalytic “mechanism” © 


to 


full potentialities of projective sub- 
terials for understanding of the 
ject’s life situation, his usua 
relating to the world. 

Miale also questions the 
tion that projective materia 
marily expression of “the 
ious,” or of unconscious. 
since that also limits the fruit! rre 


projective materials by ignori? the 
jecting the experientially are by 
cognitive, symbolic pattern фе 


Дар lat to. ee 
which the individual еше bv. 
world in all his life situation y re 0 
ously a person is often une 


] mode Ол. 
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аан bui iiy s as 
GE Pate Мен e This does 
й аи an unconscious materials 
um , to some extent, will be, 
as in sen in projective materials, 
assis vee patterns, but questions the 
tive ss a assertion that all projec- 
sicnt. ial comes from "the uncon- 
Б а disenestons of and approaches 
sumption pos. we encounter the as- 
salit wl =~ there is some kind of 
ality cien is ^ the individual person- 
recognize o ails, or is unable, to face, 
ity" isa = be This term real- 
guons ecd ippery and highly am- 
Witls sanc ~ | which may _imply a 
animistic or d assumptions, including 
Variety = rhe ualistic concepts, and a 
ical be; heological and metaphys- 
lefs. We may operationally de- 


ine N M 
ality Reality with зарас to person- 
мећу У recognizing that the Reality 


1 d 
s E patients are expected to 
World sentially the symbolic cultural 
Broup pus consensual public world, of 
сапсе accepted meanings and signifi- 
cannot b technics and of events that 
ike come denied, avoided or escaped, 
this Rez t The concept polarized to 
dua]'s Ee seems to be the indivi- 
eelings anc private fantasy, imagery, 
With th and desires that either conflict 
ле public consensual world or 
Bives ње exigent requirements an 
Satisfactio to immediate pleasure ог 
te asters of impulses. If we accept 
cultural oe ae the symbolic 
9f all едр is a projective product 
Which а of the group, as that 
Pected ie h member of a group is €x- 
Miterprar dees, 10 accept and to 
Symbols Ре (о the approved 
be able 9 his culture, then we may 
to clarify the ambiguity of the 
Stem t У while avoiding the epi- 
:Оріса] ае, metaphysical and theo- 
Ios. ance which that term usually 
then i and often raises. The question 
does as how closely and accurately 
Into tuo e ona projective materials fit 
the sym cultural patterns, especially 
terned с olic interpretations and pat 
onduct required for living in 
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a social order, and how far does ће 
exceed the permitted range of devia- 
tion and distortion which every cul- 
ture allows, at least to some extent? 
In a period like today when tradition- 
al cultural patterns are being relin- 
quished, rejected and replaced, the 
question of what deviations are psy- 
chopathological becomes increasingly 
difficult to answer. 

May we say, therefore, that the pro- 
jective process operates along a wide 
spectrum of relatings and communica- 
tions, cognitive, esthetic, affective, 
motor or instrumental, each serving 
as one of the many ways or means by 
which each person establishes and car- 
ries on his idiosyncratic relations or 
communications with the world, trans- 


forming the external world into that 


which is responsive to his personality 
affective and 


needs, strivings and 

emotional orientation. Thus, culture 
transforms the geographical world of 
nature into a symbolic world for hu- 
man living by personalities who learn 
to live in that symbolic world and the 


social order which they maintain by 


their individual participation and 
communications. (Frank, 1951) Each 
culture has its own eidos and ethos, 
just as each personality has his own 
cognitive and his affective patterns, 
Аз Alex Carrel remarked years ago, 
d or technique is an instru- 
t which is sought, 
reted as meaning 


a metho 
ment for finding tha 


which may be interpretec 
that the purpose as indicated bv an 


individual's concepts and assumptions, 
his theoretical prediliction or bias, 
will govern how he will use that 
method or technique and what he 
will produce by its application in an 
investigation. This seems to be applic- 
able to projective testing where the 
concern for clinical diagnosis seems to 
have warped the interpretation of pro- 
:ective materials into a search for psy- 

(Miale) This is not 


chopathology. 5 1 
said to criticize ог deprecate clinical 


work with projective materials, especi- 
ally since clinical work has produced 
most of the contributions to projective 
methods. But it seems as if this pre- 
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occupation with making diagnoses has 
led to an “over determination” in 
clinical work, toward pathological 
findings. In the study of non-patients 
by projective methods, this has pro- 
voked a growing criticism and even 
rejection of projective methods, which 
are needed in many other fields than 
clinical diagnoses, namely, in person- 
nel selection, in studies of child 
growth and development, in counsel- 
ling and guidance in schools, and in 
anthropological studies. Apparently 
the rapid alteration in our culture, 
the relinquishment, rejection and re- 
placement of formerly prescribed pat- 
terns and symbol interpretation by a 
growing number of persons has not 
been adequately recognized by clin- 
icians who see pathology in what may 
be the emergence of a multi-modal 
culture or expression of another cul- 
tural orientation by individuals. It is 
as if the projective methods had be- 
come so oriented to clinical diagnoses 
and discovery of pathology that their 
usefulness elsewhere was being com- 
promised by this professionally biased 
“projection.” We may be justified in 
these comments when those usine pro- 
jective methods seem to lose sight of 
the person because of their preot cupa- 
tion with pathology and by such bias 
may neglect to note or to call atten- 
tion to the individual personality pro- 
cess and especially its potentialties. 


Likewise, projective material is like- 
ly to be interpreted primarily, if not 
exclusively, in terms of psychoanalytic 
concepts and models, of the “mechan- 
isms” and the functions (often reified 
into entities called, id, ego and super- 
ego) which have served as heuristic 
devices. As Rado (1958) has remark- 
ed, “After more than three decades, 
the theory of superego, ego and id has 
provided a popular success , . , and a 
scientific failure.” Accordingly, we 
May suggest that reliance upon Ego 
Psychology, as in the Developments 
in the Rorschach Technique, (Klop- 
fer, et al, 1954) Chapter 16, may give 
a temporary sense of stability and of 
theoretical adequacy which, however, 
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may become an obstacle to a compre 
hensive projective psychology. ' 
Obviously the cognitive process 15 
operating in the projective. proses 
but the conception of a cognitive pr 
cess, as Dewey and Bentley (1949) 
suggest, as it appears in a conception 
of a symbolic cultural world, as it ор 
erates in communication theory an 
Cybernetics, may make the а саде 
alytic conception of the ego men 
ingly inadequate, if not misler mE 
Already the earlier assumption n 
ego as primarily, if not exclusively С 
fensive, has been modified to recog- 
nize some of the creative potentias 
ties of the personality and Bd 
strictly cognitive or "knowing Pip. 
cess for relating to the world of p "S 
lic symbols. Indeed, these alteration, 
may be seen as recognition of € en 
earlier statement, "Where Id paene 
shall be Ego," which may be arie 
strued as saying that for all HRS 
functions and impulses recon ic 
a culture, there shall be some sym can 
equivalent that the personality 
recognize and deal with cognitive Vy. 
well as defensively or puros. it 
Each culture, however, has a di id 
awareness of organic functioning ip 
impulses, and hence its own 57) in- 
systems for dealing with event o, 
ternal and. external, as Dorothy 
(1959) has emphasized. the- 
A growing sophistication about ^ 
orizing and the development 0 


à ry if we are 

ceptual models is necessary logy 
syelie А 

at 


de- 


sumptions and dubious con a" 
that have been productive, bu tere in 
are becoming increasingly obso = УУ 
the emerging new climate of oP f 


o 
epis о _. 
We urgently need some cone ave 


organized complexities, as tions 0 
(1948) has urged, and assump (1959) 
non-linear processes, as Wiene! гопа 


patterns of research for reli R 

tween two or three variables ат 

іп а sample, and the assumpt! 

linear relations between n op- 
A projective psychology offers 
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iners nae creative, imaginative 
prm z aton and. escape from 
vestigatin ес бо | of thinking and in- 
ова] п8 w aich are blocking more 
dik: udies and more productive 
ng about human personality. 
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Recent Developments in Psychoanalytic Ego Psychology 
and Their Implications for Diagnostic Testing 


Ковевт R. Ногт "T 
Research Center for Mental Health, New York 1 niversity 


The accusation is sometimes 
brought against psychoanalysis that it 
does not change, that it is a conserva- 
tive and even procrustean set of con- 
Cepts, protected in their inviolacy by 
being defined in untestable terms. 
There is this much truth in the 
charge: that psychoanalysis does not 
have all of the built-in guarantees of 
change that an experimenta] science 
does, and many analytic concepts do 
need operational restatement, But рзу- 
сћоапајуз is an empirical science, 
with a clinical method which, though 
crude, does continually confront the 
theory with factual challenges, Out of 
such confrontations, analysts within 
the Freudian mainstream have made 
many and far-reaching changes in psy- 
choanalytic theory during the past 30 
years. Since all too few psychologists 
are familiar with the primary sources 
of psychoanalysis, and since there is 
always a sizeable lag before new con- 
tributions find their Way into texts 
and other secondary Sources, and an 
even longer lag before they are ab- 
sorbed by teachers, it is no wonder 
that even the major developments of 
the last few decades are unknown to 
а large proportion of clinical psycho- 
logists—not even to mention our non- 
clinical confreres! 

In the space of a brief paper, I can- 
not state fully enough to be convinc- 
ing all the theoretical changes that I 
find most significant. So I shall be 
severely selective, and focus on those 
contributions that seem to me to have 


the most direct bearing on diagnostic 
testing. 


" 


The first Breat change that has 
taken place is an increased recogni- 
tion of the role of the ego in the deter- 
mination of behavior, with a conse- 


quent dethroning of the drives a d 
overwhelmingly important class ji * 
terminants. Psychoanalysis had ge 
as Merton Gill puts it (1959), а 

ductionism to drives: for the nrar Ke 
years of their new discipline, апају ic 
were so excited about Freud's "ad 
dynamic discoveries that they ie | 
terested in little else. By a kind ihe 
cultural lag, even today we ur 
term 'dynamics' misused and iue s 
in a cultish kind of Mug uiae, а 
desirable, modern, or deep is C ом 
dynamic, so that the word ^ the 
much of its original meaning. с vies 
five metapsychological points o А, 
recently described by ag first 
Gill (1959), the dynamic was e ieh 
to be fully developed; it dealt Рип 
the forces that actuate men.. чае 
damental observation was that oe ey 
behaviors must be carried out; nice: 
have an urgency, an importuna ieh 
which is easily recognized and W 


5 : as 1 ор" 
contrasts with the placidity Savion 
tional character of other be а the 


This imperious quality suggester el | 
activity of drives, a concept toms: 
needed to explain neurotic SD be- 
dreams, slips and other forms dà 
havior that seemed so obviously 8 
forced into existence. The ар ict, 
cipal dynamic concept was sting o 
the result of the head-on mee B deal 
opposed drive-forces, When JE be 
with any other determinants be 
havior, you go beyond due dy- 
and, incidently, by going beyon the 
namics you start to use some dur- 
contributions of ego [pague UP de- 
ing the past 30 years. These 0 Mee 
terminants can be briefly indi olo 
citing the other four metapsy 


у а role 
* Despite the fact that defenses play онар! 
in conflict, and thus are usually jynami 
involved in any discussion of @ 
defense is basically a structura 


in 
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онь of view: the economic 
et о dealing with energies 
ilis ke thought and behavior), 
tiene iu (developmental considera- 
еы! M contemporary residue of 
the eer у that affects behavior) à 
lust two du me adaptive. The 
length. shall discuss at greater 
рана point of view and 
tural ион Any discussion of struc- 
the issu an рани inevitably raises 
Was ine = autonomy, а concept that 
B an oduced by Hartman (1939). 
bringin poe if there are forces 
tees A about change (dynamics) , 
tures: cone must operate within struc- 
or ана guiding, blocking, 
the or ав states of affairs within 
еро psych cae Since psychoanalytic 
which Tu ogy is pure psychology, in 
entis а and physiological 
energies P ay virtually no. role, the 
сро Psyc = structures with which 
stract and hee. is concerned are as ab- 
Within Le hypothetical as the barriers 
Within ae s lifespace.* The matrix 
erate „У ich forces and energies op- 
» and which creates the groun 


rules 
ture, they must obey, then, is struc 


Тће 
the | e 
Cepts 


be во, superego and id are only 
ie ng of the structural соп- 
go is ls y the grossest outlines. The 
о а te composed of a hierarchic 
5 OR of structures, which are 
go уп by their functions. Indeed, 
unctione often defined as a group of 
and 10018 Jet function presupposes 
thing | ~ implies structure: some 
a eter ee functioning, and 
he HE is structure. 

amples "i familiar and obvious eX 
Ux psychic structures are the 
his а, 
wer pr mean, however, tha n 
Conr be possible to specify the links 
By 01891 Cathexis with the physica 
У of the neurones. Psychoanalytt 
ps with resultant forces and 
pes we cannot today analyze 
in not be a vitalism. Likewise, 1t 
v identify p ciple be possible ultimately 
tions ој У Psychic structures with organt- 
Sion ара Qs Hebb Наз tried to 
"ase sequence) P" of cell-assembly and 


the e 


t it may 
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defenses. If you visualize a repression 
as a dam holding back the flood- 
waters ofa drive-impulse and its asso- 
ciated memories, you are naturally 
using а structural metaphor for a 
structural phenomenon. In describing 
learning, we tend to use similar meta- 
phors, such as the building of a habit. 
In psychoanalytic theory, learning is 
structure-building, and a habit is a 
structure—a more or less permanent 
change in the way the elements of 
psychic structure are organized, to 
function differently. 

The two examples, defenses and 
the residues of learning, are instances 
of only one general class of structures. 
Hartmann, in his epoch-making mo- 
nograph, Ego psychology and the 
problem of adaptation (1939), set up 
a broad but useful classification of all 

sychic structures, which he called ap- 
paratuses: the apparatuses of primary 
autonomy, and those of secondary 
autonomy. The examples mentioned 
so far are apparatuses ог structures of 
secondary autonomy, those that grow 
out of inner conflict and through con- 
tact with the external environment. 
for Hartmann, means the 


Autonony, / е 
ego's degree of independence from the 
drives and conflict. What, then, are 


structures of primary autonomy? 


The apparatuses of primary auto- 
nomy are those psychic structures that 
are given by heredity (not developed 


out of conflict) , which through evolu- 
nt preadapt the 


tionary developme 
human child to an average expectable 
environment. (You see, we cannot 


much about the structural 
without bringing in the 
adaptive one.) They consist in the 
pasic capacities and abilities of the 
organism: the abilities to perceive, to 
learn, [0 remember, to think, to move 
and act, as well as those that are more 

sts—intelligence, 


miliar to psychologis t rence, 
ims and inborn gilts of all kinds.* 


really talk 1 
point of view 


them autonomous highlights the 
these functions operate relatively 
free from interference by wishes and af- 

great difficulty experimenters 
demonstrating what Mur- 


om 
з Calling 
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То Hartmann’s list, Rapaport (1959) 
argues, thresholds should be added: 
sensory threshold apparatuses and 
drive thresholds, Noting that these 
were many of the most important 
components of the ego, and that they 
were all present — at least in germ 
— at birth, Hartmann took up cer- 
tain late suggestions of Freud's (e.g. 
1937) along these lines and (with 
Kris & Loewenstein, 1946) proposed 
that the ego did not develop from the 
id, but that both grew out of an ini- 
tial undifferentiated phase in which 
ego rudiments were clearly present. 
If there have always been parts of 
the ego that were not involved in the 
passionate urgencies of drive, and if 
these are structures that channel and 
constrain the discharge of drive ener- 
gies, then the СВО is not such a weak 
creature as Freud depicted it in The 
ego and the id. Moreover, Hart- 
mann’s name for the other class of 
structures, those of secondary 
поту, constant] 
beach-head of 


primary autonomies can alw. 
larged 


nomous apparatuses further structures 
that serve to tame the drives, slow 
them and harness them to useful 


work, and thus the development of 
€go-strength, 


пе feature that differentiates 
Hartmann' concept of autonomy 
from С. үү, Allport's (1937) some. 


What similar functional 
be summarized in thre 
Поту is relative, Not absolute. The 
drives are always th 


сте, ready to take 
Over. Just as a river can take over and 


Brow weak or 
the waters increas 


atuses of both prima 
and Secondary autonomy May be in. 
undated by the drives if the Structures 

phy (1 56) calls autism, ог the effect of 
needs on Perception, js testimony to this 
autonomy, | 


ашопоту тау 
е words: auto- 


if the volume of 
Just so the appar, 
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are weakened (decompensation) or =: 
the drive energies аге increased E, 
they are for example at pou 
Much of psychopathology can bè a 
ceptualized as the result of wea e E 
structures and the spilling over 
drives. 


Let's take another look at the m 
choanalytic theory of motivation, of 
it emerges from these concepts jt 
drive and structure ape ue 
1960). Structures are the pedea 
and channels of the drive. pea 
The drives provide the original P ae 
the §etup-and-go, but structures «gd 
termine where we go, by what ind 
istic routes we may find не a 
and they slow us down from the ally 
long rush that the drives ernie 
impel, Moreover, each new зе the 
gives rise to new motives, as ~. те. 
model: anal ee an- 
action formation 3 need for c that 
liness, Psychoanalysis assumes m 
рустуопе starts out with the yeh 

asic drive-sources of motivatio in 
energy (though with ape gt 
constitutiona] endowment of d 
strength) , but individuality of "y nite 
tion and behavior is suppliec Pits 
dominantly by unique Endon on 
of primarily autonomous appa hat 
and by the unique experiences into 
bring the secondary apparatuses aa 
cing. Clearly, everyone starts per 
with simple and crude senate’ | d 
mitting only crudely differentiate ^ 
havior; psychoanalysis assumes iire 
the facts of psychopathology rea not 
it) that these old structures aye ae 

БО out of existence — they Stures 
drop from sight as other stru usua 
are built on top of them. The more 
Course of development is that zm be 
Structures аге added, behav ayen 
comes less hectic and more di pbreak 
tiated. If the Mature structures mati 
down, however, there is an auton de- 
falling-back on the next inay is is 4 
€nse, which are uncovered. T 
structura] explanation of the cur 1? 
sion and the agitation that 8; "E 
mental illness; to ђе comp E on. 
would have to include dynamic, 
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omic and other factors 
and Gill, 1959). 
с pause for a moment and note 
ede m have been describing isa 
his is 2 JSGDCODHOn ol structures. 
of € Јени o meant by the layering 
just a e structural hierarchy" is 
ir ore generalized statement of 


(Rapaport 


as physics it has been noted that, 
structure) e subjected to changed 
formed wj „ита ec it is trans- 
is what jw qualitative changes. That 
switch ат in viene when you close a 
encounter RUN electrical energy to 
tions of 5 " Bs special structural condi- 
into vadiane ie bulb; it is tra nsformed 
in иу сан. iem and heat. Similarly, 
Posed thee A ysis, Hartmann has pro- 
ind of P «ed energy undergoes a 
Counters a itative change as it en- 
Structural po increasingly complex 
up devel lierarchies that are built 
alls aen зна е This change ће 
1959, £'tralization. (Hartmann, 
he qualitative change that is 
"d is a loss of the general in- 
lad d Orientation that the drive 
tion ор е that is, desexualiza- 
SEDE wag Poe ee This con- 
теце у а generalization of 
Md been ncept of sublimation, which 
1PEcifica conceived of as involving 
lad 

linkin 


Involveg 
Усти 


| 
bmen "ON у 3 
` tructures. of highly differentiated 


„~ Mpaport 


Pandec has elucidated and ex- 


+ artmann's concept of auton- 
1958), то important papers (1951, 
Concerned Particular, Hartmann was 
from tne With the ego's autonomy 
“Nother į drives, and only hinted at 
Port сар. portant area, which Rapa- 
Ment. |“ опоту from the environ- 
behavior, | stimulus-response model of 
tirely ap) pe 8ауѕ, pictures man as En- 
Ment: ; „Ме mercy of the environ- 
Man must Supplies a certain stimulus, 

nd indee Ттр, or salivate, or blink. 
y d, in certain kinds of pathol- 


9 
ме 5 

е r 
* more or less human crea- 
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tures who have little autonomy from 
the environment; for example, in se- 
vere brain damage. When the dam- 
age knocks out drive, the patient lacks 
spontaneity, becomes purely reactive, 
and is easily influenced. It is the 
drives, ultimately, that guarantee the 
normal man's autonomy from the en- 
vironment, Rapaport points out, just 
as contact with the environment pro- 
vides the ultimate guarantee of au- 
tonomy from drives. An additional 
guarantee of both types of autonomy, 
he goes on, are the structures, the ap- 
paratuses of primary and secondary 
autonomy. Since in general the same 
structures provide both kinds of au- 
tonomy, we find that the degree of 
one sort of autonomy a person has 
enables us to guage his autonomy of 
the other kind. 

So far, I have been discussing the 
effects of structures on behavior, most- 
ly implying action. But now let's con- 
sider the implications of the model 
I have been describing for thought 
and affect. Take affect first (Rapa- 
port, 1953). In young children, we 
see a relatively narrow range of emo- 
tions; what we do see is intense and 
at times overwhelming; and largely 
it seems to be a form of drive-dis- 
charge. 1f so, and if as we have scen, 
drives are increasingly neu tralized and 
changed in quality by the growth of 
structures, the quality of affects must 
change, too. That’s an important part 
of what happens: the variety ol al- 
fects greatly increases, as does their 
subtlety, and fineness of attunement 
to situation, while their usual inten- 
sity is considerably less than in child- 
hood, All these are indications ofa 

owth of structures, some of them 
specific to the control of affects, some 
огођађју more general structures. In 
this developmental process, which 
Fenichel (1941) called “taming,” an 
important change takes place: the 
ego once suffered affects passively, but 
now it gains control over them and 
uses them actively as a set of signals: 
signals of danger, of impending grat- 
ification, of something good or bad, to 
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be approached ог not. Obviously, such 
signals are of the greatest importance 
for effective (that 1s, adaptive) action 
and thought. When the structures that 
regulate the attunement of affect to 
situation and thought decompensate, 
then we see emotional inappropriate- 
ness, one of the hallmarks of schizo- 
phrenia. And, as Rapaport Q0) 
says, “Rich and modulated affect life 
appears to be the indicator of a ‘strong 
ego'." | 
Thought must use affects as sig- 
nals, too, but the refined use of af- 
fects in thought is a late achievement, 
an essential part of secondary process 
functioning. The psychoanalytic the- 
ory of thinking may be summarized 
(or oversimplified) as follows: the 
primary process is gradually super- 
seded by the secondary process, and is 
gradually brought under flexible con- 
trol so that it can be turned on or 
off at will. Just as there is a continuum 
of gradually developing structures, 
and a resulting continuum from raw 
drive to neutralized energy, just so 
there is a corresponding continuum 
from primitive, drive . dominated 
thinking with fluid, free drive ener- 
gies, to realistic, logical, purposive 
thinking that operates with bound 
and neutralized energies. Indeed, it is 
the growth of structures that brings 
about the development of secondary 
proces. But the primitive, primary 
process is no more uprooted by the 
Secondary process than are the crude 
early stages of defense wiped out by 
more sophisticated structures. Even 
though it is latent while a scientist, 
let us say, carries on his routine work, 
more primary forms of thought take 
over as he sleeps and dreams, and—as 
Kris (1953) has argued—he probably 
uses some degree of primary process in 
the creative aspects of his work, form- 
Ing new concepts or getting hunches 
about new experiments. This con- 
trolled and adaptive use of primary 
process is the now-popular concept, 
regression in the service of the ego. 
As Schafer (1958) has recently demon- 
strated, it usually takes a strong and 
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flexible ego to allow such pia он 
regressions, and also а firm sense 0 
identity (cf. also Gill and Brenman, 
1959) . : 

Another of Rapaport's contribu- 
tions to ego psychology is his struc 
tural concept of states of рив е 
ness (1957). Freud recognized iha 
conscious - preconscious was a cru F 
dichotomy, but he never worked ou 
as Rapaport has done the descriptive 
and systematic details of the may 
states and types of awareness. For е. 
purposes, perhaps the most important 
of the points he makes is the prop. 
osition that the less vigilance, зна 
tive awareness and capacity to direct 
attention, the more do the hegre 
panying thought processes take = 
characteristics of the primary proce 
and the less secondary-process toe 
ing is apparent.! Rapaport also роу 
out the prevalence of certain ClO di 
states of consciousness in various QE 
of psychopathology, such as iim 
states and psychoses, Yet in all m 
of psychic functioning, he her 
there is some degree of synthetic een 
tion: the human mind always qup 
for one or another type of integ 
tion (Hartmann’s fitting together: v 
also Nunberg, 1948). In this горе 
he makes explicit and salient "from 
sight Freud seems to have had at in 
the beginning. The nature of t rufi 
tegration is a function of struc an 
conditions (the kinds of. detense ae 
controls that are operative) ar pind: 
nomic conditions (the degree of thec 
ing and neutralization of the nagne 
tic energies involved, and the exis) | 
of drive energy and hyperes. n i 
for example, there is integrati the 
the primary process as well as atively 
secondary, though of a qualit 
different kind, iring 

The adaptive point of view. a ns 
the above discussion of innové 


nis 

* Freud laid down the foundations е ping 
formulation, almost from the bee tior 
of his theoretical work, in his cor 
that the binding of drive санои > 
complished by means of hypercath 
Holt, 1960b). 
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ipe teory ol ego structures, I have 
Ног sey "€ the concept of adapta- 
in pa i eie 1 times. Almost unknown 
ive bius. uia ee 30 years ago, adapt- 
of Haas С are since the work 
te pee pans (1939) considered to be 
Gill поена that Rapaport and 
b que the adaptive as one 
logical = undamental metapsycho- 
bold sd oints of view. In the one 
Män «d of his monograph, Hart- 
analytic ре the scope of psycho- 
and int heory so that it can embrace 
везати Ae all the contributions of 
anthr с psychology, sociology and 
р opology, and even ethology. 
should be is much that could and 
cepts of 2 ee about Hartmann's con- 
imitatio adaptation if there were no 
myself ао ите. І shall content 
cussing th H only one point. In dis- 
одой ле growth of secondarily au- 
the im 5 structures, Hartmann makes 
a Нетер ta observation that once 
other ses is built, it can be used for 
brow: ee than those of defense. 
Касе, what ће calls а change of 
Means a defense may be used as а 
Clein's 5 adaptation; in George 
trol Ond da MEN it becomes а соп- 
Perceivin its effects on thinking and 
rols; (cle are called cognitive CO? 
inton а Gardner, Holzman, Klein, 
give n Spence, 1959). Let me 
Sein a brief clinical example. 
a bean years ago in Topeka, I tested 
loed е handle-bar-moustach- 
Mitted to Che we who had been ad- 
а detecti the V.A. Hospital. He was 
айза уе оп the police force of а 
city, and apparently a 800 


One, Б 
оца? us Wechsler-Bellevue, he was 
b ction. 2T good at Picture Com- 


the ме Iara his sharp eyes picked out 
Tom wl nt details of the TAT cards 
the sto hich he proceeded to deduce 
Е projecti Here were classical signs 
history sl ion, and indeed, the clinical 
tini bret i 80 unmistakable para- 
pat the a . Yet there was every sign 
tise to ee structures that gave 
cen in exp с 0686 performances had 
be Xistence for quite some time, 


ore ап ini i 
y clinical evidence of pro- 
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jection. The point is that they had 
been used adaptively, since the per- 
ceptual acuity and the suspicious, in- 
ferential turn of mind were highly 
uselul assets for a detective. Just so, 
Hartmann argues, any defense may 
have its adaptive uses, and he points 
out the adaptive significance of 
dreams, fantasy, affects and other as- 
pects of human functioning that don’t 
have any obvious survival value, 

The psychosocial point of view. 
This example brings us to the exciting 
new developments in classical psycho- 
analytic theory bearing on the social 
and cultural embeddedness of the in- 
dividual. In 1939, Hartmann wrote 
that the primary reality man must 
adapt to ва social reality, and he 
also stressed the two-way nature of 
this process: man shapes society as 
well as being shaped by it. In order 
to attain a complete understanding of 
any human behavior, he showed, one 
must elucidate its relevance to cul- 
tural traditions and the influence of 
the behaving individual’s place in 
some social structure. 


But the strikingly parallel (though 
largely independent) contributions of 
Erik Erikson (1950, 1953, 1954, 1959) 
spell out the broad generalizations 
that Hartmann laid down, giving 
them extraordinary richness of clin- 
ical and cultural detail. Erikson’s is 
a theory of culture and personality 
that grows out of his immersion in 
the Freudian tradition and his an- 
thropological field work. His sophis- 
tication in the social sciences easily 
equals that of such non-Freudians 
as Fromm, Horney, and Kardiner, but 
his account of the processes of accul- 
turation differs from theirs in that he 
retains and develops Freud's concept 
that the individual has inborn biolog- 
ical drives and other properties of 
which the society must take account. 
In Erikson’s terms, the person has a 
enetically social nature, and a built- 
in series of developmental stages 
through which he must go. Erikson's 
e igenetic conception of development 
retains the best of. Freud's theory of 
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psychosexual development, but with 
three principal changes. 

First, he notes that each of the 
zones that successively attain a place 
of principal importance has one or 
more modes of operation, basic pat- 
terns of dealing with reality. For 
example, the mouth lends itself to 
getting (i.e. receiving) and to taking, 
the anus to holding on and letting go, 
and so forth. For our purposes, the 
important point is that Erikson de- 
scribes the process of estrangement 
(comparable to Hartmann’s change of 
function) , or autonomous separation 
of modes from the zones where they 
originated. They become general ways 
of approaching the world, and Erik- 
son's clinical examples (from play 
configurations, dreams, neurotic m 
toms, social behavior, etc) vividly 
show the utility of this way of look- 
ing for consistencies in behavior. 

Second, essential to Erikson's con- 
ception is the idea that the stages of 
development comprise a series of “po- 
tentialities for changing patterns of 
mutual regulations" in the family, 
which is itself a system of mutual de- 
pendence and regulation. Moreover, 
the society (mediated by the caretak- 
ing persons) meets each develop- 
mental phase with institutions specific 
to it, and for each mode provides so- 
cial modalities which enable the in- 
dividual's behavioral patterns to find 
socially useful and adaptive оррог- 
tunities. When a striving meets a so- 
cial modality that provides a useful 
place for it, it develops without con- 
flict and is handled by controls in- 
stead of by defenses, 

Third, Erikson is the first psycho- 
analyst to systematize an epigenetic 
theory of ego development beyond 
early childhood. His eight stages of 
man cover the entire life-cycle, sketch- 
ing out the major developmental 
crises from birth to old age; each has 
its phase-specific developmental task 
which should be solved at a given 
time, though the solution is prepared 
in previous phases and is worked out 
further in subsequent ones. Erikson 
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incidentally has pointed out the rele- 
vance for ego-strength of a successful 
solution of the earlier stages, the prob- 
lems of trust vs, mistrust, autonomy 
vs. shame and doubt, initiative VS 
guilt, industry vs. inferiority, and 
identity vs. identity diffusion. 5 

The last of Erikson’s contributions 
I'll be able to mention is his concept 
of identity (Erikson, 1950, 1959). 
Clinically, the importance of this con: 
cept is indicated by Erikson's dictum: 
“The study of identity . . . Beca 
as strategic in our time as the study 
of sexuality was in Freud's P 
Once you have learned the emiri 
picture of identity diffusion, wb 
Erikson first described, it is astonis» 
ing how often it turns up, playing " 
major role in a great variety of e 
rotic and borderline conditions, : 
pecially in late adolescents and youn’ 
adults, hly 

Identity is on one level roug Ed 
equivalent to the familiar selon 
cept"—the feeling a person ME t 
being himself, the images and ic n 
of a continuing individuality. Yet well 
other theorist has succeeded so W he 
as Erikson in showing how such y 
ly personal constructs are inm 
dependent on the role-opportun" i 
offered by a society and on its s is 
tions about the kinds of person," i 
possible—and either good or bac om- 
be. The sense of identity (as CU, 
pared, for example, to self-esteem: 
an intrinsically social as well as 
dividual concept: it is the feeling пе 
being a worthy person because rdet 
fits into a coherent and valued Oow" 
of things. Erikson writes: “The ЕЕ а 
ing child must, at every step, de! the 
vitalizing sense of reality from of 
awareness that his individual w e 
mastering experience (his ego SY" p 
sis) is a successful variant of a £ Q 105 
identity and is in accord wit 
space-time and life plan." its n 

Previously, in psychoanalyst jop- 
role of culture in personality deve. in 
ment had been conceptualize 


m grik 
* All unidentified quotations аге fro" 
son (1950) . 
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iml D spare Erikson shows 
cog-wheel T y all of development is 
tations pel with social roles, expec- 
fne e and demands, and how cul- 
supere Pi ego identity as well as the 
tity SET аи или only an ego iden- 
ofa culta segs in the ‘patrimony’ 
Рета та identity can balance the 
ibis ait order to produce a work- 
testing ‘of i pon In the diagnostic 
been nd = ea patients, I have 
ity of this 1 by the great clinical util- 
ing with ghn, Speca y in help- 
Prognosis. e delicate question of 


Il. 


L 
of these Eras jow te the application 
testing s velopments to diagnostic 
is oe i most generally, I hope it 
le Slade лаг the principal tool о 
Personality. ine his understanding of 
decompens, its development and its 
ogy. If — BOT into psychopathol- 
that will "d tester can find a theory 
derstandi broaden and deepen his un- 
Sick and "2 о! people, how they get 
ing шар 1 again and go about lead- 
"riety of „lives, it should have а 
Work. He intangible benefits 10 his 
Brate the [es be better able to inte- 
Person hat tee glimpses of а 
rom test his primary inferences 
Eheu еј he will not де. 
Nis Коло а plodding routine i 
enge of f nerta stretched by the chal- 
AlL of tH resh ways to look at his data. 
develo soe general benefits the recent 
se, oo in ego psychology prom- 
achieved, 80 the goal is not yet 
Comprehe we are much closer to à 
Unuall ensive, integrated, and con- 
and hie developing theory of man 

hs behavior. 

oretical m: most direct ways that 
through advance can help the teste? 
tonale: a enrichment of his test 
^' the understanding of the 


the 


Tat 
ПР 
The scu 
ову пара applications of ego psychol- 
Gi Prone testing have been Rapa- 
& Schafer (1945, 1946), and 
n 1954, 1958). but the con- 
па QE ВеПак (1954) and Wyatt 
50 noteworthy. 
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processes by which test responses come 
about, and the relation of these proc- 
esses to enduring aspects of person- 
ality. Let me give just a couple of 
concrete examples. First: in a recent 
contribution to a symposium on the 
TAT (Holt, 19602) , I applied Rapa- 
ports ideas about states of conscious- 
ness and types of thought organization 
that accompany them, and Kris' con- 
cept of regression in the service of 
the ego, to a re-examination of the 
TAT' rationale. I was able to show 
that the common habit psycholo- 
gists have of referring to the TAT as 
а test of fantasy ignores critical differ- 
ences between stories and reveries or 
day-dreams as cognitive-affective prod- 
ucts, and can lead to serious misunder- 
standing. Second: in two recent pa- 

ers, David Shapiro (1956, 1960) has 
applied Rapaport’s generalization of 
the theory of autonomy (and his 
closely related ideas about activity and 

assivity) to the understanding of re- 
sponses to color in the Rorschach test. 
If I may restate the argument briefly, 


it is that since it is one set of struc- 
from 


tures that achieves autonomy 
drives and autonomy from the en- 
vironment, the degrees of the two 
types of autonomy are closely corre- 
lated. A person's handling of the pow- 
erful environmental stimulus of color, 
then, shows at work the structures he 
also uses to control his drives and the 
drive-derivatives of impulse and affect. 


This statement 15 probably too brief 
to be convincing, but believe that 
it is an important advance in our 
movement away from the blind em- 
iricism of test "signs" to a sure theo- 


retical grasp of how and why our tests 


work. 

The rationale for a test is not com- 
plete unless it includes conceptualiza- 
tion of the situation of testing, the 

atient’s understanding of and values 
about it, and his test behavior as well 
as his responses. The adaptive point 
of view focuses our attention on such 
behavior as а response to а real situa- 
tion with various explicit and im- 
plicit demands, as well as its transfer- 
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ence significance. Thus, some kinds of 
test behavior that we might be in- 
clined to overinterpret as signifying 
transference or psychopathology (e.g., 
anxiety about being tested) may turn 
out to be reasonably adaptive reac- 
tions to a situation as defined by the 
patient in terms of his life experience, 
subculture, and anticipations. Or if 
the subject is an applicant for a psy- 
chiatric residency, it is understandable 
—and in terms of our definition of 
the testing situation, adaptive = for 
him to give “deep,” pathological- 
sounding content in the Rorschach or 
TAT, to show his insight ог psycho- 
logical-mindedness. Whenever there is 
a surprising amount of seemingly re- 
gressive, pathological material in test 
responses, the tester will do well to 
consider the hypothesis that it is an 
adaptive, controlled regression in re- 
sponse to a perceived demand for it. 


Therapists have set a style, and 
testers have followed them, in fixing 
their clinical focus on the dark, un- 
conscious recesses of the individual 
psyche. Reading many test reports, 
one would hardly guess that the sub- 
ject of the deep dynamic formula- 
tions was a contemporary American 
citizen, trying to do a certain kind of 
job in a milieu offering a variety of 
Supports and pathogenic stresses, 
Hartmann and especially Erikson 
should teach us to broaden our view, 
not only by bringing fresh concepts 
to bear on our test data, but also by 
accepting the fact that tests alone сап. 
not give all the information we need 
to make the most sense of the purely 
test data themselves. It is much more 
important to almost any consumer of 
test reports to know, not just that 
there are oral-dependent longings and 
an Oedipal fixation, but how all of 
this shows itself in behavior. To do 
50, the tester must have some idea 
about the determinants of a person's 
behavior that lie outside the subject's 
skin: in short, his average expectable 
environment. Hartmann's sound for- 
mulation, that a person's mental 
health can be gauged only in rela- 
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tion to his average expectable environ- 
ment, should teach the tester that he 
cannot assess the degree of incapacita- 
tion nor the prognosis without а 
outlines of the particular social ап 
cultural setting the subject has come 
from and to which he must return. 
Consider again, for a moment, the 
Kansas detective I spoke about one 
We know that it is extremely difficult 
to achieve any far-reaching recon- 
struction of a paranoid personality 
structure. How important it Was i 
know, then, that projection had Ee 
ated adaptively for him in the past 
and that a social niche was warne 
for him that not only didn't а 
the extirpation of his projective (sue 
tures, but positively demanded pam 
Ego psychology can help us epe 
stand how the pathological imp m 
tions of the defense can be p 
balanced, in this example, by а ee TS 
values (being a decent cop, for by ве 
ple) , by superego controls and Y iot 
ternal social channels for express c 
so that the pressure of undischarg" 
impulse doesn't get too strong, bet: 
with this understanding we can jor 
ter assess the kind of therapeutic Heli 
that needs to be done and the i t 
hood that it will lead tosocially абар 
ive behavior again. the 
I want to dwell a little more одар 
point that a structure may have ae” o 
ive as well as defensive functions jy. 
pending on its meshing with soc ‘one 
offered modalities, for to me it 15 the 
of the most valuable of leads uà 50 
test assessment of a person. E Tense 
primitive and unpromising а, 
as denial can have its adaptiv 
as the work of Weinstein and 
(1955) has beautifully shown. ah 
usually associated in our minds. fre 
psychosis, denial 15 used not uroti 
quently by persons in the neY od 
range. In someone who has Ao DOR 
many pains or griefs that, pe 
easily alleviated, denial of illn "well: 
a pollyanna insistence that all n for 
trying and tiresome though ie ple 
others, still keeps many suci P. ја 
out of hospitals and chronic ! 
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Bice tee could so easily overtake 
nout 1t. 
ioe been a good deal of talk 
clinical wees about the tendency of 
size be oor. ped to overempha- 
tive, he на: and to neglect the posi- 
ality. This be DE aspects of person- 
plished ^ has been at umes accom- 
What ar es feeling of bafflement: 
Where т these mysterious strengths? 
new typ n we find them? do we need 
data? пр tests to provide the right 
only rigl arge part, the data are not 
tained Н it in our hands, they are con- 
we have iis very aspects of tests that 
ogical e een interpreting as patho- 
Cept tha ut once we grasp the con- 
tern, a t a defense is a thought-pat- 
adaptie deren that сап operate 
inner y depending on its setung 
Work 1398 outer), we can get to 
Or does ing for the signs that it does 
tion t not make a positive contribu- 
A o the person's success in living. 
ters: E. point about structural mat- 
ayerin, пе p oneee of hierarchy, the 
tures E of defences and other struc- 
erstand and that can help us to un- 
Seemin: des to piece together various 
pieces E contradictory ог confusing 
dications test evidence. If we find in- 
Other in. that our patient is afraid of 
а passiy Sm is attracted to them 1n 
hat he Si homosexual way, and also 
hostilit Seems to have a good deal of 
e fielded wie men generally, it wil 
impul to know about the layering 
940) ses and defenses that Knight 
Scribeq and Gill (1947) have de- 
these tr in paranoid patients. АП of 
exclusa è which seem so mutually 
evels wl may be true on different 
the Ms hereupon it becomes the task 
and re ester to try to sort them out 
ierarchia ow the hierarchy. The 
Serve т point of view also should 
‘0o-read a sceptical barrier against @ 
Proximari acceptance of any first ap- 
ersonality. to the formulation ofa 
€X than ys It js always more com- 
Man we think, 
1 see т the other implications that 
alo fay 65е theoretical developments 
under the heading of the 
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positive that we can accentuate: in 
short, indicators of ego-strength. I 
have referred to the breadth of inter- 
ests and the extent of the conflict-free 
sphere of the ego as indicators of 
neutralization, as thus of the integrity 
of autonomy-giving structures, and 
also to the similar implications of the 
range, subtlety, and modulation of 
affects. We can also find relatively 
direct indications that structures are 
intact or crumbling in the preserva- 
tion of intellectual functions demand- 
ed by intelligence tests, and in the 

erson's capacity to control and ex- 
clude signs of preoccupations, nega- 
tive affects, inappropriate drive-refer- 
ences, and the like. 

One of the implications of ego psy- 
chology that has interested me most 
is that we must assess the manifesta- 
tions of the primary Process in our 
test data most carefully if we are not 
to make serious diagnostic errors (cl. 
Holt & Havel, 1960) . One reason that 
many psychologists have made them- 
selves notorious for the capacity to 
find schizophrenia in every patient 5 
the tendency to accept any indication 
of condensation, symbolical thinking 
or the like as a hallmark of schizo- 
phrenic thought-disorder. True, one 
can describe that disorder ata first 
approximation by saying that the pri- 
mary process has emerged in waking 
thought, but such a formulation over- 
looks Hartmann's and Kris’ valuable 
insight that the primary process can 
be used adaptively, as well. Indeed, 
the ability to allow a controlled and 
flexible regression 10 primary modes 
of thinking is another sign of ego 
strength, as opposed to the rigidity 
that excludes all such material and 
the state of decompensation or faulty 
structure-development that allows un- 
controlled and involuntary break- 
throughs of the primary process. The 
task, them, becomes one of finding 


test. indicators of the degree of con- 
trol over the primary material, the 
affect that accompanies its appear- 
ance, and the degree to which it dis- 
rupts other simultaneous cognitive 
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functioning (such as ува нара) 
This applied ego-psychology | will, 
believe, enable us to distinguish crea- 
tivity from borderline psychosis — a 
distinction that is not always easy to 
2 from test data. . 
E == has provided quite a num- 
ber of valuable leads to the assessment 
of health as well as illness. In his ac- 
count of the growth and crises of the 
healthy personality, which presents T 
ego epigenetic stages, Erikson lists the 
main types of successful and unsuc- 
cessful solutions to each of these de- 
velopmental tasks. And as he has sug- 
gested in another paper (1953), itis 
essential to an assay of a person's 
assets to know whether. he has devel- 
oped basic trust or mistrust, auton- 
omy instead of shame or doubt, and so 
on. Here are indicators in the content 
of test responses that complement the 
other, mainly formal, signs of ego 
strength or weakness. 

Erikson's penetrating descriptions 
of the various developmental stages 
can also be helpful to the tester in 
helping him understand the special 
meaning of test data in terms of the 
age of the patient who gives them.7 
He shows how various may be the 
significances of a bodily mode (e.g. 
retaining) depending on its appear- 
ance and use at an appropriate devel- 
opmental phase, an earlier or a later 
one. The same kind of considerations 
apply across the whole life-span; and 
the larger scheme of ego epigenesis 
provides a far richer source of under- 
standing than the simple, earlier idea 
of a few developmental crises and 
changes in drives (e.g., adolescence, 
menopause) . By highlighting develop- 
mental facts, such as the extreme but 
not necessarily malign regression in 
late-adolescent identity diffusion 
Erikson helps the psychologist to real- 
ize that any given test configuration 
may have quite different significances 
when produced at various points in 
the life cycle. We need more than just 
age-level norms for childhood, there. 


7I am grateful 


4 to ту соПег F 
Pine, for callin l T DR а 9 


g this point to my attention, 
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fore; norms need to be gathered, and 
interpretive principles restudied, for 
all the rest of the major period of 
adult life. 

For its relevance to the issue of per- 
sonal strengths as well as its implica- 
tion for pathology, Erikson's concept 
of ego identity is one the diagnostic 
tester will do well to study closely and 
add to his stock of everyday working 
tools, Test data often lead themselves 
admirably to interpretation in terms 
of the kind of identity a person has 
worked out for himself, as I wies 
to show in my analysis of the TAT = 
Jay (1952). Do the various ag 
ceptions adumbrated in the tests 
together into a cohesive organization» 
or are they mutually contradictory 
identity fragments? Does the patie ; 
have a secure sense of identity, lege 
can be a support and a bulwark, of 
does he suffer from a diffusion | 5 
identity? Does his identity deman¢ 
of social setting 


very limited type to 
(and if so, is he likely to be able пе 
live in such a setting), or is it П 


generally viable in our society? Doe 
it show signs of being rooted Ps 
continuous tradition, or does ark 
identity a person is trying to Wo i 
out for himself cut him off as 5 
parents, his ethnic ог cultural Amit 
group, his own past? Erikson 5 г the 
ings give many vivid examples G sues 
application of these and related " 
to case data, and are full of 598 
tions for the diagnostic tester. 
Finally, the work of Erikson sl p 
be closely studied by the testing 225 
chologist because it so beautifu cial 
emplifies a truly organismic, spin 
approach to personality. For CX? ре 
in the case histories with 060); 
opens Childhood and society ing of 
there is a masterly interweav! се“ 


jould 


2 sve: КОСИ 
three types of considerations: det tit 
ses inherent in the organism (<4 sed 


utional structures, maturation of ё 
uences, etc), the organization де; 
perience in the individual €89 and 
fenses, identity, modalities, et iou? 
social organizing forces (the 5 pure 
in which a person lives, their st! 


| 
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а В 
рар. . If we as diag- 
brilliant pee о approximate these 
mu n për ormances and portray in 
Til ea 1 real human beings, we 

have profitted by the best that 


modern 
P ego psychology has to offer 
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Bodies in Schizophrenic Rorschach Responses 


Roy ScHAFER 
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m. i many ways in which the 
Bera ра ee Rorschach record may 
diro hed, starting from one or 
ed in + the basic concepts advanc- 
and or Dame psychiatry to define 
ology p the varied phenomen- 
ч: А, schizophrenia, that concen- 
ego ashore the disruption of the body 
value onie ot the most fascinating. Its 
ready be orschach research has al- 
Spects in ~ demonstrated in some re- 
y Fish he extensive series of studies 
hese 7 i and Cleveland (1958). 
9n two еа have concentrated 
the perm ~“ = the definiteness and 
and Bue s ility of ego boundaries, 
Of these 5 studied the manifestations 
ucker Rarer ae in the test content. 
significant 8) has made a related, 
Was parti баори although she 
roader Icularly concerned with the 
explicit] issue of ego boundaries and 
i estation, avoided going into the man- 
Such in a St disturbed body ego as 
range and orschach responses. The 
her stud d definition of variables in 
than this broader and more clinical 
she includ of Fisher and Cleveland; 
f већ Аа analysis of some aspects 
Onisés ie scores, verbalization о 
“sorde and indications of thought 
h т, as well as content. 

Hine oe eon do not, however, con- 
pr l exhaustive treatment of the 
henome On the one hand, other 
аср литра aspects of body ego 
as the hol may be investigated, such 
Vitality ody ego's inner organization, 
and, anand coping with stimulation, 
the other, additional aspects 


resp 


t 
brought Rorschach record may be 
ego ^j. Into the analysis of disturbed 


meg o Undaries" to give it fuller 
о аи | is my aim in this рарег 
turbance the study of body ego dis- 
rds Pi dnd in the Rorschach 
e тези не hizophrenics and to lin 
ing observations to the 


Teco, 


broader issues of impaired ego bound- 
aries and object relations. 

I must first set forth certain general- 
izations about the relation of Ror- 
schach responses to subjective experi- 
ence, and then, more specifically to 
certain aspects of schizophrenic sub- 
jective experience. Subsequently I will 
analyze а Rorschach protocol in order 
to illustrate the application of those 
generalizations. 

Rorschach responses, the inner 
world and the body ego. Outstanding 
aspects of subjective experience, of 
the "inner world," are expressed in 
the imagery language peculiar to the 
Rorschach record. By "inner world" 
I do not refer to the general organiza- 
tional principles of a given personal- 
ity as customarily emphasized in basic 
Rorschach texts. I refer instead to the 

uality of existence, however dim, 
known to the patient. The inner world 
comprises à multitudinous population 
of conscious and unconscious, partial 
and total images of oneself and others. 
Some of these images are fleeting and 
variable, others fixed and unchanging. 
Some are embedded in proliferated 
fantasy constructions, others are frag- 
mentary and isolated. Some are pale 
and soft-spoken, others are vivid and 
loud. Some аге possessed of great force 
of a benign or hostile nature, while 
others are neutral records of the facts 
and the tools of living. Affects color 
this inner world and are best under- 
stood when seen in relation to its 
imagery. : "A 

The body ego 15 part of this inner 
world and also defines its boundary. 
It comprises the objectively discrim- 
inable, the distorted and the fantasied 
sensations, positions, capacities and 
inter-relationships of the skin, bones, 
muscles, organs and functions of the 
body, their movement ог change in 
space and time, and their apartness 
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and difference as a unity from other 
bodies in the environment, however 
similar and however close. Develop- 
mentally, the shaping and unifying of 
the body ego is greatly influenced by 
identifications, that is, by the (mostly 
unconscious) taking over of proper- 
ties of other bodies and experiencing 
them ultimately as one's own in a 
deep and abiding fashion. The fruits 
of identification are to be distinguish- 
ed from the ravages of aggressive and 
libidinal introjections and reintrojec- 
tions of projected images; the latter 
(mostly unconsciously) assault the 
unity and integrity of the body ego, 
and they tend to restrict it to the role 
of tool, extension or conglomeration 
of other bodies. It is the latter we dis- 
cover in relatively stabilized form in 
neurotic symptoms, and, most of all, 
usually in fluid fashion, in the bizarre 
body experiences of schizophrenics 
(Erikson, 1956; Federn, 1952; Fisher 
and Cleveland, 1958; Pious, 1950; 
Schafer, 19584; Winnicott, 1958; Zuck- 
er, 1958.) 

In Rorschach records of all sorts we 
find colorful and revealing expres- 
sions of the subjective experience of 
the body in one or more of its key 
aspects. 

The body ego in schizophrenia and 
its relation to the Rorschach test stim- 
uli. In schizophrenia there is a blur- 
ring, sometimes to the point of virtual 
disappearance, of the boundaries and 
articulation of the ego.’ It must ђе 
recognized, however, that except in 
the most rigidly stabilized schizo- 
phrenic conditions, there occur con- 
tinuous fluctuations in the patient's 
level of organization, and correspond- 
ing fluctuations in the type and de- 
gree of organization of his body ego. 
It is therefore not accurate to speak 


lFisher and Cleveland (1958) and Zucker 
(1958) have provided a detailed summary 
of the pertinent literature. Federn’s formu- 
lations (1952) are especially relevant to the 
formulations in the present paper. The con- 
cept “body self” might be conceptually more 
desirable ‘than "body ego," but it’ raises 
problems in its own right which I prefer to 
bypass at this time. 
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of the body ego or the body image of 
a particular schizophrenic, for where 
boundaries are blurred and in flux 
there is no defined and enduring ego 
to which to refer experience that, 
from the standpoint of a highly organ- 
ized and differentiated observer, is in- 
ternal to that patient. Rather, one can 
speak only of “bodies” as I have aor 
in my title. This eerie title reflects the 
eerie experiences in question. At апу 
given moment, the schizophrenic ~ 
note aspects of external reality ener 
by way of transformed subjective p 
perience of his own body, just : 
he may note aspects of his own body 
only by way of apparent or T 
changes in external objects. This е 
often conspicuous in therapeutic ah 
teractions where the schizophrem 
may report a change in his RUBIA 
State that is actually an oblique 1. 
cording of a change in the therapis 
state and vice versa. A heightening " 
the therapist's unconscious irea n 
for example, may be "perceived ut" 
the patient only as an “emptying 0 n: 
of his own interest and motivat 
Or the patient’s feeling wooden m^ 
be "perceived" as unresponsiveness iq 
the therapist. Thus, on the герте the 
levels of organization on which vi 
schizophrenic often functions, esr all 
ally when his restitutions are a 
established, it is not possible to € ues 
nate with certainty the body in a pi: 
tion at any given moment. Th P 
tient is not a reliable communicat. 
his source of cues and of their or! 
al content? „itis 
We may also question whethet it is 
correct or useful to assume that pat 
the disturbance in his body cg? tio” 
is primary to his disturbed percent 
of external objects. There are messi” 
ages to thinking in terms of тев. а na 
to a level of organization of suc? и ite 
ture that the differences betwe® gt 
ner and outer that are so imp? 


*With progress in treatment, 
communicates more reliably and 
pist translates more exactly. In 
Schach situation some indetern 
inevitable. 


пасу 
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m Mister levels of organization have 
CMS ain meaning any longer. It is 
evel of organization that is im- 
portant, and the disturbed experiences 
Okonek own bare = ed experiences 
perhaps sl ody and of other bodies 
PURIS. s hould be seen as concomitant 
ingly tee of this level. Accord- 
alysis, ae purposes of Rorschach an- 
this Me ina regard as pertinent in 
cu меки oh references 10 the 
teraction of inner articulation and in- 
sons Ere all entities, be they per- 
ormed | ог things. in nature. 
diffuse. t formless, articulated and 
ate таи oe be count. Also pertinent 
ed thea ne bjective attitudes convey- 
and баргай modes of verbalization 
resp, ssive movements during the 

pus process. 
light of turn to the test stimuli in the 
Consider preceding discussion, we may 
equivalent to blots themselves to be 
аз stimuli js bodies. Their treatment 
ors, shadin т is, the use of their col- 
reflectin E and forms, and the scores 
to ђе adii his usage, then can be seen 
Pression oe related avenues of ex- 
bodies a subjective experience of 
Meaninglessn. relative _formlessness, 
ticulation ssness and lack of inner аг- 
In most n relatedness of the areas 
&xternal the ink blots act as forceful 
10, the realizations of, or parallels 
MWe schizophrenic's subjective ex- 
e of all bodies as having just 
„Uncertain properties much or 
И the time, That is to say, the 
Eus à kind of objectification of 
izophrenic’s body ego regres 
he same appears to be true, 
л not the same way, in the 
urrin the organic patient, whose 
ner Me fragmentation of the 1n- 
"ealizeq š and of external reality 1$ 
or paralleled in the ink 
erapy Ne Schizophrenic patient in 
sion js eens to us that ego regres- 
iren Y threatening to him; 
> althou Пу, so may the ink blots 
hem are E the dangers. signified by 
аи experienced in a 
о ари with small quan- 
954 p > у or other affect (Schaf- 
» Pp. 74-118) . Of course, in the 


Microc 
tities 
er, ] 
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case of certain schizophrenics, border- 
line schizophrenics and manic-depres- 
sives, the affects experienced may be- 
gin to become macrocosmic and con- 
tribute to the sometimes observed 
gross disruptions of the test relation- 
ship. 

I am following here, in some re- 
spects, a suggestion of Alcyon Baer de 
Bahia (1950) to the effect that the 
Rorschach stimuli represent a “loss of 
objects” and that the test responses 
are restitutive efforts, that is, efforts 
to “restore objects.” This author seems 
to assume that this loss of objects is 
experienced equally by all persons 
taking the test, whereas I would sub- 
mit that it is particularly those pa- 
tients already overwhelmed by actual 
or imminent loss of objects, such as 

sychotics and near-psychotics, who 
have this (usually implicit) experi- 
ence in the Rorschach situation. Тће 
crucial loss must be seen to be in the 
inner world, that is, in the capacity to 
experience lifelike internal representa- 
tions of persons. It is his fate in the 
inner world and not his actual pres- 
ence and availability that determines 
whether the object is “lost” to the pa- 
tient. The neurotic or character-dis- 
ordered patient probably experiences 
such loss little, if at all, because his 
hold on objects is relatively secure. 
Like the Boston Brahmin matron 
who, upon being asked where she got 
her hats, haughtily replied, “I have 
my hats,” he has his objects; their ex- 
istence in his inner world | is stable 
even if their dynamic significance is 
his subjective ex- 


not. Consequently, 
erience of the Rorschach situation 


and stimuli will be qualitatively dif- 
ferent. from the schizophrenic's: cop- 
ing with fantasv, mess, initiative, im- 
pulses to look and be looked at, and 
the like will figure far more promin- 
ently in his response to the stimuli 
than coping with object loss (Schafer, 
1954, рр: 6-73). Thus, the schizo- 
jhrenic's Rorschach responses and res- 

uding his scores along 


ponsiveness, incl 
with his content and test behavior, 
may be viewed as manifestations of 
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е of restitutive ef- 
the gem objects of which 
vm v able at the time of testing, as 

sel] 08 ХР his tolerance for the anxiety 
entailed and his inner resources for 
this work. Ordinarily, the examiner as 
“object” will be vague, and sometimes 
even basically unrecognized as a sepa- 
rate being. 

Loss of objects is intimately related 
to our particular theme, the experi- 
ence of bodies. “Object” is а more сот. 
prehensive psychological term than 
“body,” for it includes a good deal of 
content in the way of motivation, af- 
fect and anticipation. It is also to be 
noted, however, that what one says 
about bodies expresses a great deal 
about the contents of objects, doing so 
in the special language of wholeness, 
intactness, splitting or fragmentation, 
injury, deterioration, etc. Similarly, 
what one says about objects in the 
broader sense expresses a great deal 
about the state of bodies in the inner 
world. A therapist properly attuned 
to his schizophrenic patient cannot 
miss hearing his frequent and partic- 
ular emphasis on depletion of energy, 
devitalization, and bodily fragmenta- 
tion and disorientation in Space, time 
and interpersonal contact. Of course, 
"loss of objects" is best regarded as a 
limiting concept, useful in defining a 
hypothetical ideal case, In therapy, 
we find all degrees of loss of objects 
and of restitutive efforts, and the same 
must be held for the experience of the 
Rorschach situation. 

Thus, in the foll 
it will be assumed tl 
tinuous flux of actual or threatening 
loss of objects in the schizophrenic's 
inner world, accompanied by attempts 
to regain and revitalize Objects in 
order to restore higher levels of organ- 
ization and function. Further, a prom- 
inent expression of the loss of objects 
will be seen in de-differentiation of 
the patient’s own body ево and its in- 
termingling with internal representa- 
tions of bodies in the environment, 

his occurs in a manner that makes it 
very difficult to localize and define 


owing discussion, 
hat there is a con- 
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bodily cues, and perhaps Lc 
meaningless to localize them in = 
tended time. It will also be mamni 
that the patient's experience of bo "e 
corresponds to or expresses in и 
respects his total problem with obj n 
on the one hand (his concerns wi F 
their contents, their stability, mo 
motives and their availability) T 
with inner organization on, the ens 
(his concerns with the stability o. ЈЕ 
fenses, sublimations, values, iet 
etc.). Finally, it will be asume e 
not just test content specifically a 
explicitly dwelling on boundatits p 
permeability, but all aspects о а 
Rorschach performance, including ЊЕ 
traditionally emphasized scot ee 
test behavior, style of verbaliza a 
and the other aspects of conten chis 
pertinent to an investigation O 
question.? 


Case STUDY 


" h 
The following is the Rote 
record of a young man of IR : Pip 
initial psychiatric appraisal hio 
peared to be a borderline 5 sting 
phrenic. He was referred for admis 
to help assess his suitability for menta 
Sion to a small, private, open d been 
hospital; particular concern pac ог 
expressed regarding his oe ad- 
impulse control. He wished - han # 
mitted to this hospital rather а that 
closed hospital, and understooc EE 
the test results would play a ра ћу 
the decision. Не is the son of ay fC 
sican and nurse which adds arent in 
the significance of bodily integ” senti 
his case; moreover, his father S f 
ally neglected his family in i of à 
is practice. Also, he is the pe a 
mixed marriage (Catholic fat SG the 
Protestant mother), which, eight 
identity level, must further he unity 
his concerns with wholeness an 


EL project 
3 Certain aspects of response 10 F'iscustet 
test stimuli qua stimuli havc been Tsor um 
by me elsewhere. (Schafer, 1960) ; 2 dies cr, 
of the TAT manifestations ОЁ | (већа е 
schizophrenic subjective а ue the in 
19585), See also ту Sess] gression) 
normal and pathologica fer. 9 
projective test responses (Schafer, 
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He had been born and reared in New 
е онр: bie has an older brother 
younger si и younger brother and two 
Bis hery is ers. He did not complete 
loni de at a small college in Cali- 
colles um told the examiner that at 
"s in ae had had no major subject 
ax агсег Hn mind: "I had a lot of 
pirations once but І... (shrug)." 
atte ee is particularly rich in 
model 4 guage and is of interest as a 
tage ro дайны arrived ten minutes 
which BT es appointment during 
istered Ti torschach test was admin- 
on on is examiner's first associa- 
Boy of A E him was “The Wild 
appearance Cyron (Itard, 1932). His 
is hair xi was wild and slovenly. 
lung E uncombed, shaggy and 
old and а his eyes. His clothes were 
9ne shoe p n. He wore no socks and 
Posture, m adl no tongue or lace. In 
played MUS ement and speech he dis- 
bling uds m disorderlinesscmum- 
Ward most ling, and slumping for- 
imself of the time. He scratched 
drew а om три and at one point 
quality of tle blood. He conveyed а 
Ment of Ма intensity with an еје- 
Was the a Equally noteworthy 
responded ps tfulness with which he 
and thinkis if almost all looking 
lard to ke ing were strenuous an 
блуд ep in focus. 
1, an Reaction time 55” Total time 2'30" 
his eyes) Rd under hair hanging over 
you] Tt ac detail or in general? [Up to 
Much, т е emt seem to resemble very 
three Нива e we could, it might be 
Side figures) der on each side . (usual 
, one in the middle with her 


сад k 
sort op Mk (Usual middle detail). Some 
Thars Weird ballet—not so weird but . . - 


а el all. Female, three females. 
More as else?] No. . . I could go into 
that? It ail about the figures. Do you want 
this ара. апу other possibilities.] From 
ing, ЮР te yan] у < > Gig 

i * [What made it look weird?]* 
the also my 


Orschact 


analysis of body experience in 
" (Schaf, 


А ег, 1960 record of an hysterical woman 

е metho 3 

has been S of test administration followed 
described by Rapaport et al. 
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Primarily a ballet with sort of a hint of a 
gypsy sort of thing as compared to more 
classical ballet or something like that; per- 
haps an Indian ballet or Mexican (patient 
trails off into mumbling) . [Gypsy?] If you 
uy to put any apparel on them, I mean 
clothing, they seem not like ballet dancers; 
more of a Spanish feeling. 

The quality "weird" stands out in 
this response. It refers directly to the 
patient's uncertain shifting between, 
and contaminating of, the classical 
ballet and the ethnic dance. Inner 
confusion is experienced in terms of a 
weird outer reality; the bodies and 
movements of others are experienced 
as unnatural. In its content the res- 
ponse poses, in one respect, the anti- 
thesis of the elegant existence versus 
the primitive, perhaps disreputable 
and “rock-bottom” existence. This 
antithesis is underscored by his saying 
“apparel” and then shifting to the 
down-to-earth “clothing.” Shall he be 
the scum of the earth or an aristocrat? 
In another respect, the antithesis is 
between stylized, disciplined action 
versus exotic, voluptuous action, One 
can read the response on the level of 
conflicting social identities and on the 
level of clashing modes of bodily ex- 
pression and differences in vigor and 
abandon (Erikson, 1956). Especially 
because it appears so early in the test, 
his confusion—he cannot give two dis- 
tinct alternatives—indicates the body 
to be a significant locus for expressing 
fluidity of both social identity and in- 
ner vitality. 

This disturbance is also evident in 
formal aspects of the response. On the 
one hand he is concerned with com- 
pleting (restoring the wholeness of) 
the central figure, and inventively as- 
sumes the head to be thrown back out 
of sight. In so doing he indicates note- 
worthy synthesizing interest and cap- 
acity (Prelinger, 1958). On the other 
hand he splits the concept of the 
dancers into their bodies and their 
clothing, indicating thereby a break- 


(1946) ; it includes inquiring after the pa- 
tient completes each card, and, except for 
establishing locations, inquiring with the 
blot out of sight. 
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down of synthesizing capacity; this 
may be said because we usually en- 
counter automatic blending of these 
figures with their clothing. The dy- 
namics of this split are likely to in- 
clude exhibitionistic-voyeuristic inter- 
ests; note in this regard his choice of 
words—"if you try to put any apparel 
on them’’— with its intimation of 
nakedness. Again, however, we may 
shift our level of analysis and see in 
this perceptual splitting and its sug- 
gestive wording the uncivilized Ie 
presentation of the body and the im- 
plied resistence to be overcome in 
civilizing it, or, in other Words, a sav- 
age identity fragment reminiscent of 
the ethnic emphasis in the response 
content. His mumbling, his physical 
appearance, and his stripping off of 
clothing during the test, as noted be- 
low, are obviously pertinent to the 
themes here formulated. 


Card II. Reaction time ?'15" Total time 
390" 

1. (Sigh) ў ded аа а Ы 
ЛХ... Do I have to find something for 
each one or , , > [No, but give it a 
chance] . . [Have 


се] you thought of any 
Possibilities?] No, none ... (Patient's eyes 


ars perhaps, with 
d thing like that! 
are doing! I can't 
be doing in such 


à pose with their PaWs together up 
here! 
Inquiry 1. [What did you have in mind 


about the red caps?) Just a с 
cap. (Patient points out 
would be in the white sp: 
Upper red and the dark ar 


ар, a long 

that the head 
ace between the 
са.) 


on with others, 
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This inferred opposition would pan 
parallel that between the seen pa 
let and the ethnic dance on card - 
Continuing conflict in relation T 
bodies is also evident in his irritabil- 
ity concerning the dress and posson 
of these figures; the confusion epah 
enced as external weirdness on card 
is now expressed in his own affective 
disruption. Also, this response is pes 
ped of its inherent vitality by his a 
Ing it only as a cartoon and as anima ; 
in human-like movement. His pre 
vious M clearly shows him to be сар 
able of the easier vital М on card t a 
so that we may infer at this tara 
falling off or ebbing of body гергеѕе 
ations in his inner world. — 

On a higher level of functioning, 
there may be defense against the ved 
gestion of sexual or aggressive 10 е 
action that, empirically, appear on a 
inherent in this visual gestalt. | haic 
regressed level, there may be A TH 
anxiety concerning human M in 
any sort, perhaps embodied peter 
the "paws together" that he car Jat- 
cope with. I would emphasize rk о 
ter inference, partly on the bas et 
the entire foregoing analysis, but ssive 
of all on the basis of his крио of 
movement of covering his „ће ction 
vision close to his eyes. This > is 
seems to express how oriented sfor- 
toward the inner world and tran ће 
mations therein, and how Hi са 
undertakes active, adaptive p i ent 
manipulation of the envirop itt 
such as covering parts of the COT C hus 
his hand as many subjects do. . diffi 
in the setting of an abstracting yer 
Culty, he transforms his body en € 
than the Object, and only then inte 
Sort out details and focus well en 


to respond. time | 
1 

Card III. Reaction time 3'15” Total ink f 

bess SS №... АШ T сап hi ot 


: now: 
here is an odd painting. You Каноп 4 

- an actual thing but an odd ery od à 
two Negro women, say, with по ine 
shaped bodies and . . . holding $° 


; Pf, 
iallY ich 
° Compare Rapaport (1957, espe of $ 
181-193) on other, related SEO 
disruptions in the response proce 


Roy ScHAFER 


юш sort of scepter or some kind of thing 
se dark as, seen upside down, the 
Scepter being the lower leg of the popular 
response) , 


Pee 3 [What did you have in mind by 
tats a te They were very deformed, 
patient = [m what у ] (Ar this point 
torn sport LUE RS NWeatcr cxpoung = 
а good jest a with only one button and 
Her mid н ОЁ his torso.) In what way? 
squeezed Seena: Was just sort of 
Were поми and went out laterally 
Bie MEE back of popular figure) . 
brought 18 Was just sort of as if they had 
and thei ape down on their head, 
Were all 2 ues was broken, and her legs 
upper ue ium to one hunk (legs are 
шу, [What ahd head and ne k of popu- 
it looked T а painting?) Because 
No, mer ie ly natural, [Anything else?] 
Their E heir forms togethe [ г0?] 
thing else ana shape of their faces. 
and the 1 he profile of the face mostly 
about ie oe of the hair. [What 
short and ed 5 appeared 95 rather 
it could SG some rcason it looked like 
look like Ee curly and yet they didn't 
nen, 


This M 


essen | ~ 4 15 of poor form quality in 
this qua respects. Initially he aches 
80, he ig ity as "odd-shaped." In doing 
distance p опе respect taking critical 
‘nother Fee his response, while in 
an iterna is experiencing as external 
When en difficulty of integration. 
TE as sgu goes on to describe the fig- 
Sed inte teezed, broken and compres- 
Continues ps amorphousness, he 
reality dm es efforts to test external 
Ses of ар © work out adequate synthe- 
however eg external properties; 
together these adaptive efforts are al- 
Þlied fa dominated by obviously im- 
9f bod yes of violent persecution 
EM mi grit}, This combination 
on id confabulation, and bizar- 
odily content leaves no doubt 

halhat ee of delusional 
T s и | quality is famil- 
E Orderline f east in its transitional 
dM “they orms. In particular, his 
Own? У had brought something 


Con, 

Cernin 
paal anapo ternal persecutors. In 
e b ysis, however, this may all 


an =. 
guage expressing regres- 


su: 
ri 28655 the presence of ideas. 
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sive experiences of splitting and fus- 
ing in many respects; and very pos- 
sibly the destructive content intro- 
duced may show how he tries to fill in 
and make sense of the experience of 
inability to cathect his body and its 
interpersonal contents as a differenti- 
ated whole. Yet, a crippled body — a 
fragmented ego—remains: it is the one 
that can say, “I can think,” “I can’t 
think,” "It resembles,” and later, 
"Every way I looked at it," etc. 

It must also be noted that he sees 
the figures as female, and that, during 
the inquiry into the hair texture, he 
indicates that it has been а problem 
for him to make this sexual differ- 
entiation; also, that there is particular 
emphasis on the area that would be a 
protruding abdomen on the woman. 
Considered together, these items hint 
at bizarre, frightening fantasies con- 
cerning pregnancy in the mother and, 
through the patient's implied femin- 
ine identification, in himself. More 
evidence will be needed, however, to 
establish this theme. In any case, the 
woman-self is violated in this response 
at the same time as, in striking con- 
trast, ruling power is ascribed to her 
through the scepter (see also card 
IX). And again, he introduces an 
ethnic emphasis with low caste and 
vigorous connotations. 

Card IV. Reaction time 4' Total time 4'50" 

los V+.. < Ac This doesn't look 
like very much. [Any possibilities] No. 
Once again it sort of resembles feet, these 
(lower side details) and it looks as if it 
could sort of be a person (W) bending 
way over and his head is between his legs 
(head is lower middle detail facing the 

viewer) . 

Inquiry 1. [Did anything beside the head 

make it look bent over?] The form of 

what was there; you saw his legs going 
up to here and his head between his legs. 

[7] No. 

The application of levels of analysis 
is clearly exemplied in the understand- 
ing of this delayed, vivid, and distort- 
ed M. Obviously, the position implies 
an anal-homosexual presentation of 
the body; this implication is contin- 
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uous with that of feminine identifica- 
tion on card III. If, however, we shift 
our vantage point to that of regressed 
ego experience, we observe that this 
figure is seeing the world backwards 
and upside down; in addition, in con- 
sequence of its contorted organization, 
it cannot safely be said to be either 
coming or going. All this despite the 
fact that it is comparatively easy and 
common for subjects to see the blot as 
an erect figure approaching or mov- 
ing away, or as an extended figure 
lying down. In this instance, a sub- 
jective sense of disorientation in Space 
and life appears to be expressed, The 
patient's long delays throughout the 
test before responding with M's, the 
mixed plus and minus form quality 
in these M's, and his odd way of cover- 
ing his field of vision close to his eyes, 
may all be seen as manifestations in 
time and motion of this disorientation 
and of his difficulties in achieving 
orientation. 
Card V. 
940" 
Pues m ТЕ could be a bi 
the water (left 
could be its ima 
billed bird , 


Reaction time 1755” Total time 


rd lighting on 
half of blot) and this 
Be (right half). A big- 
and large winged . .. a 
large bird! [Anything else?) No. Every 
way I look at it it reminds me of a bird 
in one form or another, (The bill is one 
half of lower middle Projection.) 


With all its intense and delicately 
poised motility, this response also re- 
flects both splitting of the body and 
fusion of bodies. With regard to split- 
ting, the bird’s largeness evolves from 
fragmented impressions of the bill 
first and then the wings; only after- 
wards, with an air of discovery, is the 
bird's size achieved. (There is naive 
realism or concreteness of thought in 
the "large" concept, as well as indica. 
tion that size is an especially import- 
ant component of body experience.) 
On card IV there was 4 similar (Do. 
like) progression from the legs to the 
whole figure. As Rapaport е al. have 
pointed out (1946), it is warranted 
to assume that the normal response 
often evolves in just this way, but 
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with the important difference that its 
development usually goes on silently, 
easily and almost automatically in 
most instances, so that only the final 
synthesis appears in consciousness and 
does so quickly. In contrast, e 
is here typically a late, labored an 
uncertain accomplishment. Splitting 
is also suggested by the DE 
ment of the popular winged Pre 
on this card: the dividing midline о 
the ink blot dominates the response 
process, and only in the concept of s 
flection is the ordinarily easy чаши 
of the entire ink blot accomplishes: 
(This delayed, secondary synthesis 15 
attained on card VI in the same ways 
there too he does not attain the Ber 
ular response.) From a formal ges 
of view, reflections are adequate "i 
theses only if they are accompanicc the 
evidence of capacity to subdue lied 
midline and accomplish single-boc 
integrations of the blots as well. - 
Of course, the midline is a reg 
of contact as well as a divider. In A 
present response, reflecting the the 
tient’s increasing efforts to re-syn to 
Size what has been split, that n f 
make restitution to higher leve Td 
organization, the midline appears put: 
region of self-contact through the pi^ 
side world, in the same sense 25 nost 
mirror might be for a person viend 
inner world does not include а 5 ody 
ily-felt, bounded and articulated ing 
ggo. Perhaps this patient's nis 
"image" rather than Ee а an 
at just this process of trying to 7 tions 
image of himself through reflec rds 
from the outer world.? In some re ; ас 
the midline as divider is bizarre lier 
counted for by notions of bod 
ally being split or torn in hal bodie? 
With regard to fusing of xpe” 
once the bird is recorded in his = ptio? 
ence it contaminates his percel 


m 
"Ме may venture this far not on ithe. ге in 
of this response alone but only m. 
est of following through a po i 
about responses and with the Vin 
doing so with carcful attention с 
text of the total record; the nut T^ 
for all aspects of the analysis о 


jon 
tior 
is 0 


X 
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ciens "a bird in one form or 
Esc bos s for him the same as the 
the pe ue not that it looks like 
the S bird from any position of 
card. In this instance, one body is 
also several. : 
poa UI. Reaction time 1'45” Total time 
TEF 
of an IM s: АЕ could be some sort 
four or М pud men on it, à few men, 
and this е. lhis one could be pointing 
ака Мы ona is just standing in despair 
Inquiry ; s them are probably sick. 
edge of à (pariani is asked to show the 
did you | У ) 1 don't Know. [What 
(vaguely n m mind?] Around here 
line of. ilies , the length of the mid- 
Were pein "ge lower detail) and this 
detail. aio and or something (upper 
side Li. cer points out that the upper 
is the ltd се of the large lower detail 
Small bump $ the pointing figure and the 
is his rede urther down the outside edge 
lower side d Hie despairing figure is the 
top of The а R A facing toward the 
tHe тен si card with his head down"; 
Patient un d figure: are vague, the 
Projection ice pointing out the small 
as the hea i M. the lower side projection 
(What s and arm of another figure.) 
sick? The с you say they. were probably 
man папа jon look of everyone: the 
Sort of ag looked rather ill or 
Sort op ^ ^ ^ PUBBGstS they all seem 
ђе lying i : without life; they appear to 
everyone xe ale ready to slump down, 
war siti ying down ex ept this one 
aud 1 "mg down (lower side projec- 
пе looks ready to fall down. 


.. This, I suppose 


i T LR is a stunning illustra- 
Я т thesis of this paper. 
за 1951 disorienting effect, it 
Ses undifferentiated, dispro- 
and blended bodies. Its 
5 а confabulated jumble of 
Ў one at is dying humanity— 
Sn, sapped cariously upright ог fal- 
Faft ima ue of vitality and dead. The 
uncharted itself suggests drifting in an 
her, seeur. with no connection [0 
as land eo temine bodies, such 
ects of this р: Note in the formal 
Oundaries 15 l'esponse how even the 
NOt to DE of the raft are uncertain, 
Peak of the boundaries of the 


asp 
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separate bodies aboard it. These then 
are the fast-fading survivors of a 
wreck. The reference to land, and, by 
implication, the pointing to this land, 
while signs of hopefulness, are pathe- 
tic, for the land in question is dispro- 
portionately small and spiky in con- 
tour; furthermore, it is mentioned 
only during the inquiry and then it 
was stimulated by the examiner's need 
to define the boundaries of the raft 
and not by the patient's inner proces- 
ses. What is more hopeful about this 
response is the patient's sensitive at- 
tention to postural expressiveness: he 
has already indicated this asset, for 
example in the bird lighting on the 
water on card V. It must be recogni- 
zed, however, that this asset, with all 
its empathic potential, is mostly in the 
service of sensing and communicating 
disorientation, decomposition and 
death. Such is his world. Intensified 
but morbidly narrowed empathy of 
this sort is often seen in schizophrenic 
functioning. We may well wonder too 
if this young man is not signalling 
fearful anticipation of further, ex- 
treme regression, of being, “ready to 
fall down,” and manifesting his readi- 
ness to grasp at any straw, any little 
bit of land, to prevent his drowning 
in regression. (A report from the 
closed hospital in the midwest in 
which he was hospitalized not long 
after this testing described pro- 
nounced regressive manifestations 
shortly after his admission.) 
Card ТИ. Reaction time 3'30” Total time 4’ 
LSA (Patient has been handling cards 
with increasing roughness. At this point 
his feet are out of his shoes and, since he 
is wearing no socks, it can be seen that 
they are filthy.) ..- paia dH ox 
и .. . These just look like, yes, like 
. maybe these are just faces, one on top 


of another. . - 

Inquiry 1- (Patient points out popular face 
in upper third, a vague face on the inner 
edge of the middle third, and the clear 
face on the upper outer edge of the lower 
third. He characterizes the first two as 
“Negro” and points out their hair, and the 


lower-most face as "Indian.") [Negro?] 
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Their features. [Anything elsez] No. [What 
did you have in mind when you said "one 
on top of another"?] Just the way they were 
represented there, as if they were just 
one drawn on top of the other: three of 
them, no bodies, placed one on top of the 
other. 


That there are no bodies, only faces, 
seen here, especially when he sees the 
profile of the popular figure and does 
not even make out the relatively easy 
and common complete head or head 
plus torso, further indicates the split- 
ting of bodies in his inner experience. 
(These may be the disembodied faces 
he feels he presents to the world — 
what we, on our own levels of organi- 
zation, often carelessly call "fronts.") 
The response also underscores the 
come-and-go nature of his experience 
of bodies, for in review we see how he 
experienced them strongly on card I, 
uncertainly on card II, passively on 
card III (where he also missed the 
easiest M of all), topsy-turvy on card 
IV, strongly on card V, and jumbled 
and fallen on card VI; and now we 
have a precariously balanced, mean. 
inglesly thrown together heap of 
faces. It is also instructive to note in 
review of card III-VII how much the 
direction of movement of his bodies 
is explicitly or implicitly downward: 
the downward force, the head down, 
the lighting on the water, the falling, 
and the implicitly tottering heap. His 
rough card handling is especially evi. 
dent to the examiner at this point 
very likely as his reaction to the accu- 
mulating, anxiety-arousing plastic 
representations of downward, regres. 
sive, experience; perhaps the terrible 
impact of card VI is most important 
in this respect. 


His Negro and Indian references are 
reminiscent of the 8ypsy, Indian, Mex. 
ican figures on card I and the Negro 
women on card III. The former bod 
vitality and the ruling power are now 


gone, however, like the vanishing 
Indian. 


Card Т 
2'30" 
hg 


"ITI. Reaction Time 2 Total time 


*** A I don't see anything in that, 
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This looks like an animal . . . а body and 
four ...just a quadruped (stumbles es 
this word) , along the line of a bear maybe 
ог... А 

Inquiry [Did you have something more in 
тіпа) No. 


lt is surprising that he now DT 
ally escapes from his dismal world a 
bodies. If nothing else, he could easily 
have seen the animals hanging on уз 
falling or being pushed down by ges 
upper gray-green extensions. а 
patients with similar problems о = 
do so. It seems that he has poner 
tarily regained an adequate leve £ 
integration and is successfully ward e d 
off his inner world with the help of s 
area in question, for of all the ee 
blot areas in the test this is вота 
Most nearly pictorial іп јен Ty 
addition to being almost comp ra 
Separated from the rest of the ink b A 
In these respects it poses no xam 
problem of splitting or fusing boc ti 
But be that as it may, we must ne 
note a speech disruption when he а 
to elevate himself, і.е. his langus " 
usage, from "animal" to "ачадгире ol 
(See card I for a similar change 
wording.) 


Total time 
Card IX. Reaction time 50” Total t 
125" ћ 

" 1 
l.... V... This is like looking throug 


Inquiry 1. (Patient points out the do 
colored area as the door and while | pe 
So refers to it as “painted бре nead 
Woman is the middle space with 2 n the 
vaguely indicated in the center А 
lower red; the arms are seen pere the 
middle space and the lower red. 
brownish area.) [Did you mean a 
like painted flowers?] Мо, it ha wer lie 
like colors; it was painted with ees tor 
colors. [Regal-looking?] She just А 
let's say, stately looking, partly pn she 
her dress and her posture, the n feelin 
carried herself, a superior kind © 

a self-confident one, eive 
The visual position of the ae 
described in this response corre 
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in a crucial respect to the one ће ex- 
pressed through his own body on card 
IL Then he covered his field of vision 
cuse to his eyes in order to define a 
igure; now he introduces into the re- 
"pie y an obstruction close to 
Senne ieee door. again defining a 
SES Ке oy. It is as Ш he must nar- 
definabl n his field о! vision to have a 
focus. € experience. It is a way to 
are и counteract perceptions that 
Dor " , hire. contour and articu- 
Stile idees respect it is a process of 
the та ization to remedy a defect, 
тања being closely linked with in- 
p. ý shia the primary process. It may 
different tig that he is expressing a 
that of | Hough related experience, 
or his ачр: to see around himself 
physical hi periphery as around E 
body е struction like his hair. His 
shrunkeb ^ in this case would be 
Physical QU RENS his depersonalized 

ino rame. 
filing as cnm. as on card III, it is a 
time however. who is discovered. This 
‘nd one c it is an idealized figure 
context ор tae approaching. In the 
ance in eg, nls schizophrenic disturb- 
tions, Pss experience and object rela- 
expressin пау infer that perhaps he is 
nal feurs а. Tun [or a strong mater- 
tact may |. 1 whom enlivening con- 
Sary Ванта Possible, and, as the neces- 
tegal хејр ЈАКЕ to that, a wish for a 
3 self с 
“Nd the bo 


Crest is obvious, but by attend- 
1e archaic ego experience im- 
€ Bain the advantage of recog- 
provisionally the significant 
terest E. aspects of his voyeuristic 
be Teco, hat 15 to say, to see and to 
Cusseg олец, in the sense here dis- 
form, t to live. However negative in 
«ress d dramatic flair for motion, 
Sen ang undress compels his being 
Way а felt; he fills the room the 
(аве, heat dramatic star fills the 
Ul sign ae response is another hope- 
а mostly bleak record. 


» even th; 
this response has its share 


4n 
Browth. 


et 
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of schizophrenic hopelessness and con- 
fusion. It is not just that the woman’s 
head is vaguely and arbitrarily seen, 
thereby impairing the full-bodied 
potential of the image. More impor- 
tant is his essentially artificial use of 
color. He could not attain "a flower" 
or "flowers" on this card, those not 
infrequent uses of color that could 
bespeak vitality of emotional and sen- 
sory experience. For him it is only 
paint on a doorway, a puton thing 
without fragrance, soft texture, and 
fecundity. He approaches a "flower" 
response in his transient. contamina- 
tion, that is, in his reference to 
"painted flowers," though, of course, 
even that image is still at a significant 
distance from real flowers, Thus, at 
best, the warmth and feel are on the 
door and neither in the observer nor 
the woman, and we find, in his inabil- 
itv to use color freely and substanti- 
ally, a formal Rorschach counterpart 
of the devitalization of his world, This 
congruence enables us to proceed with 
the basic theme so far developed with 
added confidence. 

Card X. Reaction time 4' Total time 5’ 
Ll. CY we АРА та SH Sy 
(Patient looks at back of card.) . . . These 
look like animals, animals of the sea, many 
of them, some with the characteristics of 

people, sort oksi 
2, This looks like a paperboy (lower outer 
orange). 
Inquiry 2. [What made it look like that?] 
I don't know, it just looks like what people 
think paperboys look like. [Try to describe 
it.] No, just like a little boy, not too little, 
with a hat on (patient mumbles) 
(Patient points out a peaked cap and a 
vague face on the lower outer edge.) 
Inquiry A [Did you make out any specific 
animals?] I remember a turtle (side gray) ; 
it looked like it was very fatigued. And it 
ems I remember a couple of crabs some- 
r gray) . . . [Did you make 
out any s I can't remember. 
[What ‘did you have in mind about the 
characteristics of people?] Just like, they 
didn't walk like animals but the way 
people do, one when tired and the other 
in a very careless way; they seem 
lying down in a human kind of way 


se 
where ( 


just 
to be 
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(the crabs). (While the patient points out 
locations he adds the following:) And 
these are seahorses up here (lower green) 
and this (side blue) is something, I don't 
remember what, it looks like something, 
maybe something like . . . some kind of 
Bs sort of a spider crab kind of thing 
and yet like kind of human too, Maybe 
they ‘have polio or something. [Polioz] It 
just looks like it. [How?] The legs and 
everything seem to be... they just don't 
Seem natural and yet they seem as if 
they are all there and yet warped or bent 
or something. [Kind of human?] In that 
way. [What made them look like sea- 
horsesz] They . . . seahorses look like some- 
thing and that resembles what this some- 
thing is: it just resembles а scahc . [Can 
you say what the quality is?] No, just the 
body, the shape. [What made the turtle 
look fatigued?) The Way its arms and legs 
Were. [What made it look like а turtle?) 
The body form, shape, [Anything el 7] No. 
[What made the other ones look like they 
were lying down?] The position of the arms 
and legs, a very unusual crab, 
points out the usual legs 
Bray as arms and the usual 
projections as legs.) 


(Patient 
on the upper 
antennae-like 


In the inquiry into the ‘ 
and later, into the “seahorse,” 
patient is unable to ¢ 
ptual experience directly, In the 

Instance he 
through the experi 

(“what people think 
like”). In the latter. instance the 
boundaries between inner processes 
and outer objects is lost (“that resem- 
bles what this something 5"). And in 
both instances ће is annoyed with the 
examiner. The annoyance accounts 
however, only for the place of occur. 
s lese il- 
ures and not for their quality, lor ai 
viously there are Many ways to fee] 
and express annoyance without such 
drastic decline of one’s ego level A 
related disturbance occurs durin the 
inquiry, just before he establishes the 
spider crab response: even while look 
mg at the area in question, his те. 
sponse is momentarily unavailable to 
him except as a memory—“This 
something, I don’t remember what 
The implied impairment of the ego's 


ence of others 
Paperboys look 


is 
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recognition function also reflects mi 
split between what he sees outside ana 
what he makes of it—or has made 0 
it—inside.* 

Returning to the paperboy, three 
additional aspects of this response are 
noteworthy, First, in switching from 
“little” to "not too little" he € 
indicates sensitivity to body size (se 
card V) . At the same time he flound gt 
in concreteness, Second, a paperboy Т 
опе of our “All-American boy к 
Horatio Alger stereotypes, and. m 
express a preadolescent, («vds inp on ! 
self-reliant, enterprising identity me 
ment (Erikson 1956), Like some pre 
vious responses, this is another m 
sign of hope. At this time, поме. 
We see in the patient's clothing, in se's 
body movements, in this cero , 
poor form elements, and, most of vir 
in his test responses in gencral the tity 
tual unavailability of this jaen. or 
fragment for genuine developmen on- 
employment, Third, in this ual, asa 
tent, “paperboy” may also be cane of 
pun, that is, a boy of paper, n на 
flesh and bone, that is, a lifeless a 
tion. This inference would согтезр и" 
to the fact that the “All-American slic 
stereotype, such as we find on me 
magazine covers, has itself beco! ove 
common model for a slick c a 
human confusion, anxiety, passio! 
emptiness, -ard 

The large scale drama on dn 
lies, however, in the contaminati i 
human and animal qualities, a 
particular, in its development in 
of fatigue and lying down, an duc? 
ly, in terms ог polio. He int isruP" 
Increasingly severe deadening ality: 

a 


tions of body integrity anC "| see 
In the spider crab with polio ized i 
threatening creature immobi 6 ES 
iting and tearing parts сар ger Pr 
der crab, like octopus and sP! s. m 
malevolent maternal connotats er, jl 
line with the theme of this Ta lit is 
would appear closest to the qd t 
schizophrenic experience to 768 T e 
‘i а oly” 
* Rapaport (1957) has clarified ses А 
States of consciousness such resp?! 
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1 Scores? Summary of Scores 
ü w M4 H к 12 
Шш У ЕМ” FC A (P) Average Reaction Time 2/35” 
IV У Mc H Average Total Time 3715" 
V м M+ H w 9 (75%) 
VI w F4 A D 2 (17%) 
vir Ww Mz HN 5 1 ( 8%) 
VIII Ww FẸ Hd (P) sum М/ sum С 6/0-1 
IX D F+ A Р ecc 33/100 
b. 5 M+ H Е4-9 50/50 
x 2. W F/C— Arch A% 33 
low FM= AH (Р) H 58/67 
See R 2 D Fx Hd P% 8/33 
FM a et al. (1946) for criteria and rationale of scoring. 
ов ui for weak M or animals in human-like movement, and counts 5 in sum M; it is 
sei for animal movement. 
"Th all F 
© numerator is all Fy 100; the denominator is 


all res 
e : 
—SsPonses scored for form level 


со! 
™Mponents, 


x 100, that is, the % of responses with strong form 


та 
The У г. 

Numerator js ЕА, F+ " Р 

merator is 2 7 = x 100; the denominator is 


all F 
ponses scored +, = 
: peo ii t OR 
Ponses scored for form level 


all res 
all rc 


AS tian ae 
experia eect of the way he sees and 
the ebate; his own in relation 
relation SA nie and the mother's in 
Sent aye ов put m the most con- 
Undiffer, У, the two of them in an 
entiated, “warped” unity. 


scores, ag now to the summary of 
Ovemen nd an abundance of human 
ally simip; Ppressions. This is especi- 
Paratively B, 1n the setting of a com- 
these Me low R. Relatively many of 
quality s are more or less poor in form 
Virtua] | Juxtaposed to these data is a 
sence of color responses. Al- 

le gives two FC responses, 
n ki efforts toward controlled 
disturbed eee with others, he is 
< Dy the redness of the hat on 

ge Бар only to painted on 
qualitat, IX. The quantitative 
rience ve poverty of emotional 
*COres is а p resed in the color 
5 inferrab] ormal indication of what 
and. contens from the disrupted form 
istortio of his M’s that is, from 
ity, fa + fusing, fatigue, loss of 
dis 1045 as e over, etc. Thus, these 
it Би cc's of the movement-color 
§gest general impover- 


tion su 
ent a i i 
nd distortion of the body ego 


x 100; the latter is the more significant measure, 


and a trend toward regressed body 
experience. The quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of M and C also 
indicate, of course, the extent of his 
immersion in his inner world of fan- 
tasy and delusion, and they imply the 
predominance of introjective and pro- 
jective mechanisms in his functioning 
with but little note being taken of the 
outer world recognized as such. More 
than likely, what he can usually recog- 
nize of the outer world are fragments 
of it encountered as inner reverbera- 
tions, though even these he may notice 
only upon re-projection into the outer 
world, His generally low form level 
further indicates severe impairment 
of reality testing. His related limita- 
tion of interest in conventional reality 
is indicated by his producing only 
one solid popular response, though he 
comes close to a few more. 

Yet it is particularly noteworthy 
what a large percentage of his respon- 
ses pertains to human content or to 
animals with human-like qualities. 
This indicates the retention of a very 
lively interest in human experience. 
His other scores indicate, however, 
that this experience is regressively 
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conceived for the most part and dulled 
by the devitalizing aspect of his regres- 
sion. In the intensive therapy of schizo- 
phrenics, it is commonly observed that 
they have by no means lost their 
interest in human affairs, It is a ques- 
tion of the level on which they carry 
on and express this interest, of the 
predominance of primary processes in 
this inner world, and of the depletion 
of psvchic energy available for sus- 
tained interest and restitution. Only 
in a limited sense, therefore, may we 
speak in this case of a turning away 


from the environment or from rela- 
tionships. 


It is also not to be thought that 
his scores show him to be incapable 
of emotional discharges onto the еп. 
vironment. In general Rorschach anal- 
ysis, the virtual absence of any de- 
terminant other than form expresses 
а major effort rather than secure ac- 
complishment, or else a major im- 
pairment rather than а total loss. 
Also, this patient's dramatic appear- 
ance and test beh 
total withdrawal, 


v ПС non-responsiveness 
will be sporadically disrupted by in- 


tense discharges, This conclusion 
would hold for a neurotic Patient too 
but 15 particularly likely in this case 
in view of the indicated regression to 
primitive levels of ево organization: 
on these levels the capacity for delay 
through defense or еро contro] | 
greatly diminished, Thus. as regards 
subjective experience of his own body 
we might expect brief moments of in. 
tense vitality, or at least brief mo- 
ments of intense activity as a restitu- 
tive measure through Which he is 
pss to find his energy or deny its 
Oss. 


The very high WY, points to ex. 
treme synthesizing efforts, and, in con- 
text, to megalomanic Propensities 
The latter would be the counterpart 
to the persecution ideas suggested in 
the content (card TIT). Yet, consid- 
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ering the slow and effortful manner 
in which he ground out his responses, 
it would appear that he even has diffi- 
culty keeping in touch with procese: 
and contents in his inner world. And 
the relative speed with which he gives 
up each card after giving one response 
indicates either how little comfort he 
experiences in the process or how 
quickly he may become depleted in 
the process of trying, or both. 


The internal consistency of the pro 
tocol in all its aspects allows us to aC 
Cept it as valid and representative pn 
the patient, and not artificially gme 
ed or exaggerated in order to, influ 
ence the decision as to hospitali i- 
tion. In any case, we are in no ger 
tion to assume that he was of Def 
mind in wanting to get into an oF by 
hospital. Only in intensive син 
might it be learned how he saw the 
test performance in relation ta i 
question of disposition, and how, 
at all, he tried to slant it. 


In summary of this analysis; 
patient's. subjective experience ol- 
bodies appears to emphasize sgh 
lowing themes: as regards their dire 
tion, they are seen primarily as 
ing downward and possibly tu 
upside down or backwards as we 
regards their differentiation. 
merge with each other and bec". 
amorphous in their inner deta! pre’ 
regards their stability they «^ or 
carious, and either about to fa they 
fallen; as regards their vitality, Piy. 
are weak, sick, tired, crippled un ot 
ing, although in an uncertain а т, И" 
sustainable fashion their size. a 
tegritv and dignity may also ation” 
perienced; as regards their 767 
Shibs to the environment and 10 “gis 
other, they are isolated, driftirf o z 
oriented, obstructed, merged dios? 
jumble of humanity or else ата ces: 
and/or persecuted by crushin£ itself 
As regards subjective awareness | ime 
it is blocked, fragmented. som it 
inaccessible, and may require ions 
definition radical transformaty a 
his self and body ego or disce o k 
of these through projection ! 


this 


гпес 
as 


8 


they 


х 
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tiene of othe, The wend ot 
is marked ie end ECIAM There 
m hu de-dilferentiation within 
of his м and loss ol boundaries 

Piles te d ego in relation to others. 
pletion Илија emphasis on de- 
Dime Mie and destruction. The 
Slow, Jab A a, suggested by the 
Ре icd artificial, distorted, 
sively mis arbitrarily and expan- 
ig ace and relatively color- 
вето] ~ aspects of his record. In 
this ны сап be only astonished at 
Which can nent, the Rorschach Test 
very Pes К stimulate and support a 
horrors in хавза man to expose the 
dent m s mind with so little evi- 


SUMMARY 


I have pr А 

tine при formulations con- 
ance of eee schizophrenic's disturb- 
15 loss of s ego and its relation to 
апа һауе ill јест in the inner world, 
LOW thes ustrated with a case study 
Dear in ER phenomena seem to ap- 
Made Pe | meia record. I have 
Princip], cial use of 
15 that 

Pothesis 


Ns we us depends on what ques- 
Principle put to them. The second 
ing cone of analysis is that of seek- 
Plicatio ergence and patterning of im- 
havior EX. test scores, content, be- 
t Deth mode of verbalization, 
Cata, Th 8 partial to any one type 
ee uildin ese are all vital materials 
n Inciple į 8 а test report. The third 
data Š EL of interpreting these 
ae level о S арасан on more than 
dey. This is Tganization of function- 
petting wit especially important in 
€caus s schizophrenic material 
је we Coen one response to the 
е of осе encounter flux in 
significa 108 as well as multi- 
nce within the single 
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communications. With the help of 
these principles, the examiner may 
discover whole worlds of subjective 
experience expressed in Rorschach re- 
sults. In the present context, the world 
considered has been that of unstably 
bounded, poorly differentiated and in- 
tegrated bodies, or, more concretely, 
bodies which repeatedly split, inflate, 
get crushed or crippled, die, or get 
Tost in each other or in undefined 
and topsy-turvy space. 
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The Use of the Rorschach in the Study of Personality and Occupations 


ANNE ROE AND JOHN MIERZWA 
Harvard University 


In the last four years there have ap- 
peared several overlapping surveys of 
the literature on psychology and occu- 
pations, which have covered the field 
quite effectively: Molish 5 (1956) те- 
view of the Rorschach in the military 
situation; Roe's Psychology of Оссира- 
tions (1956) ; two chapters in Develop- 
ments in the Rorschach Technique, 
by Williams and Kellman (1956) and 
by Snowden (1956); and Patterson's 
(1957) review of the use of projective 
tests in vocational counseling. 

Molish found the results of large 
scale Rorschach techniques as applied 
to the selection and screening of mili- 
tary populations to be rather unsatis- 
factory. He went on to give a thought- 
ful discussion of some of the problems 
entering into the use of the Rorschach 
under such circumstances, pointin 
out that not all of the difficulties en- 
countered are primarily attributable 
to the method. 

The Williams and Kellman chapter 
on the use of the Rorschach in indus. 
trial psychology is a quite comprehen- 
sive review of industrial and voca- 
tional applications of th 
Patterson’s later 


ch did not 


purview of Williams 
and Kellman. Between the two, how- 


ever, the research literature 
field is well covered and there 


t to our producing a re. 


these papers, 


are (ћог- 
oughly convinced of the utility of the 
and Patterson is not. A 
search of the literature has not turned 
up any articles not covere 


d in these 
* This paper is largely based 
published Paper by Mierzwa, entitled The 
Rorschach test: [ts potential in the study 
of Career Development (1959). 


upon an un- 


reports which would change me 
tent although a few papers Smi rà 
the reviews are listed in our bib eid 
phy for the convenience of шера 
terested in the field (Вгоѕіп, 1950; 
Dórken, 1954; Dulsky & wo dd 
Wilkinson & Jacobs, 1954; Yer b ave 
al, 1951) . The few papers iier bé 
appeared since these reviews | S e 
discussed below. First, homey co 
would like to mention a relatively o 
development, concerning whic As ег) 
are an increasing number of P 
but as yet none that can justly 
termed rescarch reports. 

This is the use of the. Rom 
and other projective овес 
industrial setting in what is ! ће 
called “executive appraisal. Devel- 
chapter by Snowden (1956) ragi 
opments in the Rorschach Dee nd the 
is entitled “Top Management l4 m 
Rorschach Technique" and rof the 
general discussion of the ee exec 
Rorschach in the evaluation oe an ir 
tive posts, and the selection © e. This 
dividual to fill a particular orat no 
is typical of such papers um Dei 
evidence of any sort is ада сет jin 
atypical in that it does not taining 
any “case studies.” Papers con casper 
such case studies are equally example 
ating, however, as a typical 
will show: 


hach 
п the 


0 
to Ë, 
ted sis 
A cost accountant was promo the D? 


A as 1 
mechanical aptitude and ien oT 
cated by the other tests. This ™ field EA 
himself so well adapted to n edt wit 

he was promoted to chief engi! E 
a year (Brown, 1948, p. 485). : 0 


n5 
паса 09! "ne 
What are the Rorschach indicé was 


creative talent in вава 
promoted only because о i 
schach discovery of these, O 
given some intimations © 


wo 
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m previous work? What part did the 
m mechanical aptitude and interest 
play in his promotion? Etc., etc., etc. 
E use of the Rorschach and other 
tive Ou. may, indeed, be very effec- 
еа objection is to the lack of 
ibit m E to the withholding of it, 
reports s a obtained. Full clinical 
ality Fact He interaction of person- 
Work EM and various aspects of 
urther dev be of the greatest aid in 
psycholo; соли! ol an adequate 
admitted (bs „вориди. It must ђе 
iterature he ле technical Rorschach 
frustrating also contains occasional 
tion of i references to the applica- 
settings orschach variables in work 
be a bur b. It would be hard to 
псев арр secretary, a public 
on Пеја mechanic checking up 
student aa even a diligent and good 
trowsk еи the little d." (Pio- 
Search was p. 93) , also without re- 
ђе тани ence. It should, however, 
Situation oF и that apparently in the 
compet executive appraisal” that 
aken ib tently done, great care is 
dividual investigate not only the in- 
le Sade consideration but also 
Persona]; € nature of the job, and the 
HI s of the men with whom 
Portant ~ амоний, This is an im- 
bY Stern Ф hasis, as was brought out 
nd one’ ; p and Bloom (1956), 
ently re У hich has not been suffi- 
We fs aded in many studies. 

very few n now to a discussion of the 
In the ү, studies which have appeared 
= 16 last three years.? Abel, Oppen- 


7A 

Obj ut known as the 5-0 (Structured- 
s усо schach Test has recently 
Standard eee by Stone (1958). It uses 
yi triads op chachi blots, with ten groups 
44 5 not i responses offered for each blot. 
реси са mended for clinical use, but is 
porkers i designed to provide personnel 
Perament Pa information about the tem- 
rinistratio the person being studied. Ad- 
quire по" coring, and interpretation 
en for an Special training. Norms are 
sio studenten sample of 8061 includ- 
wor) mechani Professional, semi-profes- 
F rkers, anical, crafts, sales, and office 
u Р, M, TM norms are for W, D, Dd, 5. 
ra Will be ic, FC. CF, Fch, А, H, P, and О. 
Ports with posting to watch for research 

ù this instrument. 
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heim, and Sager (1956) used the Ror- 
schach with students applying for, and 
in, training in  psychoanalytically 
oriented psychotherapy. There were 86 
applicants, whose potential was sep- 
arately estimated by an interviewer, 
and by use of ihe Rorschach. Agree- 
ment of the two estimates was very 
high, as can be seen from Table I. 


TABLE I. Relationship Between Inter- 
view and Rorschach Evaluations of 
Therapeutic Potential 


Interv valuations 

Accepted Rejected Total 
28 9 37 
Desirable | 15 9 24 
Poor 6 19 25 
C49" 77 86 

Chi square=16.5 and is significant beyond 

.001 level 


This alone does not tell us very much 
about the validity of either technique, 
nor the relative cost in terms of time 
involved. Of the candidates who en- 
tered training, 31 were evaluated for 
therapeutic proficiency when they 
were advanced students or graduates. 
They were independently classified by 
two of the authors into three cate- 
ories. These evaluations were based 
on supervisors' reports and personal 
contacts, and the criteria included 
theoretical and diagnostic knowledge; 
outcome of case load; technical ability; 
and such “personality factors" as com- 

letion of analysis and competence at 
handling own problems. These evalua- 
tions were then checked against the 
initial Rorschach evaluations, produc- 
ing Table IL Clearly the Rorschach 


~ 
Taste П. Relationship Between 
Proficiency and Rorschach 

Evaluations of Student Therapists 
Rorschach Proficiency Evaluations 
Evaluations Excellent Good Fair Total 
Desirable 5 10 3 18 
Moderately 
Desirable 3 3 3 9 
Poor 0 4 0 4 

US tu & M 
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did not predict. Unfortunately we do 
not have comparable data on predic- 
tions from the interviews; of course, 
since all of these candidates were ac- 
cepted, the interview prediction was 
that they would become at least good 
therapists. Nor are there any data on 
those who were rejected on the basis 
of the interview, some of whom might 
have succeeded in getting into train- 
ing elsewhere, The authors do discuss 
some of the criterion problems in- 
volved, both in admission of candi- 
dates and in evaluation of their per- 
formance, but this study is particularly 
instructive for the way in which it 
exemplifies the major difficulties in all 
studies of this sort. Quite apart from 
crucial criterion problems, the lack 
of full explication of the way in which 
the Rorschach data are used to arrive 
at a judgment, which makes it impos- 
sible to replicate the study, and the 
very general and usually disregarded 
problem of rejected cases, are clearly 
seen. Reports such as this d 


о not hel 
us much. we 
The painfully detailed, intensive, 


and sophisticated study of this same 
general problem which was carried on 
at the Menninger Foundation over a 
ten year period has now been pub- 
lished (Holt & Luborsky, 1958). It 
scems fair to say that the major result 
is the demonstration of just how com. 
plex the selection problem is, and 
how inadequate our techniques still 
are. Inadequate still, but not without 
promise. The Rorschach itself played 
a relatively minor part in the whole 
procedure. The Manual for use of the 
Rorschach developed on the project 
was less successful than that for the 
TAT and some other techniques, al- 
though Holt & Luborsky felt that fur- 
ther study might eventually yield 
more efficient cues. At the same time 
they reported that using relatively ођ. 
Jective test scores from the Strong, Ror. 
schach and Wechsler-Bellevue in а 
multiple correlation technique re- 
sulted in less validity than clinical 
evaluation of a battery in which the 
last two were the principal instru. 
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ments. They also reported that: 


We did not discover any brief battery 
of procedures that was better than the 
one used by the Admissions Committees 
tester, but we did establish that a single 
projective test was not adequate for this 
Kind of prediction, Even though the Ror- 
schach or TAT cannot be used alone, they 
probably do contribute usefully in the 
context of a rounded body of data. Psy- 
chiatric residents can be selected fairly 
well by a single interview, but it is diffi- 
cult to choose the unusual interviewer 
who is able to it (Holt & Luborsky. 1958, 

р. 215). | 

This last comment suggests that = 
might in the епа be more fruitful to 
search for effective interviewers EE 
then study them, than spend so muc? 
time on tests. We would like to ps 
port strongly such research. In и 
same vein, it must be remembered 2 
clinicians have varied greatly in ese 
performance in these various studies 
and a few have been quite effective 
is suggested that clinicians of ume 
strated proficiency are worthy objec" 
of study, 


Some of the difficulties with use 
the Rorschach for selection аге W 
exemplified in this comment: 

The Rorschach test can often te thë 
deal about emotional control through in- 
way the subject responds to color is on 

tegrates it into his responses, ОЧЕ а} а 

this point we should like to warn is 

great variety of patterns of respon ge- 

color were found in the Rorschachs 9 

quate residents, A total absence 97 

responses, even weak or possible onc 

very rare among them, however. а i 

not uncommon nid 


ol 
‘ell 


па good 


nses 
res] 


reactions, but any of the 

1уреѕ of response were founa 
а 

among acceptable as among Ч" 


t 
applicants (Italics supplied) . (но 1 
borsky, 1058, p. 321). ay rep?! 
Symonds and Dudek (1956) 


[ 
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unusual success in the use of the Ror- 
schach for predicting teacher effective- 
olera же teachers included 
карата om observation and 
Me e ge n AT, and Rorschach. Sy- 
sen ranked the subjects for teacher 
ваде yanes on the basis of his knowl- 
ae гав teachers through inter- 
Dudek o = vation and supervision; 
blind ая them оп the basis of 
peri Би ‘or of the Rorschach, The 
es a )etween the two rankings 
criteri E It is unfortunate that the 
iñ ther men ay Symonds and Dudek 
vines sh ing are not fully reported 
desirable. ation of this study is highly 
"ne paper by Shah (1957) reports 
scores wn T echnique Rorschach 
ee hot distinguish between 
Seven sis а who were categorized 
mainin UN D successful (i.e. re- 
having left га field) or failures (i.e. 
by request EC field spontaneously or 
МИ ama TU here were 156 success- 
Ап et at goer in the group. 
Validation 5 ol half the sample as a 
Were some group, showed that there 
seemed to differ (not reported) which 
quately, h ifferentiate the groups ade- 
lar ee this did not stand up un- 
105 validation with the other 


C 


MEE and again it was not 
üLa Mire и Пи or failure 
fen 
"at Paper by Mindess (1957) 
ae er - Bellevue and Ror- 
tests to predict success in 
oe should be mentioned. 
bjects were interviewed and 
elore entering training, of 
remained for one year in 
ned academic grades, ward 
XC the sum of the two (total 
pem utilized as criteria 
на to check IQ апа Ror- 
vas consi ieee Rating Scale, which 
Strength ed to be a measure of ego- 
“antly wi Neither correlated. signifi- 
Us of With ward grades, but IQ gave 
dem; 434 and + 4 ws Б 
ic and total or .457 with aca- 
al grade, and the Prog- 
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nostic Rating Scale gave r's of + .281 
and + .412 with the same grades; the 
two together gave a multiple R with 
total nurse grade of + .586, A quite 
serious problem in reasoning from suc- 
cess in training and success on the job 
is neatly pointed up here. It is par- 
ticularly important in studies of physi- 
cians, nurses, therapists, etc. That is 
that actual performance in the occupa- 
tion may not be (and probably is not) 
sufficiently closely related to grades 
and other training measures to make 
studies of students of any marked 
utility in this field. Here note that 
ward grades, which one can reasonably 
assume most closely represent profes- 
sional performance are not related to 
either of the test measures used. 

A recent doctoral dissertation at 
Harvard, by French (1959), examined 
occupational choice of 102 graduates 
12 years after the administration of a 
timed Rorschach test (one minute per 
ink-blot) . In addition to 31 Rorschach 
scores, he used 22 non-Rorschach vari- 
bles, such as intelligence, father's in- 
come, body type, etc. Analysis of vari- 
ance of the Rorschach variables for 18 
occupational groups gave eight scores 
which differentiated at the .05 level 
(M, S, Н, At, Obj, Pl, Cloth, and 
Cloud) . Examining the position of the 
various occupational groups on each 
variable in the light of its traditional 
meaning was not fruitful. In addition, 
eight of the 22 non-Rorschach varia- 
bles also gave differentiation at this 
level: Alpha number test, college grade 
average, endomorphy, family income, 
Mathematical Attainments Test, meso- 
morphy, reaction to stress, and Vocab- 
ulary Range Test. 

Careful consideration must be given 
to what is done with Rorschach data 
once they are obtained. French's paper 

1959) on prediction of career choice 
and some other recent studies of other 
aspects of career development at Har- 
vard, suggest strongly that recourse to 
multiple discriminant analysis, or com- 
arable techniques, тау do a great 


deal to overcome the problems which 
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previous work has encountered in try- 
ing to utilize all Rorschach data in one 
series of statements. The earlier study 
by Anderhalter (1954) demonstrated 
that the linear discriminant function 
applied to Rorschach data resulted in 
satisfactory discrimination between 
Marine Corps officer candidates who 
were rejected three weeks. after the 
screening process and candidates who 
received a leadership score of 90 or 
more, following 20 weeks of basic 
training. Thus, although none of the 
individual Rorschach variables dis- 
criminated between criterion groups, 
this function which can be considered 
a profile measure did make such dis- 
crimination possible. 

In a study now in progress at Har- 
vard, Cooley (1959) is interested in 
examining the process of becoming a 
scientist, from the fifth grade through 
four years beyond college. Rorschachs 
of 700 male students at various levels 
during this period have been collected 
às one aspect of his investigation, By 
utilizing a test Space model, the Ror- 
Schach scores of an individual are re- 
presented by a point in an n dimen- 
sional space where n is the total num- 
ber of scores. The регзоп'5 unique lo- 
cation retains all the information orig- 
inally contained in all the scores, in- 
cluding patterns and relationships. 
The test Space model thus has the ad- 
vantages which the “clinical” ap- 
proach stresses, and in addition it 
makes possible reliable handling of 
that multiple informati 
mathematical operations rather than 
by “intuition.” These 
the investigator to те 
of variables sufficien 
practically and con 
able. 

Multivariate anal 


eral techniques for reducing the num- 
ber of dimensions, such as regression 
analysis, discriminant analysis, and fac- 
tor analysis. (See Tiedeman, c; al. 
1951.) Tf personality theory suggests 
what occupational groups can be ex. 
pected to exhibit similar behavior ona 


ysis provides sey- 
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test, then discriminant analysis can E 
used to reduce the complexity of P. 
data in terms of these Les ep = 
groups. If meaningful groups аа 
available, then discriminant aoe) 
is not very appropriate, Cooley (d: ing 
has described a procedure for devis a 
criterion groups on the basis of е 
geneity with respect to the prec wu 
being used—the Rorschach, for € 
ple. Principal component factor an io 
Sis is used to reduce the test space al 
allow the determination of d 
behavior common to individuals те 
cated in the same region of E n 
duced factor space. Rather than wo 
classification systems developec о 
purposes other than prediction a 
group membership, it might be ilest- 
fruitful to search for groups gue ái 
ing similar personality attribute 

revealed by the Rorschach. 


2 aid in 
personality and affects it; it may Pitt 
integration or severely interfere hent 
it; it may protect against develop serve 
or expression of neurosis, or та) ssion 
as a vehicle for neurotic expresy 

Williams and Kellman (1956, Р oces 
point out that“... vocational У јез 
depends upon personality ‘la „divit 
as well as assets, needs of the sati 

ual which may be legitimately hout n 
by that particular vocation wit айол," 
terfering with success in the rere aki 
This does not negate the gener" ions 
Servation that in most oceni nab!) 
those who are at least rA o 
“well-adjusted” will be wx E 
ble, will get farther, will thar d 
Sooner and fired later, e sent 
“poorly-adjusted,” in a glo прай? 
Good adjustment is not inco 


H H i al 
with special problems. individ d 
That there are intimate nali y “ne 


Н : rsonalit 
relationships between pen pn 
the role the occupation play 


У 
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life of the individual has been found 
repeatedly in research studies, in ther- 
а bee and is noted in 
se - erp The relationship is 
aan * pmp e one, il only because 
ables = ected by so many other vari- 
cec: l R relationship may be Sex 
loro the choice of an occupation, 
bise af oa 2 it or change, in the de- 
free success or failure, or in satis- 
action. 
a or to what extent such re- 
the у can be generalized beyond 
eene idual is the essential problem 
вена оа psychology. Are there 
Зете le personality patterns or 
Ed "id which are more closely re- 
others? ‘eos occupations than to 
tween. per ге there relationships be- 
pussy ae and choice of occu- 
Personali erent from those between 
tion, for y and success in the occupa- 
cational example? All attempts at уо- 
tion or guidance or personnel selec- 
sonality screening which use any per- 
Telationshine no assume that such 
having m nd but we are far from 
and replicabl ng approaching clear 
пе зен е studies in this field. 
bee ad ously neglected aspect has 
is papate development of job 
tudi Coordination with person- 
ention subi selected groups. (At- 
r mendous d be called to the recent 
U.s, m еони project of the 
in аар oe Service in develop- 
nents in es of worker trait require- 
tional an onion, with occupa- 
of 19 ee yses, which include ratings 
importan perament factors.) Another 
Of tł "eis Problem concerns the limits 
SÉ am Cupational sample which are 
that ,tPPropriate. It seems probable 


ana] 
ality у 


ud S ^ 
3 ма comparative anatomists, 
КУ than a €, might bring greater clar- 
tl A udy of biologists. (See e.g. 


he q t 
(1967, ‘sion in Super and Bachrach 

TR sii св 
tion puede in emphasis in voca- 
liom i consideration of the 
пао Bhout iioi UNE development 
> NOt just of 2 etime of the individ- 
Biven job for a given 
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person at a given time. This emphasis 
is best exemplified in the Career Pat- 
tern Study under Super at Teachers 
College, and in the Harvard Studies 
in Career Development under Tiede- 
man. The pattern of the life career of 
an individual may be considered in 
terms of a series of choice points, and 
one can ask whether some choice 
points are more affected by personality 
factors than others; whether and when 
such other factors as abilities, training, 
family background, etc., have more 
influence. Research of this sort is just 
beginning. 

Of what value are projective tech- 
niques in general, and of the Ror- 
schach in particular in research on the 
problems we have indicated? It seems 
fair to say that for whatever reason, 
neither the individual nor various 
forms of the Group Rorschach have 

roved better than other techniques 
for either selection or screening pur- 
poses when used alone. (Possibly pro- 
file analysis as exemplified in Ander- 
halter’s study will improve the situa- 
tion, but traditional analyses have cer- 
tainly not worked.) In association 
with other techniques, the Rorschach 
has often been credited with an assist, 
but to what extent its contribution was 
either unique or indispensable is very 
much in question, The question is all 
the more important because it requires 
extensive time of highly trained per- 
sonnel. 

To our knowledge it has not been 
used in studies of occupational satis- 
faction; and career studies, in which it 
slays a role, are in too early a stage of 
development to report. Investigations 
of the role of personality factors in 
choice of occupation or of success or 
failure in an occupation, using the 
Rorschach, are exploratory or discour- 
aging, and anyway few in number, It 
is, however, in exploratory studies that 
it has seemed to be most useful, and 
for which it is particularly well suited. 


з [t is particularly important, in using tech- 
niques designed to uncover pathology in 
research with normals to be aware of the 
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Even in these its use alone is rarely if 
ever warranted. In association with ex- 
tensive life histories, and the TAL, 
however, it played a very important 
role in studies of scientists and artists 
(Roc, 1946, 1953), and contributed 
significantly to ‘development of hypo- 
theses about the relations between per- 
sonality and occupation. Once such hy- 
potheses have been developed, how- 
ever, it is our conviction that further 
research will be more profitable if it is 
conducted with instruments more ap- 
propriate to or specifically designed for 
checking of the particular hypotheses, 
The very fact that the Rorschach has 
so wide a spectrum makes it less effi- 


enormous range of responses of all types 
which can be found among subjects who 
have adequate competence in living, and 
to be particularly alerted to the fact that 
many such techniques do not, as presently 
interpreted, give sufficient information on 
the adequacy and types of coping behavior 
available to the subject, Holt and Lubor- 
sky make this point very well: 

A special word of caution may be in 
Order regarding the Rorschach test for 
anyone who has not had considerable ex- 
perience in giving it to intelligent persons 
who are not seeking treatment. An appli- 
Cant often perceives the Rorschach situa- 
tion as one in which he ought to let him- 
Self go as much as possible, give free- 
associative material, or demonstrate. the 
liveliness of his imagination by what are 
essentially primary process operations in 
his perceptual-associative functioning. The 
result often bears a superficial resemblance 
to schizophrenic productions: 


! There may 
be extensive autistic elabora 


n tions, arbi- 
trary combinations or fusions of images, 
Or a massing of sexual content. If the 


tester has any doubt, he can quickly est 
lish the true nature of these producti 
by readministering the test w. 
structions to leave out that kind of ma. 
terial; when it is truly Pathological in 
origin, the subject cannot long exclude 
it from consciousness. Internal checks on 
the significance of such material, Whether 
it represents pathological break-throughs or 
regression in the service of the еро, can 
be seen in the preservation of forma] prop- 
erties such as the accuracy of form percep- 
tion, the balance of locations and deter- 


minants, or the like (Holt & Luborsky 
1058, p. 396) . ' 


ађ- 
ions 
ith the in- 
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cient for focused application. 
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"1 
Content Diversity on the Rorschach and "Range of Interests | 


PROBLEM 


One of the pieces of clinical folk- 
lore linked to the Rorschach test for 
many years is that the diversity of 
content in the test protocol would 
enable the prediction of “range of 
interests”. Content diversity has also 
been associated with intelligence. 
Ainsworth & Klopfer (1954) have 
stated. the hypothesis that A97, over 
50 indicates a stereotyped view of the 
world, further defined as an exces- 
sively narrow range of interests. They 
go on to say that this hypothesis may 
be extended to include an over-em- 
phasis on other content categories. 


Beck (1945) has pointed out that 
breadth of associational content varies 
directly as functioning intelligence 
and is an index not only of potential 
but also of the degree of its actual 
development through cultural influ- 
ence. He specifies that the fewer the 
content categories the less the intel- 
lectual efficiency of the individual. He 
also has specified A97, as being an in- 
dex of stereotypy. 


In the present study an attempt 
has been made to utilize an opera- 
tional measure of range of interests 
derived from the Strong Interest In- 
ventory. The first four sections of this 
test are entitled "Occupations", 
"School Subjects", “Amusements” and 
"Activities". For each alternative 
listed the subject is asked to say whe- 
ther he would like this kind of activ- 
itv or whether he would not. A sum 
of these "likes" tends to furnish an 
overall indication of the number of 
different kinds of vocational or avoca- 
tional areas in which the individual 
feels an interest. This score is utilized 
as a measure of "range of interests", 


* The authors wish to ex 


tion to John J. Hoopes 
this study, 


press their apprecia- 
for his assistance in 


files of various institutions 1n = 
area, and consisted of males spes 
the ages of 16 and 60 who had ew 
given the Strong Interest Inven 


METHOD 

The subjects were culled from the | 
the Rorschach Test, and some pea 
ure of intelligence. Of the 69 ien 
jects used 23 were purely spent 
cases, the remaining 46 being GON Ir 
ered as having some type of pe! 
ality difficulty. : 

Twelve subjects had been given the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, the remainder "^ 
WAIS, the standard scoring P the 
dure being used throughout. On er х 
Strong Interest Inventory the nu | 
of "like" responses under each ° abu 
first four interest sections wer jivid 
lated and summed for each Me ad 
ual. Eighteen standardized Козе ey, 
scoring categories were employs: Pl, 
Hd, A, Ad, Aobj, Ad, Sex, Ја 
№ Geo, At, Arch, Emb, CL. 
Mask, and Abs). Responses no ories 
ing within any of these an mis 
were considered in a separate 9 
cellaneous category. 


RESULTS d 4 


А ап 

Table I lists the means, sigma ra] 
ranges governing age ant ing the 
scores. Computations involv ects 
WAIS are based upon 57 SU ue 

Table II records Pearson а on 
moment correlations g^ 1012, 
Strong Interest score ап Run т 
number of Rorschach catego” on 
total number of Rorschach 16 
and the WAIS Full Scale 10. отет 

Table ПТ records product ng 7 
correlations between the S „А? 
terest scores апа НФ, Hd” r 
Ad%, and А +Ad%. ment Oo 

Table IV is ргойис то? ate gd 
relations between each зеР rest ? 
tion of the Strong Interest 
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TABLE I. Means, Sigmas, and Ranges for Age & WAIS Scores (N = 57) 


WAIS Verb. WAIS Perf. 


Age WAIS Full 
Eres Scale IQ IQ IQ 
5. D. 986 114.3 115.6 110.5 
Range 8.95 84 по 87 
16 to 60 97 to 130 94 to 142 93 to 133 


TABLE 
R н; П. Number of Strong Interests Scores Correlated with Number of 
hach Content Categories and Responses and with WAIS Full Scale IQ 


No. of Rorschach 
Content Categories 
Stic (N=69) 
Score” Inter. 02 


No. of Rorschach 
WAIS Full 1Q 


Responses 
(N=69) (N—57) 
:08 12 


TABLE 
ABLE ПІ. Total Strong Interests Correlated with Rorschach Content Cate- 


gories (N = 69) 


Тоа! Number of H% 
Tong Interests 14 


TABLE 
ABLE IV. 5 " — 
| : trong Interests corre- 
‘ted with Number of Rorschach Con- 
tent Categories ( — 69) 


St No. 
Tong Interests of Rorschach Content 


у ccupations Categories 
choo] Subject —.02 
Amusements à 04 

Ctivities —.10 

—.01 

ТА 

ABLE 

y V. Number of Rorschach 


“Wegori 
€s and Responses correlated 


Witl 
1 WAIS Full Scale IQ (№ = 57) 
Number of Rorschach WAIS Full IQ 


Num Bories 
Imber or Rorschach 02 
Ss 


sponse, 
18 


the 
tote 
tent Ges паана of Rorschach con- 
; ies 
a; Mal] | 
"Шз Р r Table V presents the re- 
2° Worke product-moment correla- 
s Schach 4 out between number of 
Onses, dnd ont categories and re- 
oiu WAIS Full Scale IQ. 
Е је in each of the fore- 
were the correlations 
nt at the .05 level. 


Tt h Discussion 


Ye as b 
rent’, or Сеп the custom for many 
fain eibi chologists to assume à 
lonship between content 


Roin, 
VAM 
“ignifica 


Ha% АФ ла, А + Ad% 
19 —.13 -i —.19 


diversity on the Rorschach and what 
has been nebulously defined as “range 
of interests”. The present study does 
not rule out the possibility that such 
a relationshp may exist. However, if 
the score here derived from the 
Strong Interest Inventory can be con- 
sidered as one operational measure of 
“range of interest”, it would appear 
that a relationship between this meas- 
ure and various quantitative expres- 
sions of content diversity is not sig- 
nificant beyond chance expectancy. 
Also, the demonstrated lack of rela- 
tionship between intelligence test re- 
sults and such content diversity is 
somewhat at variance with Beck’s ex- 
plicit statement of the relationship to 
be expected between these two. Тће 
generality of this finding is limited by 
the selective intelligence range of the 
sample. It would seem that further 
research is indicated to demonstrate 
other aspects of the predictive effi- 
ciency of content diversity measures. 
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This paper reports an attempt. to 
examine certain personality variables 
in homosexual women as ёотрагеа 
with heterosexual women through the 
medium of projective test perform- 
ance, Problematic as is our knowledge 
and understanding of homosexuality 
in men, this condition has received 
more scientific attention than has Ге. 
male homosexuality, Some empirical 
observations and much hypothetical 
thinking constitute the body of infor- 
mation available concerning this devi- 
ation, but there is a conspicuous ађ- 
sence of planned research into the per- 
senality dynamics of female hom 
uality, A search of the literature re- 
vealed only one paper (Fromm and 
Elonen, 1951) , and that a study of one 
case, dealing with projective test an- 
alysis of a female homosexual. 

For the purposes of this study, the 
general hypothesis adopted is that 
overt homosexual women will differ 
from women with a heterosexual mode 
of life in certain personality character- 
istics. Those personality variables in 
which the two Broups are predicted to 
differ are derived largely from psycho- 
analysis, which has Benerated various 
hypotheses regarding the Psychogene- 
1 This isa condensation of 
at the University of South 
der the direction of Dr. С 
partial fulfillment of те 
Ph.D. The writer wishes 
ation for the participati 
the Matachine Society an 
cooperation of Mrs, 
Parent-Child Observation Classes; and for 
the stance of various colleagues: Mr. 
Howard Russell, who administered all the 
projective tests; Dr. Philip Merrifield, who 
was consulted on the statistica] problems; 
Mrs. Geraldine Korda, Mrs, Mildred Malm 
and Dr. Ha Mind who rated the 
Figure Dra “velyn Hooker and 

who judged the Ror- 
protocols as homosexual Or hetero- 


and Mr. Stephen Howard who rated 
Rorschach. material. 


Osex- 


а dissertation done 
пегп California un. 
?corgene Seward in 
quirements for 


Бап, Director, 


sexual, 
the 


sis of female homosexuality and ER 
associated character development, the 
à concise and excellent 1 A si 
major psychoanalytic есле read- 
ing to female homosexuality, Fromm 
er is referred to the article by, or issue 
and Elonen (1951) in an car i yothe- 
of this journal. The specific al tee i0 
ses tested herein do not Baar n are 
cover all potential differences, с areas 
intended to tap some of se think: 
highlighted in psychoanalys ies in 
ing, briefly: possible eer 
personality maturation, the 1 ides р 
fixated libidinal aims, aft es, an 
ward male and female prototyp ition: 
conflicts in sexual role identifica p 
omosex tt 


In the present research h ae which 
ity is a behavioral diano phys 
applies to mental attitude, fe rred 0D 
cal constitution, and ре fem! | 
ject choice, not masculine a erien? | 
nine identification. Sexual E al IS 
must therefore include homos” ior 
lations on an overt level о! een ра“ 
as the preferred and predam is dm 
tern. Similarly, heterosexua Since МЕ 
fined on a behavioral level. chose 
do not know what normal Ла nst 
ual development is, nor W ушеш zd 
tutes mature heterosexual ac foun 1 ye 
no better criterion could be сер 
heterosexuality than the и це 
and maintenance of the cess i 
role of wife and mother. ush mele 
to social pressures may P. опа p 
Women into the conventio ye có 


пале as 
despite contrary proclive, n 
expect heterosexual свог јавите | 
heterogeneous forms ol ray й Wie 
Similarly, homosexuality eri res pe 
stitutive relation resulting f! init co! 
tion of heterosexual oppor" olog ce | 


ho^ oi 
er than from inherent psych фер , 
disposition. Nevertheless; atte? and 
between the conventional P^ one | 
a homosexual life is a critic? 
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bs can logically seek some determi- 
lants of this choice in intrapsychic 
onditions. | 


METHOD 


jn Pipehalagicnl research on homo- 
ы а subjects have usually 
prism bea specialized groups as 
dons Peres and clinic popula- 
checked р Tesults have rarely been 
groups ae comparable control 
quately $ E he first reported study ade- 
research csigned to cope with these 
(1957) Denm, Evelyn Hooker 
venting Meis s the necessity of pre- 
due to the Jective errors of judgment 
using a са preconceptions, of 
overt bc. representative sample of 
deviant oon rather than the 
comparable 53 and of obtaining а 
Sub; е control group. 
tion а I experimental popula- 
overt ud research consists of 30 
through ihi e homosexuals provided 
the Matta i Research Committees of 
Tovision ies Society? and One, Inc? 
ersonal s For anonymity were assured. 
criteria e ats determined that 
quently и на were тег. Conse- 
in this stu Ae the homosexual women 
Mitted to д be said to be com- 
Sexual pra ife pattern of overt homo- 
Cast a — all were making at 
community Soal adjustment to the 
Uality, at " aside from their homosex- 
One was ne time of this study, and 
Secking bun ЛЕ psychotherapy ог 
heh P for personal problems. 
from oe sexua] sample was drawn 
· Чеп partici. of mothers whose chil- 
Bram ol pated in a preschool pro- 
а stud ‘unteers were requested for 
Yan “feminin à 
e psychology" who 
these specifications: 1) 


“The x 
^ Mattachi CI 
ine purpose ite Society was founded “for 
ormation to providing true and accurate 
of huma d the solution of the prob- 
Of the he п sex behavior, particularly 
Tomosexual adult.” 


thos, 

Озе 

Ose 
ne, 


Cerne 


^ an organization con- 
Ame Press of the millions of 
: erican men and women." 


5 classes offered by the 
“OU 9 i 
mty Board of Education. 
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married at the present time and have 
children; 2) consider their own mar- 
riage as satisfactory as the average and 
expect it to last; 3) not receiving psy- 
chotherapy or psychiatric treatment. 
Provisions were made for anonymity 
of volunteering. From the 85% of 
those contacted who volunteered 30 
subjects (approximately one-third of 
the total) were selected as control sub- 
jects purely on the basis of identifying 
information as to age and education. 
Alter checking both groups as to com- 
»arability of socio-economic status? 
and national birth and origin, only a 
few substitutions were necessary. The 
object was not paired-matching, but 
general comparability of the two 
groups for age, educational level, ac- 
culturation, and socio-economic sta- 
tus, Statistical comparisons of the 
homosexual and heterosexual groups 
are presented in Table I. 

None of the women in the control 
group was regularly employed; none 
had definite career aspirations. Most 
of these women are very much 
wrapped up in family life during this 
period when there are young children 
in the home. As a further check on 
the conformity of this group in femin- 
inity of attitude the Terman-Miles 
Attitude-Interest Inventory was ad- 
ministered. Mean and median scores 
are close to those reported by Terman 
(1938) on comparable groups of wom- 
while both Terman and Miles 
and Henry (1941) have re- 
that groups of homosexual 
fall much lower on the femi- 


en, 
(1936) 
ported 
women 
ninity scale. 

Procedure. Rorschach and Figure 
Drawing Tests were administered in- 
dividually by the same examiner. The 
test administrator codified and mixed 
the raw test data before they were sub- 
mitted to the author or any other 
judges involved in making ratings. 
Rorschach and Figure Drawing mate- 
rial were judged independently. 


= Warner’s (Warner, Meeker, and Eells. 1949) 
clas grouping of occupations was used: 
homosexuals’ own occupation versus hetero- 


sexuals’ husbands’ occupation, 
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Taste I—Comparison of Homosexual and Heterosexual Groups in Age, 
Education, Socioeconomic Level and Acculturation 


Homo- 
sexuals 
Age 
Average age 30.60 
Standard Deviation 7.85 
Educational Level 
Average years 13.60 
Standard Deviation 1.86 
Socioeconomic Level 
(Warner) 
Levels 
Il 5 
Ill 5 
Iv 11 
V 5 
VI 1 
VII 1 
Unclassified 2 
Cultural Status 
Foreign born 3 
First generation 8 


*NS-not significant 


Drawings. 
3 . otheses and their 
Scoring categories will be defined in 


as emerged 
пег scorin 
Gabi analysis of 

ubin, 1954; 5 
monds, 1955; Ainsworth, 1954) , Ros 


schach scoring categories are predomi- 


nantly composed of response con 
Schafer (1954, pp. 131138) а 
devised a tentative system of 
categorization, formulated wit 
psychoanalytic theoretical fra 


quately to the hypothes 
ligation. In addition 


pretation, ie, the more unusual or 


j Proba- 
= bility 
t 85 NS* 
F 1.89 40 — 
13.30 t 0.0 NS 
1.81 F 1.06 NS 
6 
5 
П 
4 
3 
1 
0 


ww 


personally determined the resp one 
the more primitive, crude, and/or her 
more emotionally charged, the hig 
would be the rating. joure 
Certain правиле не of the "s 
Drawing test were also related to, : rat 
of the hypotheses. Sex drawn Bib ай 
ings on Swenson's Sexual pop | 
tion Scale (Swenson, 1955) , and are ol | 
enough (1926) scores, as a meast елт 
maturity of body concept, Were 
ployed. py the | 
Rorschach response was rated, e it 
author and one other judge. pe 
could be anticipated that the be | 
of any perceptible difference со of the 
rejected on inspection for many 0 ог 
classes of response, reliability 9' ^ 


сл 
ene? 
sexu? 


The Hypotheses, Response | 
cation, and Rationale. The E | 
hypothesis that overt homo a 
women will differ from women? T 
heterosexual mode of life in Fi vix 
ality characteristics, and that b pons 

е reflected in projective test ty 6 d 
Was subjected to the followinE "rat! 


test. "Two of the judges wer 
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viue Drawing response on certain 
divide ed иа were also asked to 
es into 5. male-female sets of draw- 
to their ‘ a a groups according 
eh thes bjective judgment of wheth- 
val. Two po homosexual or heterosex- 
enced | d judges, who are experi- 
tO fhike » 5с hach workers, were asked 
ЕЕ А ie similar decision on the Ror- 

[us protocols. 
sexuality hay. the literature on homo- 
Pectations oi contributed to some ex- 
may differ of how homosexual women 
tics less i personality characteris- 
the ee who have accepted 
theses — al pattern of life. Hypo- 
erences w е у certain expected dif- 
gated by e sag and investi- 
Петера] redicting from the specific 
igure Tee Rorschach records and 
chavior. awings produced by these 

rally disparate groups. 


H HYPOTHESIS 1 
Omosex ua 


Show l women would be expected to 


à str s c 
Yeteros onger dependency orientation than 
Sexual women. n 


ise RonscuAcu RESPONSE 
А ау Orientation 
n. pee Y (Oral-Receptive Orientation) - 
and (Oral-Aggressive Orientation). 


Thi 
fom 5 hypothesis has been derived 
Women 4 theory that homosexual 
lon and ру suffered severe depriva- 
tionship 'ustration in the early rela- 
Preocet — the mother, resulting in 
and hoa on with dependency needs 
(1920) ulity over deprivation. Freud 
Tes EU Fenichel (1945) are rep- 
ph ive of many psychoanalysts in 


asizi G 
| female the regressive aspects of 
eviye € homosexual pattern which 


es the satisfacti i 

eri ‘atisfactions and conflicts 
Deutsch cd in infancy, while Helen 
and мо (1933, 1944), Jones (1938) 


[ly gras Klein (1954) particu- 
“Male ho the oral-sadistic fixation of 
ереп ананан. 
Presse asd Orientation is eX- 
me Pation orschach content in pre- 
Pplies, wu s oral demands and 


h modes of oral gratifica- 
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tion or oral attack, and with themes of 
dependency or deprivation. In this 
area we are interested first in the gen- 
eral summation of "oral" themes 
which would be expressed in a Total 
Dependency Score, and next in a rela- 
tive emphasis on Supply, in which pas- 
sive-receptive themes, the pleasures of 
taking in and receiving or giving, are 
expressed, and Demand, in which oral- 
aggressive devouring and attacking 
themes, and images of deprivation, are 
expressed. 
HYPOTHESIS 2 
Homosexual women will perceive women, and 
relationships between women, with a hostile- 
aggressive cathexsis, 
RORSCHACH RESPONSE 
Il. Hostile-Fearful Conception of the 
Feminine Role. 


This expectation is also derived 
from those psychoanalytic theories 
that stress the hostile tie to the mother 
and oral-sadistic fixation as the basis 
of female homosexuality. The infer- 
ence is that a disturbed relation with 
the mother in early life is retained to 
the present, and revealed in регсер- 
tions of women as frightening and 
threatening figures, prone to destruc- 
tive action and hostile-aggressive inter- 
action. If such early disturbances are 
currently active, we would expect to 
find a strong affective charge in images 
and fantasies of women, not merely 
mildly critical attitudes. "Therefore, 
this scoring category attempts to seg- 
orschach percepts involving 


regate R у 1 
hich reflect intense fearful 


women У е 
апа aggressive affects. 
HYPOTHESIS 3 


Homosexual women show a more hostile and 
rejecting attitude toward men than do hetero- 
sexual women. 

RORSCHACH RESPONSE 


III. Disparagement (Symbolic Castration) of 


Men. 

A. Disparagement of Male Figures, 

B. Disparagement of Phallic Symbols. 
€. C ting Symbols. 

D. Castrating Verbalizations. 
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Freud (1920), Abraham (1927) А 
and Fenichel (1945) consider that in 
the genesis of female homosexuality, 
hostile and competitive attitudes to- 
ward men are an important factor, and 
are based on strong penis envy and the 
castration complex. In this category 
we wcre interested in expressions of 
disparagement of men, as expressed in 
Rorschach images of immature, in- 
significant, ridiculous, or deficient 
male figures, and also in the interpre- 
tation of the usual masculine sex зут- 
bols in a derogatory manner. As ап. 
other approach the employment of 
castrating symbols or castrating verbal. 
izations throughout the Rorschach 
record were defined for measurement. 
While the summation of scores in these 
various areas might prove most mean- 
inglul, the subclasses are sufficiently 
different in content to merit inde- 
pendent consideration, 


НУРОТНЕУ5 4 
Homosexual women 
features of the mascul 
heterosexual women, 


fear hostile-aggressive 


ine role more than do 


RORSCHACH RESPONSE 
IV. Hostile-Fearful 
line Role ( 


А. Phall 


Conception of the Ma 
Phallic-Aggressive 


emphas 


Ive Objects 
Ses with Destructive 


This hypothesis evolves from the 
theory that homosexual women fear 
being the recipient of a Masculine 
sexual approach which they conceive 
of as dangerous and destructive, 
Among psychoanalytic writers Jones 
(1938) , Helene Deutsch (1933, 1944) 
and Melanie Klein (1954) postulate 
that the fear of masculine sexual ap- 
proach derives from the Projection of 
strong aggressive drives, while other 
investigators have suggested that early 
sexual aggression and resultant fear of 
masculine sexual approach could be а 
significant factor in diverting women 
from heterosexual objects (Hamilton, 


1936; Henry, 1955; Landis, L i 
and Bolles, 1940) . men 
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The Rorschach content category in- 
cludes perception of objects and and | 
mals commonly assumed to sibol 
masculine sexual aggression because 2 
the expectation that fear ol masculine 
sexual aggression would increase unt 
Occupation with such images. Su 
fear would be most directly expe 
in the perception of masculine ЊЕ 
as attacking or potentially ae 
or overpowering. An emphasis on ‘ 
three classes of response ОР 
strengthen the impression that fear 3 
men is directly associated with fear 2 
sexual attack. The final subclass orr 
sponse aims directly at fear of sex 
damage to the female. 


HYPOTHESIS 5 fusion 
å nfusi 
Homosexual women show more ee eio 
and conflict about sexual role, ane тето" 
of feminine identification, than do 
sexual women. 


RonscHACH RESPONSE 
V. Rejection of Feminine Identification ion: 
A, Confusion in Human Sex таеп ual 
А. Confusion in Identification of 5C 
Areas, 
В. Masculine Emphasi 
C. Reference to Perversions. 
D. Warding-off Intrusion. " 
E. Rejecting Attitude Toward the 
onventional Feminine Role. 
astration emphasis. "nu 
+ Sensuous Feminine Detail or 
Homocrotic Arousal. 
H. General Increase in Sexual, 
Oral Imagery. 


G 


Anal, and 


Figure DRAWING 
1. Opposite Sex Drawn First. iib 
Lower Sexual Differentiation Ra 
(Swenson Scale) 


as 
H . the 
This hypothesis expres ап p^ 
sumption that homosexual W entific” 
not make a firm feminine ! 


^ € uite, 
поп, This would seem to be Я оі! 
vious, but in actuality the Јао? 


patterns of identification and P woni 
ship are quite complex. Bun. 
€n who engage in homosexu 

ties there are those who аге t pa” 
those who are homosexual bt 
more "masculine" or more ог 
role with different partners 
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UND. periodi Ја some women the 
the oe id entification appears to be 
i» pedes e theme of their lives; 
every ар ег themselves feminine in 
Cert at ay; and others reject the con- 
ad а: or “femininity” 
“either ~ to think of themselves as 
&nalysr nan or woman”. One psycho- 
pens пат пи у states that all 
line dbi ере make a mascu- 
ed vin ification (Jones, 1938) , while 
is eis de believe that what really 
ship and de а mother-child relation- 
d : at masculine identification 
(lense, ot accompaniment 
> » 1944). 
T homosexual 
concept 
who cl 


l subjects of this 
сте questioned regarding their 
t of their role, Usually those 
aimed the masculine role did 


gea d Concept of “masculinity” 
Vasive ac uty and a reluctant and 
Position oe of the “feminine” 
dominan e ally because they felt less 
ners. Eval or effective than their part- 
Ports doe ni of these personal re- 
homosextial weer that most of the 
Tejectin ie: women in this study аге 
8 of feminine identification. 


Alth 
i ou . и 
line ib. homosexuality and mascu- 


вару у ae in women are not nec- 
Ore co plored, we would expect 
Sex Musion in sex role in homo- 


al w Я r 
. yomen. Even if this does not 


Sexua 
atise in 


tion, aah, Strong masculine identifica- 
Попај üt Scription to ап unconven- 
“secure > Pattern might contribute to 
à tudies nd conflicting role concepts. 
“UBB ested of male homosexuals have 
deng yin that deviation occurs in 
: 195 пе sex of figures (Berg- 
cay Celer, 1949 ue and Wright, 1945; 
sa, "nd He 19) and sexual areas (Pas- 
Cha : nd berg 1952) in the Ror- 
Poran а graphic depiction of 
195385, 1953. заат. Mathias, and 
Js the | seil, 1944; Mainord, 

ns d апа Diesen study a carefully 
sey Chach nee system of rating 
itea fae, oe figure percepts and 
ntification was utilized. 
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Other aspects of the subjects Ror- 
schach perceptions and interpretations 
generally interpreted as reflecting dis- 
satisfaction with femininity were also 
investigated. For the Figure Drawing 
test, sex drawn first was noted, and the 
Swenson (1955) Sexual Differentia- 
tion Scale was applied. 
HYPOTHESIS 6 
Homosexual women show more limitations in 
personal-social adjustment than do hetero- 
sexual women. 
RORSCHACH RESPONSE 

VI. Limitations in Personal-Social Adjustment. 
A. Distanciation in Human Relationships. 
B. Mood Tone in Content. 
C. Emotional Reactivity Diminished 

(Sum C; Color Ratio) 
D. Difficulties in Ego Integration. 

1. Humanization of Animal Figures. 
9. Human-Animal Combinations. 
FIGURE DRAWING 

1. Lower Goodenough Score on Same 

Sex Figure. 
. Lower Goodenough Scores on Face 

and Head of Same Sex Figure. 


19 


This hypothesis attempts to deal 
with some central aspects of personal- 
ity development. The theory that fe- 
male homosexuality requires consider- 
able regression would imply that the 
development of the self would be 
immature and/or conflicted and that 
capacity for interpersonal relation- 
ships would be poorly developed. 

One aspect of limitations in person- 
al-social adjustment might be the in- 
ability to maintain warm, close, per- 
sonal relationships with people. Fea- 
tures of Rorschach performance which 
might conceivably express such limi- 
tations would be the substitution of 
unreal or remote beings for ordinary 
human figures (a possible indication 
of deficiency in empathetic experi- 
ence), the perception of images in 
which the emotional tone projected is 
one of coldness, loneliness, and isola- 
in a restriction of emotional 
гепеѕѕ to the environment. 
Ities in ego integration repre- 
aspect of limitation in 
adjustment which 


tion, or 
responsiv 

Difficu 
sent another 
personal - social 
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might be associated with homosexual- 
ity, as has been suggested by Solomon 
(1954). Conflicts between basic 
drives, superego pressures and ego 
aims, or between incompatible and 
conllict-laden identities may interfere 
with the achievement of ego identity, 
which Erikson (Senn, 1950) consid- 
ers the criteria of ego integration in 
adolescence. If a sense of ego identity 
is not achieved, an effective balance 
within which one can cope with con- 
flict is lacking, and regressive reac- 
tions accompanied by archaic forms 
of thinking result. 

In the Rorschach responses distur- 
bances in integration might be indi- 
cated by the necessity of disguising 
the expression of drives and wishes 
(as in humanization of animal fig- 
ures) , or revealed in illogical combin- 
ations in perceptions of figures (as in 
human-animal combinations). Тһе 
graphic presentation of the body im- 
age, as in a figure drawing, might re- 
veal inadequate Or disturbed devel. 
opment of the body-concept, which is 
related to self-concept, Since Fiedler 
and Siegel (1949) conclude that low 
Scores on the face and head area cor. 
relate with evasion of interpersonal 
relations, we would also predict that 
homosexual women more frequently 
place low in this area of Scoring. 


RzsurTS 


The Rorschach instrument presents 
peculiar problems which tax statisti- 
cal methods. Cronbach (1949) has 
provided the most extensive analysis 
of statistical methods applied to the 


Rorschach, and his recommendations 
guided our statistical choices. A test 
of the null hypothesis, 


rather than 
e degree of 
indicated be. 


estimates of the probabl 
relationship, seemed 
cause of the small number of Cases, 
For the Rorschach material, chi. 
Square and the median were used, 
but the median Was not always а 
meaningful cutting point because of 
extreme skewedness of the distribu. 
tion. In some cases, the cutting point 
was set up at quartile Points, or ђе. 


ју 
i гі es b "rt Fe » Homosexuality 
Some Personality Variables in Overt Female 


tween zero and positive scores, on he 
spection of the distribution for 
total group combined. Where We 
ranted, chi-square was. supplemen n 
by a contingency coefficient as an 4 
dication of the magnitude of the S 
lationship. The nature of the bee 
bution was also considered, with E 
possibility of curvilinear trends 
mind. 

The first response measure b 
on the Figure-Drawing performan i 
whether subject. drew their = be 
the opposite sex first, is a simple м 
no rating easily evaluated by а, thé 
Square test of the significance Q i 
difference between the two p 
The other two response measu ne 
Goodenough Score and rating e calo) 
Swenson Sexual Differential € ent, 
contain more units of measur » 
permitting a wider distribution E 
scores, so that a t-test of the ¢ as a 
ence between means, preferable је | 
More sensitive statistic, could bet 

Table II presents the results 


en oF nents 
TABLE II—Psychologists Jum 
of Homosexuality from orsct 
and Figure Drawings 
Number 
Correct , p 
(N=60) 

Rorschach я ВЕ 
Judge A 40 1.93 N 
Judge B 40 1.93 Е 

Figure Drawing NS 
Judge C 36 LII i 
Judge D 38 1.43 

NS - 


Not Significant 


у dit 
judgments made by experienced iffe 
ical Psychologists attempting ' sexui 
entiate homosexual and er x 
Figure Drawings and КОГА ed pro 
ords. The t-test for uncorrela di i 
Portions was used, and results o 
serve to refute the null DYP hetl 
In making judgments as eee xU 
Rorschach protocols were ho! was coy 
or heterosexual, each judge T hic 
rect in 40 out of 60 cases in f 
= ir decisio” sc ie 
"Both judges agreed in their ps rre 
Out of 60 case agreed and were 
ЗІ out of 60 са ses. 
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5 between Homosexual and 


Heterosexual Groups 


> Contingency x 
Chi- pe coeffient Phi 
Response Category sque 
1. Dependency Orientation 1.668" NS 23 
Total score - Absolute 3.970" 10 Е 
-% of R. 1.0727 NS 
ES Supply 0.600" NS 
B. Demand | 47 96 
П. Hostile-Fearful Concep- 13.416“ 01 33 72 
поп of Female Role 6.667" 05 à 
m. Disparagement of Men | 
А. Disparagement of 3.270" 10 
Male Figures 2 и 
B. Disparagement of NS(D 
Phalli Symbols NS(1) 
· Castrating Symbols " 27 
D. rating Verbal- 4.390^ 05 
поп 
lv. Hostile-Fearful Concep- 0.068" NS 
tion of Male Role 3.2998 10 
А. Phallic Men : NS) 
A Phallic Animals NS(1) 
» Phallic Objects n 
D. списе 0000 NS) 
Content Е 
у. Rejection of Feminine 
dentification T 
A. Confusion in Human ms 
Sex Identification У 
As. Confusion in Sexual ay 
в "ба Identification AS) 
* Masculine Emphasis 
с. Reference to Perver- NS) 
sions NS(I) 
D. Wardin | si 
a g-off Intrusion 
E. Xejection of Conven- NS 
i Чопа] Feminine Које à 
i Castration Emphasis 
С, ?ensuous Feminine De- NS(I) 
АИ апа Homoerotie — 0 ( 
rousal | 
H, ncrease in Open Oral, 10 
Anal, and Sexual 2.771" | 
yp? magery 
1 Limi ations in Personal- 
Social Adjustment 5 
istanciation in x 
в uman Identifications NS(I) 
"i Mood ‘Tone in Content 97 
+ “Motional Reactivity 01 4+ у 
iminished 380“ t 2 
Sum C n: 08 
D Color Ratio | 
` Difficulties in Ego 
ntegration 
' Humanization of me 5 
o ‘Animal Figures о 29 95 
bi Muman-Animal 5.964" am 
‘ombinations s а direction. 
"Dim, E ; t in expecte 
Ns. None ^^ expected direction. "Difference по! 
о 


i ection. 
ви сати. NS(T) - Not Significant on Insp 
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i i у гес sexual 
Taste IV—Differences in Figure Drawing Measures between Homosex 
| and Heterosexual Groups 


Response Measure 


Opposite Sex Drawn First ж= 
Swenson Sexual Differentiation Scale t 
Goodenough 
Low Total Score t 
Low Facial Detail Score t 


NS - Not significant 


TABLE V—Comparison of Homo- 
sexual Groups on Some Rorschach 
Formal Scores 


Mean 

Homo- Hetero- Chi- Proba- 

sexual sexual square bility 
R 29:17 27.87 0.612 NS 
M ERI 0.068 NS 
Fete 3.7 0.000 NS 
Sum С К 3.05 11.380 01 
H+Hd % 215 914 1.067 NS 


NS - Not Significant, 


comes very clos 
at the .05 level, 

Associated wi 
potheses are me 


е to being significant 


th the six specific hy- 
asures of categories of 
Rorschach response and Figure Draw- 
ing characteristics Which provide 34 
statistical measures for comparison of 
the experimental and control groups, 
Results are summarized in Tables JII 
and IV, Probability values at the .10 
level or above are reported, and con- 
tingency coefficients give further in. 
dication of the degree of relationship, 

Since differences in Rorschach 
scores between &roups may be а func. 
tion of R, the number of responses, 
it should be reported that there was 
no significant. difference in mean R 
between the two groups. Compari- 
son on all of the Rorschach formal 
Scores would not be pertinent in this 
paper, but Table V reports R and 
some other formal Rorschach score 
comparisons for the two groups which 
have some relevance to later points of 


discussion, 
Discusston 


Although none of the judges was 


Proba- | 
bility Phi 
2.724 10 " 
165 NS .93 (contro 
7" = 81 pee mental) 
559 01 94 (control) ) 
x | 95 (experi тепа 
1.669 NS 


able to distinguish homosexual P 
schach records or Figure Drawings 4 
nificantly better than chance, ative 
trend was consistently on the pos а 
side. Apparently there are 50те ieni 
tors operating to favor cames. the 
tification, insignificant thoug 957, 
trend may be. In Hooker's ose 
1958) research with male aem 1 
uals judges were equally uper ии 
in differentiating paired hom 
als and heterosexual records. : 
cluded that probably less than 
third of the homosexual clinica 
could be identified by usual с ‘icis™ 
criteria, and recommended skept 
about most homosexual-content m st 
With female homosexuals we -ity 0 
also conclude that, in the major hed 
Cases, they cannot be distingi 
from heterosexuals on the bas east 
projective test performance, а I 
at our present level of clinic: 
ficiency. у 
Most of the comparisons on 2 
characteristics of projective ;fferencts 
formance failed to produce dil rv tes 
of sufficient magnitude to satis У бой? 
of significance. A few сотга as 10 
showed such clear-cut differen The de 
Warrant serious consideration. "E 
tailed findings will Бе discus esis 
relation to the six specific hyp о Di 
ypothesis 1. The meas sch 
pendency Orientation in dence S 
content give inadequate €V! strong 
Support the predictions of ^ ho E 
dependency orientation ue реп! p 
ual women. When all the Ka gie 
CY scores are taken together, e бр 
is a very slight tendency Mat ma 
pected direction, which 15 1 


са бе 
T 
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isa БАЈ p Demand classification 
category i a опе. In the Demand 
group И; vp of the homosexual 
(аге to follow а curvilinear 
ë Boon io h tendency which could 
evel b foe ne significant at the .05 
lation b ri statistical manipu- 
Meme ee 
it would ence were more convincing, 
more of a suggest that there may be 
in the io problem with oral hostility 
e adiera cod group, which can 
sion or o ed either by over repres- 
thougl ver expression in Rorschach 
ght content. 


dite ge nan of the more spe- 
dency On of response under Depen- 
Dortünity iios t gives further op- 
the results eva mate the coherence of 
there n t does not appear that 
Sexual pei tendency for the homo- 
the more He to accumulate scores in 
than in i^ irectly oral response classes 
pendence. lose classes which reflect de- 
Ога] basis | от presumed to have an 
ade its ле weighting of responses 
Н easy to explore further the 
hafer (1954 depth" as defined by 
Paring th 954, pp. 149-153) by com- 
dence ог € two groups on the inci- 
Oral reg ae ude, primitive, and intense 
ative, x Onses. The results were neg- 
"radicc s this finding tends to con- 
9f regres ле psychoanalytic hypothesis 
Sion, as sion, particularly oral regres- 
Women, Outstanding in homosexual 
Ma 
orat pg the breast and the oral 
ten in the pparatus do figure more 
a en, Sin responses of homosexual 
tant in th ce these organs are impor- 
panal Gan sexual practices of homo- 
t" se, idis such images are not, 
согу of o Сепсе for any genetic 
ences = fixation, Although the 
onses are md incidence of such 
frat Fence ae significant, 
Present enough to ase Gat a P 
Ctive value. e of individua 


Ос 


H n t 

in le kj 

the Orality ads of responses express- 
hetero; and dependency themes, 
€Xual women more often 


ex 
Press 
Sseq Pis 
Positive ora] or affectional 


gratifications, in such 
baby animals nuzzling, people k 
babies nursing, еіс. More homose: 
women express dependency yearnings 
which are not being gratified as in 
seeing pitiful figures, animals begging, 
and especially, images of “reaching” 
for something. Thus the impression 
obtained from the Rorschach re- 
sponses is not so much of a stronger 
oral fixation in one group than the 
other, as of a more accepting and 
positive experience of dependency 
gratifications in the heterosex- 
ual women, while the homosexual 
women more often express unsatisfied 
dependency yearnings. 

Hypothesis 2. Responses in the 
class of. Rorschach response, Hostile- 
Fearful Conception of the Feminine 
Role were contributed almost exclu- 
sively by the homosexual group. The 
difference between the two groups is 
highly significant, above the .01 level, 
the reliability of judgement was high 
(.96) , and the null hypothesis is re- 
jected. 

The more frequent perception of 
female figures as aggressive or fright- 
ening can also be compared with sim- 
ilar perceptions of male figures to see 
whether this is a reflection of gener- 
alized hostility, or whether it has a 
more specific application to women. A 
similar category for male figures has 
been scored under Phallic-Aggressive 
Men, where no significant difference 
was found between homosexual and 
heterosexual women. Тће differential 
condition for female homosexuality 
o be association of feminine 
interaction with hostility 


responses as 


appears L 
action and 
and aggression. 

Psychoanalytic theory predicts that 
the residue of infantile feelings for 
the mother is currently active in fe- 
male homosexuality, and that guilt 
and anxiety motivate choice of a hom- 
osexual love object as a denial of such 
feelings. Тће present findings would 
tend to support this view as relevant, 
if not to all, to a substantial group of 
female homosexuals. As we have seen, 
in relation to Hypothesis I, the ex- 
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pectation of oral-sadistic preoccupa- 
tion as a differentiating condition 
was not adequately supported in the 
analysis of Rorschach images. To con- 
clude that perception of feminine fig- 
ures as aggressive is an end result of 
an oral-sadistic tie to the mother 
would go beyond the evidence. Ех- 
pression of hostility in association 
with human figure responses, rather 
than in primitive oral-aggressive con- 
cepts, might mean that, if such af- 
fects stem from early conflicts, they 
are more often expressed in mature, 
reality-oriented derivatives rather than 
experienced on an archaic, primitive 
level. 

Hypothesis 3. The distribution of 
Rorschach scores under the general 
category, Disparagement of Men, did 
provide some support for the predic- 
tion that disparaging and attacking at- 
titudes toward masculinity would be 
more frequently expressed in the 
homosexual group. When perception 
of male figures is considered indepen- 
dently, this tendency was not pro- 
nounced enough to attain the .05 
level of significance, "Castrating" ver- 
balizations, not responses, in reference 
to male figures and symbols also соп- 
tributed positively to the general cate. 
gory. Hostile feelings find outlet in 
such expressions as: “Chop this off 
here"; "Cut them off at the legs": and 
more directly, “If you take off this 
penis, the card looks better.” Symbols 
of castrating impulses such as the “va- 
gina dentata" response, or “Two ani- 
mals gnawing on a piece of wood" 
are infrequent in these records, and as 


likely to be produced by the hetero- 
sexual. 


If we study the responses to male 
figures scored as disparaging we see 
that quite a few heterosexual women 
also refer to men as inadequate or 
comical, but rarely with Strong affect. 
Disparaging responses are more fre- 
quently given by homosexual w 
with stronger expression, and some- 
times with marked ambivalence—that 


is, a prestige figure is attacked and 
derided. 


omen, 
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The rejection of men as love ОД 
jects by homosexual women is ofte 
buttressed, in their own statemen 
by expressions of aversion, герани 
and contempt for теп. Some peys 
analytic theorists have considerei 
such attitudes relatively superficia , 
serving as a defense against heteros у 
ual temptation and/or as a xa oA 
ization for homosexual preieken o 
Others have considered the desire E. 
revenge against men as the oen 
determining force, at least in certa 
forms of female homosexuality- ^ 

A divergent trend might have bo 
more conspicuous in this category: m 
paragement of Men, if the class ам 
response which were not discm nis 
ing were dropped. As it is, the st? 


А ere is prov” 
tical results suggest that ibere foed 
ably a significant difference pe аи 
the two groups, but this exu 


only that somewhat more ћотозе 
women expressed such disparag i 
and hostile attitudes toward ~" e 
Rorschach content, not that n ma 
pression were characteristic of t 
Jority of the group. E" 
Hypothesis 4. Тће predicte 
a phallic aggressive emphasis | in 
more frequently be pronounce | pan 
Rorschach records of homosexu?, ^ e 
of heterosexual women were ui ђе 
out by the results. What shou pen 
noted here is that perception ket es 
or of animals figures as phate 
sive is not infrequent in the hom aor 
ual groups, since both Deep it 
than half the records, but nh het 
Perceptions occur as often I^ man} 
erosexual group. Apparent У ive p 
heterosexual women also d an 
masculine figures as threaten dine 
overpowering without this P” 


heterosexual object choice. orib!) 


ons Фа 
woul 
^. the 


n n 

Homosexual women OMEN а do". 

€Xpress fear or aversion oed this in 
ination by men. Sometim6 ces 


тсе, y 
ascribed to frightening experi sts : 
the past, but some psychoan of tye 
terpret it as a consequen^ gres gy 
projection of their oWn. “anal pe 
drives. Whatever the indiv „ould 
namics, the expected result 
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ce projector in the Rorschach ma- 
my. or HD exaggerated concept of 
im нек and threatening quali- 
Wa da ni ne In this material 
ont pu ind such conceptions to 
ње tpg een feature in the ac- 
"de E ofa homosexual or a hetero- 
vay of life. 


tor у 5. In relation to Rejec- 
different miradas Identification many 
and ET 5565 of Rorschach content 
the Bonn ius of performance on 
ined. eccl raming Test were exam- 
owes m s were generally negative, 
sults in h velyn Hooker's (1958) re- 
ality in a бду of male homosexu- 
classes of e E orschach. Some of these 
partance ase neni S of special im- 
in clinical стену accepted criteria 
identificati actice for judging sexual 
In R san, and homosexuality. 
in [ Nen, eq response Confusion 
Considered se Identification has been 
!Bationg t D several previous inves- 
omosexual e characteristic of male 
responses Eod In the present study 
Bree of Nn weighted for the de- 
епа rp Pance concerning sexual 
Seen in the" of the human figures 
She woe Rorschach cards. Scores 
Sexual | es which were given for 
two -— blurred figures, and scores 
Teversald oints, which were given for 
identifie alternation, uncertainty, and 
as male on of symmetrical figures 
kokina female, occurred in ap- 
О у half the records of both 
: nly the score of three points, 
E. pie: sex responses, persis- 
а ye a in gee the sex of any 
ace ver is ed subjective disturb- 
| 2° » Was а ан of identifica- 
fie ae: атола This differ- 
mie two ae at the .05 level. 
UD who jects in the heterosexual 
Whig? mE at all at this level 
5 ich would orderline responses, 
"се of the accentuate the signifi- 
How у (а + disturbed responses 
FRE ег; such omosexual women. 
acte Ot be consi disturbed responses 
ho ris ic, опао generally char- 
Stic value r are they of much diag- 
' Since they were given by 
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less than one-third of the homosexual 
group. 

Individual comparisons of sexual 
identification of commonly perceived 
human figures were made as a further 
check, and failed to reveal any sig- 
nificant differences between the two 
groups. 

Evelyn Hooker (1958) made sim- 
ilar comparisons of these widely used 
clinical signs of confusion in sexual 
identification in her study of homo- 
sexual men. She found anality and 
eminine emphasis to be the only sta- 
tistically significant signs, and the 
number of records displaying such 
features corresponded closely to the 
proportion of female homosexual rec- 
ords that could be discriminated as 
showing evidence of disturbance over 
sexual identification. 

The next class of Rorschach re- 
sponse, Confusion in Identification of 
Sexual Areas, did not discriminate be- 
tween the two groups. Here spon- 
taneous response and response ob- 
tained in Inquiry, following Hutt's 
(Hutt and Shor, 1946) method, were 
analyzed in various Ways, without dis- 
covering any significant differences be- 
tween the two groups. Pascal's (Pas- 
cal, Ruesch, Devine, and Suttell, 
1950) norms were used as the stan- 
dard, and were confirmed by our re- 
sults which showed the majority in 
both groups responding in the ex- 
pected manner. The usual assump- 
tion is that deviations from the nor- 
mal mode of response indicate devia- 
tions in sexual adjustment, and, in- 
deed, Pascal and Herzberg (1952) 
were able to demonstrate that in 
prison populations pediophiliacs and 
homosexuals gave more deviant re- 
sponses than do either controls or 
rapists. ТЕ is evident, however, that 
in this comparison of homosexual and 
heterosexual women deviation in 
identification of sexual areas was not 
a meaningful index of homosexual 
deviation. 

One class of response, Increase in 
Crude Oral, Anal and Sexual Imag- 
ery, showed a difference between the 
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two groups at better than the .10 level 
of confidence, with more frequent 
open sex responses given by the homo- 
sexual group as the principal con- 
tributor to the difference. It has been 
frequently shown that various groups 
with sexual problems give more fre- 
quent and more open sex responses. 
Perception of female sex organs and 
breasts, especially, is higher in the 
homosexual group, and we can recall 
the higher incidence of open mouth, 
throat and tongue responses in the 
oral category. Our interpretation is 
that the difference in sexual aim and 
object is reflected in the greater fre- 
quency of such images in the homo- 
sexual group. Evelyn Hooker's find- 
ing that anal emphasis was one of the 
few signs distinguishing her male 
groups of homosexuals and heterosex- 
uals would be subject to the same in- 
terpretation. 

None of the other classes of Ror- 
Schach content examined in relation 
to sexual identification reve 
nificant trends in either 
Hooker found feminine emphasis sig- 
nificantly differentiated her two 
groups; | for our subjects masculine 
emphasis was not significant. 

Rejection of feminine identification 
might also be expected to influence 
homosexual subjects to draw the male 
sex first in the Figure Drawing test. 
We find that 73 per cent of the hetero- 
sexual women and 53 per cent of the 
homosexual women drew their own 
sex first, a difference significant only 
at the .10 level. Less than half of the 


homosexual group drew the male sex 
first. 


As another measure of confusion in 


sexual identification Swenson's Sexual 
Differentiation Scale was applied to 
the drawings of the subjects by three 
raters. Reliability of rating is high, 
particularly with the control group. 
However, variance of Scores, inde- 
pendently for each judge, or for the 
average of the combined ratings, was 
not sufficient to discredit the t-test. 
Although a few more subjects in the 
homosexual group rated low, i.e, made 


aled sig- 
direction. 
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drawings which were very atypical ha 
difficult to differentiate as 10 sex, t 
majority could not be distinguishe 
by such a scale. F 
The problems encountered in a 
ing are more enlightening. The m 
ers had difficulty in rating m 
drawings where one of the ode 
ings showed good sex dillerentia ral: 
while the other did not, and sd 
ings gravitated toward the midc ira 
the scale. Eight of the sets of pete 
ings were notable in that the ‘ling 
drawn appeared extremely masct nis 
but the female figure was also Iraw- 
culinized. Four of the sets of fer” 
ings showed excellent sexual "y 
entiation of the female, while the qur 
figure looked like a woman in M 
clothing. These unusual pine 
drawings were made exclusively PY 
homosexual women. 
Drawings where sex because 
tions are somewhat blurred e 
of oversimplification, or m nin 
lapping of masculine and fen occult 
characteristics, were as likely a fact 
in one group as the other. jans one 
they were characteristic of at leas j: 0 
third of the heterosexual Mme е 
the heterosexual group the pa 
tendency appeared to be o fa 
better drawing of a woman t e 
man, with better sexual diie a 
tion, although not of the ove resen! 
ate, narcissistic type, and 10 s and 
the male as relatively immatt E 
passive. All of the very mascu^ made 
pearing drawings of men Were 
by the homosexual women. " 
In summarizing the group CS icut 
isons of homosexual and hetero" qti 
women on deviation in sexua, (0515 


rat 


the 


al’ 
mpi у 
„хий 


\ | А tive “al 
fication as revealed in pror he et 
we can only conclude that © jan! 


ated by objective results. nol а 
the predictions about rejecti07 on ! 
inine identification and соп 
sexual identification were Р 
firmed. ја 


- пой = ne 
à 12007 oP 
Hypothesis 6. The predi ou st 
homosexual women woulc ТІ ad) 
limitations іп personal-soc 
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die bd иг extent than hetero- 
ей d was based on the the- 
Heime uU of homosexuality 
and ue m kd and scattered findings 
sere: 1005 on homosexuality in 
аа ure that suggest that homo- 
benc. is accompanied by a dis- 
capacity = the self-concept and in 
finitive a) relate to others. А de- 
is beyond ^ ysis of so complex an area 
But eae ies scope of this paper, but 
cial adii | sed aspects of personal-so- 
justment were examined. 


It ha 
А hypothesized that, in 
Human las Distanciation т 
inability apis jet is related to 
Y with oth accept and identify close- 
of self ace ст people, (although lack 
аео coe may be the more 
по утен problem). There were 
two grou ant differences between the 
Зропзе, Te in this category of re- 
mote Nome oe figures, culturally re- 
Bures es and hooded and masked 
Broups, T e commonly used in both 
958) ls her study, Evelyn Hooker 
also compared real or unreal 


gures ; 
es in sc 
Jomose Rorschach content of male 


and f, 


m 
Brou 


The 

» y emotions to measure unsatisfac- 
woad m a relationships through 
b BBesting fe ln reflected in content 
tenes elings of loneliness and 
"eds. S, revealed no significant 

east 
thro | ye of Emotional Reactivity 
Otiona] ја 1е5ропзе reveal a freer 
aped in the heterosex- 
of Sum рате for the distri- 
ficant а showed а high- 
TOüps. Since POE between the 
tha | means p. Color Ratio is an- 
Dec, де Wes measuring essentially 
еза те а eDA опе would ex- 
to be similar. Because of 
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peculiarities of the distribution the 
level of confidence [ог a difference in 
Color Ratio was only .08. If a chi- 
square test is applied measuring com- 
bined differences in the first and 
fourth quartiles versus the middle half 
of the distribution, the difference is 
significant at better that the .01 level 
(N2—8.07) . 

‘iat low Sum C scores аге char- 
acteristic of the homosexual group but 
not of the control is perhaps best in- 
dicated by this comparison: two-thirds 
of the homosexual group have Sum C 
scores of less than 2.0, while only 7 
out of the 30 heterosexuals scored this 
low. If we accept the relation between 
color response and emotional reactiv- 
ity, the obvious interpretation of such 
emotional restriction would be that 
it represents а protective withdrawal. 
We need to take into account other 
Rorschach variables. Since R, M, and 
Fe-c scores tend to be higher (though 
not significantly so) in the homosex- 
ual groups, the Rorschach records are 
not generally less expressive. Where 
achromatic responses outnumber the 
chromatic responses, it is interpreted 
that... the person's responsiveness 
to outside stimulation has been inter- 
fered with by some kind of traumatic 
experience and withdrawal has re- 
sulted." Ainsworth and Klopfer, 
1954, p. 293) . The implication is that 
the need for affection and response 
from others is present, but that pre- 
vious rejections have led to an over- 
cautiousness in emotional contacts. 


The argument could be advanced 
that emotional cautiousness results 
from the particular problems homo- 
sexuals encounter in facing social dis- 
approval and in maintaining perma- 
nent love relationships. However, thus 

ale homosexuals have 


far, studies of m: 
indicated no greater degree of emo- 
tional restraint, yet male homosexu- 


als bear the brunt of society's dis- 
approval and their love relationships 
are even more likely to be fleeting. 
Another possibility, in view of the 
stereotyped association of emotional- 
ity with feminity, is that inhibition of 
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overt emotionality could reflect rejec- 
tion of femininity and emulation of 
masculine patterns. Since alternative 
interpretations are feasible, we can 
only very tentatively suggest that posi- 
tive findings of diminished emotional 
reactivity in homosexual women sup- 
port the contention of unsatisfactory 
foundations in early life for emotional 
relationship. 


In relation to.Ego Integration, the 
class of response which did show a 
significant difference, (.02) between 
the homosexual and heterosexual 
groups was Human-Animal Combina- 
tions, Responses combining human 
and animal parts in the same percept 
were given by over one-third of the 
homosexual group. Such responses 
were not only rare in the control 
group but were more conventional. 
Comments that human figures in Card 
III have a "bird's head" or a "duck 
bill" have less personal meaning be- 
cause they are common ones. In con- 
trast, responses from the experimen- 
tal group were more unusual, and 
therefore more personally determined, 
Such as "A man with the face of a 
dog", "An acrobat With a dragon 
head", and "Part-woman, part-rabbit 
with a poodle body”. We can recall 
that unusual male-female combina- 
tions in one percept also occurred oc- 
casionally in the experimental group. 
Since such combinations do not occur 
in reality, their acceptance as Ror- 
schach percepts takes liberties with те. 
ality and implies some degree of sub. 
mission to autistic processes, The 
question arises whether we are seeing 
here „ап indication of generalized 
thinking disorder, or whether such re. 
sponses occur with more Specific sig. 
nificance. : 
Watkins and Stauffacher 
have devised an Index of Patho 
Thinking for 
has been cross-validated 
by Power and Hamlin (1 


(1952) 
logical 
l which 
In research 
955). Since 
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author undertook to judge the Ror- 
schach content with this Index. In 
each of the fifteen categories it. be. 
obvious on inspection that seia 
group scored significantly more tha : 
the other, so that this effort was ues 
pursued further. It seemed clear re 
in no single category of pathologie 
thinking did the homosexuals exce d 
the heterosexuals to the extent foun 
under Human-Animal не 

Human-animal and male-fem2" 
combinations in one percept Rr 
strate poor integration of image с де 
ponents. Such responses pi in- 
fense instability by permitting ine tie 
trusion of conflicting elements at e 
expense of logic and consistency. con- 
inability to maintain internally js 
sistent human images suggest ce 
harmony within the self is conscio 
experienced, a condition that may 
associated with an uncertain sense 
ego identity. 

In Figure Drawing performa A i 
Goodenough score was employe the 
presumably having a relation “meas 
variable of Ego Integration as à bod} 
ure of a mature and realistic dges’ 
concept. The reliability of the judge 
scoring was high. The F-test api ples 
to the data showed that me ad in 
Were not homogeneous; variants iy. 
scores for the homosexual EDO the com 
nificantly larger than that for t s ho 
trol group. The t-test assum sant 
Mogeneous variances in the tW?" of 
ples. However, using the tae pest 
the two sample variances as аап 
estimate of the population Ve Of ote 
gives a very conservative асв phe 
difference between two mean ation 
t-test based on the larger mr. alle? 
variance is 3.95 (with the 480); 
Variance the results would be leve" 
Which is significant at the -0l ш" 
"This measure is, if anything, ^ wee? 
derestimate of the difference > 
the groups. 

Wee ed Facial Detail чего) 
Significantly lower in ће ho™ 
group. no t 

The distribution of Gand. de 
Scores in the two groups tells 


nce the 
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ee eat a group scatter 
fase Феу the extremes; that is, a 
nigh е 10mosexual women attain 
bs ot p for excellent representa- 
баай E ле human figure, and соп- 
mu e ages contribute to the low 
Јене aes scale. (In the group that 
two с enough scores below 20 are 
controls and 10 homosexuals.) 
ru oe ad and incomplete and 
in the | figures were more frequent 
tributed a исти group and con- 
ability to o the lower scores. The in- 
most ‘dis complete figures may express 
cerning (= у an acute anxiety con- 
which Ss | he body  image,—conflict 
Mation pri disruptive to permit for- 
plete, e an internally clear, com- 
oar ооо aid image. In fact, 
reflect Sh € drawing performance may 
ies m same difficulty that under- 
iran. mations of male-female and 
animal percepts. 


Excessi 5 
essive conflict expressed in fig- 


1 — — M 
| —! 


ure z 

dr; 7 

anima] ne and in use of human- 
Schach combinations in the Ror- 


conflict often taken as indications 
teresting P. Sexual identity, It is in- 
the nias that in this investigation 
Sexual ier indices of difficulties 
Ntiate bet entification did not differ- 
Cterosex. ween the homosexual and 
did the, ual groups as successfully as 
dificult measures of a general kind of 
S е. in ego integration. 
~ повеже, the hypothesis that 
Vidence al women would show more 
Social at limitations in personal- 
dictions etmeni led to certain pre- 
Drawing? Pout Rorschach and Figure- 
Mn sup performance which have 
M reduced ted in part. The marked- 
ho osexuar Koor reactivity in the 
interpreted rschach records would 
Оона] xs às evidence of reduced 
ot Others Sponsiveness in relations 
В uman-anj 1e more frequent use 
сід chach oe combinations in 
hy ence of Woe and the higher in- 
in Ma пете erior drawings of the 
ame о integr suggest that difficulties 
Weciated “ration may be more often 
Ith With homosexuality than 
Srosexuality, ба 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Homosexual women were compared 
with heterosexual women on certain 
variables of projective test perform- 
ance (Rorschach and Figure Draw- 
ing) related to hypotheses that homo- 
sexual women would be rated higher 
in such characteristics as (1) depend- 
ency; (2) hostile-fearful conception of 
the feminine role; (3) disparagement 
of men; (4) hostile-fearful conception 
of the masculine role; (5) confusion 
and conflict in sexual identification, 
and (6) limited personal-social rela- 


tions. 

On the basis of clinical judgment, 
psychologists who functioned as judges 
were unable in blind analysis to cor- 
rectly identify either the Rorschach 
records or Figure Drawings as homo- 
sexual or heterosexual with a degree 
of accuracy that would be considered 
statistically significant. 

The hypothesis which obtained the 
strongest support from the results 
states that homosexual women per- 
ceive women and feminine relation- 
ships with a hostile-aggressive cath- 
exsis, which would be reflected in 
Rorschach images of female figures as 
frightening and/or aggressive. This 
finding would tend to support the 
concept of homosexuality as a defense 
against hostility, fear, and guilt in re- 
lation to women (presumably origi- 
nating in significant early relation- 
ships) - 

Some of the predictions derived 
from the expectation that homosexual 
women would show more limitations 
in personal-social adjustment were 
borne out by the results. A highly 
significant difference in Rorschach 
color reactivity suggests that affective 
output is reduced in the majority of 
homosexual women, and implies that 
they experience less emotional gratifi- 
n in their relations with people. 


catio. 
Certain response measures presum- 
ably related to difficulties in ego in- 


were also determined to 
ncidence in the homo- 
Lowered Goodenough 


tegration e 
have a higher i 


sexual group. 
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Figure Drawing scores and more fre- 
quent human-animal combinations in 
one Rorschach percept could be in- 
dicative of disturbances in the organi- 
zation of the self. | 

A tendency for more of the ћото- 
sexual women to display a disparag- 
ing attitude toward men in Rorschach 
percepts was suggested, at the .05 level 
of significance. A hostile-fearful con- 
ception of the male role was no more 
dominant in Rorschach images of the 
homosexual than of the heterosexual, 


A stronger dependency orientation 
in homosexual women was hypothe- 
sized but found no stable support in 
the results. Failure to find any con- 
sistent patterns of response associated 
with confusion in sexual role must be 
conceded. The usual Rorschach and 
Figure Drawing Criteria were equal- 
ly unproductive in this regard. 

Negative findings attest only to a 
failure to refute the null hypotheses 
through the methods employed in this 
study. In the analysis of results some 
suggestive trends and characteristics 
were identified and described which 
may provide guidance to more refined 
research. 

The failure to find many clear-cut 
differences which are consistent for 
the majority of the Broup would sug- 
gest that homosexuality 15 not a clin- 
ical entity. On the basis of present 
indications it would seem unwise to 
make generalizations about female 
homosexuals as a Broup or to assume 
that homosexuality is necessarily asso. 
ciated with gross personality disturb. 
ance. The general absence 


: і of dra- 
matic differences between the per- 
formance of the homosexuals and 


heterosexuals on 


should influence the conception of 
homosexuality as necessarily associ- 
ated with deep regression and concor- 
dant limitations in personality func- 
tioning. In different areas a tendency 
to more seriously disturbed response 
was noted in the homosexual group 
but would occur in only а few cases, 
usually less than one-third of the 
group. The impression is that the 


projective tests 
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homosexual group, selected originally 
as making an adequate adjastment d 
society aside from their homosex a 
ity, nevertheless contained a few > ЈЕ 
individuals who give deviant anc oe 
turbed response in projective e 
than were found in the а нар ia 
group. One could not describe а 
majority of the Urge а se 
as more poorly adjusted on the be 
of their projective test perform: 
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Prognostic Value of the Rorschach in a Child Guidance Clinic 


ELISE ELKINS LESSING 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


The perennial problem of too many 
applicants for therapy and too few 
therapists is particularly acute in a 
public clinic with unlimited diagnos- 
tic intake. The Institute for Juvenile 
Research, like many other psychiatric 
clinics, has tried to cope with this 
problem over the years by screening 
applicants for therapy on the basis 
of a multi-disciplinary assessment of 
their treatability. The present study 
was designed to evaluate the efficiency 
of one of the many assessment proce- 
dures employed, namely, the prognos- 
tic rating by the psychologists who 
utilized the Rorschach primarily along 
with certain supplementary case ma- 
terial. 


Knopf (1955) summarized the sta- 
tus of the Rorschach as а prognostic 
instrument as follows: 


Recent studies employing the Rorschach to 
predict the outcome of psychothera 
been essentially negative, 
changes in adjustment таці 
sion of psychotherapy were not significantly 
correlated with Rorschach changes; Ror- 
schach indices alleged to have Prognostic 
significance in earlier Studies failed to have 
predictive significance when these were ap- 
plied to new samples; Rorschach interpreters 
were not able to predict the outcome of 
psychotherapy on the basis of their total 
Rorschach evaluation; and outcome groups 
were not discriminated by any single Ror- 
schach score, ratio, or patterns of scores, 


Windle (1952) and Zubin (1954) 
reached similar conclusions after sur- 
veying the literature regarding the 
Prognostic value of the Rorschach. 
Windle (1952) states: “A considerable 
number of the positive claims cited in 
the literature appear to be due to an 
uncritical attitude concerning valid- 
ity. Many others may easily be due 
primarily to chance. When both of 
these variables are controlled, ver 
few positive results remain.” Both 


py have 
More specifically, 
ngs at the conclu- 


Windle and Knopf suggest that dev. 
prognostic studies should I cares 
more specific delineation and mea Shall 
ment of relevant variables rather E 
a naive expectation that some heir 
of Rorschach test performants а E 
necessarily predict success (de n (de 
gross, general terms) in ther ан 
fined in equally gross, genera of pi: 
for a heterogeneous population. Ero 
tients varying in type, Heer e ci 
chronicity of disturbance. Clinic 5 
are eager to see the identifica d 
precise and reliable associatio nosti 
tween clusters of specific pe nd у 
and therapy variables, for nae ty 
an association between a e an 
of Rorschach experience balani tyl 
à differential response to bap yal 
of therapy. However, pending » 
dation of these complex relati m 
between subunits within large inu 
ables, most service settings cor wall! 
to use the Rorschach to тае oss, 
ations and decisions in terms reatabil; 
general variables such as регар: 
ity, improvement, and psychot aded (0 
The present study was ee of the 
evaluate the prognostic utili , с in" 
Rorschach in a child guidan¢ in the 
where the instrument is је qual 
manner just described: piae f i 
tative and quantitative aspe à gent" 
protocol are used to provide ~ те! 


аст)“ 4 
| i treat! d 
prognosis for a course e in TD 
Whose nature is specified, SY It 


ps) 

categories such as “supportive тебе 
analytically oriented" or “1017 hi 4 
psychoanalytically orienten е so pe 
every effort was made to ut ni 
principles of research ee 7 jue 
study, the data were delibe s, ON qnt 
ited to the protocols, rating" m 
tions, etc., normally PU 

routine operation of the cH "i 


a 


ha 
Тће use of the Ror ui 
nostic instrument in chu S s 
clinics has been discusse 
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aoe (Krugman, 1941; Anderson & 
so ham (1956). A survey by Ander- 
ed p Higham (1956) revealed 
oth the Rorschach is widely used 
а а diagnostic and a prognostic 
: ument in child guidance clinics. 
рану half of the 107 clinics 
ne i y these authors reported giv- 
child је Rorschach to about half of 
all om 19% gave it to nearly 
io реп seen; and 17% gave it 
55 than 10% of the children seen. 


а iA studied 16 boys and 
months cu in age from 10 years 
ranging in Lo _ Years 9 months and 
children me È from 83 to 138. These 
ish Sard p ста vem to the Jew- 
suar а a rar. 
fr, Problems: ardians tor а var 1ety 
cipie Primary behavior disorder to in- 
Were o; 
hee &lven the Rorschach before or in 
al period of therapy and were 
al im 2 year later. Ratings of clin- 
four. pol rovement were made on a 
Tection nt scale. The nature and di- 
e change in various Ror- 
с Mpared 2019 for the improved as 
€ to the unimproved group 
favorab] to arrive at favorable and 
tione are signs. Since no 
ata statistics were employed 
date the discriminating power 
in the “Ctors whose incidence differed 


> qi were not included in 
nid impli entation, the significance 
dings cations of her prognostic 
of “ever, ep really be evaluated. 
clu alysis P ће basis of the method 
Чед that he employed, she con- 
те assoc the following eight signs 
1 sociated with improvement: 


Wo, Tt refi 
b Љ ен Tate, more FC, higher 
С level о Pw of Fc, H, O, accepta- 
loy; tu tes ot and a favorable re- 
ing four 2118 the limits. The fol- 
im Eus Were associated with 
Re] 108 shes Ovement: occurrence of 
Tecoma O-, CF-, and CF. Sie- 
Rer S ee further studies with 
insp chach Te but concluded that the 
Ument. °S а promising prognostic 
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Salfeld (1951) studied 66 child 
guidance cases who were subsequently 
treated. mainly by psychoanalytical- 
ly oriented psychotherapy. Included 
among the 66 cases were not only di- 
rectly treated children, but also two 
adults and an unspecified number of 
children who were treated only in- 
directly through their parents. After 
the Rorschach had been administered 
to the 66 patients, a prognosis was 
given on a three-point scale. The re- 
sults of treatment were evaluated on a 
five-point scale ranging from “un- 
changed" to "cured". A comparison 
of the prognostic ratings and the 
treatment outcomes revealed a high 
correspondence between prognosis 
and outcome in 63% of the cases, a 
less close correspondence in 32% of 
the cases, and a lack of correspon- 
dence in 5% of the cases. A product 
moment r of .71 was reported for the 
correlation between prognosis and 
outcome (with both apparently being 
rated on a three-point scale for the 
purposes of this computation) . While 
Salfield did not present statistical data 
regarding the prognostic power of in- 
dividual Rorschach signs, he summar- 
ized his impressions regarding indi- 
vidual Rorschach factors in the fol- 
lowing words: “The following signs, 
appraised in isolation, appeared 
among the most significant ones: R; 
Rejections; F per cent; F+%: FK+ 
F+ Fc; C; Sum С: S; M; W per cent; 
M: Sum C; r/R; FM + m/Fce-+-c+C’; 
approach, succession, shock, intellec- 
tual level and efficiency (7, p. 85).” 
On the basis of his findings, Salfield 
indicated that he had found the Ror- 
schach to be à valuable prognostic 


instrument. 
Like Siegel and Salfield, the present 
author compared therapy outcome in 
groups of patients who had been given 
the Rorschach prior to treatment. The 
present study will be reported in two 
sections: 1) the original investigation, 
and 2) the cross-validation study. 


ORIGINAL SUBJECTS 


The original sample of 49 subjects 
included every clinic case which met 
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" за s 49 Subjects 
Taste І. Descriptive Information Regarding Original Group of 49 Subjec 


Variable 
Mean age 
Age range 
5-9 yrs. 
10-18 yrs. 
14-17 yrs. 
Sex 
Male 
Female 
Intelligence 
Dull 
Average 
Superior 
Mean interval between Rorschach 
and beginning of therapy 
Duration of therapy 
2-19 interviews 
20-49 interviews 
50-150 interviews 
Parent also treated 
Yes 
No 
Primary problem 
Learning 
Somatic dysfunction 
Socially unacceptable behavior 
Personality Difficulty 
No Information 


the following criteria: 1 
given a Rorschach prior 
beginning of psychotherapy at the In- 
stitute 2) child was tested and treated 
between the years of 1951 when the 
current IBM card method for case data 
was initiated at the clinic and 1957 

ginal investigation was 
concluded 3) the therapist's post-ther- 
apy rating of “improved” or "unim- 
proved" was available 4) the child's 
case record and original Rorschach 
protocol were available, and 5) the 
child's Rorschach Was Scored by the 
Beck method (3). Approximately 
60% of all the children given Ror- 


schachs and treated between 1951 and 


) child was 
to or at the 


Improved Group 
М —99 


Unimproved Group 
М==0 


12 yrs. 5 mos. 12 yrs. 0 mos. 

8 (28% 5 (25%) 

11 EA 9 (45%) 

10 (3497) 6 (30%) 

13 (45% 13 (65%) 

16 (35%) 7 (35%) 

5 (17% 2 (10%) 

18 (6298 13 (65%) 

6 (21% 5 (25%) 

7 mos. 7 mos. 

507 

12 (4162) 7 (35% 

6 (21%) 0 ( 0%) 

23 (79% 13 an) 

б (21%) 7 (35%. 

10 (3%, 0 (0%) 
(907) 10 (5 Be 
(1767) 10 (2176 
(719) 140 (74%) 

| 1.0 Я 


n 

ned 5, 

no information", percentages were comp signi 
on was available, Chi-square tests for is an 
tions yielded no significant. differences 
Е therapy” (chi-square, 6.034; p < 05). 


for 


"n 
groups of the original sample 55 7 
tained in Table I. m abl 
Тће age ranges recorded > pn 
l are as of the date the У sni v 
was administered. The psycho lar 
ratings were obtained ee e 
variety of group and indiviC gyen 2 
of intelligence: some yere Ep f 
the same time as the Rae ear 
Others were given some tim tial ! 
ог later. In view of the ар 
of comparability between Ses 
such varied instruments, on pA are ег 
tive categories of intellige o), А Q 
ported: Dull (Г.О. below erior Sjem 
age (LQ. 90-119) , and Supe" robing 
120 or above). The primary ^ img 
área was recorded from the € the ^ Sy, 
Psychiatrist’s evaluation some "p 
Decimals appear because hree ‘he 
chiatrists checked two че са 
тагу” problems. In ous jve” 
two or three problems wer 


EusE ELKINS LESSING 


пале so that the total number 
eek à: ary problems would not ex- 
ee total number of cases. In- 
child's On 8 to whether or not the 
i pe was treated is included 
tien. i P order to establish that 
Sene P e and Unimproved groups 
gard to p» generally similar in re- 
Daten S important variable of 
meee wed, те to participate in 
Side н s Anderson and Higham 
lar ada 3 whether or not a particu- 
ops or 8 а good therapeutic risk 
the child “> entirely on factors within 
Operatic ~ а св · · · The need for co- 
Otter Ma the parents is a factor that 
child ue a the selection of cases in a 
complia e clinic a much more 
linic = eu matter than it is in a 
19 reating only adults" (2, p. 


3 
rosa The Improved and Unim- 
compar: Erotis are actually quite 
the уа le in regard to nearly all of 


ables nckground and actuarial vari- 
tests font d ted in Table I. Chi square 
ence Бан significance of the differ- 
Significant dit proportions yielded no 
“valuate differences for any variable 
ар ted except “durati f ther- 
ару on wh; р duration of ther 
проса hich the Improved and Un- 
ler, he groups quite obviously dif- 
Тева 2266 that they differ іп this 
the Ero; oes not mean, however, that 
59 pared! cannot legitimately be 
Come r^ in regard to therapy out- 
Bard y n the difference in re- 
of ас ке Ron of therapy can be 
im the sat simply one more result 
Which ссе variable of “treatability” 
bis üttem are trying to assess when 
thme. тыра 19 predict therapy out- 
wee аач аы patients manifest 
cue long er ility by staying in ther- 
im and by nough for changes to oc- 
of Proved Y eventually being rated as 

ten тав 6 untreatable patients 
in Sting E their untreatability by 
me the pro От treatment very early 

n ress before any improve- 


ex cou 
Dat ble, k^ € brought about. For 
ha ient of the 18 unimproved 


аб list, Б H 
l on] ed in Table I as having 
Interviews dr d out 
Y agai ropped ou 
Sainst the advice of their 
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therapists. Since the subjects of this 
study are children, one might object 
that defection from treatment might 
not reflect relative untreatability on 
the part of the child, but a parental 
decision to pull the child out of ther- 
apy. Actually, а review of the case 
records of the defectors in the original 
sample of this study revealed that they 
were all adolescents who could come 
to the clinic on their own were they 
so motivated. More often than not, 
the parent was distressed by the adol- 
escent's failure to accept the treatment 
the parent had urged the clinic to 
provide. Thus for the purposes of this 
study, it seems justified to conclude 
that the difference in length of ther- 
apy for the Improved as compared 
with the Unimproved group does not 

reclude evaluating the success with 
which they can be discriminated by 
prognostic variables. 

The therapy provided for the sub- 
iects of this study was generally psy- 
choanalytically oriented: children be- 
low the age of eight were usually 
treated. by play therapy, while the 
older children were treated by inter- 
view techniques. 

PROCEDURE 


The 49 Rorschachs in the original 
sample were administered and scored 
by 17 psychologists of varying levels 
of experience; 14 Rorschachs were 
given and interpreted by trainees, 24 
by staff members with two to five 
years of experience, and 11 by staff 
members with over five years of ex- 
xerience. The Rorschachs were ad- 
as part of a battery of diag- 
nostic tests which might include other 
projective tests and/or intelligence 
tests. A social history and extensive 

al information were available to 


referr n ‹ a 
the psychologist. After interpreting the 
Rorschach and any other tests admin- 


istered and after integrating these 
test findings with the other material 
available regarding the case, the psy- 
chologist was required to make two 
summary evaluations: 1) degree of 
disturbance on a four-point scale rang- 


ministered 
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ing from "minimal" to "severe" an 
2) prognosis in therapy on aR 
point scale ranging from poor М 
"favorable." The psychologists prog 
nostic ratings were selected as the и 
jor index of his е eg em for the 
purposes of this study. There 15. con: 
siderable discussion in the literature 
regarding the choice of an appropri- 
ate Rorschach unit of analysis. Several 
writers have criticized the atomistic 
sign approaches on the basis that they 
do not allow for the global and con- 
figurational analysis of the Rorschach 
protocol. These writers have indicated 
that the clinician’s skill in integrating 
findings on many levels is as impor- 
tant in Rorschach interpretation as 
any objective index that can be de- 
rived from scoring variables (Ains- 
worth, 1954, pp. 463-465; Zubin, 1954, 
р. 312). It was the present author's 
belief that a really adequate test of 
the Rorschach's utility in a clinic set- 
ting should involve the use of a prog- 
nostic index of the type that a prac- 
ticing clinician characteristically uses: 
in short, an index derived by inte- 
grating Rorschach findings with all 
other material available regarding the 
case. In the present study, the general 
prognostic ratings madé by the psy. 
chologist were dichotomized into the 
categories “favorable” and “unfavor- 
able", The distribution of these dicho- 
tomized ratings was compared in the 
Improved and the Unimproved ther- 
apy outcome groups, The dichoto- 
mized prognostic ratings were not, 
strictly speaking, Rorschach ratings, 
but ratings to which the Rorschach 
was a major, and the only constant, 
contributor. 

Unfortunately, no data regarding 
reliability or validity are avai able for 
any of the ratings employed in this 
study. The ratings of prognosis were 
made by individual examiners and 
the ratings defining the Improved and 
the Unimproved therapy Outcome 
groups were made by individual thera- 
pists. It was hoped that compressing 
the four-point scales into dichot- 
omies would give discriminations suf. 
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ficiently gross that they could beats 
sidered reasonably reliable. It was no 
feasible to have new independent rat 
ings made for several reasons, among 
which was the fact that the e 
needed for such ratings was often n 
available in the case record bem 
of incomplete dictation by camin 
or therapists. It was therefore en " 
that the ratings available would. а 
used with the understanding that € 
findings obtained would be gene 
izable only to situations in W pe 
similar types of ratings were 
ployed. 


con 
:d- 
pared by means of 13 of the 17 Dav! 


jective judgment and purely objec ans 
Indices were desired. The two Lively 
involving FM and F% respec ised 
Were omitted because the records U 
in this study were scored by the the 
method: FM was not scored an ba 
scoring of Е; was on a diens ор" 
sis than that used to obtain eu E 
timal range listed in the relevan ion 
vidson sign. All of the other Davi eck 
signs were restated in terms 0 differ, 
Scoring: e.g. sign 3 regarding rts of 
entia] Shading was stated in te i 2 
Y, VF, TF, etc. responses. "haac 
(M, 3 or more) was altered [gunt 
1, 1 or more, since the lower TRU 
Was considered more appropria Ті 
а population of clinic children de 
avidson signs were evaluate А or 
present author on the basis of t а in? 
Schach scoring done by the 0 
examiners. 


RESULTS пЁ 


А $ „гару 
Prognostic ratings and therap) 1 
come yee 


e! 
-vE 
impr” qit 

The Improved and the un em a 
therapy outcome groups We! 
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25 neaten by means of the prognostic 
ix Hr miade by the psychologist on 
роја of the Rorschach and other 
0 ve and case data (chi square 
penne Of the 26 Improved 
Vas ен whom а prognostic rating 
нане а le, 17 had been given a 
glit. Hoye by the psycholo- 
Proved блк, 13 of the 17 Unim- 
availabe ote for whom a rating was 
able xs лаа also been given a favor- 
Wen пена by the psychologist. 
стање oe one considers only the 
be fur twenty or more interviews, 
Oups proved and Unimproved 
Criminateq- Pep miot successfully dis- 
tated, only 9 E 15 Improved patients 
rognosis у | were given a favorable 
Toved jy while 6 of the 7 Unim- 
favorap P tients rated were given a 
pro Prognosis. Thus the failure 
Plaine eo ostication cannot be ex- 


a qe contained many "false 
Ciefly to E hich could be attributed 
lon of do је extremely short dura- 
hec ару in this group. 
pesce conclude, however, that 
a nde A prognostic ratings 
itute кеј по validity: at the 
5 Based „От of cases for therapy 
Ing by dy on the prognostic rat- 
и Psychologist. In order to 
Сабе sele t this aspect of the treatment 
Current COn procedure, cases in the 
аго] ВЕ were compared with 
a + of consecutive treated 
ma o Bene ia diagnostic cases, the 
sited Mud es having been estab- 
Су as years previous to this 
pch a baseline for future re- 
€ for Mans the 43 cases in this sam- 
tam Were en а prognosis was avail- 
по Ple of 74 mpared with the control 
папа са consecutive treated cases, 
foy Uti о“ difference in the dis- 
" Prognostic ratings was 
Square .64, p > .05). How- 
€ the cases used in this cur- 
fim quite representative 
regard. caseload at the Insti- 
dines * distribution of prog- 
and theo both the current sam- 
Control sample of consecu- 


con 


nd (chi 

' Whi] 
Stuq 
e 
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tive treated cases are highly selected 
on the prognosis variable in compari- 
son with the total number of cases 
diagnosed at the Institute. While only 
41% of the consecutive cases diag- 
nosed at the clinic are assigned a 
favorable prognosis in therapy, about 
72% of those actually selected for 
treatment have such a_ prognosis. 
When the combined current and con- 
trol samples of treated cases were 
compared with a control sample of 
310 consecutive cases diagnosed at the 
Institute in regard to distribution of 
prognostic ratings, a highly signifi- 
cant chi square of 32. 29 (p < .001) 
was obtained. Thus, it is possible that 
the psychologist’s prognostic ratings 
do weed out some of the most un- 
promising therapy risks. The current 
finding of no significant relationship 
between prognostic ratings and ther- 
apy outcome should therefore be in- 
terpreted as indicating that the psy- 
chologist cannot predict with better- 
than-chance accuracy the outcome of 
those child patients actually selected 
for therapy, though he may or may 
not have some success in eliminating 
the worst therapy risks by his prog- 


nostic ratings. 


Davidson adjustment signs and ther- 
apy outcome 

The results obtained by comparing 
the Improved and Unimproved 
groups by means of the Davidson ad- 
justment signs are contained in Table 
II. The Improved group had a mean 
of 7.24 adjustment signs, while the 
Unimproved group had a mean of 
6.60 signs. The difference between 
the two means is not statistically sig- 
nificant (t- 1.07, р > -05). In other 
words, neither the global clinical eval- 
uation of the Rorschach in соппес- 
tion with other case data nor a quan- 
titative sign list approach discrimin- 
ated reliably between the Improved 
and Unimproved treated groups. 

Since there was a possibility that 
individual Davidson signs might dis- 
criminate between the two groups 
even though total number of signs as 
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samples, the problem being essenti- 
ally: will any given case have shown 
enough improvement by 50 inter- 
views to be terminated eventually as 
improved. Even when long term 
treatment was offered at the Institute, 
cases showing no improvement after 
50 weekly interviews tended to be 
closed after the first annual adminis- 
trative review of the course of treat- 
ment. | 

Since no other relevant systematic 
changes were made in Institute policy 
regarding intake or treatment during 
the decade 1949-1959, no other sta- 
tistical comparisons were made ђе- 
tween the original and the cross- 
validation samples. Variations be- 
tween them were accepted as chance 
variations. in small samples drawn 
from a large universe. 


PROCEDURE 


The 53 Rorschachs in the cross-vali- 
dation sample were administered and 
scored by 20 psychologists of varying 
levels of experience: 13 Rorschachs 
were given and interpreted by train- 
ees, 28 by staff members with two to 
five years of experience, and 19 by 
staff members with over five years of 
experience. The distribution of lev- 
els of experience of the examiners 
is almost identical in the original and 
the cross - validation samples. The 
cross-validation study was carried out 
in order to test whether the two posi- 
tive findings of the original study 
could be replicated, that is, whether 
a mild-to-moderate degree of disturb- 


TABLE ТУ, 
Therapy Outcome 


Variable 


Modified Davidson Adjustment Sign 2 
| or more M present 
No M 

Degree of disturbance 
Severe 
Mild to moderate 

Prognostic rating by psychologist 
Favorable | 
Unfavorable 


Note: None of the 3 chi-squares listed in the t 


Relationship of Rorschach M 
in Cross-v 


Improved G 
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ance as evaluated by the psychology 
and the production of at least ed 
M on the Rorschach could again + 
shown to ha а statistically sg 
cant relationship to ин 
therapy. The cross - validation ae 
schachs were simply coded as con ee 
ing or lacking at least one M resp the 
As in the original investigation. dis 
psychologists’ ratings of degree е the 
turbance were dichotomized anc ings 
distribution of dichotomized e 
was compared in the Mi dae 
Unimproved therapy outcome 8! ^" 
Just as а matter of interest, the P 
chologist's prognostic ratings ribu- 
also dichotomized and their GiS vel 
tion was compared in the mop o 
and the Unimproved therapy оч и 
groups of the cross-validatio on 
ple. Since many of the cases ae pre: 
іп the cross-validation ѕатр © fing 
ceded the initiation of ies 5. og. 
of degree of disturbance anc Pall 
nosis by the psychologist, epon опе 
of the cross-validation cases lac 

or the other of these ratings. 


RESULTS tion 
Neither of the significant bar 
ships found in the origin? jii 
could be replicated in the uae the 
dation sample. The results need in 
cross-validation study are prese" ој an 
Table IV. Neither production ое de 
M response nor а mild-to-mode? ai 
gree of disturbance different? her 
Improved and the Unimprove позе 
apy outcome groups. The Рраѕей 2 
rating by the psychologist 2 


:asrbance f? 
and Degree of Disturban 
alidation Sample 


are 
Toup  Unimproved Group — срр5а“ 

=37 N=16 

0 
29 12 
8 4 " 

00° 
8 2 
5 6 

й" 
17 6 
3 4 


able are Statistically significant. 
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EN бааа plus other projective 
nate [ud aa also failed to discrim- 
latter ‘ne Mech outcome groups. This 
with и finding was consistent 
the oni T ix iem negative finding in 
wonder - рда. The reader may 
| identified hether the prognostic signs 
| when a 3n Е original sample failed 
sample eae to the cross-validation 
ацег sa ely because so many of the 
mple had long-term treatment. 


erha 
5 eV sae hi 
avorable en cases which lacked the 


treated 
ther 


meee signs could be 
by ws ess ully when long-term 
Table iv as available. Inspection of 
savas eventa that this explanation 
Prognostic count for the findings. The 
date as m apns failed to cross-vali- 
in the: gone because they did occur 
they qi | uecessful cases as because 
Ones, 19 NOt occur in the successful 
dude ian present author would con- 
ings E ore that the few ositive 
FAM ee original ei were 
of chance. 


din: 
the re 


The , Discussion 
oss-validatin of the original and 
^ am ai studies indicate that 
pent pro hach has not been an effi- 
a 25 mee oe instrument as it has 
a Rloba] at the Institute. Neither 
si pprahiguration approach nor 
Es 0 ћауе provided а de- 
aha Баа 2d of the treatabil- 
Th Ytically S selected for psycho- 
e oriented. psychotherapy. 
| 
i 


sist, dings in thi 
(195 t With the this study are con- 
the g? and Wi 


па 
e 
еы 


summaries of Knopf 
às q Ubious ndle (1952) regarding 
the Prognos 2605 of the Rorschach 
nc dior. instrument. However, 
Mente with 5 of this study are at 
the ле enthusiastic endorse- 
Rorschach as a 


instr 

У um 

Salfiela ent 
а 

of S sum 


rog- 
~. by Siegel (1948) 
ue 51). Siegel, whose 
her 0 pe arized in the earlier 
оту, Чаба in p per, did not present 
heri therefor Onventional statistical 
апре зће fo; one cannot evaluate 
ару о сати te ound more statistically 
соте ationships between ther- 

and Rorschach variables 
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than were found in the present study. 
Salfield’s data are quite comparable 
to the data in this paper. It is not 
really clear why his findings were so 
remarkably different than those ob- 
tained in the present study. However, 
a few hypotheses suggest themselves. 
First, the discrepancy in findings 
might be the result of a differential 
in skill and experience on the part 
of the Institute staff as compared with 
Salfield. This hypothesis would seem 
more plausible if the present study 
had revealed a significant differential 
in the prognostic success of the experi- 
enced as compared with the inexperi- 
enced psychologists. Actually, how- 
ever, no such finding was obtained. 
A total of 73 cases in the combined 
original and cross-validation samples 
of this study had prognostic ratings 
available. Of these 78 cases, 14 were 
rated by senior psychologists with over 
five years of experience and 59 by 
junior staff members and trainees. 
When frequency of accurate prognos- 
tication Was compared for the senior 
psychologists versus the trainees and 
junior psychologists, a statistically in- 
significant chi square of 1.11 (p > 
.05) was obtained. One cannot, how- 
ever, discount the factor of interac- 
tion between examiner and test. 
Sines (1959) has shown that indi- 
vidual clinicians provided with the 
same set of diagnostic data vary in 
their ability to assess personality with 
any given test. Since data regarding 
Salfield's background and experience 
are lacking, one cannot dismiss the 
possibility that his special skill in us- 
ing the Rorschach enables him to ob- 
tain findings which most clinicians 
cannot replicate. . 
. A second hypothesis would relate 
the discrepancy in findings to the fact 
that Salfield's study comes closer to 
eliminating some of the factors that 
Knopf (1956, р. 804) suggests are ob- 
stacles in the way of successful pre- 
diction. Salfield presumably gave all 
of his Rorschachs himself over a pe- 
riod of time during which he was 
gradually getting increasingly accurate 
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information regarding both. the см 
tion to which he was predicting wet 
the success of his prognostic attempts. 
Therefore, the error variance con- 
tributed by a multiplicity of exam 
iners predicting with no er mien ra 
a treatment situation regarding whic i 
they had little definite information 
should have been at a minimum in 
Salfield's study. 

A third approach would be to at- 
tribute the discrepancy in findings to 
the fact that case data and other test 
material available to the psychologists 
in this study introduced a source of 
uncontrolled variability not present in 
the global ratings made by Salfield on 
the basis of Rorschach data alone. 
The general prognostic ratings used 
in the present study can be considered 
"Rorschach ratings" only in the sense 
that each case was given a Rorsch 
as the major projective. How. 
from other sources contributed signifi- 
cant variance to the prognostic rat- 
ings though no other single technique 
was used in every case, 

Admittedly, these ex post facto at- 
tempts at reconciliation of results do 
not appear entirely satisfactory. What 
is needed, of course, is further docu- 
mentation of the experience of many 
clinic settings which use the Ror- 
schach in establishing prognosis. How- 
ever, on the basis of all the findings 
available up to now, it would appear 
that the Rorschach Prognosticates no 
more successfully than other tests, but 
takes much longer to give and inter- 
pret. It would therefore be particular- 
ly helpful if clinics would experiment 
with. а variety of other possible prog- 
nostic tests in addition to the Ror- 
schach. Knopf (1956, p. 804) has ably 
presented the difficulties inherent in 
bet any ~ to predict the outcome 
ofthe relative conti eis known 

l a ition of patient 
variables capable of reflection in a 
B pi compared with the contribu- 
variables. anada 5 soris dDftal 
a апа 2) problems in definin 
and evaluating the criterion 
in therapy remain unsolved, 


ach 
ever, data 


of success 
Windle's 
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(1952) survey indicates that e 
the commonly used psychological bor 
have been shown to have a домова 
validity as prognostic де 
However, as Knopf observes, 1 et 
obstacles in the way of using 5 "d 
predictors can be overcome, the dm 
fits to the clinician would be u— 
mous. Carefully controlled pe ini 
studies in a number of clinica ~ 
stallations should serve to hasten E S 
solution of at least some of the P'he 
lems inherent in prediction o 
outcome of therapy. 


SUMMARY 


were divided into Improved et 
improved therapy outcome grr ings a 
the basis of their therapists’ га yy the 
the end of treatment. aay А the 
global prognostic rating mac е ког 
Psychologist on the basis of ‘net A 
schach and other case data g just 
total scores on the Davidson pe 9 
ment sign list differentiated ce Tere: 
groups at a better-than-chanc® , in 
of accuracy. However, when 
dividual Davidson signs ie 
ated the modified sign. 2 ate 
more) was found to di Im fica” 
the .05 level of statistical a ай i 
The psvchologists’ dichotom", Y 
ings of degree of disturbar he $ 
also found to discriminate at 

level of significance. 


At attempt was made t E 
date these findings on а sam] 
children between the ages E ; 
17 who were diagnosed at atl hid 
at the same clinic either о p 
later than the period dur ans 16 
the original investigatio? fica nal 
ducted. Neither of the sign! rig 


о 
lationships found in the y 
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а puta. be replicated in the cross- 
Паре n ample: that is, neither pro- 
deeree i: M nor a mild-to-moderate 
the Im bs disturbance differentiated 
istas proved from the Unimproved 
ер? outcome group. The author 
fie findi concluded that the few posi- 
study пен ee in the original 
dines - the result of chance. The 
with e. Mere discussed and compared 
tors. The езш of previous investiga- 
Were seen ms of the present study 
пи мени cing consistent with the 
nopf (1959). Windle (1952) and 
ааа d to the effect that the 
Prognostic i las dubious value as a 

— Instrument. The results of 
Preted as nt study were also inter- 
тоге wide pointing up the need for 
tion with pee clinical experimenta- 
Ostic instruments" "gensis 
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Rorschach Content, Personality, and Popularity 
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Hermann Rorschach (1943, pp. 16- 
18) subsumed the terms perception 
and interpretation under the ae 
general term of apperception. He 
believed there were three factors in- 
volved in the apperceptive process: a 
sensory stimulation in the present, a 
mental engram (i. e., an apperceptive 
mass") , and an act of associating one 
to the other—presumably the former 
to the latter. When this association 
occurs smoothly, and an engram can 
be readily integrated with a sensation, 
it is referred to as perception; when 
the association is not smooth, and the 
individual consciously realizes that his 
memory pictures are not perfectly 
identical to the sensory stimulation 
now at hand, it is referred to as inter- 
pretation. Perception may shade into 
or be confused with interpretation by 
an individual because of peculiarities 


in his associative processes—resultin: 


from, e.g., brain injury — or because 
of his mood variations or personality 
characteristics, 

One can accept this analysis of per- 
ception, with its cognitive component, 
and yet fail to appreciate the emphasis 
Rorschach placed on the 


saril generate tl 
emphasis 


egun from 
at a kind of 
en the meth. 


ganizes a per. 
cept and the method in Which his per- 


sonality is organized, Th 
cedence for this 


al SE 

the work of the Gestalt en rin 
although he seems to h 
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actually formulate such 
seems to have arrived 


ave favored а 
5, he did not 
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at his Structural 
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bias through his attempts to PU 
indirect and covert method hich to 
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"how" things are seen. This гоа 
exciting hypothesis and he MP P cienti 
ed his study with admirable xpert 
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ment. not 

The final word has probably que 
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cess of his experiment, since ~ t 
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that, as an experimental yt Ror 
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schach ‘scoring determinan опе? | 
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dictors (Zubin, Eron, & Sulta olle 

owever, as a kind of contr con e 
terview, taking into apum. a s cha’ 
ual content responses, Zubin ful cin" 
the inkblot test can be a use 5 усвоје, 
cal tool. The tendency for Py РАИ 
gists to ignore content in ders?" h 
process study has been = тезе e 
by McClelland (1955). The ој r 
findings on structural aspec magi! 
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ise (Elizur, 1949; Zubin e tormly put 
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an amorphous inkblot stimulus. For 
that matter, they can be expected to 
report similar dreams, TAT themes, 
etc. This theoretical position also con- 
tinues in the tradition of Lindner 
(1952) , who was among the first to 
suggest that inkblot content and 
dream content could be roughly equa- 
ted. It is the authors’ belief that such 
consistencies in personal expression 
and interpretation are cultural mani- 
festations of common experiences and 
common concerns, incidentally or 
directly learned in the past and 
brought to light under proper condi- 
tions or instructions in the present. 
This position has been adequately 
elaborated elsewhere (Rychlak, 1959; 
Rychlak & Guinouard, in press) - 


METHOD 


Subjects 

Two classrooms from each of the 
grade levels six, seven and eight were 
randomly chosen for study. A total of 
166 young people (80 girls, 86 boys) 
made up the final sample, representing 
about one third of the enrollment for 
these grade levels in the school system. 
They ranged in CA from 1] to ap- 
proximately 14 years. In general, the 
children had middle class backgounds. 
Pretesting and reliability data were 
also gathered on fifth graders, but 
these 55 were not included in the final 
statistical analysis because the person- 
ality test was not suitable for them. 


Rorschach Measurem ent 


The Harrower Group Rorschach 
slides (Psych. Corp. 1959) were used, 
although experimental instructions 
and procedures were tailored to suit 
the specific aims of this investigation. 
The test was administered in pretest- 
ing to approximately 60 children in 
the age range of interest, and a scoring 
system. then devised using their re- 
sponses as examples. In all, 10 cate- 

ories were scored for each S: an abso- 
Тасе total of responses (R), and nine 
content classifications expressed as per- 
centages of R. No account was taken 
of the determinant or the location of 
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a response. The decision to lu 
centage of R. scores, as opposed á 
absolute incidence of a content in 
given protocol, stemmed from com- 
mon sense evaluation and the findings 
of earlier researches which suggested 
that this was the more reliable and 
valid procedure (Altus, 1948; Thomp- 
son, 1950). 

The content categories were not 
discrete dimensions; consequently, 
only certain of them can be intercor- 
related. Based on the assumption that 
human, animal, and tension contents 
were most directly relevant. to the 
purpose of the study, principles of 
Scoring and a manual were devised. 
Children see a good deal of animal 
content in inkblots, and it is frequent. 
ly taken as a sign of immaturity as age 
increases. Human content is often in- 
terpreted as an indicant of actual or 
potentially good social adjustment. 
‘Tension content is usually believed to 
be a sign of anxiety or poor adjust- 
ment, A description of the experi- 
mental variables, with appropriate 
examples drawn from the pretesting 
protocols follows: 

Entire Human: 
reference to an en 
preted broadly to 
either sex, caricatures 
(clowns, supernatur 
any reproduction 
graphs) of these fig 


responses makin 
ure person, inter. 
mean adult, child, 


categories 
response "living 
scored under any category. Note that 
positive and negative interaction 
responses between humans were in. 
cluded in this category (ref, below) , 
Examples: 
Two witch doctors, 
Two people, with a big cooking pot 
between them. 
A painting of two In 
back. 

Human Detail: 
reference to interna 


listed 


not 


dians on horse- 


responses makin 
l or externa] parts 


- rity 
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of a human. Subjects were instructed 
while taking the test to make a d 
tinction between animal and hu * 
when they saw something in per ia 
(like an "arm") which could re t 
either figure. If no such pem e 
was made, the response was ta ds 
mean a human detail. Clothing Ee 
not scored unless 5 referred to : а 
fic person, thereby suggesting а ^ 
association. 


Examples: 

Liberace’s jacket. 

A face. 

A man’s insides. 3 
aking 
inter 
] ап” 


Entire Animal: responses M 
reference to an entire animal 
preted to mean any of the ius com 
mals known by children, pee 
strip characters. Positive anc pus im 
interactions between animals low): 
cluded in this category (ref. be 
Examples: 

Mickey Mouse. 

An ocean scene, with crabs. 

Mad dog. aking 
Animal Detail: responses 4] pars 
reference to internal or extern. nt was 
of an animal, When the er 
unclear (e.g., "An eye") e Jothes 
Was scored as human detal less reler 
responses were not scored, ‘emma s a 
ring to specific animals. Re ds he, 
animals were scored, so long ein p 
original nature was discern! was 9 
response (ie, "Leather 
scored, 


Example: 
Donald Duck's cap. 
Bear skin rug. 

Og's stomach. 


Entire Human + Ent her Con. 
since it is difficult to state Y plot» о 
теп see animals in the in! it Wars 
thropomorphized humans, sort. У 
cided that a total of this " 
prove interesting. ses Sg 
n sone repo ga 
Positive Interaction: Тер ast реа 
gesting а cooperative or at or a 
endeavor between persons 
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ie ae the act which they are 
thee ng may be anti-social in 
TO S. response must suggest 
e i erely seeing "two people" 
not scored under this category. 
Example: 


T " 
dics breaking into a bank. 
Vom, rats doing the cha-cha. 
€n cooking and talking. 


N 7 
actly па Interaction: responses re- 
(TP АШ p x oi or destructive 
5 iud? or interanimal relations. 
| Anger o¢ hae panko was to look for 
TUstration ^ ity, fear or anxiety, and 
this n the interaction; because 
» these 


ind contents were also 
E "ded under tension below. 
xamples:; 

w 


Trott Scaring a little girl. 
Wa "rude tearing up a butterfly. 
n (rabbits, etc.) fighting. 


any nature in projective 
ау be an indicant of suc- 
, Adjustment (Cox & Sargent, 
total ett vas decided to include a 
~ ‘core of this nature. 
€nsion: 


Or hostility responses suggesting anger 


pation wł fear or anxiety, and frus- 
man’ Rd or not they include 
iSPlosions animal components: eg. 
pE Buns, aj scary atmospheres, menac- 
noring to jp knives, etc. Responses re- 
Ot scored igliness or dirtiness were 


Tan 
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Examples: 

Smog, blood and people. 
Poison. 

A monster (dragon, etc.) . 


R: whereas all of the above scores 
were expressed in terms of a percent- 
age of R, this score was the absolute 
number of responses given by an S. 


This limited sampling of contents 
constituted the predictor variables of 
the study. Two reliability checks were 
performed on the scoring system. 
Eight protocols were randomly 
selected. and held from among the 
pretest data before the manual was 
constructed, and then later scored 
according to the principles noted 
above by two independent judges who 
had been well trained: a percentage 
of agreement of 90 (agreements divi- 
ded by total comparisons) was noted 
between judges. In addition, Pear- 
sonian correlations were calculated— 
using the percentage of R score— 
between one week and ten month 
test-retests administered to a group of 
fifth and a group of eighth graders. 
Grade five was evenly divided as to 
sex, but the eighth grade was weighted 
(70 percent) with boys. Table I gives 
these test-retest correlations. 

А few of the short term reliabilities 
are respectable, but only R stands up 
well over the 10 month period. This 
is consistent with the findings of 
Kagan (1960), who noted significant 


abilities 


Grade Level 


ategor 
" Fifth Graders Eighth Graders 
4 One Week г Теп Month r One Week т Ten Month r 
nan (n—18) (n—19) 
Num 673** HE 
Ruma 316 114 
Ann б, animal iM '537* 
рота! D 14 589*+ 
New Interacal! 564" Ђађ• 
Tota теста 376 19 196 
Tens, Mteractio, 166: 80 414 
Bay аы p 1 281 
648" + 27. 410 
[oM se En 


«ignis 790** 
Sigy; dicant gi 
Bnifica p Petween :05 and .01 levels. 
3t or beyond .01 level. 
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(Phi Coefficient) intercorrelations on 
R over several years. In the present 
study, human content was rather 
encouraging, but animal perceptions 
were clearly lacking in stability. It is 
interesting to note that detail contents 
were among the most reliable meas- 
ures. In general, it was felt that there 
was adequate short term reliability in 
the scoring system and test measures 
to proceed with the collection of 
experimental data, 


Personality Measurement 


The High School Personality Ques- 
tionnaire (HSPQ) (Cattell, Beloff, & 
Coan, 1958) was used to assess per- 
sonality characteristics. This is a 14 
factor test most applicable to the age 
range of 12 to 16 years, although the 
authors note that it requires reading 
knowledge which the average 11 year 
old possesses; they also point out that 
content overlap occurs at the lower 
age levels with another test devised to 
test 11 year olds (Cattell, et al., 1958, 
Р. 3). Since the present authors felt it 
desirable to use one measuring instru- 
ment for all Ss, original plans to 
include fifth graders in this study 
were dropped. Even 50, over one-half 
of the sixth graders (20 per cent of the 
entire sample) were not quite 12 
of age. A check of their re 
prehension on Form І 
Tests of Basic Skills 


e-half read at 


as therefore 
the sixth graders 
even though technically they did not 
i CA requirements 

The HSPQ contains 142 items and 
takes about one hour to administer 
Raw scores were used as data of this 


ecessitating 


be deferred to the Resul 
sion sections, However. 


noted that the HSPQ has slightly 


. "PL 
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higher two week retest stability p 
cients for the 14 factors (in the 7 d. 
than it has split half consistency E | 
cients (405 and .505) (Cattell et al» 
1958, p. 10). 
Popularity Measurement | of 
Popularity was taken as an inar 
social adjustment, and was meast и: 
sociometrically. Each $ Du he 
children (either sex) with RUM he 
would “like best to play any es r 
games that we know" and a Sa he 
selection of children with whom a 
would "like best to work or Pis. 
something—any of the work ey i 
do.” Although ‘there were a pu the 
tional lines made available, on the 
first three lines were numbered these 
sociometric intrument, and only ў a 
three were utilized in determi i6 e 
child's play and work group t cont 
A total sociometrics score which 
bined the play and work Bree ach 
tions was also determined for a | 
Тће popularity score of an $ w 105 
percentage of classmates who © is. 
him in one of these first three 51107 
Le. no weight was given to P 
above the rank of three. 


" 
up sele 


Procedure jg; й 
г ; as done... 

All of the testing was dominis 
groups, with the Rorschach aC yere 


tered first, as follows: Classroom лат 
approximately 30 x 30 feet orninfi 
Prior to the first class in the 07 ge 
а 50 x 50 inches square: red. it” 
screen was set up and cente! É 
mediately in front of the blac e cti 
Shades were drawn and ligh 0 we 
guished. A Model D TDG 5 е 
Projector was used to p E 
slides, set back 15 feet P pad ге 
Screen. АП Ss were given h Јас 
three answer sheets, pps 
marked for 10 responses on та in in 

ey were told that the Е in The 
ested in what they might see 17 ор t 
inkblots about to be project?" 
Screen, and asked to keep 1“, 
in mind: that this was not i 
right and wrong answers, an th 
entire class would have (0 Ба а 
the inkblots together—one 


| Im 
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in LORS received three trials on the 
«eem ots, with an opportunity to 

m e response per card per trial. 
ande iM were written on the answer 
а ee retesting had suggested the 
trial ~ exposure times: on the first 
ome Ne was shown for one 
Be 8-8. one minute provided 
tik i ing between exposures; on 
Wo and three each slide was 


ехро й 

ой for 30 seconds, with 30 
br s di 

etween provided for recording 


imma posure Thus, the maxi- 
AR mber of responses which could 
&iven was 30. 


Subj 
could sects gts informed that they 
it tos the whole blot or any part 
somethings something: “You might see 
Not sec B In part of the inkblot but 
blot,” something in the whole ink- 
that you 1 E also noted: "We hope 
fach bior Ба See at least one thing in 
; but if you don't, that's OK. 


len 
Ou c; Seq 
lot, ; You cannot see anything in a 


h 
еп sta 
two 4, ated them randomly on trials 


and 4 € 
What др се “What might this be, 
OU thi 5 1t remind you of, what do 
NK it looks like?” 


, The 
Biv deter instruments were also 
оо ae the first period of the 
In, ore Exactly one week follow- 
ad inis ach testing the HSPQ was 
Sred, and within the follow- 
à AE sociometrics were 
of the testing in a given 


H Котзеј Воуз (п=86) 
Анап nach Content Mean Sigma 
Ruman 16.67 10.58 
ume” 4. Ani 3363 1130 
primer Deui "а! 5030 1489 
NS. In tail 10.02 7.28 
TE Inaction 10.72 7.10 
yal I fraction 10.60 8.05 
R Mion actio 2.77 3.79 
s 13.37 8.84 

N 12.02 7.5 


24.66 5.50 


ABLE 
* IL. Rorschach Content Means, Sigmas, and Respo 
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classroom was therefore completed 
within a two week period. Those 
children who were not present for the 
Rorschach testing were not used in the 
sample, but children who missed the 
HSPQ and sociometrics testing were 
picked up later in small group admin- 
istrations. In all, only about three per- 
cent of the total enrollment of the 
classes under study were lost because 
of absence during Rorschach testing. 
Тће children's cooperation was excel- 
lent; they tended to view the Ror- 
schach in particular as a kind of plea- 


sant game. 
RESULTS 


An S’s raw score on the Rorschach 
content was the percentage of R seen 
in a given category, multiplied by 100 
to remove the decimal point. The only 
absolute measure taken from the Ror- 
schach was R. Based on these scores, 
Table II gives the Rorschach content 
means, sigmas and R of the 55 broken 
down according to sex and as a com- 
bined sample. None of the mean dif- 
ferences between boys and girls proved 
to be statistically significant. 


Pearsonian correlations were run 
between the Rorschach measures and 
the HSPQ for the combined sample. 
Of these, Table III presents those cor- 
relations which reached at least the .05 
level of significance. Since there were 
no mean differences between the sexes, 
according to one line of reasoning, a 
total group correlation between the 
Rorschach and the HSPQ might have 


sufficed. 


nse Frequency 


Girls (n—80) Total Sample (N—166) 


Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 
19.03 11.38 17.80 11.00 
33.24 11.24 3344 11.24 
52.19 16.77 51.24 15.80 

8.48 6.53 9.28 6.95 
10.03 6.90 10.39 6.99 
12.44 10.95 11.49 9.57 

3.58 451 3.16 116 
16.01 13.09 14.65 11.14 
10.36 8.02 11.22 7.82 
25.99 3.88 25.30 4.82 


e 
“the 
Te w 4 
еј T 
Те no significant differences between means for the sexes. 
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Pearsonian Correlations between Rorschach Measures and HSPQ 


Factors for Total Sample (N=166) 
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Taste Ill. 
schack General Ego Excita- 
не Intell. Strength bility 
Human —.209** 
Animal 
Hu + An. 
Hu. Det. 
Pos dot. 208** 166• 
Neg. Int. 139 —.164* 
To. Int. 2310 
Tension 
R 210** 


* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level. 


However, in an exploratory study 
of this nature it was felt that a break. 
down by sex might throw needed 
light on the content categories. Table 
IV gives correlational data between 
Rorschach measures and the HSP 
for boy (n—86) and girl (n—80) 
subgroups. All of those variables hav- 
ing relevance to an interpretation of 
Table ПГ are included in Table IV. 
Also, a few additional HSPQ vari- 
ables have been added to Table IV, 
because they reflect a significant cor- 
relation in one sex even though their 


combined values did not reach the .05 
level, 


Sociometric scores fell into three 
groupings: play, work, and total, 
Rorschach content for the combined 
sample (both sexes) was correlated 
with these Broupings, with the fol. 
lowing relationships (separated by the 
"KR" sign) reaching the .05 level] of 
significance: human & play, .170; hu- 
man & total, .158; human + animal & 
play, .156; human + animal & total, 
-171; positive interaction & play, .179; 
К & work, .156. Broken down by sex, 
the sociometric correlations of rele. 
vance were as follows: Boys: human & 
play, .281, P<.05; human & total, 
po! not sign.; human + animal & 
play, . 
man + ani- 
; positive in- 


247, Р 05; 
ay, .320, P<.01; 
otal sociometric, 


3 nima on? 
human + animal & a umi 


High Self ` 


Domi- Sup. Ego Esthet. SB nent 
nance Strength Sensit. É 
dis ^ Lane 
190* 818 218** 
pee 
153° 819 163° 
15, 


, r- 
251, P<.05. Girls: none of these p? 
relations proved to be significar 190; 
man & play, .119; human & Map 
human + animal & play, .082; ds апі 
+ animal & work, .052; human + toy 
mal & total, .077; positive imie fan Ј 
& play, .071; positive interact ay 
total, .025; total interaction ] socio" 
-036; total interaction & tota 
metric, —.012. 1 
To see if the Rorschach he 
could discriminate between UP. y 
tremely neglected—hence рте тете 
maladjusted—child and the “those 55 
ly popular child, isolates (hen оте 
receiving no choices on the 5 - whe 
rics) were contrasted with perc? 
were chosen by at least 25 PE and 
of their classmates. Between repr 
20 children (both sexes) pane jo 
sented in these extreme am о“ 
play and work group d n 
ever, no significant differer orschat 
found between the mean } ups .4 
contents of these extreme 870 ic 


ateg? ad. 
Certain of the content C elate 


orl m 

co 
rorm у 
[orn on]! 


g5 


p 


е jl 
: ail rs 
+ animal & human deta, gel; 


. . Nn 
—.396; total interaction & 


A 
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ТАВ Е А 
LE IV. Pearsonian Correlations Between Rorschach Measures and HSPQ 


ma] 


A] 
the hough m 
Пор Хез on t 


vin ts, 


—~ 312; А 
detai] ‘on interaction & ani- 


Ne | 
Cen ST 


Я Rorschach 
Е Measure by Sex 

uman Boy 

А Girl 

A 

nima] Boy 

Hu, + Ап pel 

29у 

Hu. Det o 

я оу 

Ап, Det =. 

1 oy 

Hibs: In mu 

я оу 

Neg, In m 

Ы оу 

| ава Girl 

> dn, Boy 

Tene: Girl 

спор Воу 

R Girl 

оу 

Girl 

Rorsct 

медо iach 
uman p; [^ Sek 

Soy 

ds Girl 

Р mal Boy: 

iüi Girl 

у + An, Boy 

u, Det a 

. оу 

Ап, Der, Girl 

. Boy 

Pos ay Girl 

А h Boy 

eg. In; Girl 

Б Воу 

о. In, em 

" оу 

Tension Girl 

R Boy 

Girl 

Boy 


RAM differences between 
the Е content categories do 
teen of correlations measure 
resent ity and sociometric 
and s quite a contrast be- 1 
d girls. No doubt de- eration of the r ‹ 
th ifferences have been ries and personality 
€ method in which the measures, those 


Factors for Boys (86) and Girls (80) 


General Ego Excita- 
Intell. Strength bility 
—.126 
—.238° 
—.040 
.259* 
.167 .336** 
:251• .050 
022 —.150 
O11 —.129 
232" 316** 
241° 046 
256° 
134 
Sup. Ego Esthet. Coaes- 
Strength Sensit. thenia 
—.083 
—.281** 
—.209 
—.203 
121 —259* 
.256* .019 
287"% 
169 
==:078% 
019 
—.196 
—.187 
.204 
16 


data were analy: 


consideration—t 
ity—was consi 


content catego: 


such discriminations 
sea 

Discus for subsequent re 

NS ture. The essential hy 


content can be related t 
s of personality 
dered verified. 

vecific consid- 


"Turning to a more 51 
hip between 


relations 


Domi- 
nance 


056 
2758° 


Guilt 
Prone 


—.064 
249° 


Surgency 


066 
237° 


High Self 
Sentiment 
—.174 
—.226° 
—.069 
— 206 
—.176 
—.248• 


247° 

177 
—275•• 
— 021 


242° 
095 


zed, but it was felt that 
were best suited 
rches of this na- 
pothesis under 
hat group Rorschach 
o independent 
and popular- 


Ss who reported inter- 
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action, particularly positive interac- 
tion, and who gave several responses 
to the inkblots, tended to be the 
more intelligent Ss. This finding is 
consistent with the usual interpreta- 
tion of R and M in the classical scor- 
ing, system. Reporting positive inter- 
action is also related to an excitable 
personality makeup, although this 
seems limited to the boys. Cattell et 
al. (1958, p.28) describe this excita- 
bility factor as an assertive, mind wan- 
dering distractibility which does not 
always appear in adults. For the 
total sample, seeing negative interac- 
tion in the blots is suggestive of emo- 
tional instability; but so is the report- 
ing of human content per se. This is 
particularly interesting since human 
content was predictive of social ad- 
justment for the boys. The implied 
inconsistency clears up when sex dif- 
ferences are taken into consideration. 
For both sexes, human & positive in- 
teraction contents correlated at the 
01 level: girls, .661; boys, .613. How- 
ever, negative interaction & human 
contents correlated as follows: girls, 
А Pen boys, —.003. It would 
| ppear that when boys are con- 
sidered as a uniform subgroup the 
contaminating effect of negative in- 


teraction content on human content 
does not operate. 


Interpretations of results based on 
animal content must be viewed as 
highly suspect, due to the low reliabil- 
ity of this category. Animal content 
seems to have different implications 
for boys than for girls. There were 
no significant correlations for boys 
but girls who report a great deal p 
animal content: (епа to be dominant 
outgoing, happy-go-lucky individuals 
with little need to assume conscien 
tious responsibility. From the au- 
thor's description of the test variables 
having relevance (Cattell et al., 1958 
note esp. p. 31), it would seem that 
such girls have weak ego structure: 
a not infrequent interpretation made 


of animal content—albei 
eit 
sexes, for Buh 


On the other hand, those girls who 
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reported a great deal of human de- 
tail, and those Ss who proffered sev 


eral responses (R), tended to be the cc 


more emotionally mature, conscicn- 
tious individuals. The latter finding 
in particular has face validity, 1n f 
one would expect the well socialized, 
conforming child to respond best (0 
the E as an authority figure. Many 
clinicians also interpret detail e 
sponses as indicative of this personn 
ity type. In this regard it Is inter а 
ing to note that those boys who e 
port increasing amounts of human ^ 
tail were the type to accept comm n 
standards, and to go along with E ~ 
group (ie. human detail content -oh 
boys was negatively correlated W1 


3 :dividu* 
Coaesthenia, а measure of indivi 1 


" H i a 
alism). Further, animal detail W 


positively related to high self sen 
ment, a characteristic noted 11 Call 
dren who are self controlled and font 
ing to accept approved ethical sta! 
ards. 


The aesthetically sensitive, 
and imaginative child tended t? 
port animal detail in his protoi 
Those children who saw a good tion 
of tension or negative interac 


К јело 
were more likely to be self suc! р 


realistic, and not prone to culti Tife. 
an artistic or imaginative 1006 pen- 
For the girls, a high incidence © pidi- 
sion content was suggestive 9 ж for 
ty, anxiety, and insecurity. ^^ у cate’ 
the girls, the human + anima to 5 
gory was significantly related т Јо“ 
telligence and to a tendency (014 € 
self sentiment, excitability 2° che 
jection of cultural standards. ei 
boys, giving many response? y 


Rorschach cards was indicatis rod, 
high self sentiment and cont 
exacting will power. 

The sociometric findings T 
ter to the authors €XP* 
Knowing that girls mature 


an 


E 


velop social interests at ап Ren d 
than boys, it was erroneo re res. | 
sumed that they would be ™ pic Ypes 
ily differentiated on socio? of tg 
iables. As it turned out, 20” 
correlations for the girls T 
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nificance. It may be that girls actual- 

ly make such fine discriminations in 
„ choosing their friends that the Ror- 
schach contents were masked due to 
the finer groupings. 

The reporting of human content 
was related to popularity in play 
group selections, as was the reporting 
of positive interactions, Animal соп. 
tent in itself did not predict to the 
sociometric choices, but when com- 
bined with human content did reach 
significance, suggesting that the latter 
factor was the important one. Inter- 
estingly, for the combined sample, 
those children who gave a greater 
number of responses were more like- 
ly to be chosen by their peers for 
work activity. This probably is a re- 
flection of the findings mentioned 
above: Ss giving the largest R were 
more intelligent, self sufficient, etc., 
hence presumably good bets for suc- 
cessful completion of work assign- 
, ments. 

There are of course several ques- 
, tions left unanswered in an explora- 
"tory investigation of this nature. For 

example, the fact that isolates could 

not be discriminated—profile fashion 

—[rom very popular children may 

have been due to the lack of socio- 

metric predictability noted among the 
contents of the girls. То have exam- 
ined this further would have reduced 
the size of the extremes considerably, 
and thus it was decided to put off 
this problem for later. There is also 

No assurance that the content cate- 

Bories chosen for study are the most 
‘Televant ones. The reliability and val- 

‘dity correlations are quite modest, 

and not overly reassuring to those 

pho would like to use the inkblot test 
individual prediction. However, 
ап area of empirical study there 
be no special apology for the 
validity correlations, since 
et approximate the usual relation- 
iP. found in the study of personal- 
(V Characteristics of group leaders 
(Mann, 1959). In sum, the area of 
ntent study is promising, and in 
“oad terms consistent with many of 
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the theoretical interpretations which 
the clinician makes. 


SUMMARY 


The present research was designed 
to test the hypothesis that group Ror- 
schach content can be related to inde- 
pendent measures of personality and 
sociometric popularity. Subjects of 
the study were sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade school children 
(Х=166). Following a theoretrical 
position stated at the outset, no at- 
tempt was made to examine the lo- 
cation or presumed determinants of 
а response. Contest scores, expressed 
in terms of percentage of total re- 
sponses, were found to correlate sig- 
nificantly with 10 personality vari- 
ables and three sociometric scores. 
Тће findings lend support to the hy- 
pothesis under investigation, although 
the reliability and validity Pearsonian 
Correlations were not great. Mean 
differences between the sexes on con- 
tent categories were not found, but 
the pattern of relationship between 
Rorschach content and personality- 
sociometric measures differed marked- 
ly for boys and girls. 
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Atlanta Psychiatric Clinic 
y In the past few years a number of 


papers and articles have appeared 
which suggest that projective tech- 
niques may be measuring or tapping 
dillerent levels of personality organ- 
ization. This view differs [rom the 
more global viewpoint which simply 
stated that projective techniques meas- 


sured unconscious processes. The pro- 


em pem " the “levels hypothesis" em- 
used dichte, point that the frequently 
ERE Ur eee of conscious and un- 
ronistic 5 d ert and covert, is anach- 
data ob and does not fit much of the 
cal ia iem in research and in clin- 
а ones and should be replaced by 
акны of levels of depth or of 
1953. B i (Hanfmann and Geuels, 
ann AC "ae Stone, 1958). Hanf- 
"We Јо Getzels (1958) stated that, 
биће Тону. personality as соп- 
ing hd iferent layers or strata, vary- 
ов етан degree of accessibility to 
Observ; ion from outside and to self 
to the aon; and also in acceptability 
Tr рова himself" (р. 281). . 
tent set the lack of a consis- 
Predict nt it ie between behavior as 
overt bah: from projective tests and 
Е E has been explained on 
reliabilit of questionable validity an 
a projec of the tests. The supporters 
Ot so x tests have argued that it is 
Teliabini ‘ch a question of validity and 
ate and as it is a problem of ade- 
(1949) d appropriate criteria. Korner 
lective? or example, states that pro- 
Shoulg techniques do not have, nor 
| бора) be expected to have, а re- 
Уве thee to overt behavior. She be- 
tiv бе the data gotten from ргојес- 
ic , niques describe covert dy- 
YE Patterns only and that these co- 


4 


Упатіс patterns of personality 
Pe correlated with similar ma- 
У is pm from intensive analytic 
| proi patients. 

| Projective tests describe only со- 


and 


An Exploratory Investigation Into the Levels Hypothesis 


NicHoLas P. DELLIs 
Southeast Louisiana Hospital 


vert dynamic patterns of personality, 
how do we then explain the lack of 
correlation among projective tech- 
niques which are supposedly measur- 
ing the same global, undifferentiated 
unconscious processes? The supporters 
of the levels hypothesis suggest that 
psychological tests reach different 
"levels of consciousness," some tests 
reaching conscious or preconscious be- 
havior while others demonstrate prin- 
cipally unconscious behavior. For ex- 
ample, Hanfmann (1947) reports that 
the Sentence Completion Test elicits 
material closer to the level of manifest 
attitudes and behavior than does ma- 
terial obtained from the Rorschach 
and Thematic Apperception Test. 
Fisher and Hinds (1951), in their 
study of introjected hostility and sui- 
cide, found no significant differences 
in sheer amount of introjected hos- 
tility between their normal and schiz- 
ophrenic groups and between para- 
noid schizophenics and suicidal schiz- 
ophrenics. ‘They hypothesized, on the 
basis of their wide variety of projective 
techniques and the results obtained 
therefrom, that suicide did not result 
from the amount of hostility turned 
against the self but that hostility con- 
trols were in some way organized dif- 
ferently within the various personali- 
ties. By implication they also sug- 
gested projective tests reflect different 
"levels" of personality organization. 
Dérken (1953), in a comparative 
study of a psychotic and a "pure nor- 
mal" group utilizing Finger Paintings 
and the Rorschach, found significant 
intertest correlations on a number of 
variables in the normal group but not 
one significant correlation in the psy- 
chotic group. However, ће intratest 
correlations were higher among the 
abnormal S's suggesting that the psy- 
chotic process results in less variability 
within a particular test because the 
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pathology is pervasive throughout the 
articular segment of personality that 
the test is measuring. He attributed 
the significant intertest correlations in 
the normal group to the consistency of 
the normal personality structure and 
further explained this finding by stat- 
ing that, if different types of projec- 
tive tests are used and if the hypothesis 
that each test elicits responses which 
stem from a different segment of the 
personality is correct, then the respon- 
ses to any particular test can be consis- 
tent only if the aspects of the subjects 
personality structure are themselves 
consistent, In a later paper, Dórken 
(1956) stated quite explicitly that it 
is quite possible that each type of pro- 
jective test may offer results which are 
consistent in themselves and yet quite 
unrelated to the results obtained from 
other types of projective techniques 
because different projective techniques 
may be tapping different segments of 
personality organization. He further 
stated ". . . the extent of this disparity 
may reflect the degree of internal 
change within the personality struc- 
ture due to mental disorder... and 
opens a fascinating new approach to 
the study of the organization of per- 
sonality" (p. 105). 

Schafer (1954) has also pointed out 
that different tests seem to tap differ- 
ent levels of psychic functioning. Ном. 
ever, his major emphasis has been on 
the different levels of personality as 
reflected in only one test, the Ror- 
schach. 

In fa r analyzing a gr 
silence о ак 

logica included several 
projective techniques (Rorschach 
TAT, Rosenzweig P-F Study, Word 
Association Test), Stone (1955) 
found very little correlation amon 
the tests, at least in terms of the vu 
able of hostility which each of the 
tests was "supposed" to be measurin 
As would be expected from the i 
intercorrelations, the different tests 
did not load significantly on the 
а factors. Stone suggested several 

alternative y eses 3 ў 
E ella i saa to account for 
ations among the 


projective tests: 1) either the tests 
are not all measuring hostility but 
different phenomena entirely ог 2) 
they are measuring the same phe. 
nomena but at dillerent. "levels of 
the personality or, 3) they are ДЕ 
flecting different aspects of the Same $£ 
phenomenon at different “levels” O 
the personality. He reasoned that 1 
the different projective techniques 
were measuring different levels of per 
sonality functioning they were O7 
viously not measuring the same vari 
able and should not be expected t° 
correlate highly. S 
In his study of the expression 0 
affect in the TAT and SCT with 5€ 
lected Rorschach variables, , or 
(1956) reported some prediction: 
borne out in that certain expression’ 
of affect did correlate through De 
three tests but many of his prec s 
tions were not borne out by bis M 
sults and often were in the oppos.. 
direction from that anticipated: pm 
explained his obtained inconsistenC 
by stating that “This perhaps P adii 
surprising, as tests representing S so 
varying degrees of ambiguity 216 ‘ay. 
generally assumed to tap different A 
els of personality functioning оез) 
141). Hanfmann and Getzels, +“ 
reported research results whic 
ported their clinical impression Sen 
the material evoked from the па 
tence Completion Test stems сер" 
different personality level from r Fig 
er" tests such as the Rorschach от pre 
ure Drawings. They felt that the s 
ponderance of content gaine. „уђе! 
the Sentence Completion Test RM 
conscious or fairly easily access)” qat 
consciousness. They conclu fees, P 
the Sentence Completion . 
'somewhere" between а PI^ i? 
technique and a questionne 
terms of the levels of different 7 cure? 
of personality that the test P®? 
or reflects. mpi! 
Leary (1957) developed а" Corso 
cal, multi-level conception 07 vere p 
ality evaluation. These levels У. 


~ 


h sup” 
that 


o” 
atl 
-it : - muse Со? 
scribed as: 1) Public Com! 

(social impact on others) : 


» Character 


e" 
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sclous Communication (perceptions 
of self and world), 3) Private Com- 
munication  (preconscious symbolic 
expression), 4) The Unexpressed 
tan themes), 5) Values (ego 
A variety of measures is used es- 
pecially on the first three levels, Bes 
MMPI, TAT, Interpersonal Adjec- 
tive Check List, sociometric ratings, 
ES observer's ratings. However, the 
fth "level" is not in the depth se- 
pre and the fourth level is defined 
Wied ме measures are pro- 
bom t this point in his theoretical 
able heo Leary has three measur- 
the ds of personality chiefly in 
We Ка апа preconscious areas. 
pops had a continuing sizeable 
es aee of patients at the South- 
ally di usiana Hospital psychiatric- 
ie Мини as pseudoneurotic or 
(ма mel sents En schizophrenia 
symptoma those patients whose overt 
нај is characterized by 
nor ke mechanisms or behavior 
unlike. those seen in so-called 

iil asd disorders; however, a care- 
tion ofe tensie psychiatric examina- 
ying Nolin te evidence of under- 
Thee E izophrenic mechanisms.) 
and iene are often diagnosed 
many gs as psychoneuroses, but in 
time ee followed over a period of 
important psychosis does develop. The 
Patients s point here is that these 
are free a good reality contact, 
tional pn any secondary or restitu- 
fu] im | првим and, without а care- 
атое popes work-up, are often 
А ity die, psychoneuroses or per- 
тае) isturbances (character dis- 


ee чав basis of our experience with 
We hse es over a number of years, 
the hd been greatly impressed with 
"wes of a direct relationship be- 

i ле amount of pathology ob- 
S pri rom certain psychological 
гау. pocipally the Rorschach and 
ture — s and the clinical pic- 
- ai ed by the patient. The 
Xceptio n protocols almost without 
n revealed dramatic schizo- 
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phrenic pathology including all or 
some of the following: bizarre con- 
tent, confabulations, deterioration re- 
sponses, world destruction fantasies, 
poor form level, no movement and 
no color. The Figure Drawings most 
often showed a great deal of chaos 
and disorganization, bizarre distor- 
tions and poor reality testing. When 
the Rorschach and Figure Drawings 
were inspected "blindly," a diagnosis 
of a blatant schizophrenic reaction 
was strongly suggested. However, clin- 
ically these patients did not manifest 
any gross intellectual or affective devi- 
ation and were often referred for 
psychological testing because of the 
difficult differential diagnostic prob- 
lem. 

We commenced to study these 
pseudoneurotic cases intensively. After 
reviewing many test records of such 
patients, it became strikingly clear 
that what will be designated as the 
"surface" tests, namely the Wechsler 
and the Forer Structured Sentence 
Completion Test (Forer, 1950) (and 
occasionally the ТАТ), did not show 
any gross thought disturbances where- 
as the "depth" tests, namely the Ror- 
schach and Draw-a-Person Test (and 
also, occasionally the TAT), showed 
marked disturbances of thinking and 
an accumulation of pathognomonic 
signs of schizophrenia. Among the 
"depth" tests, the Rorschach and 
Draw-a-Person seemed always to show 
dramatic pathology whereas the Тће- 
matic Apperception Test sometimes 
disclosed less pathology than the other 
two but usually somewhat more path- 
ology than shown on the Sentence 
Completion Test or Wechsler. In con- 
trast, the overtly psychotic patient 
showed significant disturbances on all 
tests. In over 200 test protocols of vari- 
ous types of schizophrenia which have 
been approached with this hypothesis 
in mind, there has not been any strik- 
ing reversal of this “surface-depth” 
continuum. That is to say, we have 
not seen any test batteries in which 
there was a bizarre Wechsler scale 
and patently schizophrenic Sentence 
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) letion Test where the Thematic 
aippirception Test, Rorschach and 
Draw-a-Person were free from gross 
pathology (Dellis and Stone, 1958). 


Hypotheses 


We have been led to hypothesize 
that in using a battery of psychologi- 
cal tests, namely the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Test (and/or the 
WAIS), Forer Structured. Sentence 
Completion Test, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, Rorschach Test, and 
Draw-a-Person Test, that each of these 
tests in the order named reach in suc- 
cession, “lower or more primitive Јеу- 
els of impulse-control systems."! Our 
general frame of reference is that per- 
sonality is organized at different Јеу- 
els of impulse-control systems. We be- 
lieve that these different levels of per- 
sonality organization consist of a 
variety of impulse-control systems 
which exist on a continuum’ from 
those which are very primitive and 
undifferentiated to those which are 
highly organized and differentiated. 
Organization and differentiation of 
these various impulse-control systems 
probably arise through maturational 
and developmental processes (Cf., 
Piaget, 1930; Werner, 1940). The es- 
sential point is that we believe, along 


"In the development of the “Lev 
thesis” we have used a variety of terms in- 
cluding levels of consciousness, levels of de- 
fenses, of depth, of accessibility, of person- 
ality organization and integration, etc, None 
of these seemed to be completely Satisfactory 
in describing what we wanted to convey by 
the concept of “levels.” At present, we are 
using the construct, “levels of impulse-control 
Systems," as we believe this best represents 
our schema of what the different psychologi- 
cal tests are measuring. Rapaport (1954) 
States that“... the primitive and fundamental 
forms of organizing our world, . are impulse- 
determined, They disregard both the objec- 
tivity and the relativity of the real world 
One of the fundamental aspects of psycho- 
logical development is the erection of im- 
pulse-controls, These controls arise progres- 
sively in hierarchical layering and to each of 
these layers there seems to correspond a man- 
ner of organizing experience, To every ad- 
vance in impulse-control corresponds a step 


ahead toward an increased re 
ат 5 regard for | 
real world in the = 


manner of anizi " 
perience" (p. 188). ПБ ex. 


els Hypo- 
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РР 
with Hanfmann and Getzels gana, 
that the frequently used dichotomy o 
overt and covert, conscious and un- 
conscious, etc., should be replaced in 
our thinking by a more finely qiier 
entiated continuum of levels of depth 
or of accessibility. Our specific A 
pothesis in regard to ps pap ced 
tests is that there is an inverse re a 
tionship between the degree of mm 
ulus structure inherent in the test E 
the level of personality or impu ie 
control system being "tapped" by aa 
test. In other words, the more hig xi 
Structured the test, the more пи 
that the great amount of data не 
will be from а more conscious ga 
of the personality and that the, nis 
structured the test, the less conscio 
the material obtained. ions 

On the basis of these observatio 
we decided to subject the hypo the 
to experimental investigation anc car 
following preliminary study was 
ried out. 


Subjects . hos- 
The subjects consisted of 20 from 
pitalized patients ranging in аре liag 
15 to 37 and all psychiatrically „100“ 
nosed as pseudoneurotic or Рё: 


characterological schizophrenia. WI 


protocols of the five tests on ct 
the 20 patients were randomly 5 sub 
ed from a larger pool and phen g 
mitted on two different овса, “the 
three judges to be rated = mea 
"amount" of psychopathology 1:518 
sured by the Menninger Hea 


5 judg 
ness Rating Scale (1952). The Ја of ' 


Were instructed to rate each 
the Menninger Scale from l4 
100 representing "perfect" ur 
Integration and 1 represents 
plete disorganization and chi hat б 
the protocols were coded 50 Ue o 


«on 


ant 70 
judges knew only the sex an y LM 
each patient. Approximat firs 
months intervened between 
and second rating. 
e 
RESULTS 


4 |] tO 36 
The first thing which Һас, ydg 


z : 1j 
ascertained was whether eac | 
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ratings were reliable. This was check- 
ed by comparing each judge's first 
rating of each of the tests with his 
Second rating done two months sub- 
sequently. Intrarater reliability rang- 
ed from ап r of .72 on the SCT to an 
T of .86 on the Rorschach and all 
Were significant beyond the .01 level. 
This result suggests that the Men- 
minger Health-Sickness Rating Scale 
can be reliably utilized to judge path- 
ology with each of the five tests used 
In the present study, 
J Wi. Second step was to check the 
У Севтес to which the three judges 
i Qu араа with each others ratings 
reliability. the five tests. Interrater 
3 Weenie’ ranged from .69 on the 
all mE B on the Rorschach and 
level. Significant at beyond the .01 
teen eet procedure was to run 
Me ad ctween each of the five tests 
Shey Ms ge си to determine 
déed ai he different tests were in- 
Hees | Ccung quantitative differ- 
ind, 1 pathology. The results are 
uded in "Table I. 
| stieg ша Бе seen from Table I, the 
os d not entirely as predicted. 
which парча the only adjacent tests 
Tom ea po significantly different 
the Bem і other were the TAT and 
ence p Schach. There was no differ- 
€tween the Wechsler and SCT, 
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between the SCT and TAT, and ђе- 
tween the Rorschach and DAP. How- 
ever, the difference between the 
Wechsler and TAT was significant 
at the .05 level and between the ТАТ 
and Rorschach at the .01 level. The 
mean scores of each of the tests did 
follow the predicted direction (Wech- 
sler the lowest amount of rated path- 
ology, then the SCT, TAT, Ror- 
schach and DAP the highest amount 
of rated pathology). Therefore, in 
terms of the amount of pathology (or 
the accessibility of pathology) as rat- 
ed by the Menninger Scale, the Wech- 
sler and SCT can be treated. identi- 
cally as can the SCT and TAT and 
the Rorschach and DAP. Instead of 
dealing with five tests, each measur- 
ing or reflecting different amounts of 
pathology (or different levels of the 
unconscious), our results indicate 
that there is a great deal of overlap 
between the tests. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


If the "Levels Hypothesis" is sup- 
ported by future observations and 
research then several major modifica- 
tions would need to be made in our 
current approach to and thinking 
about psychological tests. It would be 
hazardous, for example, to make a 
blind diagnosis based on data from 
one test alone. This is not to say that 


TABLE І. Means, SDs, and Significance of Difference Between 


Each of the Five Tests 


Orsch ach 
With 
DAp 

Ote. Nr 


of 20 for each mean 


Mean sD t Р 
60.95 13.39 1.05 N.S. 
56.30 13.98 
60.95 13.39 242 05 
51.40 1441 
56.30 13.98 
" 1.06 NS. 
51.40 1441 
51.4 1441 
51.40 Бр " 
37.75 11.81 
7.75 11.81 
37.15 i НЕ 
3345 8.19 
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the experienced clinician can not gain 
a great deal of information from a 
single test, such as the Rorschach. 
However, if personality and psych- 
opathology are organized at different 
levels, then a more complete and 
more useful appraisal would result 
from the use of a variety of tests 
which tap these different levels of 
personality organization and integra- 
tion, or impulse-control systems as we 
have chosen to call them. 

In selecting a number of tests to be 
administered to a particular patient, 
consideration should be given as to 
whether the tests measure primarily 
"surface" or "depth" material: Getting 
at the surface as well as the underly- 
ing impulse-control systems would ap- 
pear to be vital particularly in the 
diagnosis of the more difficult cases 
such as the pseudoneurotic or pseudo- 
characterological schizophrenic states. 

The problem raised earlier in the 
present paper, namely the lack of con- 
sistent research findings concerning 
the correlation among various projec- 
tive tests might also be accounted for 
by the Levels Hypothesis. If the psy- 
chological tests discussed in the pre- 
sent paper are reflecting different 
levels of personality organization then 
it is quite conceivable that they are 
not measuring the same variables and 
should not be expected to correlate 
highly with each other. For example 
Holzberg and Belmont (1952) in 
comparing Rorschach and Wechsler- 
Bellevue variables having common Sy- 
chological rationale, found опју ка 
out of 45 predicted correlations to be 
significant. On the other hand 
Levels Hypothesis would suggest that 
tests which have essentially similar 
stimulus structure should "corel н 
highly. Although the research liter 
ture in this area is not extensive oi 
eral studies seem to indicate that tests 
utilizing similar material do correl е 
well with each other: Rorschach al 
Behn Rorschach (Buckle and Holt 
1951; Eichler, 1951); Rorschach sori 
Finger Painting (Dörken, 1953) · E 
: З ) » 1953) ; Ror- 
schach and Mosaic (Zucker, 1950) ; 

, 


the 


ate 
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TAT, Four-Picture Test and MAPS 
tests (Shneidman, 1949); and ГАТ 
and MAPS (Shneidman, 1949; 
Shneidman, Joel and Little, 1951). 
As regards the conflicting findings 
in correlating projective test behavior 
or responses with overt behavior, the 
Levels Hypothesis offers several tenta- 
tive explanations.? The hypothesis 
suggests that the appearance of a pan 
ticular trait in one impulse-contro 
system may have an entirely different 
significance from its appearance 1n an- 
other impulse-control system. It 15 not 
sufficient to know that a patient pre” 
duces, for example, many hostile 1€ 
sponses; we also need to know on 
which test or tests these responses were 
given since hostility inferred from | at 
Rorschach may be quite differen 
from hostility inferred from @ а 
tence Completion Test. The арре е 
ance of many hostile responses On tY 
Rorschach, for example, does по! p 
vide us with sufficient information 
make valid predictions about 
overt behavior of the individual. 
must take into account not ОП? ime 
impulse and the defenses agains! ch 
impulse as revealed in the Rorsc a 
but also, what happens to ue al 
pulse as it strives for expression con: 
"passes through" other imp" oe e 
trol systems. It is quite concen 
that as primitive, relatively litt s 
ganized hostile impulses strive 
pression into overt behavior, o 
fluence of more highly organize vis 
trol systems can so modily the 


iven 10 
*Primary consideration should be E have 
the fact that different investigat i 
Utilized different tests, different 77. 
Scoring and analysis, with «Геге! he 5, 
of subjects who, although having ! A 
diagnosis, may be quite different 
those variables which are being 5 
compared. It seems to us that, 10 
effective research to answer the 
Why projective tests often do TO! | 
with cach other nor with Ove" 
we must carefully define our er 
not just lump all people with а Сре 
€g., schizophrenia, into an Sous 
Broup) and make sure that the are ie f 
are as homogeneous as possible ah 
pose of studying the particular У 
der consideration. 


у the“ 


~ 
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impulse that the end-product bears 
little resemblance to the original. 
Thus, the hostility which is manifested 
in the Rorschach may not be directly 
Observable in overt behavior. The 
impulse-control system in which a 
trait variable appears would seem then 
to be of great importance in pre- 
dicting what kind of overt behavior 
will occur. 


SUMMARY 


а is made to describe the 
de с opment of ап hypothesis, based 
a To work with patients diagnosed 
which - се іпе schizophrenic states, 
of ze ates both to the organization 
zl ~ кг and psychopathology 
loging a ically, to a new way of 
"Levels ре Брине techniques. The 
ed it he ypothesis, as we have term- 
Gree ae as its major premise that 
tween t ап inverse relationship be- 
sponse um degree of stimulus and re- 
бана ructure inherent іп a рзусћо- 
or “im s and the level of personality 
: eing po Se-control system” which is 
words Ppt by the test. In other 
; the more highly structured the 


tes 
Fic "are likely that the greater 
тот а n data gained from it will be 
ality and ur conscious level of person- 
theses ar vice versa. The above hypo- 
he ee substance, supported by 
study. ts obtained in the present 
s ec hypothesis is offered tentatively 
Search i Ан тиран conflicting re- 
Sts со Cings in regard to projective 
wi rrelating with each other and 
| Urther behavior. If supported by 
L Observation and research the 
ypothesis could conceivably 
Tepard to entire concept of validity in 
ther © projective techniques. It is 
[ Suggested that material from 
tests as well as from “depth” 
SYeryda taken into consideration in 


Y clinical work а i 
"d ical work as well as in 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Helman, Zena. Rorschach et Electro- 
encephalogramme chez L'Enfant Epi- 
leptique (Rorschach and Electroen- 
cephalogram in the Epileptic Child). 
F aris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1959; pp. vii + 405. Paper bound. 
Price са. 55. 


The author investigated the relations be- 
tween changes in epileptic children's Ror- 
schach records, free drawings and electroen- 
Ки ла She examined 107 children 
Of this SUR ages of about 6 to 13 years. 
$8. two group, 84 were examined once and 

wo to five times within 3 weeks to 63 
The interval between the first and 
p mination was 3 weeks to 6 months 
€ case of 5, and at least 12 months in 
of 18 children. The 3 longest inter- 
parents e 3 dnd over 5 years, Twenty-three 

Dr H ve were examined. 
any of pel BY does not give а surv ; of 

fo Asut. а in tabular form. While, 
by her ine € conclusions were influenced 
dion fee оса work with all the chil- 
"most ако chiefly concerns her 
cases, the 9 sub-group, the followed-up 
vidual vida vesults are illustrated in indi- 
iam T studies with the silent. assump- 
sample. p? 1197 аге typical of the whole 
is di й T boy with the longest follow-up 
Teader an ee 44 pages which gives the 
himself E a as opportunity to acquaint 
Schach enr clectroencephalographs, Ror- 
trees, bo rds, and free drawings (of houses, 
dren Nes of human figures) of chil- 
tellectua] se al is associated with in- 
ings and m riarmo, АП the free draw- 
tween th orschach records of this boy, seen 

Produced ле ages of 8 and 13 years, are re- 

Tom Ка and analyzed. Relevant excerpts 

he epil encephalographs are also shown. 

trateq Rio pattern in families is illus- 
their pai orschachs, etc., of the children and 

Bether are The reader will find alto- 

of electro Rorschach records with samples 
drawin encephalograph recordings and free 

44. B88 in several of the cases. 


T] А 
ћ in main conclusion is that, on the whole, 
he EEG Be Rorschach parallel changes 
^U. The measurement was in terms 
in LS of change in terms of 
ted nuit Fa same, without the use of a 
ver of specific signs as indices 


limi 
D 

Meas 2 

‘urement. The changes are definite 


but not striking in the great majority of 
reproduced cases. Dr. Helman found some- 
time (in at least one case) no difference be- 
tween 2 Rorschachs of the same patient al- 
though the patient had become worse by 
clinical and EEG standards, The reader has 
no opportunity to reach ап independent 
opinion in this case because the test records 
were not reproduced. Dr. Helman noted that 
the second Rorschach record contained fewer 
texture respons (though the sum of colors 
had not diminished) and that perseveration 
had somewhat increased. It is likely there- 
fore that the parallelism between Rorschach 
and EEG is close indeed, perhaps even in 
this alleged exception to the rule. 

Many of the children produced up to 3 
human movement responses despite the epi 
lepsy and the very inferior IQs. However 
Dr. Helman noted that intellectual deteriora- 
tion in child epileptics is manifested by a 
drop in the number of M and a decrease 
in ideas expressing linkage. Fr. Minkowska, a 
recently deceased well known psychologist 
Rorschach expert, discovered that E. Bleuler's 
statement about the schizoid individual's de- 
taching himself too much and the epileptoid 
individual's detaching himself too little from 
the environment can be demonstrated on the 
Rorschach test. Minkowska said that the char- 
acteristic feature of epilepsy was interest in 
linkage, in connecting things together, in unit- 
ing human beings by some bond. She went on 
to say that, by contrast, the schizophrenic was 
preoccupied with ideas of separation, of cutt- 
ing off, of severing links, The separation 
theme, in its manifold forms, is indeed more 
frequent in schizophrenic Rorschachs than in 
those of any other group, including the 
epileptics. It is also true that, in epileptic 
Rorschachs, the theme of binding or hold- 
ing together is more frequent than that of 
separation. However the epileptics are by no 
means unique in this respect. Therefore the 
separation and linkage themes can be help- 
ful diagnostically (with an accuracy of about 
70 per cent) only if the differential diag- 
nosis is reduced to a choice between schizo- 
phrenia or epilepsy. : 

The ten page summary of findings re- 
garding Rorschachs of epileptic children does 
not contribute anything new. It is a pity that 
having at her disposal so large a number of 
cases, the largest in literature, carefully 
examined, Dr. Helman did not attempt to 
compute some frequencies to make her gen- 
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eralizations more meaningful, and that she 
did not confront her results with those of 
her predecessors. 

The lack of a control group leads to over- 
generalization. The author considers it sig- 
nificant that her children called red the pink 
areas in pl. IX. This habit is not limited to 
epileptics and most likely reflects a langauge 
habit rather than a tendency to experience 
pink as if it were red, She also relates the 
epileptics’ frequent interest in the super- 
natural and in religion to their tendency to 
give black color responses on the Rorschach 
test. 

The children were examined in the ncuro- 
surgical service of the Hospital of St. Anne's 
in Paris. The service is under the direction 
of a specialist of note, Henri Wallon who 
wrote the preface. Dr. Helman was inter- 
ested in the relationship between mental 
structure and clectral brain activity. The 
description of psychological mechanisms and 
not of diagnostic criteria was her aim, This 
aim she has achieved. Nevertheless she did 
not make full use of her excellent data. 


Book Review 


There is material for many more important 
conclusions than the ones she offers. Her 
study is descriptive rather than indüctive 
and deductive. The restraint in the number 
of conclusions is quite apparent and will re- 
main necessary as long as no systematic sur- 
vey of the data is made. 


Let us hope that the author will com- J 
plete her good work by a thorough logical 
analysis of her data and a confrontation of 
them with what others, working with fewer 
cases and no follow-up, have concluded about 
Rorschachs of epileptics, about the relation 
of EEG to Rorschach and free drawing’ 
and about irreversible intellectual deteriora 
tion and Rorschach. The author's excellent D 
material has not been exploited fully 1 
as it might have been which is indecd : 
pity. Nonetheless the book is valuable an 
instructive if only for thc finc collection OF | 
records it contains. 1 


ZvcMuNT A. PIOTROWSE! 
Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia 


SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Chicago, September 1960 
WEDNESDAY, 31 Aucusr: 

Meeting 
THURSDAY, 1 SEPT, 9:00 To 10:50 
Symposium: The use of projective tech- 
niques for predicting the outcome of psycho- 
therapy. 
Chairman: Walter G. Klopfer; Theodora M. 
Abel, Alan F, Greenwald, Timothy F. Leary, 


Richard 5, Sicgal; Pauline Vorhaus - dis- 
Y cussant, 


Executive Board 


Тирвзрлу, 1 Serr., 11:00 то 12:50. 

Symposium: Custom- jecti 
iquat stom-made projective tech- 
Chairman: Bertram R. Forer; Fred J. Gold- 
tein, Gerald S, Lesser, Albert I. Rabin. 
| In addition there will be a business meet- 
Ing, followed by a social hour. 

7:00 to 8:30 
Jade Room, Sherman. 
Dinner and presidential address: Gordon 


Derner, Pres; 
| b ст, President. And special activities to 
2€ announced, 


-— 


APA CONVENTION 

А INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 
сре Stimulating international programs 
113. At on scheduled for Saturday, September 
the mb P.M. in the Cotillion Room of 
Will ch tel Morrison, Dr. Henry P. David 
sored ne an APA Program Committee spon- 
natio oundtable on "Perspectives in Inter- 
nal Psychology; Reports from Bonn and 
Dan Participants will include Drs. John 
Son, © су, Gordon F. Derner, James J. Gib- 
ter 40 Klineberg, Neal E. Miller, and 


. Ber үу, Russell, 


Ir А 
4:00 pediately following the Roundtable, at 
nual Cof Ше APA will hold its Third An- 
ands јр <e Hour for Visitors from Other 
As defor the Hotel Morrison Embassy Room. 
Chologists } the International Council of Psy- 
Service. Nas been invited to arrange hostess 


A š 
Menga cal program related to the World 
8:00 Health Year will be presented at 
Otel "Mi in the Constitution Room of the 
Отгіѕоп, chaired by Dr. Leonard 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Carmichael. Participants will include Drs. 
Otto Klineberg, Morton Kramer, J. R. Rees, 
and Fillmore H. Sanford. 

APA is currently exploring possibilities 
for a Jet Charter Flight to the XIV Inter- 
national Congres of Applied Psychology, 
scheduled for Copenhagen, Denmark, Aug. 
13-19, 1961. Full details will be announced 
at the Chicago Convention. Administrative 
Officer is Dr. Henry P. David, 1 Jill Lane, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Requests for informa- 
tion should be accompanied by a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped, return envelope. 


REGIONAL REPORT 


Burlington, Vt. 

A 10-member staff of consulting editors 
has been named by the Journal of Individual 
Psychology, edited by Prof. Heinz L. Ans- 
bacher of the University of Vermont. 

The 10 are named in the May issue of 
the Journal, published semi-annually by the 
American Society of Adlerian Psychology, 
Inc. 

They include Gordon W. Allport, David 
Riesman and Robert W. White of Harvard; 
Hadley Cantril, Institute of Social Research, 
Princeton; Arthur W. Combs, University of 
Florida; Raymond J. Corsini of Daniel D. 
Howard Associates, Chicago; Eugene L. Hart- 
ley, City College of New York; Abraham 
H. Maslow, Brandeis University; Wilson M. 
Van Dusen, Mendocino, Cal, State Hospi- 
tal; and Adrian L. van Kaam of Duquesne 
University. 

Тће Journal also has an editorial board, 
composed of Alexandra Adler and Helene 
Papanek, New York City; Rudolf Dreikurs, 
Chicago; Harold H. Mosak, University of 
Chicago; and Lydia Sicher, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The May issue contains 12 articles, an- 
nouncement of the program of the Eighth 
International Congress of Individual Psy- 
chology to be held in Vienna Aug. 29 to 
Sept. l, and a book review section, 


BOOKS FOR REVIEW 


The following books are available for re- 
view by persons who are (a) sophisticated 
in the content area and (b) ready to assume 
responsibility for submitting a review within 
three months. If you are such a person, 
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please write to the executive Editor: Bert- 
ram R. Forer, Ph.D., 2170 Live Oak Dr. E., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


David, H. Р. & Brengelmann, J. С. Per- 
spectives in personality research. 

Beck, S. J. The Rorschach experiment. 

Finn, M. H. P, & Brown, F. Training for 
clinical psychology. 


Gottsegan, M. С. & Gottsegan, С. В. Pro- 
fessional school psychology. 


A Very Happy Birthday to Dx. Klopfer 


Announcements 


Klopfer, W. G. The psychological report. 

Nel, В. Е. & Pelser, A. J. К. The South | 
African Picture Analysis Test. 

Peatman, J. С. & Hartley, Е. L. Festschrift і 
for Gardner Murphy. 

Remitz, U. Professional satisfaction among 
Swedish bank employees. (Graphology) - of 
Ross, A. О. The practice of clinical child 

psychology. 


Zulliger, Н. The Behn-Rorschach ‘Test. 


ANDY AND Рессу SCHRAMM 
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EDITORIAL 


May I attempt to express in a few 
words my reaction to the Anniversary 
Issue and to all the other surprises 
the Society had in store for me at the 
last annual meeting. 

First, a few lines of credit are due 
to the two photographers who made 
the pictures used as a frontispiece, L. 
J. Stone handed an enlargement of 
the upper picture to me with a very 
witty speech (and with the signatures 
of all members of the Board of Di- 
rectors on it). He had made the pic- 
ture on the occasion of one of my 
visits to Vassar as a Consultant to 
their various research projects and in 
his role as film editor, which must 
also by now reach the silver anniver. 
sary stage. The lower one of the two 
pictures was also taken by a profes- 
sional, Mr. Kaj Lohmann, who was 
for the last two years my teaching as- 
sistant at UCLA. Mrs. Klopfer selected 
this one from a whole sheaf of pic- 
tures he had taken in the course of 
the semesters, 

The editorial by Bertram R. Forer 
bears simultaneous witness for the 
role he and his predecessor, Mortimer 
M. Meyer, have been playing as Ex- 
ecutive Editors for the last twelve 
years ever since the editorial seat of 
the Journal had to be transferred 
from the East Coast to the West Coast. 


In the same period the Journal 


reached a circulation from over Los 
thousand copies to its present rende 
of over two thousand copies, d 
spreading over the whole inhabitare 
earth, even beyond the Iron Guren 
I also assume that the considera às 
professional prestige the Journal Ys 
gained in these years is mostly due 
these two Executive Editors. 


Тће biographical sketch by Раше 
С. Vorhaus has been written safe 
great devotion and an amazing - 
of intuition. When I visited the Psv- 
teenth International Congress for. «d 
chology in Bonn, Germany Hes 
mer, several of my former colleag 
were there who knew me forty uD 
ago when I started my methodologies, 
research project comparing the ME 
retical approaches of experimen io 
psychology and depth psychology og 
the problem of inhibition (publie. 
in 1924) 1. This project laid а firi 
foundation for my phenomenolog de- 
approach which Evelyn Hooke! 
scribed so brilliantly in her ble". 
graphic sketch called “The Fa an 
May I thank her humbly for it and 
all the others for their spoken 7 
unspoken sentiments. 


ideo- 


Bruno KroPFER 
Editor 
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The Relative Utility of Animal and Human Figures 
in a Picture-story Test for Young Children’ 


Милох Buporr 
University of Massachusetts 


The Children's Apperception Test 
(C.A.T.) was developed in 1949 by 
Leopold Bellak as a projective tech- 
nique to elicit fantasy from children 
between the ages of three to ten years 
rough the use ol animal figures in 
uman settings. The initial stimulus 
pot den inns was an hypothesis that 
mue ee ee children to identify 
tege) readily with animals than with 
aa an hypothesis presumably sug- 
n 54 Freud's analysis of little 

ins (Freud, 1953). Теп animal 
Pictures compose the C.A.T. The sit- 
nations portrayed in these are based 

п problems common to children 
ааа up, as suggested by psycho- 
| E ytic theory (Bellak, 1959). 
rei ie (1953) , Goldfarb (1945) and 
child" e (1945) have discussed the 
арлан) tendencies to identily with 
tig a - Freud has pointed out in 
опаа ysis of little Hans, ап emo- 
Nene y disturbed pre-schooler, that 
betws, children do not stress the gulf 

en the animal and the human 


wor 1 
Mie Elsewhere he implies that 
id dr may be equally acceptable 

спићсаноп figures for young chil- 


dren (Freud, 1936) . 
gate а епа] attempts to investi- 
childre 115 problem have compared 
and hon s verbal responses to animal 
ception an pictures and, with one ex- 
fer ice have generally found no dif- 
of pica іп response to the two types 
Series ve Some studies have used a 
that ap pictures with human figures 
Bella re otherwise comparable to the 
1954. p aital series (Armstrong, 
Mainor у Бајон & Marcuse, 1953; 
vestigate & Marcuse, 1954) . Other in- 
овај Ors compared children's re- 
Thanks 


contribu due to Dr. W. E. Henry, who 


ted many valuable suggestions, and 
he тру Wendy Mesnikoff who kindly drew 
quired pictures. 


sponses to animal pictures and Mur- 
ray TAT pictures (Bills, 1950; Light, 
1951) . Bills reports the single finding 
in support of Bellak's hypothesis, He 
states that children beween the ages 
of five and ten years gave lengthier 
stories to the animal pictures than 
to the human pictures. However, he 
used colored animal pictures and 
achromatic TAT cards. He failed to 
control the color variable. The most 
commonly used measures of response 
to the pictures in most studies were 
word count, reaction time to pictures, 
frequency of picture rejections, num- 
ber of characters mentioned and num- 
ber of introduced figures. Armstrong 
(1954) used the transcendance index 
suggested by Weisskopf (1950) . 

All the studies reported have used 
school age children in their samples 
ranging in age from 6-10 years. This 
may be one reason for the consistent 
failure to find support for Bellak’s 
hypothesis. Bellak states that the ap- 
propriate age range for the animal 
pictures is "three and up to possibly 
ten years” (Bellak, 1952). Bellak sug- 
gests that as the child grows, he will 
increasingly make his primary identi- 
fication with human figures. At what 

oint in time this process will reflect 

itself in a child's verbal responses is 
unknown. Data available suggest that 
it is already evident with bright first 
graders (Armstrong, 1954; Biersdorf 
& Marcuse, 1953). By fourth grade 
mean age—9 years), Light (1951) 
also reports significant differences in 
favor of the human pictures. 

A study by Boyd and Mandler 
(1955) illustrates ће, point that 
though the primary identification 
seems to be with human stimulus fig- 
ures, the animal figures may serve a 
articular function as purveyors of 
negative feclings. Using a third grade 
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sample of children of average intel- 
lectual ability, they told the children 
animal and human stimulus stories. 
Following this, they had their sub- 
jects write stories to animal and hu- 
man pictures, using the same subjects 
in a balanced design. Story plots and 
complementary pictures were con- 
structed such that animal or child 
characters were interchangeable with- 
out changing scene, situation ог 
events. They reported that although 
the children stated a greater prefer- 
ence for animal pictures, the over- 
whelming effect of the human stimu- 
lus stories was to more significantly 
stimulate the production of imagina- 
tive material, irrespective of the stim- 
ulus content of the pictures presented. 
"They inferred from this a greater in- 
volvement with the human stimulus 
materials suggesting primary identifi- 
cation with human situations. Based 
on their measures of originality of 
stories and quality of affect, they 
found, however, that the animal pic- 
tures more frequently elicited original 
Stories and stories with more nega- 
tively-toned affect, suggesting some 
feelings of constraint with the human 
stimulus pictures and the use of ani- 
mal figures as vehicles for disturbin 
affect. This result agrees with Blum 
& Hunt's hypothesis in formulating 
the Blacky Test that animal charac- 
ters “facilitate freedom of personal ex- 
pression in situatic 


ons where human 
figures might provoke an unduly in- 


hibiting resistance , , | " (Blum & 
Hunt, 1952) , 

It seems evident from the 
that the lack of confirm 
lak's hypothesis may 
to the age of the samples employed. 
All the studies, thus far, have used 
school age children, testing the hy- 
pothesis at the upper end of the age 
range. They failed to confirm it, In 
(ће present. study pre-schoolers con- 
stituted the sample population. This 
constitutes a more crucial test of Bel- 
lak’s hypothesis that one might ex- 
pect young children to identify more 
readily with animals than humans. If 


: above 
ation for Веј. 
be due in part 


" а Wi e "hildren 
Animal and Human Figures in a Test for Young Childi 


animals are to be preferred as objects 
of fantasy, it was felt that pre-school 
children should indicate this most 
clearly. 


METHOD 


Eighteen four year old children, 
three months) attending a p 
versity nursery school constituted i. 
sample population. Each child's 10. 
was in excess of 190, according to à 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Sane. 
Form L (1937 revision) , which MS 
administered during the school nd 
Every child used in this study я 
both his original parents, at least b 
other sibling and was not considered 
a behavior problem by the nursery 
school staff. 4 

Nine C.A.T. cards were used, Carr 
5, the bears in a cave, being omis 
Nine new pictures were drawn Ser 
ing the same scenes as in the p is 
series but human figures were Зр ue 
tuted for the animal figures. IND: le. 
the tiger-monkey picture, was dios 
signed. The attempt was made to ag- 
tain its dynamic qualities and TN] 
Bression-arousing stimulus valuc. wn 
large evil-looking man was Lois 
chasing a small child who is Meu à 
one shoe, along a path leading "he 
house with an open gate. While ior 
pictures were being drawn, two 50! Jic- 
clinical psychologists judged he Рај 
tures until they felt the two series 
pictures approximated each other, in- 

The pictures were administer ses 
dividually to each child in 009 ures 
sions, two weeks apart. Nine pic 
were shown, in the usual iden, h 
each child during each session. ima 
alternate subjects seeing the a nonta- 
pictures first. The order of prese? 
tion was held constant for each > 
ject. The standard instructions sst 
“tell a story” were given. lc 
Session was made a game by US and 
tape recorder to record the sto! ending 
then playing them back. p suc 
that this was a “radio Бате’. THE etl 
cess of this maneuver can be ends t? 
by the children’s insistent Чета" 
return to play the "game". 


y. id 


e. = — = — > у ______ ~ аи ок " „ 2 a 
- GEE ee —— 
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Each story was scored lor the fol- 
lowing categories of response: 

b^ Productivity. The total number 
ol words spoken by the child were 
tallied. The standards for the word 
count are set forth elsewhere (Budoll, 
1955), 

2, Story level. Each story was given 
а qualitative rating as to whether the 
child named the objects in a picture 
(scored N): described the picture 
(scored D): or told a story with a 
plot. (scored P). à 

Y similar scoring procedure is em- 
ployed by Terman for scoring re- 
sponses to pictures at Year 11-6 on 
the Stanford Binet, 1937 Revision, 
2 erman & Merrill, 1937) " The series 

_ Pictures which elicited the highest 
Proportion of stories with plots 
(scored P) would be considered more 
, useful" psychologically, In accord- 
ical with Bellak's hypothesis, this 

uld be the series of animal pic- 
tures, 

3. Transcendance level. The tran- 
Scendance score is de: е 
ing th с score is obtained by count 
pitt nuber of comments about a 
tion Th, lich go beyond pure descrip- 
ienie 1с transcendance index of a 
strane is the mean number of such 
оа и Weisskopf (1950) com- 
Sorte pictures with low tran- 
casy fo ASE indices make it relatively 
Peisongi eee to be factual and im- 
Sconds ah Pictures with high tran- 

ance indices make such imper- 


TABLE I—Comparative R 


Cava Мо. Word Count 


CAT H-CAT 
Mean Mean 
Number Number 
of Words SD.  ofWords S.D. 
x 31 25 25 19 
5 37 — 36 d 
4: 31 – 29 = 
n 35 — 36 = 
6. 36 – 37 pi 
» 40 31 46 H 
s 30 20 38 24 
Е" 34 = 38 = 
ха: 31 - 28 = 
«LP mudo 
Note: Ea 


у я - 
When differences between the means are 
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sonal observation difficult and, as it 
were, “lure” the subjects away from 
the objective path prescribed by the 
instructions, “lorcing” him to project. 
The instructions given the children 
in this research were changed from 
Weisskopf's recommended direction 
to “describe the picture” to “tell a 
story about the picture”. 

Two judges scored each story inde- 
pendently for the word count, story 
level and transcendance score. Reli- 
abilities obtained for the word count 
was r—.95; story level, r=.91; and 
transcendance score, r—.82. 

RESULTS 

Bellak's hypothesis that the animal 
pictures would be superior to the 
human pictures was not confirmed 
with a pre-school sample. With one 
exception, the data indicated no dif- 
ferences in the predicted direction by 
the three criteria. One significant dil- 
[erence in favor of the animal pic- 
tures in the mean transcendance level 
for Card 1 (the eating scene) may be 
expected to have occurred by chance. 
(See Table I). 

By contrast the statistical trends lor 
this group of four year old children of 
superior intellectual ability suggest 
that the reverse of the Bellak hypoth- 
esis may be true, namely, that the 
human cards may elicit a greater de- 
gree of responsiveness. This finding 
though only a trend and without 


esults for the CAT and the H-CAT 


Transcendance Level 
H-CAT 
Mean Number 

of Phrases 


M 

C 

Mean Number 
of Phrases 


Per Picture S.D. Per Picture S.D. 
2.8 1.5* 16 
3.1 3.6 25 
26 29 
21 3.1 
= 14 = 
24 Ы 3.3 
28 ЗА 49 
32 За 94 

small, no standard deviation is given. 
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strong statistical support from a 
data agrees with experimental n 
ings using school age children, The 
magnitude of the differences were not 
sufficiently large, however, to be more 
an suggestive. 

à и Word count: The word count of 
the stories showed no consistent dif- 
ferences in any direction for the two 
series of pictures. : 

2. Story level: The human pictures 
did elicit a generally higher level of 
story. On seven of nine pictures, the 
ratio of stories with plots (P), to the 
combined total of stories given with- 
out plots, (i.c., stories rated for object 
naming (N), or describing the pic- 
tures (D) plus the pictures rejected) , 
was in favor of the human pictures. 
This difference was near-significant, 
when a sign test was applied to the 
results (p=.05—.10) . 

3. Transcendance level: The mean 
transcendance level is low for all the 
pictures for this sample, as can be 
seen from Table 1. This may be a 
function of the age of these children, 
The data suggests that even with this 
group of children of superior intelli- 
gence from highly stimulating home 
environments, there is still a low num- 
ber of stories sufficiently elaborated 
to be psychologically meaningful, It 
is doubtful whether a group much 
younger than these children would 
have done much more than name the 
objects they recognized in the pic- 
tures. 

When each child’s perform 
compared for the two series of pic- 
tures, a sign test suggested consistent 
differences in performance in favor of 
the human pictures (p—.05—.10). 
"tU" tests of the differences between 
the mean transcendance level of the 
shopping scene (card 4) and the tea 
gathering (card 8) follow the same 
trend (p—.20). 


ance was 


Discussion 


The results of this study generally 
confirm the findings of other investi- 
gators: Animal pictures do not seem 
superior to human pictures in elicit- 
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ing fantasy from a group of normal 
four year old children. However, pe 
findings do not solve the problem s 
whether very young children do easily 
identify with animals. : 

It is possible that the period of 
primary preference for animals as ve- 
hicles for the expression of feelings 
passes before the average child, in his 
intellectual and. emotional growth, i 
able to compose a psychologically use- 
ful story to a picture. Even the рач 
year old children in this study em. 
were of superior intelligence anc 
came from intellectually stimal any 
homes were still too young to us 
very rich or complex stories. By oe 
time the child is able to tell a pe 
chologically useful story toa putt 
it may be that human subject on 
may have already become the Tus 
ferred stimulus to elicit the child 
feelings and identifications. m 

The failure to confirm Bellak's "Y 
pothesis with this four year old Se 

le and the trend suggesting pd 
uman stimulus figures are more Е 
ful, may indicate’ а development 

trend, la- 

Armstrong (1954) with a popii 
tion drawn [rom a similar type of Ee 
cational institution as the pres? 
sample, with the implications S. rio: 
similarity of home background, 50 


economic level, etc, reported the 
nificant differences in favor 0 she 
pictures with human figures bane 
compared the mean transcen with 
Value of two series of pictures that 
primary grade subjects, It may p а 


increased аре of her subjects ho 
dual effect: it increased the lengt on- 
the stories and the elaborated © ; 
tent, allowing for the possibility y 
differences to appear. The stor nit 
have also reflected a more he bU 
trend toward an easier use of ur yet 
man pictorial materials, The em „ЈЕ 
old sample anticipates these ape the 
would be interesting to поре the 
Armstrong results separately 1 : 
first, second and third graders 

sample. Is there a progressively, 
ter” utilization of the human 
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with increasing age among her sub- 
jects? 

The results of this study makes use 
of the CAT an equivocal procedure, 
as at no age between 4-10 years has 
the CAT proven superior to human 
sumulus materials in cleciting stories. 

Гћеу might well be profitably em- 
ployed, however, when the child may 
be experiencing difficulty telling 
Stories to human stimulus figures and 
the clinician's hypothesis is that the 
штап» portrayed may be perceived 
as overly threatening. In this situa- 
Hon, the animals may be helpful by 
Saving to increase the psychological 

‘stance, thus helping the child to re- 
spond. 

. However, it should be clear that the 
put a pictures are not animal pictures 
ante portrayals of animals in hu- 
divtar ieri The psychological 
- Зло or the respondent may not 
Mim great. The referents in the 
^, J TEs are too easily seen as human. 
а Maximal utility it might be 
picture. MER а truly animal set of 
Hos 21 or use in the clinical situa- 
аа, Where maximal psychological 
respond 1s needed for the patient to 
this ma optimally. Also, a set such as 
уран it more appropriately test the 
i esis that young children iden- 

y more readily with animals than 


With humans. 
T SuMMARY 
hi А ; celi 
tive us study investigated the rela- 


tures chological usefulness of pic- 
like ,Dortraying animals in a human- 
Same etting and human figures in the 
Storie у етен а in eliciting fantasy 
Pott 5 trom young children. The hy- 
lesis tested was stated by Bellak 
the p^ Who originally formulated 
u nildren's Apperception Test, 
reagi dren would identify more 
У with animals than humans. 

је study reported here, the pic- 
5 of the CAT were re-drawn re- 
Б ра animal figures with hu- 
Ww lese two sets of pictures 
ching shown to eighteen four је old 
ren of superior intelligence, at- 
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tending a university nursery school. 
The measure employed in analyz- 
ing the data included a word count, 
а qualitative judgment of story level, 
and the mean transcendance level of 
each picture. The results indicated 
that the children utilized the two 
groups of pictures equally well, and 
failed to confirm Bellak's hypothesis 
for a pre-school group of normal chil- 
dren. This finding generally agrees 
with the results of other studies re- 
ported in the literature for school 
children. Some trends, evident in the 
data in favor of the human series of 
pictures, are discussed, although these 
differences are suggestive only. 
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The Use of Bender Gestalt Cut-Off Scores in 
Identifying Juvenile Delinquents 


Ковект Н. Curnutr AND Loren V. Сокотто 
Napa State Hospital 


INTRODUCTION 


Some studies indicate that the Ben- 
der Gestalt (B.G) (Bender, 1938) 
E can be used to differentiate var- 
ous behavioral groups by the use of 
Poot Scores. This was first done by 
eae and Suttell (1951) who believe 
made Statistical statements сап be 
mee DEUDA: the probability of 
па тј scores being attained by a 
ther es non-patient. This has led 
more RAS to attempt to determine 
by Zen b bett scores. A study 
Utilizing _ (1958) indicated that by 
represes a cut-off score of 60, which 
above ios one standard deviation 
be diff 1c mean, delinquents could 
quents qnm [rom non - delin- 
date ind is study attempts to vali- 
off score Cee the various cut- 
cal an Suggested by Zolik, and Pas- 
Whether oo and to evaluate 
do a these suggested cut-off scores 

actually differentiate ап indepen- 


Cent 5 : 

t sample of delinquents. 

R METHOD 

Al 
child the adolescents referred to a 
перу psychiatric service for ob- 
ing a 9. by the juvenile courts dur: 
^ ny two year period were examined. 
no. adolescent with a diagnonsis or 


brain history of psychosis, organic 
Was ex 11885 ог mental deficiency 
chopath vard to eliminate gross psy 
Protocol. ogy as a variable in the B-G 
failin 5. In. addition, any subject 
Specify x meet the statistical criteria 
theip © by Pascal and Suttell for 
he у system was eliminated. 
ie sample consisted of 120 
57 fem ae delinquents, 63 males and 
jects 24165. The protocols of these sub- 
Scored [076 coded and subsequently 
по kn У one of the authors who had 

Owledge of any of the individual 


ad 


cases. A delinquent was operationally 
defined as an adolescent having had 
one or more contacts with a juvenile 
court, as well as a court placement in 
a children’s psychiatric service for ob- 
servation. The ages of the delinquent 
sample ranged from fifteen to nine- 
teen years. 
RESULTS 


The results in general question the 
efficiency of cut-off scores as a method 
of distinguishing juvenile delin- 
quents. Simple inspection of Table 1 
reveals marked variability which 
makes the use of cut-off scores a high- 
ly questionable procedure. 


Taste I. Mean Bender-Gestalt “Z” 
Scores and Standard Deviations. 


Males Females Total 
Mean -..62.70 59.40 
S.D. .15.91 15:29 
IN os 63 120 


Thirty-six cases or 30% of the ju- 
venile delinquents in the present study 
obtained “Z” scores of 49 or lower, 
while 32 cases or 26.7% obtained “Z” 
scores in the 50-60 range, i.e., Zolik's 

uestionable range. Fifty-two cases or 
43.3% yielded scores of 61 or higher 
which are above Zolik's suggested cut- 
off score of 60. А Chi Square test indi- 
cated a significant divergence (.01 
level) of the observed results from 
those expected on the ba: s of Zol- 
iks sample. There arc significantly 
more cases below a "Z" score of 50 
while, conversely, at the other end of 
the continuum there are significantly 
less cases above a UE scorc of 60 than 
would be expected [rom Zolik's data. 
The present sample of delinquents 
vielded a distribution much closer to 
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a normal distribution of "Z" scores 
than did Zolik's sample. 

Pascal and Suttell's suggested cut-off 
score of 72 segregated 36 cases or 30% 
of the delinquents. Forty percent or 48 
cases fell in Pascal and Suttell's ques- 
tionable range, i.e., 50-72, while the 
remaining 36 cases or 30% had "Z" 
scores of 49 or less. This distribution 
of scores tends to fall between Pascal 
and Suttell’s standardizing samples of 
normals and psychoneurotics. 

A 1 test of the means of the male 
delinquents and the female delin- 
quents yielded a difference that is 
significant at the .02 level. This di- 
ference is probably due to differences 
in choice of delinquent behavior 
rather than a true sex difference as a 


previous study by Corotto and Cur- 
nutt demonstrated. 


Discussion 


The results in 


indicate poor prediction 
in terms of diff 


л етеппа пр delinquent 
behavior from non-delinquent be- 
havior whether one utilizes the higher 
Cut-off score suggested by Pascal and 
Suttell or the lower cutoff score sug- 
gested by Zolik. The wide variability 
of scores in the present sample may re- 
flect the wide range of behavior that 
15 encompassed in the term “delin- 
quent.” It may be possible to utilize 
cut-off scores with some delinquent 
samples provided the behavioral cri- 
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teria have been systematically re- 
stricted to well-defined and consistent 
behavioral traits. 
SUMMARY 

To determine the effectiveness ој 
B-G cut-off scores as a screening devit 
for juvenile delinquents, a sample 9 
120 B-G protocols of adolescent Че 
linquents were coded and scored with- 
out knowledge of the individual case. 
The distribution was analyzed n 
terms of cut-off scores reported in the 
literature. The results indicate that 
extreme caution must be used in ap- 
plying cut-off scores mechanically d 
any but the grossest type of differen 
uation. 
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Prediction of Successful Suicide from the Rorschach Test, 
Using a Sign Approach! 
PauL С. DASTON 
VA Hospital, Durham, N.C. and Duke University 
and 


GEORGE А. SAKHEIM 
VA Hospital, Brockton, Mass. 


ene prediction of suicidal potential 
üt We cq to the Rorschach Test 
iin an em often faced by the prac- 
Have b inicia, A number of attempts 
ak vr made to assist the Ror- 
lea] Per in differentiating the 
ateinat individual from others. These 
analyse s range from individual case 
lei а 7 wo 1945; Rabin, 1946; 
proaches, » 1950) , configurational ap- 
sponse 5 (Неги, 1948, 1949) , те 
1950) * Ie single cards (Lindner, 
(Sakhei combinations of the above 
proach m, 1955), to a "sign" ap- 
all can (Martin, 1952). In one sense, 
Proaches % looked upon as sign ap- 
of qur or the presence or absence 
to Ly ids indicators or clusters leads 
tendena 5 герагдіпр self-destructive 
search = in the individual. This re- 
(1959) draws heavily upon Martin’s 
Upon 4 work — in fact, can be looked 
gation ko extension of his investi- 
DR dera this reason, his study will 
Ма in some detail. 
cols uw compared Rorschach proto- 
into а _ Psychiatric patients, divided 
on he Бг and non-suicide groups: 
по overt 24515 ОЁ attempted suicide vs. 
tenden t indications of self-destructive 
derived 4. From this comparison ће 
diferen checklist of 16 signs which 
our , tated the groups. He then set 
to validate the checklist against 
atten sets of Rorschach protocols, 
check; ed suicide vs. non-suicide. The 
Seven ten, did differentiate, as did a 
alyseg nm sign. (His statistical an- 
resen with the validating sample are 
Dted in Results, as is a table con- 


two 


== 


Тр, 
Ortions А 
ceting, of this study were reported at the 
sociation ӘР the American Psychological As- 
m in Cincinnati, 1959. 


taining the checklist signs.) 

The present authors have had many 
occasions to wish for a technique 
which could help us make recom- 
mendations about the suicidal poten- 
tial of psychiatric patients. To us, 
Martin's empirical findings were in- 
triguing, although we felt "suicidal 
attempt" could cover a multitude of 
motives. А more definitive test of the 
checklist would be with Rorschach 
records of successful suicides. Even in 
these, one could not be entirely cer- 
tain of motives. Some people undoubt- 
edly commit suicide by "accident", 
ie. as the result of a suicidal gesture 
that miscarried. Nonetheless, the pres- 
ent study had a twofold purpose: to 
test the checklist against the Ror- 
schach records of a group of known 
suicides; and, hopefully, to provide 
generalizations regarding personality 
characteristics inferred from Ror- 
schach test protocols which might dif- 
ferentiate these individuals from 
others. It was our overall hypothesis 
that Martin's signs will differentiate 
not only successful suicides [rom non- 
suicidal controls, but also successful 
suicides from those who attempt sui- 
cide. Specifically, we predicted. that: 
1) Successful suicides will have sig- 
nificantly higher scores on the check- 
list than controls; and 2), although 
both suicide groups will tend in the 
same direction in relation to the con- 
trol group, successful suicides will 


score significantly higher than suicide 


attempts. 
METHOD 
Subjects. All were adult males, hos- 


pitalized with functional psychiatric 
disorders. All had given a minimum 
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of ten responses to the Rorschach test. 
Response totals showed a marked skew 
in each group, but medians were reas- 
onably close (See Table I). There 
were three groups: A 

1. Control. This was Martin's sec- 
ond control group А (О), used in the 
replicative phase ol his study. It was 
composed of patients (N=36) whose 
case histories revealed no suicidal ide- 
ation, threat, or attempt, One patient 
was diagnosed as psychomotor epi- 
lepsy, the rest as functional disorders, 
2. Suicidal Attempt. This was Mar- 
in’s second suicide group (SA), also 
from the replicative phase of his study 
and was made up of patients (N=36) 
who had attempted suicide. Eleven 
had been tested prior to the attempt, 
25 following. Two of the attempts had 
resulted in death. As in the control 
group, one patient carried a diagnosis 
of psychomotor epilepsy, the remain- 
der being classified as functional dis- 
orders, 

3. Successful Suicides, This group 
(SS) was composed entirely of pa- 
tients (N—36) who had met death 
as a direct result of their own efforts. 
Data were gathered from a variety of 
sources’, but diagnostic information 
was not included with some records, 
All subjects for whom diagnostic in- 
formation was available were classified 
as functional disorders, Cases which 


did not meet Martin’s criteria were 
excluded.3 


Procedure. 
Beck's (1944) 
SS records were all re-score 


Martin 


?The authors express thanks to the 
pitals at Bedford, Brockto 


Montrose, Pittsburgh, and 
10 the Augusta Stz 
lending Rorschach 
committed suicide. 
#There were originally fift 


c y-five records, For 
Various reasons 


(e.g., known brain injury, 
female, less than ten responses, unreadable 
protocols. response to only 3 cards of the 
Rorschach) , the number was reduced to 36, 
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TABLE I. Rorschach Response ‘Totals 
for Control, Suicide Attempt, and 
Successful Suicide Subjects 


Control Suicide Successful 
Attempt Suicide 
Range 10-61 10-76 11268 
Median 20.33 18.04 18.25 


the adequacy of the inquiry. When 
an adequate inquiry was done, agre 
ment was invariably high, Each Ie 
ord was examined three ways: 1) АЕ 
quency distributions of signs рели а 
by subjects were compared among of 
three groups; 2) total number ae 
signs obtained for each group aw d 
category of the checklist; and 3) НЕ 
ег апа percentage of subjects in SIE 
group obtaining a specified sign tot 


RESULTS Р 

The first comparison, frequency 
tributions of signs in each STOOP his 
done using analysis of variance. | "ates 
test, as shown in Table IIa, indic sas 
the difference between groups de 
highly significant. To examine ap- 
difference implied in the јер wn 
propriate t-tests were done (as 5 Г the 
in Table Ib), and the source о een 
difference was found to be be 
each of the Suicide groups ^ differ- 
Control group, There Were ло 5n? 
ences between the two Suicide ‘that 
ples. Thus, our first prediction: ces 
there would be significant differ ant 
between the Successful Suicide y, 
Control group, was supported d pre 
yond the .001 level, The second P: 
diction, of difference between е сійе 
cide Attempt and Successful St 
Broups, was not supported. 


op O 
; треї 
The second comparison, ПИТ?" о 


^ sp 
А à ainin 
Subjects in each group obtaining ijed 
cified signs on the checklist, € vith 


. v 

use of the chi-square technique e 
Yates’ correction for continuit. 
dictions regarding direction hi itd BE 
made, so a one-tailed test or} at 
used to evaluate results. А ‘six о! 
Table III gives these peut eic 
the signs, using the опстаје nc " 
show differences between е] the И" 
BrOups significant at beyont 


y 
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TABLE Па, Analysis of Variance for Control, Suicide Attempt, and Successful 
Suicide Groups, using Martin's Checklist 


Source of Variance 55 df F 
Between. Groups 177 2 27.66• 
Within Groups 342 105 
Total 519 107 

TABLE IIb. Comparison Between Groups With t-Ratio 

Group Mean df t p 

Control (с) 442 
Vs SA 70 .001 
Vs SS 70 A 

Suicide Апет t (SA 717 
E pt (8A) zn m E NS. 


Successful Suicide (SS) ta 


| 


Taste II, Comparison of Control (N=36) , Suicide Attempt (N—30) , and 
Successful Suicide (N=36) Subjects on Individual Signs of Martin's Checklist 


Sign ini g sign No: а er E kr nin ign 
| E RA 1$ dH = B d – gg = 
f И <от 25 14 3558 19 4 — 39 19 — 
о у әр 11 4556 — 20 11] 365 201 90  — 
t Jas Color R's "T "E = d WE = 


5 бип С 
>10 10<3.5 
C and/or СЕ appear 


ls h 3 
. ut on VIII-X: 99 2 99.562 18 2 15.577 22 18 = 
j pne CF with either 
"o FY(T th eit | E 
es ¥ стуб 3d TIE 6 0 4545 3 о – 6 3 
© No. of FY ЈЕ ге 
9 S Pet 26 291 — 2 21 — 26 90 1.505 
“ NO. of Е „р y 5 е " 
то, 5! а 9 4 1502 6 = 9 6 
* Sum y Fk Е 
| RS <10 SRON 9 1 5.690 10 1 6.867 9 10 
l Difference between id 15 — 19 14 = 
ly, М апа Sum C: <15 19 15 — ; 
А RU of H + Hd 3 o 7 "m 4 7 _ 
" Ej Of categories 8 37 178 8 13 — 1076 
S6 огу 13 8 7 — 
M, ША - сан m = 
15299; 96 99 — 27 22 1.022 
Ws | 1713 — ет = 
16. 53926 17 18 – 
"pa qure with 5 | 6 2532 12 1 938 
7 th 16260: yes 12 6 1.852 
| 5 05 96** — 
27” s ]5 4556 26** 15 95 9 
ur =e 46 : for .001 — 10.83, for 


* x 
Usi " i df), chi-square mu: 
one 3 two-tailed test, to be significant UR Dio are reported. 


—76.64, and for .05 — 3.84. Only nce SS records. For Sign 


* "Ther 17, N for SS was 34. 
сте was no Time of First Response for tw 
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level. There was only one statistically 
significant difference between SS and 
SA. The more conservative two-tailed 
test figures, given in the table, show 
only three of the SS vs. C differences 
to be statistically significant and only 
one of the SS vs. SA differences. 

For the third comparison, the num- 
ber and percentage of subjects in each 
group obtaining specified numbers of 
signs was tabulated. Results are pre- 
sented in Table IV. It is seen there 
was considerable overlapping among 
groups, and no cutoff point which 
takes in a large percentage of either 
SA or SS patients eliminates "false 
positives" from the C group. However, 
а cutoff between "7 or more" and the 
remainder categorized correctly 92% 
of C, 61% of SA, and 62% of SS. Com- 
paring C with each of the other groups 
independently, this means about 77 
percent of the cases could have been 
differentiated successfully. If the cut- 
off point were moved down to "6 or 
тоге", the overall predictive efficien- 
cy would decrease somewhat, due to 
the number of C subjects incorrectly 
categorized, but there would be a size- 
able increase in the percentage of SS 
subjects correctly differentiated (irom 
62% to 82%) and in the number of 
SA subjects detected (Erom 61% to 

9 


72925). 
To recapitulate, successful suicides 
could be 


differentiated fairly well 


TABLE IV, N 
Successful 


umber and Percentage of Control, 
Suicide Subjects Scoring a Specific 
or More on Martin's Check] 
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from non-suicides with Martin's check- 
list, as could suicide attempts. rhe 
checklist did not prove adequate = 
distinguishing attempted оре 

those who actually committed suicide. 


Discussion 


A major purpose of the ps 
study was to test Martin's chec а 
against Rorschach records of a gronh 
of known suicides, in essence a pine y 
replication of his experiment. Di el 
entiation between C and SS groups 6 У 
number of signs was statistically SE 
nificant, as was that between o 
SA. The comparison of SA and ial 
groups, probably of greater poten ји 
clinical value, was not statistically 51 
nificant. ее? 

There аге a number of ager 
factors to be considered, however, enr 
major variable is the groups th AS 
selves in relation to the criterion. 5 
indicated carlier, there is Bo Wa s 
knowing how many SS were in а SA, 
ality “accidents”; nor how m ew 
in addition to the two Martin eu 
about and used, later committed ip 
cide, not to mention the possibility 9. 
suicide in his control population. 7 
other factor is temporal. In some was 
cessful suicides, the Rorschach PP 
given shortly before the репо 
death; whereas, in other cases, Hos ae 
transpired between the Rorschac few 
ministration and suicide. The 


Suicide Attempt and 
d Number of Signs 


ist, 
Signs C SA 55 "m 
No. % Мо. % Мо. à 

13 ог more 0 0 0 
12 or more 1 8 0 8 
11 ог more 2 6 1 8 
10 or more 4 п 3 17 
9 or more 0 0 ll 31 б 47 
8 or more 1 3 18 50 17 64 
7 or more 8 8 29 61 23 83 
6 or more 6 17 26 79 30 94 
5 or more 14 39 32 89 34 94 
4 or more 28 78 34 94 34 100 
3 ог тоге 35 97 36 100 36 

2 or more 36 100 

1 or more 


0 or more 
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cases we do have of Rorschach shortly 
before suicide all have at least nine 
of Martin's signs. It seems reasonable 
to assume there would be differences 
in Rorschach protocols of individuals, 
depending upon how close to the sui- 
cide act they were obtained. We have 
not controlled for this in our sample. 
A third factor is the experimental as- 
sumption of equal probabilities re- 
Barding the criterion variable. Rather 
than being approximately .5, as is 
implied by equal N's among groups, 
the base rate for suicide in psychiat- 
пс populations has been estimated to 
be about 3 per thousand (Rosen, 
1954). Our data indicate there are [ew 
differences, at least as far as Martin's 
Signs are involved, between attempted 
and successful suicides, This undoubt- 
edly „would change the base rate in 
relation to this problem, but the р 
value would still be far less than .5. 
~ Ve attempted to employ Martin's 
signs іп a base rate study, using case 
story materials of former patients 
i had taken the Rorschach Test. 
ata were tabulated for thirty-one 
a of whom three had made 
definitely established suicidal at 
hater four had verbalized suicidal 
folded ts, and the remainder no case 
Tl ст evidence of suicidal ideation. 
he reus could be taken as support- 
18 the view that this sign approach 
ae practical utility (mean Martin's 
Ens for each group: 6.7, 5.3, and 
А we discontinued when wS 
torn that hospital procedures di 
accord with base rate assumptions. 
Rosen (1954) and Meehl and Rosen 
Зе discussing relationships be- 
do = psychometric data and suicide, 
these” In the abstract. Their view P 
even When base rates are considerec, 
tive" a twenty-five percent false post- 
Would е in the prediction of suicide 
lass result in large numbers ot Ра 
henc. being incorrectly categorise 
vale Would be of limited practica 
че. However, in clinical settings 


Mika 
ay s 
Ve are indebted to Mr Raymond Farmer, 


Duke í i 
niversi i i therin: 
cse file aly, for his efforts in ga g 
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psychometric findings and case dis- 
position are hardly independent, and 
prediction of suicide leads to the hos- 
pital directing its energies to negate 
the prediction, As a matter of fact, 
the relationship between prediction 
of suicide and the response of the en- 
vironment would seem to be more 
lawful than the subject of this study. 
The very fact that lawful and pre- 
dictable responses are made by the 
hospital in response to the possibility 
of suicide is bound to influence "false 
positive" rates in particular and to 
complicate the question of base rates 
with suicide generally. 

A secondary purpose of the study 
was the possibility of providing infor- 
mation about personality characteris- 
tics of suicides. Realizing the generali. 
zations are only relative to the popu- 
lations studied (i.e., hospitalized vet- 
erans) and assuming the validity of 
inferences drawn from the Rorschach 
variables themselves, а number of 
statements can be made. One most 
striking finding is the lack of differ- 
ences among those who attempt and 
those who actually commit suicide. 
From a Rorschach sign approach, both 
groups respond to similar factors in 
the blots and can be discussed as sui- 
cide-prone. 

And, judging from their reactions 
to the colored aspects of the blots, 
suicide-prone individuals are more 
highly reactive to affective stimula- 
tion. The fact that this reactivity 
manifests itself in such relatively spe- 
cific ways, as seen in Signs 3, 5, and 6, 
rather than as an overall finding, as 
shown in Sign 4, makes one wonder 
whether some of the negative or inde- 
terminate results in studies investi- 
gating reactions to color may not have 
masked some real differences by the 
very methods of approach. (cf. review 
by Baughman, 1958). This reactivity 
to affective stimulation in the suicide- 
prone individual tends to be associ- 
ated with impulsivity, as average time 
а for first response to the indi- 
lates was significantly faster 
ndividuals as com- 


require 
vidual p У 
for suicide-prone п 
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pared with controls. Regarding anxi- 
ety indices, both Beck (1945) and 
Rabin (1946) have noted these were 
minimal in protocols of suicidal indi- 
viduals. The present findings support 
their observations, as a significantly 
larger number of control than either 
of the suicide-prone groups reacted 
to shading determinants of the blots. 
(Sign 10). It should be noted here, 
however, that this sign has given us 
most trouble in independent reliabil- 
ity checks on the signs themselves. Per- 
centage of agreement between raters 
on the other sixteen signs is generally 
close to perfect, With this sign, per- 
centage of agreement drops to about 
90955. The reason for this discrep- 
ancy is not yet clear, but it does indi- 
cate caution should be used in ascrib- 
ing meaning to presence or absence 
of shading determinants. 

The one sign (16) which differen- 
tiated the two suicide groups from 
each other is difficult to analyze, al- 
though it may mean the Successful 
Suicides were more veridically orien- 
ted than. the attempts, hence better 
able to direct their efforts. 
significance might have arisen by 
chance in 17 tests, we prefer to as- 
sume a probability function. 

There are several major directions 
which this psychometric approach to 
suicidal predictors on the Rorschach 
test can take. The authors are cur- 
rently engaged in developing a mathe- 
matical weighting system for the 
signs, as well as in examining the 
Rorschach protocols from a configur- 
ational view. Also, the results of this 
study as they relate to inferences about 
personality of suicidal patients also 
bear an interesting concomitance with 
characteristics inferred about patients 
with affective disorders. A compara- 
tive study among diagnostic groups 
is being planned. Related to this is a 
third avenue of investigation, of the 
theoretical meaning of these si ns. 
We have found patients with 
nounced 


As one 


ro- 
sociopathic tendencies to 


5Drs. Russell Tomlinson and Edw 


ard Jorda 
Durham VAH, served as raters. J " 


Prediction of Successful Suicide [rom the Rorschach Test 


score high, although they are clearly 
not suicidal. Neither in Martin's sam- 
ples or in ours was this disorder rep- 
resented. It may be that we have an 
empirical measure of hostility, and 
the makeup of our groups led us to 
confuse its direction with the con- 
struct itself. It is certainly worth in- 
vestigation. 


SUMMARY 


Rorschach protocols of successful 
suicides were compared with those of 
attempted suicides and controls, using 
à sign approach developed by d 
ОГ seventeen signs, six differentiatec 
successful suicides [rom controls ага 
statistically significant level, whereas 
one differentiated attempted from suc 
cessful suicides, Also, sign totals ob- 
tained by each suicide group were sta- 
tistically significantly higher than con- 
trols. Cutoff at “6 or тоге" = 
classified correctly 8205 of conto 
72% of the suicide attempts, and 82 29 
of the successful suicide groups. Fin 
ings were discussed relative to base 
rates and personality characteristic 
of suicide-prone individuals inferret 
from the Rorschach variables the™ 
selves. 
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Use of the TAT and Human Figure Drawings in Research 
on Personality, Pregnancy, and Perception 


ANTHONY DAVIDS AND SPENCER DEVAULT 
Brown University and Bradley Hospital 


Currently, large scale programs of 
research on pregnancy are being con- 
ducted at several collaborating insti- 
tutions located in diverse parts of the 
country. The focus of this program- 
atic research was originally intended 
to be on the problem of cerebral palsy 
in children. However, this focus has 
been broadened to include intensive 
study of a multitude of perinatal fac- 
tors in child development. The main 
concern in these researches is with 
physical factors that affect the course 
of pregnancy and physical complica- 
tions in the offspring. At several of 
the collaborating institutions, how- 
ever, ancillary studies have been ini- 
tiated in the attempt to take full ad- 
vantage of the host of specialized sub- 
studies that are made possible through 
the overall, very costly, program of 
investigation. 

The purpose of this paper is to re- 
port some interesting findings that 
have been uncovered in the course of 
an ancillary project on psychological 
study of emotional factors in preg- 
nancy, More specifically, we are tak- 
ing this opportunity to report some 
preliminary findings that indicate the 
research utility and validity of certain 
projective techniques that have been 
employed to date. 


* This study was made possible by a re. 


search gn » Мо. 8-2356, from the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness, awarded to the Brown Uni- 
versity Institute for Research in the Health 
Sciences. This Paper stems from а psycho- 
logical investigation of emotional factors 
in pregnancy, which is an ancillary study 
to the National Collaborative Project on 
perinatal factors in child development, We 
wish to express our appreciation to Dr. 
Glidden Brooks, who is director of the 
project at Brown University, and to the 
clinic staff of the Providence Lying-In 
Hospital, who greatly facilitated this 
research. 
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METHOD 
A comprehensive battery of piste 
logical tests was administered to T 
pregnant women who were seen Ia 
the Clinic of the Providence ут 
Hospital. In a 2-hour, individua h 
administered, testing session, Gies 
Woman was assessed with the fonan 
ing procedures: (a) Wechsler? s 
vue Intelligence Scale (Уес кеја 
1944); (b) Manifest Anxiety тас 
(Taylor, 1953) ; (c) series о! se ad 
ing scales; (d) cards 1, 2, 3GF, 4, atic 
7GF from Murray's (1943) Tient 
Apperception Test (TAT); son 
Machovers (194 9) Draw-A-Pers 
test (DAP). soii 
Preliminary results obtained [dem 
several of the above instruments hi у 


ds, 
been presented elsewhere Eu 
DeVault, & Talmadge, in “о we 
Therefore, in the present repo! 


will deal only with the figure pone 
ings, which have not been ut! ane 
previously in our investigatio се 
with one objective measure e wi 
from the TAT. Specifically, we Yo 
report findings in regard to the figure 
the person depicted in the » í 
drawings, and the percepton Tg 
Pregnant woman in stimulus са 
from the TAT, total 

For purposes of this study, the into 
sample of 53 women was divided 95 
two subgroups; one consisting пету 
women who had a “normal de ing 
room record, and the other BON re 
of 28 women whose delivery roo! “ab- 
cord evidenced some form | 
normality ог complication. 
classifications were based on < 
hospital records, and the clinice Й 
ments regarding normality ої мете 
mality of the delivery room exp рег 
were made by qualified medic 
sonnel. 


[(icia 
| judg: 
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The purpose of the analyses to be 
reported here was to discover relations 
between findings from projective test- 
ing during pregnancy and actual de- 
livery room experiences at a time sev- 
€ral weeks following the psychological 
‘assessment. Moreover, the objective 
measures derived from the DAP were 
related to those derived from the TAT 
m the attempt to assess consistency of 
indices revealed in these two quite 
dilferent projective test situations. 

On the basis of clinical experience 
and certain assumptions in projective 
theory, the following hypotheses were 
formulated for empirical examination. 

Hypothesis I. A significantly great- 
er proportion of the women in the 
normal delivery group perceive preg- 
nant women in the TAT. 
.,Hyphothesis II. A significantly 
ан proportion of the women in 
the normal delivery group draw a fe- 
male figure on the DAP. 

Hypothesis III. A significantly 
Breater proportion of the women who 
ре ceive pregnant women in the TAT 

ам а female figure on the DAP. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


m predicted, there were striking 
Г erences in the TAT perceptions 
thet women in the two groups. In 
Wen nal group, 60 per cent of the 
per en told TAT stories involving 
fin pon of a pregnant woman in 
he arm scene depicted on card 2. 
cepti Proportion evidencing this per- 
was o In the abnormal delivery group 
of e 21 per cent, This difference 
Beto Гре cent is statistically significant 
alysi " the .001 level. Chi square an- 
mal Spang the normal vs. abnor- 
non. dichotomy to the pregnant vs. 
уіе пат TAT scoring categories, 
also 5 а coefficient of 10.11, which is 
= Significant beyond the .001 level. 
Bree op ndings demonstrate a high de- 
ings b; association between the group: 
ne based оп real life experiences and 
Perceptions revealed in fantasies. 
that aq 5 to the DAP, it was found 
nor; per cent of the women irt the 
mal delivery group drew a female 
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figure; whereas only 57 per cent of 
the abnormal delivery group drew a 
female in response to the DAP. In 
other words, under conditions of ad- 
ministration which merely requested 
that the subject draw a person, there 
was a 27 per cent difference in pro- 
portion of women in the two groups 
that elected to draw a figure of their 
own sex. The difference between these 
proportions is statistically significant 
beyond the .03 level. Moreover, chi 
square analysis revealed significant as- 
sociation (X,?—3.42, P=.05) between 
the two patient groups and the dichot- 
omy of male vs. female figure draw- 
ings. These significant findings indi- 
cate an association between drawing a 
female figure in the projective test 
situation during pregnancy and later 
experiencing normal childbirth, with 
a noticeably greater tendency for 
women who elect to draw a male figure 
during the psychological assessment to 
later experience some form of difficul- 
ty or complication in childbirth. 
Comparison of the results from the 
two diverse projective tests shows that 
86 per cent of the women who per- 
ceived a pregnant woman on the 
TAT drew a female figure on the 
DAP. Only 59 per cent of the women 
who did not tell a TAT story contain- 
ing a pregnant woman drew a female 
on the DAP. This 27 per cent differ- 
ence between proportions is significant 
beyond the .02 level, and confirms hy- 
pothesis ШІ. Looking at these data 
from another viewpoint, 81 per cent of 
the women who drew a male on the 
DAP did not perceive a pregnant 
woman on the TAT, and only 19 per 
cent of the women who drew male 
figures told ТАТ stories containing a 
pregnant woman. Chi square analysis, 
relating the male vs. female DAP 


categories to the pregnant vs. non- 
pregnant TAT categories, yields a 
| Е 3.95 which is significant 


coefficient о 
beyond the .05 level. Thus, the overall 


findings indicate that each of the in- 
dices from the projective tests 1s sig- 
nificantly related to the groupings 
based on delivery room records, and 
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the two projective measures are sig- 
nificantly associated. А . 

All in all, then, this rather simple 
approach to utilization of projecuve 
material has produced significant 
lindings. In view of the negative re- 
sults that have been reported in many 
attempts to use projective tests. for 
research purposes, these findings are 
quite encouraging. Particularly in re- 
gard to the DAP, as vividly indicated 
in Swensen's recent (1957) review of 
the literature, attempts at empirical 
evaluations of human figure drawings 
have usually met with failure. Of spe- 
cial relevance to the present study is 
Machover's (1949) hypothesis that the 
individual who is identified with his 
own sex will draw the self-sex figure 
on the DAP. Machover reported that 
some degree of sexual inversion was 
contained in the records of all individ- 
uals who drew the oppositive sex first 
in response to the DAP. On the basis 
of his review, however, Swensen (1957, 
p. 460) concluded that,“ . . . no con- 
siderable empirical support for Mach- 
over's hypotheses exists at the present 
ume. Perhaps the most charitable 
thing that can be said... is that [ew 
of Machover's hypotheses have been 
explicitly tested by definitive studies. 
But those which have, such as her 
hypothesis concerning the sex of the 
first drawn figure, have not been sup- 
ported by empirical evidence.” It ap- 
pears, then, that our preliminary at- 
tempt to empirically assess the re- 
search utility of this projective instru- 
ment will provide some positive find- 
ings to be considered in future evalu- 
ations of this procedure. Admittedly, 
we have made only a small beginning, 
but the degree of success met with this 
preliminary effort should serve to en- 
courage much more complex, and 
time consuming analyses of projective 
material contained in human figure 
drawings. 

The present findin 
selective perception 
TAT stimuli is direc 
the topical area that 
monly referred to as ‘ 


g in regard to 
in response to 
tly pertinent to 
has been com- 
‘personality and 


Personality, Pregnancy, and Perceptio 


perception" (eg. Bruner & Krech, 
1949; Blake & Ramsey, 1951; Witkin, 
et al., 1954). Reviews of the vast re- 
search literature in this area bear wit- 
ness to the fact that psychologists have 
been greatly concerned with the in 
fluences of motivational factors on 
selection in perceptual organization. 
Some of the motivational v: iables 
shown to affect perception are: phe 
iological needs, established values, T. 
cial attitudes, and personality s 
utes. Although many of these labora. 
tory experiments оп “persanaluy S 
perception” are relevant to the t кит 
and practice of projective tiop 
possibility of a linkage between t! val 
two domains has received леан 
little attention (е. g., Davids, ee 
Eriksen & Lazarus, 1952; penne i 
1952) . One of the apparent shop ur 
ings in attempts to relate rescarc T de 
practice, however, is that most о at 
research findings have come uri 
tempts to artificially stimulate va! = 
psychological needs ог physiologie, 
states in the perceivers being stu‘ ry 
In these rather contrived laborat ist 
situations, it is difficult to know Jr 
how hungry, thirsty, sexy, ог pm 
sive the perceiver is as a result 4 am- 
experimental manipulations. Suc" par- 
biguity in understanding of the Pea 
ceiver's physiological or psycholog is 
state may account for the ambigu ir 
findings that are often obtainC im 
studies of response to ambiguous how- 
uli. In the present investigation, di- 
ever, working with a real m. “nite 
Чоп (i.e. pregnancy) with “Found 
physiological correlates, we Е 
rather striking relations ect 
tivation and perception. In COn ve 
ison with numerous women ne , 
een assessed clinically with the study 
the pregnant women in this nden- 
evidenced a markedly greater ‘ognan! 
cy to selectively perceive Раше 
women in the projective test ge tend 
In this regard, their perceptio iti ns 
to be in keeping with epoi] sen 
based on the theory of percept" 
Sitization. Moreover, the pies 
women who are "selectively tu? 
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perceive cues suggestive of pregnancy 
in ambiguous stimuli appear to ex- 
perience relatively little difficulty in 
the process of childbirth. Thus it ap- 
pears that this program of investig: 
tion, which capitalizes on nature's ex- 
periment and real life experiences of 
Crucial significance, may eventually 
lead not only to greater understanl- 
Ing of personality factors in pregnan- 
су, but may also help to relate clinical 
application. of projective techniques 
to controlled laboratory research on 
perception. 


SUMMARY 


Е he Thematic Apperception Test 
pany and гау -а - person test 
ps cl were included ina battery of 
pre E ogical tests administered to 53 
а ыру women. This sample was 
d Dd ed into a normal group" and 
litis M mal group" on the basis of 
perles al records of delivery room ex- 
dicren S and childbirth. As рге 
Cted, it was found that a significant- 
пен proportion of the women in 
pre eq delivery group perceived 
vee, E women in the TAT and 
More ‘emale figures. on the DAP. 
пара there was highly significant 
nant UH between perceiving preg- 
ine ааг in the TAT апа draw- 
8 temale figures on the DAP. 
M os findings were discussed in re- 
tions "y previous empirical evalua- 
the ie human figure drawings and 
thai m number of laboratory studies 
айон been concerned with moti- 
ed Ginna perception. It was conclud- 
ent « investigations such as the pres- 
Study may not only lead to 1m- 
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creased understanding of personality 

factors in pregnancy, but may even- 

tually serve to strengthen the link be- 
tween clinical application of projec- 
tive techniques апа theoretically-ori- 
ented experimentation on selective 
perception. 
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A Projective Test Analysis of Ethnic Subculture Themes in Families 


SEYMOUR FISHER AND RHODA LEE FISHER 
Baylor College of Medicine 


This study represents an extension 
of previous exploratory work which 
indicated that there are marked sim- 
ilarities in the themes or areas of con- 
flict which concern members of the 
same family over several generations. 
It seeks to test the hypothesis that eth- 
nic subculture factors play a signifi- 
cant part in determining what theme 
or problem will be of central impor- 
tance to a family over а multi-genera- 
tion period of time. The testing of 
this hypothesis was carried out by 
comparing the projective test produc. 
tions of the members of Jewish and 
native Texas families, 


It is by now a well documented 
fact that the individuals in a given 
family share certain common tensions 
and difficulties which are somewhat 
unique to that Broup (Ackerman, 
1958; Bronson, Katten and Livson, 
1959) . This has been especially dram- 
atized in observations of the families 
of neurotic and psychotic patients, In 
such families the Symptoms of the pa. 
tient can frequently be shown to mir- 
ror the unconscious preoccupations of 
his family associates, It hag even been 
pointed out (Fisher and Mendell, 
1958) that in some instances the 
symptoms of the patient can be best 
dealt with not by treating him di- 
rectly but rather by treating. other 
family members whose conflicts he is 
inclined to act out. Work by the 
senior author [in collaboration with 
David Mendell (1956) | which in. 
volved the comparison of Rorschach 
and Thematic Apperception responses 
from members of three different gen- 
erations within families indicated that 
the shared problem areas of family 
associates can be observed particular] 
well via the similarities in their pro- 


‘This study was supported mainly by 


a 
Brant from the Hogg Foundation. 


jective test fantasies. It was found. ma 
there are wide variations in the kine 1 
of projective test ep uec y e i 
ing families, In one family the a 
term theme may represent a conce i 
about how to find enough sustenance 
to survive. In another it may Te 
on the matter of control of anger; “ihe 
in still another it may involve ме 
problem of how to establish maman 
with people. The question а nch 
itself as to the possible origin of s f 
themes. How might a family соте те 
ђе preoccupied with a specific Ph 
lem area? It was speculated that " of 
preoccupation might be a рт as 
the difficulties faced by that fami de 
the result of its long term s vet 
context. That is, it was conse 
that any chronic source of tension о 
ће family members (e.g. scarcity is 
necessities of life or unstable нези 
role іп the community) could o! jat- 
them all to a concern with that m ‘in 
ter, Theoretically, then, а 
family themes might reflect differe am 
in such diverse variables as na id 
ity, social class status, and geogr?l 
location. гесиуе 
Preliminary clinical and ргоје at 
test observations of the familie the 
patients had particularly suggest e 
importance of ethnic factors піс 
termining family themes. The "m 
identification of a family seem 
be highly correlated with 15 
It appeared as if the ethnic 1 
а family somehow summarize 1 
tant issues with which it hac riod- 
confronted over an extended Ре", 
However, it is important ! 
size that the term "ethnic" is е C 
in the sense of embracing all men is 
of a particular ethnic orig" atively 
meant to refer only to a те up 
limited sample of an ethnic P ph: 
Which resides in a specific geog i 
cal-social context. Therefore 


сте; 
th f 
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probably more appropriate to speak 
of “ethnic subculture” than to use the 
broad term “ethnic.” Special encour- 
agement for taking an ethnic per- 
spective was provided by a study car- 
ried out by Singer and Opler (1956) 
in which it was clearly demonstrated 
that in the northeast portion of the 
United States schizophrenics of Italian 
extraction manifest. symptomatology 
and conflict areas very different from 
those shown by schizophrenics of Irish 
Origin, The present study was under- 
taken to determine whether there are 
family themes related to the ethnic 
subculture derivation of a family and 
Whether such themes are present over 
à multi-generation span. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


E Wo contrasting ethnic subculture 
Broups were chosen for study. One 
group consisted of 14 “native Texas” 
pilies residing in Texas for at least 
three generations that had migrated 
to the United States from England 
at some earlier period. The second 
[und was comprised of 14 Jewish 
lian les not living in Texas for more 
end od generation or in the United 
and 5 Lor more than three generations 
Bona а its previous residence to 
land bos of Europe (Germany, Po- 
diffe; 2558) . Representatives of three 
ied pee generation levels were stud- 
Senn of the families. The family 
cerni ers were briefly interviewed con- 
diti ng their backgrounds and in ad- 
Чоп the Rorschach test and the 
p aane Apperception Test (cards 
таму BM, 7BM, 6GF, 7GF, 136, 
‘yee! were administered to them. 
lest i PER: use the projective 
amily d as the basis for evaluating 
cul Y themes in the two ethnic sub- 
ture groups. 
ence comments are in order naa 
in the?, the selective factors involve 
Seryeq “eCTuiting of the families that 
amili as subjects. Only “normal 
Was les were chosen in which there 
a thee evidence of overt psychosis for 
ilie; се generation period. The fam- 
5 were contacted through such di- 
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verse sources as boy scout groups, 
women's clubs, and personal acquaint- 
ances. It is difficult to say what kinds 
of biasing influences may have been 
introduced by using such recruitment 
methods. However, there is no reason 
to believe that the nature of the 
biases would operate either in favor 
of, or against, the hypothesis under 
study. It should also be mentioned 
that the chief inducement offered to 
families to participate in the study 
was the fact that a fee was paid to 
them. 
RESULTS 

As a first step in the analysis of 
the data the senior author read the 
Rorschach and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test protocols from each fam- 
ily and formulated a statement for 
each concerning the family theme or 
problem area. When this was done, 
it was found there was an apparent 
dichotomy between the themes of the 
Jewish and native Texas families. 
Thus, the Texans seemed primarily to 
be in conflict about whether to be the 
sort of person who carries great re- 
sponsibility and who achieves in a 
conscientious manner or to be the 
sort who wanders freely in the wide 
open spaces without responsibility. 
This conflict was reflected in many 
rojective references to tameness vs. 
wildness, captivity vs. freedom, work- 
ing hard vs. taking it easy, and en- 
closed space vs. open space. Тће 
theme in the Jewish families seemed 
to focus primarily on feelings of 
smallness and inferiority and on sensa- 
tions of being unclean and of little 
consequence. There was a concern 
with feeling inferior and a determina- 
tion to rise above it and to demon- 
strate superiority. It was mirrored in 
the projective responses In images 
highlighting smallness vs. bigness, the 
dirty vs. the clean, and the rejected 
vs. the favored. 

The next step in the data analysis 
was to submit the projective test 
protocols to the judgment of other 
raters. Earlier work (Fisher and Men- 
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dell, 1956) had shown that raters do 
not have the motivation to make com- 
plex judgments concerning large 
quantities of projective responses in a 
consistently alert fashion. Therefore it 
was decided to define the rating task 
in the present study in such a way 
that it would involve a complex level 
of judgment but at the same time be 
structured so as not to be bewildering 
in its detail. This was done by first 
indicating to each rater that his judg- 
ments were to concern the presence or 
absence of two themes in a series of 
projective protocols, The Jewish and 
Texas themes were then each briefly 
defined for him. In defining the 
themes no material from the proto- 
cols themselves was offered in illustra- 
tion and no mention was made of 
the themes having been derived from 
Texas or Jewish subjects. Тће rater's 
basic task was to take a series of Texas 
and Jewish protocols, with all identi- 
fication removed, and to select. specific 
numbers which he considered to show 
primarily one theme or the other 
theme, Тће protocols presented for 
rating at any given time usually соп. 
sisted of three or four comprising the 
varlous generation levels of one Texas 
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individuals from a variety of Jewish 
and Texas families. Altogether, tie 
were nine sets of protocols in which 
the rater dealt with all of the po 
jective records from only two is 
families (Jewish vs. Texas) ata eu 
and one set of protocols (five € 
and five Jewish) in which he consid- 
ered records from individual со 
sentatives of a large number of dif Jd 
ent families, Theoretically it ee 
have been possible to have ar ne е 
for ratings to be made о! ра | p 
of every single Texas family with е 
ery single Jewish family, Номе a 
this would have been an enormo 


h ; : yas 10 
task, The compromise solution W fam- 
. T, E 
have either each complete Te mily 
ily or a representative of the with 


paired randomly for comparison RE 
either a complete Jewish family 
representative of one. gi 
Three ratings were obtaine nin 
each set of protocols. А total 0 [ the 
raters were employed. TWO: Oe ols 
raters evaluated all of the proto“ 
and seven dealt with from ИР 
three each. In tabulating the me Y 
it was decided to use the moy ans 
decision as the basis for cl: ин. 
That is, a given record was desig 


Й 1 p E i e^ 

family and a like number represent- as Jewish or Texan depending, vi 10 

ing a Jewish family, The pairing of the label that had been apple с 

sets of protocols from each ethnic it by the majority of the judge ter 

group was done randomly. There was square was then employed t? najo: 

one set of protocols which involved mine the relationship of the e f 

comparing not just two families, but ity ratings to the actual identiti ated 

rather the protocols of a number of the protocols The results nd 
Taste I. Distribution of Sortings of The Projective Protocols. RI 
Rl во R3 R4 А =: 
VOX € 1 вту GU c c^ c s 

Stl’ 1000 100 вә s * 

Set 2 B 2 6 2 8 0 

Set 3 8 0 8 0 2 

Set 4 42 42 * 

Set 5 то 52 * 

Set 6 72 72 ^ $9 s 

Set 7 42 24 4 2 g? 

Set 8 7 0 3 4 

Set 9 6 4 6 4 6 4 

5010 44 6 9 6 2 

"К = Rater 


^ C = Correct rating 
*I = Incorrect rating 


a 23 CN E 
Set 1 is the only set consisting of only single representatives of a number of families: 
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that the Jewish and Texas patterns 
could be discriminated successfully in 
a highly significant fashion [X? = 30.3 
(.001 level) ]. It is interesting to note 
that in those instances where judges 
had to differentiate all of the mem- 
bers of one family from those of an- 
other family they were just as accu- 
rate in their judgments regarding the 
Very old and very young members of 
the families as they were for the other 
members. Apparently, the family 
meme is about equally prominent in 
2 productions of all three genera- 
on levels of the family. 
па an obvious tendency for 
leal — five or more years of clin- 
Ph paco since obtaining the 
Mere. jm he rating task more 
this ca y than judges with less than 
ween epum of experience. Indeed, 
with le пе пр и of the four judges 
ete E than five years of experience 
lint lo, bulated, they turned out to be 
Saeco he than even chance ex- 
rate RG Che other five experienced 
dan = tained, of course, far better 
ine: ance accuracy in their judg- 
nts of the same protocols. 


Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


findings substantiate 
qualitative observations 
_ Suggested that in each family 
of mu theme or problem which is 
N НИ importance (о lts 
so the over numerous generations. 
With m data are clearly congruent 
лете ка праваца that the family 
culture $ linked with the ethnic sub- 
he th identification of the family. 
сасћ ог пе. which was derived for 
is cert; „ће ethnic subculture groups 
the us meaningful in terms of 
The тан background of cach. 
Sues "ae of the "Texans with is- 
ol taking responsibility vs. wan- 
meer without fixed obliga- 
1 E well be expected in terms 
Y chan emands imposed upon them 
an ан b conditions to shift from 
ructured frontier style of life 


Гһе overall 
Previous 
Which su 
there 
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to one that is relatively fixed and 
routinized in large community set- 
tings. Erikson (1950) has described 
the importance of this kind of con- 
flict in frontier societies in the United 
States. Similarly, the concern with in- 
feriority vs. superiority found in the 
Jewish families mirrors vividly the 
well documented marginal, minority 
status assigned to Jews in many com- 
munities. 

The multi-generation continuities 
which exist in families even in our 
non-traditional culture lead one to 
take a special perspective toward the 
conflicts of the individual person. Ap- 
parently, when the individual is born 
into a given family he is caught up 
in a powerful directional current 
which stems from the basic ethnic- 
geographical facts of life which char- 
acterize that family, His central con- 
flicts are those of a subculture rather 
than mere reflections of the idiosyn- 
cratic problems of his parents. His 
conflicts express difficulties faced by 
that segment of the culture in which 
he is immersed. If this be so, one must 
look with reservation upon any orien- 
tation which deals with personal 
problems and personal disturbance as 
if they were simply a function of the 
individual. 
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In the present study, analysis is 
made of the organization of the 
thought processes on the basis of the 
organizational patterns in Rorschach 
records of two groups of patients, 
paranoid schizophrenics and neurot- 
ics, each group selected to represent 
differing levels of disorganization. 

Clinically, paranoid schizophrenics 
show evidence of the kind of con- 
ceptual disorganization not observable 
generally in neurotic patients, They 
tend to show impairment in think- 
ing,—breaks in reality testing, varia- 
bility in intellectual functioning, 
breakdown in intellectual control, pe- 
culiar and bizarre thought content, 
and delusional developments, On the 
other hand, while neurotics occasion- 
ally show similar disorganization in 
their thought processes, they do not 
show the degree or the kind of con- 
ceptual disorganization manifested by 
paranoid schizophrenic patients. 

Theoretically, marked differences 
in perceptual 'and conceptual disor- 
ganization should be anticipated in 
the performance of schizophrenic and 
neurotic patients. According to ego 
analytic theory, the functions of the 
ego include reality testing. intellec- 
tual control, and differentiation, ог- 
ganization and integration of experi- 
ence. It is further hypothesized that 
whatever we experience is modified by 
the functioning of the ego through 
which we experience it. Hence when 
the cognitive functions of the ego are 
impaired by pathological conditions, 
reality testing, intellectual control, 
differentiation and organization of ех. 
perience suffer (Klopfer, Ainsworth, 
> Delivered in part at the meeting of the 


American Psychological Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1958. 


Klopfer & Holt, 1954; Rapaport, d 
Wyatt, 1953). Rapaport (1946) ue tic 
orientation is basically psychoana ^ = 
was one of the first to apply this cs 
oretical framework to the cana 
of the Rorschach performance sis 
terms of the interaction of the ee e 
live processes and the pec th 
ganizing processes, discussing at um 
how these processes are рути рока 
personality characteristics and саћу 
kinds of pathology. еа" 
then, since the paranoid schizop Mow 
more than the neurotic tends to fine 
more impairment in cognitive nore 
tions, the former should show qe 
disturbance in experiencing ^ ‘the 
biguous perceptual material rins 
Rorschach, which demands meo iiey 
ful interpretations in terms of тег 
objects and relations. . bser- 
Thus according to clinical p. im- 
vation and analytic theory, Пола 
pairment of the cognitive func 
and more disorganization sho hren 
manifested by paranoid schizo} ons 
ics than neurotics in their те we c 
to the Rorschach material. cono 
ly, the responses of the pa h ma 
schizophrenics to the Rorschac i ani- 
terial should reflect more dean 
zation of the thought proces йв 
more impairment in ego func 
than those of the neurotics. iy, we 
For the purpose of this ae of 
have identified one pattern, e Ror 
Sanizationa] pattern on th as our 
schach, and worked with this ‘refers 
unit of research. Organization e 
to the activity of analyzing pone! 
areas into two or more com 
parts, projecting forms put 
combining the areas into D s 
plex units and secing the for 
lationship. 


id 


in 
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_ Beck (1954) was one of the first 
investigators to make a systematic at- 
tack on the problem of organization 
in the Rorschach for which he used 
the symbol "Z". He analyzed the var- 
lous ways in which a group of su- 
perior adults combined the figures 
eee larger units, identilying six dif- 
ая kinds of organization and as- 
din ng weights in terms of indices of 
и: culty, A table of Z weights is pub- 
ished for each of the ten cards. 
пат рок (1946) sensed the poten- 
5, tes in the Rorschach response for 
ing ying the combinatory, abstract- 
divian i integrating abilities of an in- 
= al when it is qualitatively eval- 
nd as a whole. He identified com- 
ME. responses, construction re- 
сопре а combinations and 
ње ations. | Fabulized responses, 
Mons combinations and confabu- 
Mine. constituted for him a rough 
es nce of increasingly pathological 
ators. 

њата of organization is also 
Scale F in the Form-level Rating 
eveloped by Klopfer and his 


the ) | 
тад extent to which elaborations are 
ever €). In each of these areas, how- 


of he aluation on different points 
iectivign e involves considerable sub- 
cult t The scale is especially diffi- 
Since ea the inexperienced worker 
able fo published standards are avail- 
ассцга : guidance in evaluating, form 
vant acy or “constructive,” | irrele- 
^ and “weak” specifications. 


Бата (1942, 1960) evaluates Or- 
bo] «tional activity, using the sym 
entia ` She makes qualitative differ- 
to the LE in terms of fitness of form 
ity or 206 areas vagueness, popular- 
the re] originality, the complexity of 
to whin ship seen, and the extent 
tie and . the relationships are realis- 
itrar- constructive or irrealistic, aT- 

Y or bizarre. The “g” score 15 


Wei 
!Bhted for accuracy of fit (F+)> 
у 
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vagueness (v), popularity (P), and 
originality (O) according to a simple 
scheme: 

: 1.5 assigned where the forms seen 
in relationship are fitting and orig- 
inal (O+), 

1.0 where the forms seen in rela- 
tionship are fitting, but neither orig- 
inal, popular, nor vague (+), 

0.5 where the forms seen in relation- 

ships are popular (P), vague (v), or 
lacking in fit (—). 
The same weighting scheme is used 
for combinatory responses, where two 
or more responses taking separate 
scoring formulae are seen in relation- 
ship. The symbols utilized to identify 
these qualitative differentiations of 
the organizational acts with weighted 
scores are presented. 

As already indicated in the litera- 
ture (Hertz, 1942, 1960) Beck's SZ wt. 
shows high correlations with Sum g 
wt. in two groups of "normal" chil- 
dren, 75 twelve-year-old boys and 
irls and 57 fifteen-year-old boys and 
girls, with correlations of .9532-.011 
and .9582-.011 respectively. It appears 
unnecessary therefore at least with so 
called "normal" children to resort to 
the detailed table of values which one 
must use to evaluate Beck's Z. 

The few studies which have been 

ublished on the significance of the 
organizational score have demon- 
strated high correlation between the 
weighted organizational score as rec- 
ommended by Hertz and Beck and the 
number of organizational acts, defined 
as the number of responses involving 
organization. Many investigators con- 
clude therefore that it is unnecessary 
and uneconomical to apply weights 
1955; Wilson & Blake, 1950) . 


(Kropp. 
Other studies have focused on the 
relationship of the organization score 


to an index of intellectual level, same 
< vestigators showing a positive reta- 
perd Вац, 10535 Sinnett & Rob- 
erts, 1956; Wishner, 1948) while oth- 
ers fail to find any relationship 
(Goldfarb, 1945; Sisson & Taulbee, 
1955; Wilson & Blake, 1950). Thet- 
ford, Molish and Beck (1952) show 
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Hertz Organization or "g" Score with Qualitative 
Differentiations and Weighted Values 


Symbol? Weight a ан m 
о 15 Organization where forms involved are fit B 

EOM original - 

g+ 1.0 Organization where the forms involved are fitting 


but neither original, vague nor popular 


in 


" i end to ђе 
izati У > forms involved tend to | 
0. Organization where the forms f + race 
BOE vague but, by the criterion of frequency, re 


a plus score 


i 


gP 0. Organization involving popular forms 


ses 
ГАЙР ee А M response: 
g+ comb 10 Organization involved in among Ees the 
Which take separate scoring formulae, hemselves 
forms involved and ће combinations thems 


are fitting and appropriate but not original. 
Е+ O+ comb Ы 


ir 


ich 
Organization involved in combining papam ин 
take separate scoring formulae, where the re fit- 
involved and the combinations themselves а 
Ung, appropriate and original 


5 У —-— e Where 
=g-++ wt Summary Score For All Organizational Response opriate 
Forms And Combinations Are Fitting dul Approp 


k fit 

РИН involv ack f 

g o— 05 Organization where the forms involved ЈЕ haps 

and are origina] (infrequent, unique, Р E 
absurd or bizarre) 10t 

5 "wem inus, but ! 

g— 0.5 Organization Where the forms are minus, 
original nor vague 

Б v— 0.5 Organization where forms are vague 

Organization involved 

which take 

forms туоју 


responses 
g— comb 0,5 теѕрс 


in combining the 


А ас, where t 
Separate scoring formulae, Молер 
ed are minus and/or the =: too in- 
inappropriate but the combination is no 


frequent 
E£— O— comb 0.5 


~- separate 
Organization where responses which take i те“ 
Scoring formulae are combined, where alistic 
not 
quent 


lationships seen are inappropriate and m 
(whether the forms themselves are fing Sa 
and where the combinations are highly infr 
(unique, perhaps absurd or bizarre) 


Xg— wt Summary Score Foy All о 
The Forms And 
Fit, Inappropriate 


og Where 
rganizalional Res Doe пв um 
The Combinations Are Poor, L 


^p. 3 a 7 j 
Гога] xg wt Total Score For All Organizational Scores Gombin 

ms 
Jg > š у ЈЕ : 
xor. acts. Sum of responses containing organization, where ae ap 
Involved and/or the relationships seen are fitting 
Propriate forms 
wOrg. acts— Sum of responses co yi e 
involved and/or th 


unrealistic, 


fas EA re t 
ntaining organization, Ne in 
í e relationships seen are lac 

» Inappropriate у 
Total Xorg. acts Total Score For All Responses Containing Organ 
? Symbol ud represents accuracy of fit be- 
tween blot area and content. It refers to any 
Rorschach determinant or any combination 
of determinants in which F4 ‘is included or 


zation 


2: ТЕ 

fil.” 
] ack of PU 5. 
implied, Similarly F— refers to I ie di 
is applied to any determinant v 


included or implied. 
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that median weighted Z scores in- 
crease with chronological age. Таш- 
bee (1955) working with schizo- 
phrenics suggests that Z is related to 
the ability to engage in verbal abstrac- 
поп and the ability for concept for- 
mauion. In groups of mental defec- 
“ves, Sarason (1950) obtains correla- 
tons which point to a close associa- 
tion between the % Z — score and 
low intelligence. Again Sinnett & Rob- 
erts (1956) present evidence that the 
Z score is related to the selection of 
highly organized responses in a struc- 
tured cognitive task (a Reading Com- 
prehension Test). Leventhal (1956), 
however, questions the validity of the 
Z. scores (and the W score) as indices 
ol intelligence since he finds that per- 
Ceptual training on closure and Gott- 
schaldt figures have a significant effect 
9n these scores. џ 
1 The organizational patterns have 
en studied indirectly by another 
ыр of investigators interested in 
Investigating the structural aspects о! 
perceptual functioning in various 
аан of normal and pathological 
ex 26815 using the Rorschach as the 
пре тепга] instrument. Friedman 
01958), Hemmendinger (1953), and 
аи ,(1953) refined the location 
the LÍ 105 identifying subgroups on 
" а of specific criteria which in- 
tegrai degree of differentiation, rein- 
qualis into a unified percept, form 
Man ly and diffuseness of apte 
o mu the refined scores correspone 
ent ks 8 patterns utilized in the pres- 
Study, 
hee direct attack has been made on 
у of the organizational pn 
an in о reflect the energy and drive о 
, Individual. Nor has it been direct- 
oj, Monstrated that emotional fac- 
S and mental disturbances influ- 


noid © 1954; Thiesen, 1952), para- 
Conditions (Beck, 1954), and 
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manic conditions (Schmidt & Fonda, 
1954). 

In similar fashion, other hypotheses 
made in clinical practice have not 
been subjected to systematic study. It 
is hypothesized for example that the 
organizational score tells something of 
the energy and drive of an individual 
and the influence of emotional fac. 
tors and mental disturbances on in- 
tellectual functioning. High organiza- 
tional score is associated with liber- 
ated energy and emotional expansive- 
ness; low organizational score with 
anxieties, constriction, depressed con- 
ditions and other emotional interfer- 
ences, Further, organizational acts in- 
volving poor form and individualized 
content appear to be associated with 
faulty and irrational thinking, sug- 
gesting thought disturbances and even 
delusional developments (Beck, 1954; 
Klopfer et al, 1954; Rapaport et al, 
1946). 

The purpose of the present study 
is twofold: 1) To study the nature 
and quality of the perceptual and 
conceptual organization of two groups 
of patients at two levels of pathology, 
and 2) To investigate the acuity of 
the Rorschach in differentiating these 
levels of pathology. 

It should be emphasized that in 
concentrating on the organizational 
sattern, the methodological approach 
adopted herein is not "atomistic" but 
“configurational”. As indicated by 
Hamlin (1954) one of the best re- 
search approaches with the Ког- 
schach is to study the whole record in 
global fashion concentrating on one 
large dimension at a time. The or- 
ganizational pattern is such a dimen- 
sion, involving several Rorschach var- 
iables related to reality testing, vague- 
ness of percepuon, commonality in 
thinking, constructive originality, dis- 
torted, arbitrary and/or bizarre think- 
ing, all of which are taken into con- 
sideration in evaluating the process 
of differentiation of areas into parts 
and their organization and integra- 
tion into meaningful units. In addi- 
tion, the present approach involves 
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both a qualitative and quantitative 
analysis of Rorschach patterns in- 
volved in the organizing acts with a 
qualitative analysis of the content, 
style of reacting to the blots, language, 
and other qualitative features of the 
Rorschach response, 

In the present study, _then, the 
Rorschach record and specifically the 
qualitatively differentiated organiza- 
tional patterns are utilized to study 
the thinking processes of a group of 
paranoid schizophrenics and a group 
of neurotic patients, At the same time, 
the study is designed to explore the 
power of the Rorschach and specific- 
ally the validity of the organizational 
pattern to detect impaired thinking, 
primary thought disorders and delu. 
sional states. The Rorschach record 
is scrutinized and the organizational 
pattern analyzed in the records of two 
groups of white male patients of the 

: ic Institute and 
Hospital, thirty-five paranoid schizo- 
phrenics thirty-five neurotics, 
сасћ group selected to represent vary 


zation. 
It is hypothesized that a. paranoid 
schizophrenic group showing more 


thought disorder 
group should show 
80 Impairment and more disturbance 


in experiencing the ambiguous per- 
ceptual material of the 


than a neurotic 
More evidence of 


1al 
into meaningful 
perspective 
s and rela. 
€ organization- 


in terms of reality object 
tionships, and since th 
al pattern reflects the influence of 
emotional conditions and mental dis. 
turbance on functioning and person. 
ality integration, it should aid in dif- 
ferentiating the level of disorganiza. 
tion represented by the two groups 
selected for study. The Paranoid 
schizophrenic Broup should reve] 
quantitatively and qualitatively dif- 
ferent organizational patterns than 
the neurotic group. 


Specifically it is hypothesized that 


rceptual and Conceptual Disorganization 


the schizophrenic group in contras 
to the neurotic group should give evi- 
dence of: | invblve 

1. More organizational acts invol К 
ing poor form (g—) and ie See 
priate and unrealistic combinati а 
(g— comb.) reflecting more impair "x 
iity testing, looseness in the аи 
Ciational processes, and/or person: 
ized thinking; -— 

2. More organizational acts = 
more combinatory acts which iion 
highly infrequent, unrealistic, anc 5 

iare (g O—, g— O— comb.) jal- 
flecting more instances of agrees 
ized, peculiar and/or bizarre thi 
ing; ivi 

5 a) More organizational ит 
Projected into detail areas, cating 
into rare and space areas, топао 
а greater ргопепеѕѕ to project Sean 
ing into small aspects of situati ot 
especially into their unusual, tiny, 
irrelevant aspects, and ivity 

b) More organizational pan 
with inferior form level projectec > 
detail areas and especially into ristic 
and space areas, reflecting unrea 1 10 
and distorted thinking in pesar ot 
tiny or irrelevant aspects of Nen to 

Dr Б—, 5 g—), even in pep 
those aspects of ‘a situation to pur 
healthy people usually react (D 5 in- 

4. More instances of thinking ac- 
volving imaginative and x "e! in- 
tivity out of touch with cx s g- 
dicated by the Rorschach М 1015016 
hence more regressive and/or av 
thinking; -— 

5. More organizational activit real- 

M 8 —тећесипе breakdown andling 
ity testing in the process of ha 
drives and impulses; 

6. More organizational acti А 
Setting of constructive or righ g) 16 
trol (F crude g and F Pra think 
llecting constrained and rigic 
ing; у dn 
7. More organizational activ!) m 
aF Primary refers to all scores What 
form is primary, or first, including | à m 
movement. These include, besides F ch 


Fm. F Ch, F, F(C), Fc, F Ch’, 
and FC, 


y with 


ina 
А a 
ivity in ie 
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setting of anxiety and upset as evi- 
denced by Rorschach patterns m g 
and uncontrolled Sh g showing the 
disturbing influence of anxiety and 
conflict on the thinking processes; 

| 8. More organizational activity in- 
volving uncontrolled color (C+ СЕ g) 
showing impairment of thinking proc- 
esses by inability to control emotional 
expression and to fuse emotional in- 
tegration with reality testing; 

s sA lower organizational plus score 
ve = total record (% org. +) reflect- 
ma ore defective reality testing, less 
аг еса control, and less mature 

grated thinking; 
T Fewer organizational acts in- 
ing 1 popular forms (P g) reflect- 
of = adaptability to the thinking 
- group and less responsiveness 
conventional; 


ња E. higher total deviant or orig- 
acts rore involving organizational 
S (% O g) reflecting more differ- 
and yon torte personalized, peculiar 
ei izarre thinking; 
score ij per deviant or original 
al ае, ће combinatory organization- 
ting С nvolving appropriate and fit- 
ing jo os and relationships, reflect- 
thinkin integrative and combinatory 
deviance E ies order, and a higher 
ог ог original score in the com- 
incon = organizational acts involving 
and 8 uent and inappropriate forms 
relationships, reflecting more 
thin alized, peculiar, and/or bizarre 
elo & and suggesting delusional 
Pments; 
izeq ое themes and тоге fabu- 
Acts melee in the organizational 
terized p8 thought content char- 
oh y fears, morbidity, aggres- 


E 


‘ 
"арц 
tio а Ad Content refers to themes, clabora- 
sonay 'd qualifications of responses per- 
beyond < @егтіпей, which frequently 50 
hence resi, realities of the blot areas, an 
Conten, Ult in unjustified inferences. Such 
feeling, 50886515 the projection of personal 
E) onn ods, attitudes, preoccupations 
icts, It is often referred = as 
n у, "Personally determined" ог 
JI tated” nent (Phillips & 
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siveness, sexual and/or homosexual 
preoccupations; 

14. a) More personal references to 
the past in their organizational acts 
reflecting regressive thinking, 

b) More personal references to 
their present environment or current 
experiences, expressing preoccupation 
with present problems and needs to 
externalize responsibility for ideas, 
feelings, and performance, and 

c) More unique self references, re- 
flecting self preoccupation, inability 
to separate self from the immediate 
situation, attitudes of suspicion, and 
circumstantial thinking; 

15. More organizational acts show- 
ing "negative" stylistic features such 
as confabulations, contaminations, au- 
tistic logic, fluidity, inappropriate 
specificity, minus alternatives and ref- 
erence relationships pointing to pe- 
culiar, contaminated and/or con- 
fused thinking and thought disturb- 
ances; 

16. More organizational acts show- 
ing "negative" characteristics of style 
in approaching the blots, in style of 
communicating responses, and in vo- 
cabulary and choice of language, such 
as pompous, grandiose, esoteric, high- 
brow, over-precise, stiff, academic, 
vulgar, or sadistic language. 


PROCEDURE 


Experimental Groups 

In the present study, the attempt 
was made to obtain as closely equiva- 
lent groups as possible in reference 
to chronological age and mental age, 
and also in reference to the total pro- 
r R of each Rorschach rec- 


od. The seventy individually admin- 
istered Rorschach records were se- 
lected therefore on the basis of the 
following criteria: 1) The chrono- 
logical age of the patient was between 
90 and 85 years. 2) Diagnosis was re- 
stricted to a) paranoid schizophrenic 
with pronounced symptoms of defec- 
tive reality standards, inconsistent 
and illogical reasoning, and primary 


thought disturbances such as block- 
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ing, delusions and hallucinations, and 
b) neurosis where reality testing was 
for the most part intact and where 
there was little evidence of serious 
thought disturbances. Further, there 
was no evidence of organic brain 
pathology in either group. 3) Diag- 
nosis was made on the basis of case 
history, the presence and degree of 
pathological symptoms, and other in- 
formation exclusive of the Rorschach 
results, as evaluated by staff psychia- 
trists. 4) In order to control for pro- 
ductivity or R, the total number of 
responses for each record fell in the 
range 20 to 30 responses. 


The IQs of the patients in each 
group ranged from low average to 
superior, as determined by the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue Scales, with a mean I 
for the schizophrenic group being 
107.4 and for the neurotic group 
104.9. Since it is generally assumed 
that the organization score varies di- 
rectly with intelligence, this variable 
may be said to be controlled. Again, 
since it has been shown that many of 
the Rorschach categories depend 
upon the total number of responses 
given in a record, it is not likely that 
the results herein reported are biased 
by this dependence upon R, since the 
output of each group is approximate- 
ly the same by design, (26.7 for the 
schizophrenic Broup and 25.5 for the 
neurotics) and since no significant 
difference is obtained between the 
means of the two Broups. In addition, 
the paranoid schizophrenic and the 
neurotic groups were not significantly 
different in terms of age, the mean 


chronological ages being 30.1 and 
28.5 respectively, 


In order to test the hypotheses 
formulated, the Organizational] pat- 
terns were analyzed in the Protocols 
of the two groups in terms of the in- 
cidence of the qualitatively different 
& patterns (weighted and unweight- 
ed), the number and quality of the 
location categories, determinants and 
original forms and the number of 
popular forms. In addition, themes 
and elaborations of content suggest. 


'sorganization 
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ing personal saturation, ean) aa 
self references, "negative" sty c" 
features of the organized b ij 
and "negative" characteristics edic m 
of approach to the blots, In CO -- 
nication, and in vocabular) 1 ~ 
choice of language were subjecte 
study. 


The Rorschach scoring = is 
employed are those dca mms 
Hertz (1942). Form-level ac esi 
was determined by consulting M wed 
lished Frequency Tables Lue pa 
1951) where the models pa a 
guides for evaluation of the pr а 
tional patterns, The content r^ ог 
stylistic features involved "Y ‘от the 
ganizational acts were taken. lentified 
list of qualitative features 1951) re 
in a previous study (Hertz, poene 
from those suggested in the 1 japorb 
(Philips & Smith, 1953; 2: ale 
Gill, & Schafer, 1946) designec udi! 
fine some of the окар for 
features which serve as the pec 8. 
the judgment of асат. A ee as 
ating the Rorschach performé 
a whole. 


Statistical Analysis e ap 
Nonparametric methods ноу. 
plied to the data in the poA relation 
To study the quantitative апа the 
ships of the g variables ntrasting 
differences between the we ес 
Sroups in amounts of as hann 
organizational] patterns, & corre 
Whitney U test was used. Spearman 
lational techniques, the Гле m 
rank correlation method analyzed 
ployed. The results were wr aiid 
for their statistical significé 


а а t. tO 9 
means of the Chi-square tes ‘festing 


А anl А d 
the number of patients tes stud! A 
One or more of the varia e of thes 
or the presence or absenc 
variables. 
NS 
RrsurtTS AND 015С05510' its [0 
Я -esu ali- 
Table I summarizes T ihe qua 3 
the means and medians of | ja 


izationa Ta 
tatively different organiza ving EE 
terns in the two groups, bility valu 
differences and the proba 
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TABLE I. Means and Medians of the Qualitatively Different Kinds 
of Organizational Acts for the Contrasting Groups 


Paranoid 
Schizophrenic 
(N—35) 
M Мап 

g Ot wt 1.93 1.50 
8+ wt 3.04 4.0 
g P wt 1.07 1.00 
B Y+ wt 0 (65.7) a 
B v— wt ew 0 (94.3) 
B— wt —P 0 (77.1) 
g O— wt 1.86 1.9 
8+ comb wt 0 (65.7) 
8+ O-+ comb wt 0 (94.3) 
£— comb wt -— 0 (94.3) 
5 O— comb wt 1.49 1.0 
“B+ wt 7.74 7.0 
Xg— wt 3.61 3.5 
Total Y g we 11.35 11.0 
Y org acts. 8.49 8.0 
~ org acts. — 7.29 7.0 
Гога! У org acts 15.78 16.0 


aZe ; сааб 4 
‘ero medians indicate that more than 50% 


this occurs, parenthetical figures indicate the percentage 


not show the pattern. 
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Neurotic Diff 
(N=35) 
M Mdn 7» 
2.57 1.50 48 
4.80 4.0 1.09 
1.19 1.0 66 
0 (51.4) 
0 (100) 
" 0 (80) E 
50 5 5.43%%• 
0 (71.4) 
0 (74.3) 
HN 0 (100) ES 
.07 0 (88.6) Dave» 
9.76 8.5 1.35 
.66 5 649*** 
10.42 9.0 1.19 
10.4 0.0 1.63 
1.34 1.0 6.40*** 
11.74 11.0 1.30 


, **, *** — Significant at the .05, .01, and .001 levels respectively. 
of the group have not shown the pattern. Where 


of the cases in the group which do 


b А . 
Comparison by means of Mann-Whitney U-Test. 


obtained from the group comparisons. 
i may be noted that no measures of 
central tendency are presented for or- 
8anizational acts which involve vague 
Orms (v р) or for g— wt. ОГ a 
comb. wt, since less than 50% ot the 
Broups show these patterns. 

Гће paranoid schizophrenics give a 
median of 16 total organizational 
acts and a total 5 g wt. of | 1.0 as com- 
Pared to a median of 11 total organt- 
^itiona] acts and a X g wt. of 9.0 for 
the neurotics. 'The difference between 
em organizational acts (weighted or 

Nweighted) for the two groups E 
Not significant. Thus for the total out- 
pa of organizing activity, there ap- 
| SEES to be no difference between the 
soups, When, however, the organiz 

1g acts are qualitatively differenti- 
ated in terms of form level, the dil- 
erences between the medians for 
total organizational acts minus (org. 
acts—) and for the total weighted or- 
Катла Попа] score minus (2 gwt.—) 
~ OW significant differences. The par- 
“Noid schizophrenics show more or- 
Sanizing acts and тоге weighted 8 


scores Which are minus in contrast to 
the neurotics. When the weighted or- 
ganizational acts are further differ- 
entiated into g O+, g+ (not P or v) 
and g P, no significant differences are 
obtained. When the g— combinatory 


weighted scores are considered, a sig- 
nificant difference appears between 


the medians for the groups for g O— 
comb., the paranoid schizophrenics 
aeain showing the higher median. 
When the proportions of the groups 
giving the qualitatively different 
kinds of organizational acts are com- 
ared,® significant differences are ob- 


р 
tained, 94.3% of the paranoid schizo: 
phrenics showing g O— and 85.77, 


g— О — comb. as compared to 571% 
and 11.4% of the neurotics. Again 
5.7%, of the paranoid schizophrenics 
show g+ O+ comb. as compared to 
95.7% of the neurotics. 


— 
s Tables showing these statistical data and 
those referred to n subsequent pages 
which are not included are on file at the 
Cleveland Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. 
Copies of tables may be obtained upon re- 


quest. 
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Hypotheses 1 and 2 are confirmed. 
The paranoid schizophrenic group, in 
contrast to the neurotic group, shows 
more organizational acts involving 
poor form reflecting more unrealistic 
and/or personalized thinking, and 
more organizational acts involving 
О — forms, reflecting more instances 
of highly personalized, peculiar and/ 
or bizarre thinking, Further, signifi- 
cantly more paranoid schizophrenics 
than neurotics function in this man. 
ner. 

It is of interest that the qualitative 
differentiations of 
generally more significant than the 
total weighted score or the number 
of organizational 
merely the incidence of organization- 
al activity. Patterns which 
be sig- 
the total weighted 
number of organized 


TABLE II, Location Areas with Form 


Showing Median Percen tages and Рг. 
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acts do not differentiate the contrast- 
ing groups. As already indicated, 
other investigators find that weighted 
scores are unnecessary since there is 
а high correlation between the num- 
ber of organizing acts and the weight- 
ed organizational scores. Although 
Spearman rho correlations between 
these variables in the present study 
are also high (.896 for the paranoid 
schizophrenics and .942 for ihe nen 
rotics), the fact that organizationa 
acts involving poor form quality are 
significantly different in these groups 
suggests that a scoring scheme for or 
ganization which takes form qu: ity 
into account will be more sensitive 
than one which does not. 


Location Areas Involved in Organt- 
zational Acts, 


; е | the 
When the analysis is made of K 
areas involved in the organization: 


Level Involved in Organizational Acts 
portions of the Group 


Showing Each Pattern 


Para noid 


Schizophrenic Neurotic Difference рене 
Q =35) (3—35) between betwee a 
h% of % of Medians* Rroportons 
Мап shana iens 
W gr EA rowing Мапе showing РА b х? : 
W st 2, 100 273 100 157 0 : 
w 9. 85.7 36 657  4l5*** — pg 280 a 
41 33 /— 10 281 100 69 0 AF 
Dg 3 95 iggy 10, 72 е Ps 
Dg ў 771 => 900 77 Брен. — PS 
НИ 1 971 150 886 33096 pg 77 PS 
Dr g4 3. 60.0 ма 14.3 .  Igggeee PS 
br P 53 im 29 77 11 q954t4* 5 
5 e E 42 600 — 77 puc 3 a T и | 
77 69.8 : 51. 5] PS : 
S (S) 45 (s) sh 48.6 Н 5 TENE 12 
5 (5) +5(5) g— M43 / 0 986 77 Uo 7$ 
раб тт — X3 Y 704 обе rs o” 
DS (S) gy 19.0 97 пл 14 19) ps Ps 
Р+8 (5) g— 94 та P NA 9 орден P$ 
D.LS (s) 28.6 91 dg 943 £n RO , 
Dris()4 g 6.9 771 34 сов el. PS o. PS 
Dr-Ls (s) — 48 714 — 7 ni C on пе PS 
Dris(s) g 12.0 943 3.8 c AER .. 8115 
Total areas "A pipe Ы 
involved in 
organization 714 um 47.6 Е 
edis = Significant at the 05, 01, and | E 


"Medians computed for patterns shown 
"In favor of, 
"Mann-Whitney U-Test, 


001 levels i 
by more than Бро ore”: 


% Of the group 


SS —_ ДР 
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acts given by the two groups (Table 
П), the median percentage of the to- 
tal number of areas involved based 
on total R is significantly greater for 
the paranoid schizophrenic group 
(71.1%) than that of the neurotic 
group (17.695). Thus the paranoid 
schizophrenics tend to involve more 
arcas in their organizational acts than 
the neurotics, The following median 
percentages for the different location 
Categories are obtained for the groups: 
Paranoid schizophrenics 

313° Wg 28.6% Dg 12.0% Drg 
Neurotics 

211% We 15.8% Dg 3.8% Drg 
Here normal and rare space details 
are included with the D and Dr re- 
5pectively. Significant differences oc- 
Cur between the median percentages 
ОГ organizational acts which involve 
both normal and rare detail areas 
(D+S(S) ре Dr+s(s) g) the par- 
pnoid schizophrenics showing the 
чане medians. А large proportion 
ihe schizophrenic group. (74.3% 
coin Organization with rare details as 
Ben ари with 14.395 of the neu- 
ane Again, when organized space 
“reas are considered separately, (S (S) 
is 8) the paranoid schizophren- 
5 show a significantly higher median 
Percentage, 
junonsidering the form level in con- 
the ien with the location categories, 
show paranoid schizophrenic | group 
vo" Significantly higher medians for 
ee and for both D g+ and Dr 
HI in spaces are included. Signifi- 
Dires: more of the paranoid schizo- 
ET а organize normal and rare de- 
eden (including spaces) with ii 
hi mae form. It is found that a v 
ache proportion of the paranoic 
-Zophrenics (42.8%) project or 
ganization into rare spaces with in- 
Mequate form (s( g—) as com- 
Pared with 8.6%, of the neurotics. 

Since organized space responses 


a 
Pa i : : 
ios theses refer to spaces used in conjunc 
"adi With other location categories called 
tatditionals" or "tendencies" in the litera- 
e. 
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seem to be so differential, an analysis 
of the nature of the organized space 
areas in the two groups is of interest. 
The paranoid schizophrenic group 
give a total of 24 organized Primary 
space responses and 69 additionals as 
compared with 9 Primary and 48 ad- 
ditional spaces in the neurotic group. 
An analysis of how the spaces are used 
reveals no significant differences be- 
tween the proportions of the groups 
using the organized spaces as "open- 
ings," "water" or white color. There 
is however a significant difference in 
the use of space as solids, since 12 or 
33.39; of the paranoid schizophren- 
ics organize spaces as solids as com- 
pared to 4 or 14.4% of the neurotics. 
Such reversals in organizational acts 
may well suggest the stubborn adher- 
ence to ideas so characteristic of some 
paranoid patients. — 

Hypothesis 3 is confirmed. The par- 
anoid schizophrenic group in con- 
trast to the neurotic group projects 
more organizational activity into de- 
tail areas, especially rare and space 
areas, and more organizational activ- 
ity involving inferior form level into 
detail areas, especially rare and space 
areas. Thus the group shows a prone- 
ness to organize smaller aspects of sit- 
uations into which they project their 
ideas, many of which are unrealistic 
and distorted. Again more of the 
schizophrenic group organize spaces 
perceived as solids. 


Determinants Involved in 
Organizational Acts 

In Table II* it may be noted that 
significant differences occur between 
the median percentages for Хт + (m) 
g, C+CF g, F crude g, F Prim g+, 
with significant trends | being sug- 
ested for Xc resp g, In all cases 


the paranoid schizophrenics showing 
higher medians. No significant dif- 
the 


ferences are obtained between 
medians for the other determinants 
died, Again we find that while no 


stu 


c summation symbol (X) before a de- 
ninant refers to all organizational acts 
involving that determinant irrespective of 
presence, absence, or primacy of form. 


the 


once isor ization 
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Tase HI. Determinants Involved in Organizational Acts 
for Contrasting Groups 
Paranoid | А За 
Schizophrenic Neurotic conch cade 
v= 35 N=35 between С 
Sa 2 of у "A of Medians“ Proportions 
o 
group group е А b 
Mdn? showing = Мапе showing Z b E 
Mg 72: 5.3 85.7 66 ara pases PS 
i eg ‘on T 07 
m g 0.5 10.0 m 
"| — У. -Я а, 4; . 97 
zm. (m) resp g 33 22 PS 1 
XSh resp g а ТА = 
Саси 7 PS o 
CLCF g у T 
se resp g 6 5: 0 
F crude g „8.7 5 
F Prim g 36.9 $ PS 
org--/Xorg 92.3 646*** Neur 
F Prim | 
=F re 74.3 100.00 5.58*** Neur 


* ot eee 


“Mann-Whitney U-Test. 


significant differences occur between 
the number of paranoid schizophren- 
ics showing M B or FM g, as com. 
pared to the neurotics, significantly 
more of the former show M g— and 
FM g-. 

Present data tend to confirm Hy. 
pothesis 4. Significantly more of the 
paranoid schizophrenics show autis. 
lic and regressive thinking in their 
organizational acts as represented by 
the М р, Hypothesis 5 is also con- 
firmed. More of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics than neurotics show FM g— 
suggesting breakdown and irrcalistic 
thinking when trying to handle im. 
pulses and withstand frustration and 
stress. Similarly Hypothesis 6 is veri- 
fied. The paranoid schizophrenic 
group gives on an average more or- 
ganizational responses characterized 
by impersonal reactions, stripped of 
emotional and imaginative qualities 


as evidenced by a higher median F 
crude g. 


In respect to shading in general 
(Sh), no significant difference ap- 
pears between the median percentage 
for X Sh resp g or between any of 
the medians for the shading categories 


= Significant at the .05, Ol, and .001 
т patterns shown by more 


levels respectiy ely. 
than 50%, of the group 


ncy 
taken separately, although à tendena 
is indicated for the paranoid ationa 
phrenics to give more eei In 
acts involving texture (3 c resp, а 
relation to natural and. nte піс 
movement, paranoid idea n in 
patients give more organized “ail ar- 
volving movement in nature а m 
tificial happenings (X m + ол 
which we hypothesize reflect ythesis 
and inner conflict, Thus нух The 
7 is only partially confirmed. show 
paranoid schizophrenic | group a set 
more organizational activity і flict 45 
ting of turmoil and inner a but do 
reflected by the m category, nxietY 
not show more of the kind vir gen 
reflected by the shading facto weve , 
eral. They show a tend, аро d 
toward experiencing more о from un 
of anxiety (c) which stems ds: 
satisfied contact or erotic nee 


ic 

arano 
In reference to color, the Pr verage 
schizophrenics show on an volving 


more organizational activity z 
unstable color (C+CF g) ! 

intense and uncontrolled : 
reactions and potentiality for aranoie 
outbursts, Further, more Len а 

schizophrenics show organizat 


flecting 
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tivity involving crude color, They 
appear to infuse their organizational 
activity with more diffuse, primitive, 
perhaps arbitrary and inappropriate 
emotional reactions. Hypothesis 8 is 
confirmed, The pa anoid schizophren- 
ics give evidence of more organized 
thinking in a setting of chaotic emo- 
tons. у 
al The groups are compared for over- 
all form-level quality in their organi- 
zational acts in order to evaluate real- 
istic thinking, intellectual control, 
and integrated thinking in general. 
и are employed, org. + / 
eo ased on form level without re- 
Prim to the primacy of form and F 
lee ET/F Prim g based on form 
termin лете form is the primary dc- 
Sans se (See note 3). Many clini- 
better iew the latter pattern as the 
аи of reality testing and 
1946. Г (Зе, 1942; Rapaport et al., 
in Tabl vafer, 1954). It may be seen 
аи 2 IT that the difference be- 
patter, the median percentages for the 
Ofganiz estimating form level in the 
both a acts are significant 
бр, пеп form level accuracy 15 com- 
er oF the basis of the total num- 
on th i Merge acts given and 
primar basis of the total number of 
phrenic & given, the paranoid schizo- 
aren: cs showing much lower median 
ated D. ow Hypothesis 95 substanti- 
contr: he paranoid schizophrenics in 
alten ue to the neurotics are more 
teria] тае to organize the blot ma- 
сопсе into fitting and appropriate 
E Pd oer "They show more unrealistic, 
ies Sin and personalized thinking. 
era] p ility and control, and in gen- 
ess mature integrated thinking. 


fo k@nizational Acts Involving Pope 
orms (P g) 
edi. difference appears between the 
Clans of the two groups for the 
Pe a a acts which involve 
confirm, forms, Hypothesis 10 is not 
Ри e _ The paranoid ,schizo- 
organis, patients do not show 1n their 
adap ational acts less evidence of 
Ptability as measured by the Ror- 


or 
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schach P. In general, they appear to 
be able to share ways of perceiving 
things in their environmennt to ap- 
proximately the same extent as the 
neurotics even though they show 
thought disturbances. The analysis of 
the number of P g is of little value 
in reflecting significant differences in 
the thinking of the two groups. Qual- 
itative analysis of the specific P g 
which are given and of the P g fail- 
ures might have been more reward- 


ing. 
Organizational Acts Involving Orig- 
inality (O g) 

Analysis of the number and quality 
of the organizational acts involving 
originality reveals significant differ- 
ences between the medians for 2 О 2 
and X O g-. the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics showing higher medians. 
When separate computation is made 
of the combinatory organizational acts 
involving originality, 85.7% of the 
paranoid schizophrenic group gives 

O combinations as compared to 
34.3% of the neurotics. Again 85.7% 
of the paranoid schizophrenics show 
g- O- combinations as compared to 
11.4% of the neurotics. The differ- 
ences between the proportions of the 
groups showing these patterns are 
highly significant. Again only 5.7% 
of the paranoid schizophrenic group 
show g+ O+ combinations as com- 
pared to 25.7% of the neurotic group. 

Hypothesis 11 is confirmed. The 

aranoid schizophrenic group in com- 

arison with the neurotic give a 
higher total deviant or original score 
in their organizational acts reflecting 
more distorted, personalized, peculiar 
and/or bizarre thinking. Hypothesis 
12 is also confirmed. The paranoid 
schizophrenic group show a lower 
original score in the combinatory or- 
ganizational acts involving appropri- 
ate forms and fitting relationships and 
hence show less mature integrative 
thinking of à high order. Similarly, 
they show а higher original score in 
the combinatory organizational acts 
involving incongruent and inappro- 
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priate forms and relationships and 
hence show more personalized, pecul- 
iar and/or bizarre thinking and pos- 
sibly delusional thinking. 
Content Involved in the Organiza- 
tional Acts 

No differences are noted in the 
number of content categories as tra- 
ditionally defined in the organiza- 
tional acts of the two groups. Studying 
the fabulized content however, we 
note that a large proportion of both 
groups manipulates the human fig- 
ures in some manner in their organ- 
izational acts, minimizing, reducing, 
or distorting them, suggesting diffi- 
culty in their conception of or rela- 
tionships with people. A significantly 
larger proportion of the Paranoid 
schizophrenics however utilize imagin- 
ary animals in their organizational 
acts, which may reflect their greater 
immaturity, greater 


4 significantly more рага- 
more 


Again significantly more of the 
paranoid schizophrenics give specific 
body parts and articles of clothing in 
their organizational acts, which ma 
well reflect the concern of the pane 
noid schizophrenic in reference to the 
en image. Analysis of "body parts" 
snows organization of « s 
"teeth" and "gums" on Teig 
тапу more paranoid schizophrenics 
suggesting oral demanding needs 
and/or deep disguised hostility. Again 
more of the paranoid schizophrenics 
show a proneness to include in their 
organizational acts “eyes leering peer- 
ing or watching,” or “big eyes," "tiny 
slits for eyes" and "covered up eyes” 
Suspiciousness 
and/or fear of being under scrutiny, 
АП the differences noted are signifi. 
cant. 
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When data were scrutinized for 
homosexual indications, consisting of 
those items identified in the literature 
(Phillips et al, 1953; Schafer, 1954; 
Wheeler, 1949) —general sex content, 
frank homosexual content, animals 
substituted. for human figures, sex 
blurring, sex confusion, double identi- 
fication, sex reversals, nudity, anal 
Content, back-to-back concepts, cleav- 
age concepts, and elaborations reflect- 
ing depreciation of the human figure 
—a significantly greater proportion 0 
the paranoid schizophrenics (71.4%) 
compared with 40% of the neurotics, 
show four or more indications of 
themes and elaborations of this nature 
in their organizational acts. Many 
clinicians hypothesize that the para- 
noid schizophrenic possesses strong 
homosexual tendencies which strive 
lor expression in consciousness wer 
in reality, This is suggested by presen 
data. 

It is likewise observed that more 
of the paranoid schizophrenics Pr 
Ject “coverings” in their organizet 
acts. These include both cloaking 
concepts (articles of apparel) and a 15 
coverings such as blankets, shrouc i 
drapes, sheets, even some emblems s 
Shields, Such content frequently ae 
flects the greater need on the ита 
of the paranoid schizophrenic to 6" 
Buise sex interests, 


Only eight of the paranoid schizo" 


phrenic patients include such comer 
as germs, bacteria, or disease in th 
Organizational acts as compared | 
one neurotic, suggesting Ce 
body Preoccupation, morbid fea ern 
bodily harm and ‘morbid e е 
with personal decay. Again. стаде 
seven paranoid schizophrenics inc 
edibles in their content, only. 
neurotic gives this category. Е ons 
Appear to reflect oral preoccupi jons. 
and needs for childish gratificat p- 
No significant differences radiel 
served with the other themes 5005 
such as adornment, weight-balum- 
fire forms, religious and status the the 
Studying the proportions о ving 
Broups giving organized acts invo 


id 
о 
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content with affective loading in terms 
of dysphoric elaborations (frighten- 
Ing, threatening, gruesome, strange, 
weird qualifications and themes of 
disease, coldness, barrenness, damage, 
disintegration, distortion, destruction, 
depression and death) and euphoric 
Дао oe (light, апу, happy, idyl- 
"em ]ualifications) , no differences ap- 
саг, We note that comparatively few 
patients in the two groups show 
themes or qualifications suggestive of 
барноро feeling, tone, or mood. 
ab te d each group, however, 41% 
па мире ери and 25% of the 
ite ае show dysphoric elaborations 
m" dos organizational acts. This may 
appear 1a enu blots themselves which 
tions or © induce more dysphoric reac- 
thinkin a may be characteristic of the 
thems E and the mood of the patients 
selves, 

њен. рр нр category is 
involy ed to aggressive activity which 
terial €s violation of tissue or ma- 
tis a the result of such violation. 
p ede adi that 45.7% of the schizo- 
Patience and 20% of the neurotic 
chistic мА give two or more sado-maso- 
organia 1emes or elaborations in their 
Mor ational acts. Thus significantly 
dulge ; the schizophrenic patients 1n- 
Volves 1, a kind of thinking which in- 
sault ao ence, destructiveness or as- 
Sonal 9ш тоге ехргеѕѕ ideas of m 
Ment. amage, mutilation and punish- 
| Abstr: 
Попај 
Par; 


actions occurring in organiza- 
tal acts are rare. Yet 25.7% of the 
ни schizophrenic patients 8176 
to 5 De abstractions as compare 
with, æ Of the neurotics. Compared 
schizo ans tus then, the paranoii 
торте еп tend to express more 
form v6 Phenomena in symbolic 
negativi show more regression and 
ically pou, inferences we make clin- 
У for the use of abstractions. 
firm pothesis 13 is partially con- 
Patient More paranoid schizophrenic 
Ред = than neurotics show fabu- 
ts .Ontent in their organizationa 
^ reflecting body, sexual and/or 
sexual preoccupations, suspic 
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iousness, and sado-masochistic orienta- 
tion. No differences are noted be- 
tween the groups for the general cate- 
gories of aggressiveness, dysphoric and 

euphoric themes or elaborations. 
The study of the extent of “огаег- 
ing" involved in the organizational 
acts reveals no differences between 
the groups. "Ordering" refers to at- 
tempts at explanation and rationali- 
zation of the concept given by an in- 
dividual in terms of a) arts, sciences, 
cultures, disciplines, b) personal ex- 
periences in the past, current personal 
experiences, (dreams, movies, T.V. 
books) and references to the immedi- 
ate environment, and c) self references 
which include self depreciation, self 
analysis and unique self references 
(self in direct reference to the blot 
or to some aspect of the concept). 
We might anticipate that the think- 
ing of the paranoid schizophrenic in 
contrast to that of the neurotic would 
be influenced more by his own per- 
sonal and peculiar life-pattern and 
that this would be reflected in his ref- 
erences to his past, his present en- 
vironment or current experiences. 
This is not borne out in the “order- 
ing" as defined here. Again, unique 
self references are frequently ascribed 
to paranoid schizophrenics. In the 
present study, only seven patients give 
unique self references in their organi- 
zational acts as compared to four 
neurotics. Thus Hypothesis 14 is not 
confirmed. More paranoid schizo- 
hrenics do not incorporate in their 
organized acts references to their past 
or to their present, nor do they re- 
fer more to current personal experi- 
ences. Few of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics give unique self references. 
When the data on organizational 
acts are studied for such "negative 
features as minus alternatives, con- 
fabulations, peculiar responses, autis- 
cretization, contamina- 


tic logic, con 1 піт 
поп elliptical expressions, fluidity, 
reference relationships, inappropriate 


specificity, transpositions and incoher- 

pam many of the items occur so in- 
s 

frequently that they cannot be sub. 
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jected to statistical treatment. Signifi- 
cant differences between the groups 
are observed however in the use of 
autistic logic, contaminations, minus 
alternatives, the seeing of figures and 
objects in peculiar positions and per- 
severation of highly personalized 
themes, а higher proportion of the 
paranoid schizophrenics showing these 
features compared with the neurotics. 
When overall bizarreness as defined 
by Phillips et al. (1953) is consid- 
ered, 85.7% of the paranoid schizo. 
phrenics show bizarreness of some 
kind in their organizational acts as 
compared to 17.197, of the neurotics, 
Thus more paranoid schizophrenics 
try to rationalize their responses by 
giving "logical" reasons which are 
far-fetched and illogical, 
evidences of confused 
ated thinking, more stick rigidly to 
their ideas, and more 


bizarreness in their mental procedure 


: а acts which 
point to extreme impairment of real- 


disorganization of 
thinking, confirming Hypothesis 15. 
When peculiar styles in re 
the blots (emphasis on symmetry 
asymmetry, “twoness,” Midline, pro. 
Jections, indentations, inside areas, in- 
cidental areas, Manipulation of 
areas) , in communicating (confusion, 
demur, Meticulousness, repudiation 
of response, one response per card, 
etc.) are studied, no significant differ- 
ences are noted between the groups, In 
studying certain peculiarities of lan- 
guage, however, significantly 
paranoid schizophrenics than neurot. 
ics use academic and Pseudo-intellec. 
tual language, Overprecise, stiff and 
stilted language and redundancy, and 
in general more paranoid schizo- 
phrenics show one or more peculiari- 
ties of language usage. Hypothesis 16 
is therefore partially confirmed, More 
of the paranoid schizophrenics than 
neurotics show “negative” character- 
istics in vocabulary and choice of 


acting to 
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language. No difference appears how- 
ever in those aspects of the style in 
reacting to the blots or in communi- 
cating responses selected. for study. 


SuMMARY 


The records of 35 male е 
schizophrenic patients апа 35 mae 
neurotics of approximately the san 
chronological age and 1.Q. were “ин 
yzed to study the nature and qua | 
of their perceptual and — 
processes and to determine the exter ' 
to which the Rorschach рана 
pattern can discriminate waren 
them. The records selected mag op 
a specified range of responses, 2 M 
30. Various sub-categories of ee 
8anizational response were поене 
10 represent qualitative differe! r- 
tions of the organizing BORA а 
ganizational patterns were analy i 
terms of their quality and distr a 
tion, their presence or absence 04 
record, and in terms of specific then ~ 
fabulized content, stylistic features in 
the responses, and peculiarities , 
choice of vocabulary and language. on- 
Rorschach data were analyzed by n 
parametric methods. 

The general hypothesis 
vanced that ће paranoid 
phrenic Бтопр showing severe 
disorders reveals qualitatively han à 
ent organizational patterns hese 
8roup of neurotics without sis WaS 
symptoms. The general hypothesi oid 
confirmed. More of the P organi- 
schizophrenic patients showed xd im- 
zational patterns. reflecting M 
Pairment and disturbance in al ma- 
encing the ambiguous percept 
terial of the Rorschach. 


was ad- 

schizo- 
thought 
differ- 


per 


«c 
aş whic 
Of the 16 specific hypotheses, ог 
were formulated in terms 0 re cone 


Sanizational patterns, 11 ete 

Tmed. In contrast to the, | schizo 
Broup, more of the paranoi¢ 
Phrenic patients showed 

more organizational qu spro 

ing poor form (g—) arid Saip 
ate and unrealistic relationships 
comb), (Hypothesis 1), 

2. more infrequent, unrea 


5 pri- 


listic, and 
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uniquely organized concepts reflecting 
a high degree of personal saturation 
in thinking and considerable peculiar 
and bizarre thinking (g O—, g— O0- 
Ta аи g ?,O g—) , Hypotheses 2, 
3. more proneness to organize de- 
tail areas and space areas, with im- 
paired form level (D g—, D+S(S) g, 
Dr E—, Dr+s (s) g), (Hypothesis 3), 
4. thinking involving imaginative 
and fantasy activity out of touch with 
reality (М g—), (Hypothesis 4), 
. 9. breakdown and irrealistic think- 
mg when handling impulse life and 
When trying to withstand stress and 
ниди (ЕМ g—), (Hypothesis 
Н 5. more organizational activity in 
wol m of constrictive or rigid con- 
ol (Е crude g and Е Primary g), 
(Hypothesis 6), 
"en more tendency to infuse organ- 
ational acts with chaotic emotions 
~ СЕ 8) and with diffuse, primi- 
priat perhaps arbitrary and inappro- 
ate emotions (Crude С g), (Hy- 
Pothesis 8), 
inca „more organized responses show- 
tuis med, irrealistic and. imma- 
меду ing and lack of consol зва 
gy. nem (95 опет (Hypothesis 
lies more organizational. acts тез 
and ng a lower order of integrative 
пс combinatory thinking and incon- 
еня and inappropriate relation- 
перо, Suggesting delusional develop- 
ts (g— О— comb), (Hypothesis 


ml "negative" stylistic features of 
such Q'Banizational acts themselves 
min as contaminations, autistic logie, 
к Us alternative, perseveration о 
-CTSOnalized themes, objects іп pecu- 
м Positions апа іп general more 
“arreness (Hypothesis 15), 
ua T tee other hypotheses are par- 
noi 7 substantiated. More of the para- 
A =: schizophrenic group in contrast 
ле neurotic show А 
ti à tendency to infuse organiza- 
„Onal acts with feelings of tenseness 
and conflict (m g), (Hypothesis 7), 
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2. evidence of fabulized content in 
organizational acts reflecting body, 
sexual and/or homosexual preoccupa- 
tions, morbidity, and sado-masochistic 
orientation (Hypothesis 13) , 

3. peculiarities in choice of vocab- 
ulary and language (Hypothesis 16), 

The present data do not substanti- 
ate the hypotheses made which an- 
ticipate that more of the paranoid 
schizophrenic group would show: 

l. the kind of anxiety reflected by 
the general shading category, although 
a trend is noted for more organiza- 
tional acts involving texture to ap- 
pear suggesting the expression of 
more anxious feelings stemming from 
erotic needs (Hypothesis 7) , 

2. less adaptability to thinking of 
the group as evidenced by the Ror- 
schach P (Hypothesis 10) , 

3. personal and self references in 
conjunction with the organizational 
acts (Hypothesis 14). 

The present study suggests that cer- 
tain organizational patterns are су 
pecially characteristic of the paranoid 
schizophrenic group in contrast to the 
neurotic and hence may be associated 
with paranoid schizophrenic condi- 
tions rather than neurotic. These pat- 
terns include especially g— and g— 
combinations projected into normal 
and rare areas, including space areas, 
utilizing M, FM, m, F crude, and 
CF--C determinants, personally sat- 
urated content reflecting body, sexual 
and homosexual preoccupations, mor- 
bidity, and sado-masochistic trends, 
and showing negative stylistic features 
as contamination, peculiar position, 
minus alternatives, perseveration of 
personalized themes and bizarreness 
and peculiarities in language and 
choice of words. Further, a low p^ 
organization plus score is Associated 
more with the paranoid schizophrenic 
picture. А 

If delusional thinking is viewed as 
false beliefs peculiarly out of keep- 
ing with the external stimulus and 
beyond the bounds of reality, beliefs 
which are based on misinterpretation 
and unjustified inferences, the g O— 
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and the g— 0- comb patterns with 
unique, peculiar or bizarre content or 
with content showing a high degree 
of personal saturation may reflect such 
delusional thinking. If such patterns 
perseverate in a record, they may well 
suggest systematized delusions. 

If we were to attempt an inter- 
pretation of the present results ob- 
tained with the Rorschach organiza- 
tional patterns utilizing the interpre- 
tive hypotheses that are applied clin- 
ically, they would suggest that the 
thinking of the paranoid schizophren- 
ics compared with that of the neurot- 
ics shows more breakdown in ego 
functioning. While the paranoid schiz- 
ophrenics are capable of considerable 
differentiated and integrated think. 
ing, it is characterized more by im- 
paired reality testing, looseness in the 
associational processes, unsteadiness, 
lack of control, immaturity, autism 
and regression. The paranoid schizo- 
phrenics show a proneness for more 
detailed analysis of situations with 
frequent emphasis on and distortion 
of the tiny, minute, and irrelev. 
pects and even with | 
tion of the usual and obvious aspects. 
They likewise tend to see inappropri- 
ate and unrealistic relationships which 
often result in illogical and absurd 
interpretations and delusional devel. 
opments. Further, their thinking tends 
to be influenced and disrupted more 
by their impulses, by their inability 
to withstand frustration and stress. b 
chaotic emotions and by anxious feel. 
ings, many of which seem to stem 
from erotic needs, Their thought con- 
tent shows a high degree of personal 
saturation, with considerable morbid- 
ity, body and sex preoccupation, sado- 
masochistic ideas, and strong homo. 
sexual tendencies which strive for ex- 
pression in consciousness and in real- 
ity. In expressing their thoughts, they 
are prone to show peculiarities in 

choice of vocabulary and language. 


ant as- 
requent distor- 


CoNcLusioNs 


It is concluded that the Rorschach 
Method may be an important aid in 
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analyzing the nature of the thought 
processes and in detecting thought 
disturbances and delusional states in 
paranoid schizophrenic and neurotic 
patients. The organizational pattern 
studied in terms of its quantitative 
and qualitative features, and in terms 
of thematic analysis and mode of ver- 
balization reveals much about how 
the patient organizes Rorschach real- 
ity, what he sees in it, and the extent 
of impairment in the cognitive proc- 
esses involved in reacting to reality. 
Since qualitatively different organiz 
tional patterns appear in the para- 
noid schizophrenic group known to 
show thought disturbances in arcas 
other than the Rorschach situation, 
it may be hypothesized that the kind 
of organizational ability sampled by 
the Rorschach performance may well 
extend to areas other than the Ror- 
Schach and that the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patient will organize his 
thinking and his activity in similar 
fashion and show similar impairment 
in his cognitive functioning in gen- 
eral. We could extend this general- 
ization further and say that the Ror- 
schach performance may well reflect 
the nature of his general function- 
ing and personality integration. 

Present results also demonstrate 
that mental disturbance and ето 
tional conditions influence the organ! 
vational pattern. The organization’ 
pattern therefore cannot and shoul 
not be interpreted in isolation. It must 
€ evaluated in terms of other aspects 
of the Rorschach record, including 
content analysis and qualitative fea. 
‘ures not included in the more forma 
Rorschach Scoring, 


Finally, it 15 demonstrated by en 
ent results that the scheme of weigh 4 
118 organization in terms of the qua - 
1ty of the forms and of the € 
5 1р5 seen, is of greater value E 
acterizing the cognitive functioning У 
Broups of different levels of рафојору 
than the procedure of employing t? 
mere sum of the organizing acts. d- 

From the point of view of arr 
ology, the present study confirms t 
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conclusions of Hamlin (1954) that 
When Rorschach patterns are quali- 
tatively evaluated in small but global 
sontes ts, they may be proven valid 
and useful as diagnostic aids in differ- 
ential diagnosis. 
И The present study is a group study 
am, Hur dilferences reported. group 
dividual ј For application to the in- 
Viswed а 4 these results must be 
tested XE haps which must be 
иа У ified. through further 
strates p research. The study demon- 
ноте however, that the organiza- 
ih e чај, n, if studied qualitatively 
епа of formal Rorschach scores, 
of mis ^ analys „апа stylistic features 
Wile is highly effective in 
ihren iating a paranoid. schizo- 
> group from a neurotic group. 
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A Study of the Metaphor’ 
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(195) Luo article the writer 
it A presented evidence indicating 
related io HOY ement is significantly 
tine. In aea attitudes towards 
pliers Sys ee study a scale of meta- 
ple ns employed i order to sam- 
is Erde ves Гће present study 
the meta ies | with the extension of 
urement P | teclinique for the meas- 
of a eng Hi и formulations 
ameters e Sed macroscopic life par- 
phor сиђе tas study the time meta- 
Combined. with slight revisions was 
Scales, nan yun five new metaphor 
science ^l те y, those dealing with con- 
image . death, success, love, and self 
A е nn be said concerning 
attitude. зич scale as a measure of 
esting cros sch (1958) in a very intcr 
las Shaws -cultural study of language 
тега рој fh tendency for similar 
ly dispar; нагорна to occur in wide- 
Mg that : e linguistic groups. suggest- 
Pressed а attitudes may be ex- 
Varying ¢ у similar devices 1n many 
Aphorical tures, Other studies of met- 
choanaly ane have occurred in ру 
a Neos ЋЕ literature. Here frequent 
ЈЕ thot; + iive been made to two kinds 
Mas, Рс Processes, namely, the pri- 
Mary NEM the secondary. The prr 
tially оа processes govern essen- 
constructi mechanism of the dream 
Chologic. ai and some types of psy 
tasy oo ly primitive conscious fan- 
"Y such as found in schizophrenia. 
th are 
Teali, the 
Ded are directed 
ion the effective coping with the 
oe Each of these has its dis- 
» logical structure. The sec 
thought processes are in the 
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main dominated by a so-called Aris 
totelian logic while the primary 
thought processes are ruled by a paleo- 
logic (Von Domarus, 1946). The dis- 
tinction between these two logic 
tems is best understood by consider- 
ing the problem of logical equiva- 
lents. In. the Aristotelian system, as 
the classical syllogism illustrates, two 
objects may be considered equivalent 
only when they are substantively 
identical. Thus, to prove that. Socra- 
tes is mortal, one must first assert that 
he is a man and that all men are тог 
tal. In the paleological system, how- 
ever, there is no requirement for sub- 
stantive identity. Here things are ren- 
dered identical by virtue of their pos- 
sessing certain salient attributes in 
common. Their substantive categories 
may be profoundly different. It will 
be readily seen that the second sys- 
tem of log is that which dictates the 
appropriateness of dream symbolism. 
Here the common attribute may be 
configurational similarity, similarity 
of use or function, similarity of occur- 
rence in time or place, etc. 

In terms of this analysis, the meta- 
phor as à literary and poetic device 
bears а striking resemblance to dream 
symbolism. The appropriateness and 
effectivenes of the metaphor lies pri- 
marily in ! capacity to equate two 
widely divergent objects or situations 
by virtue of a common attribute. The 
skill of the poet, in short, so far as the 
metaphor contributes to his literarv 
excellence, lies in his capacity to rec 
ognize this principle of equivalence. 

"In framing а scries of metaphor 
scales, the writer desired to obtain a 
measurement of deep-lying attitudes 
which frequently escape conscious ex- 
pression. This technique has deliber- 
ately encouraged the subject to sur- 
render his normal intellectual con- 
trols and base his responses essentially 
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upon the principle of paleological ap- 
propriateness since he was instructed 
to evaluate the metaphors for their 
"poetical" appropriateness. This has 
permitted the measurement of certain 
attitudes difficult to elicit by any or- 
dinary interviewing techniques. In 
earlier stages of experimentation, sub- 
jects were interrogated concerning 
their conceptions of time. Almost in- 
variably they referred to principles of 
physics, either formal or implicit. The 
same experience was encountered in 
discussing attitudes toward death. 
Thus, the writer believes that the 
metaphor scale in which the individu- 
al is urged to adopt a “poetical atti- 
tude” circumvents a great many of 
the formal intellectualized concep- 
tions of the individual. 
It cannot be claimed that any par- 
ticular logic dictated the selection of 
the six variables examined in this 
study, save that each of them repre- 
sents an area of life experience which 
is phenomenologically central to a 
person's awareness. Of the Six scales, 
four, namely those for Success, time, 
death, and conscience, have been pre- 
tested and brought to a reasonabl 
final form. The scales for love and self 
Image, on the other hand, had not 
been pre-tested and were essentially 


provisional and untried. Both of 
these are currently undergoing further 
revisions. 


METHOD 


The several metaphor sc; 
sidered in this study were constructed 
in the following manner. A provision- 
al collection of metaphors descriptive 
of the concept in question were first 
assembled from a variety of sources, 
including standard quotation refer- 
ences such as Bartlett's (1955) as well 
as figures drawn elsewhere from estab- 
lished literature. To these were added 
a number of the writer's invention 
and those contributed by friends and 
acquaintances. In the case of the four 
pre-tested scales, the metaphors were 
submitted to a group of approximate- 
ly 40 student subjects with the request 


ales con- 
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that they designate their poetical ap- 
propriateness on a seven-point scale. 
Thereafter eliminations were made to 
exclude figures preponderantly judged 
as especially appropriate or inappro- 
priate as well as those which were es- 
sentially tautological. Thus, the final 
25 metaphors were selected for each 
of these scales. As noted above, the 
scales for love and self image had not 
been so pre-tested and were .con- 
structed on a simple a priori basis. 1t 
should be borne in mind that the ob- 
ject of these scales is to incorporate 
"controversial" images, e.g. images 
concerning which particular individ- 
uals might hold divergent evaluations. 
Thus, these metaphors were not s€- 
lected for their poetical merit but 
rather for their capacity to discrim- 
inate attitudinal differences between 
subjects. 


The subjects employed in this ex- 
periment consisted of 136 undergradu- 
ate women and 87 undergraduate men 
enrolled at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. They were presented 
the metaphor scales with the follow- 
ing instructions: 

Below are a number of images which 
might be employed by a poet or writer Е 
symbolize the idea of (conscience) . Read 
them over carefully and then rate them 
for their capacity to evoke for you ап 
cffective image of the nature 9 
(conscience) , 

They were then asked to rate the 25 
metaphors on a seven-point scale, as- 
signing one to the first category, three 
to the second, five to the third, seven 
to the fourth, five to the fifth, three 
to the sixth, and one to the seventh 
or least preferred category. A form 
Was provided for the recording ° 
these judgments. 


RESULTS 


The first step in the analysis COT 
sisted of the calculation of the means 
and standard deviations of each 9 
the scales as shown in Table I. Неге 
the number “7” was assigned to the 
most preferred category and the num 
ber “1” to the least preferred. "There 
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пуну на the mean numerically, 
ве appropriate the image in 
]uesuon in the judgment of the re- 
spondents, 

AS " seen that most of the 
dis a ae fairly close to the mid- 
deviation | гез while the standard 
"— 9 all items is fairly sub- 
ace == 1.00 in all but 16 
images p it is clear that the 

sponses e s quite varying re- 

XE i ifferent subjects. It is also 

differen im that, in the main, sex 

T] ces are not striking. 

Gent ae stage of the analysis con- 
ation Маи сјај Une sumai 
Iere ches p [or each of the six scales. 

spondents "ee from the female re 

they mei. one were employed since 
lomoger 5 tuted the largest sample 
leri ne. Y with respect to Sex 

Were der ak first. factor loadings 

to the + ned for each item according 

ents ee Principle Compon- 
tracted ET . Further factors were ex- 

e: Fike: E will not be reported ћеге. 
devise s : А loadings were used to 
aphor aaa ing method for each met- 
arpest пи 2 in order to identify the 
also to in Bie source of variance, and 
coring sure maximum reliability 1n 

, Table 

?IBhifican 

More [ 


Il shows the items yielding 
t factor loadings, i.e. -39 or 
је ear a n of the six scales. It will 
4 high q at the six first factors show 

61 degree of logical consistency. 


T 
ABLE " , 
= (Items Yielding First Factor 
adings Exceeding .35 on SIX 
Metaphor Scales 


6 Love 
) 
lg а pink p] а | 
ie à паж anet inhabited by two +.67 
15 Violins a to paradise 4-.56 
g а dai and golden trumpets +59 
15 bubbla coe of sweets -.50 
У Hus i in champagne +46 
e and joyful eyes 4-42 
| У 
- ЊЕ 5. 
= 0 ry ss 
) dyi I tersweet. drink 0 
а аа 41 
3 Snak , М аы 
2 ch € on a velvet cushion === 
2 ап ining sea — 49 
1 praised spear — 46 
48 


t ous 
‘Ber in а cage == 


Self Image 


humming tcakettle 
shaft of light 
splashing fountain 
bird rising in flight 
burning candle 
vs. 
waterworn pebble 
beetle in a sandpit 
withered rose 
sunken boat 
trapped moth 


Time 


a 


speeding train 
galloping horseman 
fleeing thief 
fast-moving shuttle 
whirligig 

vs. 


road leading over a hill 


massive glacier 


drifting clouds 
a quiet motionless ocean 


a 


vast expanse of sky 


Death 


satanic wrestler 
crumbling tower 
grinning butcher 


hangman with bloody hands 


toppled house of ca 
Vs. 


an infinite ocean 
a compassionate mother 
an understanding doctor 


Conscience 
an accurate compass 


a 


secure fortress 
pillar of a temple 
treasured book 
just judge 
hidden lamp 
harbour buoy 
secret map 

vs. 
strait-jacket 
whipping post 


an entoiling net 
a threatening father 


a 


hampering burden 


Success 


a 


As 
= 


radiant fountain 
sun-lit banner 
golden crown 
shining sword 
ladder to the sky 
bright jewel 
noble ship 
triumphant song 
VS. 
house of cards 
den of snakes 
lonely eminence 
wasting disease 


rds 
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Thus, the first factor for Time dis- 
tinguishes essentially between dy- 
namic directional images as opposed 
to passive oceanic images, for Death 
between images involving destruc- 
tive or sadistic forces vs. those of a 
comforting and consoling nature. Suc- 
cess is divided sharply into images of 
a joyous and victorious character as 
opposed to those of a cynical ог 
ephemeral quality. Images descriptive 
of Conscience are divided into those 
emphasizing support and wisdom as 
opposed to those describing a con- 
Science as ego-alien, tormenting or 
constricting. Love gives us a clear sep- 
aration between joyous and agoni;- 
ing metaphors. Finally, the scale for 
Self Image yields a first factor distin- 
guishing energetic and ascendant from 
desurgent and melancholic images. 
The final stage of our statistical 
analysis consisted in the calculation 
for each individual of a single score 
for each metaphor scale. This was 
achieved by subtracting the sum of 
ratings assigned items with significant 
negative loadings from the sum of the 
ratings assigned items with significant 
positive loadings for each 
These scores were in turn intercorre- 
lated for all 136 female subjects to 
yield the following matrix (Table 
LI). It will be seen that the scale for 
Love correlates significantly with that 
for Self Image, Conscience, and Suc- 
cess, Time yields only a negative cor- 
relation with Death, Significant at the 
Yo level, and a smaller ne 
relation with Succ 
correlations 
level, 


subject. 


Bative cor- 
ss. Death yields two 
significant at the 594, 
namely а negative correlation 
with Time and a positive 
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with Conscience. The scale for Con- 
science yields highly significant posi 
tive correlations with both Love anc 
Self Image and a positive сој i 
at the 5% level with Death. Finally; 
Success is positively correlated signi E 
cantly with both Love and Self Image. 
It will be seen from the above that the 
most significant intercorrelations er 
tablish a cluster relating Sell Image, 
Conscience, Success and Love. Here 
all intercorrelations save one greatly 
exceed the 1% level of confidence. 


Discussion 

Probably the significance of this 
study lies primarily in setting forth 3 
new device, semi-projective in char 
acter, for the evaluation ol зийан 
dealing with macroscopic aspects O 
life orientation. It is to be noted, to 
ever, that a central complex synes 
quite clearly revealed associating Pahi 
tive and buoyant self-acceptance м1 4 
images of a benign conscience, a Jor 
ous and victorious success, and a "d 
portive conscience. Most psychologists 
would agree that this represents а 8€ n 
eral quality of effective and се : 
life attitude, The converse, патеју : a 
association of desurgent sell ima 
with Punitive conscience, авер. 
love and cynical images ol pe 
would characterize а generally ME 
rotic or disturbed character structure 
‘There does emerge, however, а Sr. 
tion which cannot as yet be answer 1 
It may be d at the contrast betwee! 
these four scales rests upon а lee е 
propensity to prefer joyous Js а 
posed to disturbing and distraug 
poetic images, Still, we would propos 


MERE зге are 

correlation at least tentatively, that there # 

TABLE 111—Intercorrelations Between First Factor Scores 
for Six Metaphor Scales 
Self Image Time Death Conscience Success 

Love +43 4.07 07 5 55 
Self Image 00 Tu 3 и: EU 
Time —19 — 08 d2 
Death 4.17 00 
Conscience +18 
5% level = .17 
1%, level = 22 
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meaningful intercorrelations between 
attitudes towards these four life para- 
meters. 

l The remaining two scales, namely 
tee For lime and Death, do not ol- 
osi extensive and confident 
ient сева Still we may note that 
es E lee iia connection relat- 
um ле sense of time to images 
не T1 its i malevolent апа sadistic 
RU us particular complex has had 
ар e em expression, for ex- 
in Pen is sonnets of Shakespeare, 
Weder ern as the "grim reaper” 15 
of ine a the precipitous flight 
Phe Ы further suggestive positive 
of n relates supportive images 
dean ence to comforting images о! 


SUMMARY 


scaler Construction of six metaphor 
засек ба ing with time, love, death, 
reporte oo and self image 15 
tered с ски scales were adminis- 
ће thea 36 women and 87 men and 

сасћ rt and standard deviations for 
In the. were reported for all items. 
е main, differences between the 
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responses of the two sexes меге insig- 
nificant. A factor analysis was under- 
taken Гог each scale to identify the 
first factor for purposes of scoring. 
The resulting scores were intercorre- 
lated for the sample of women re- 
spondents and showed a highly signifi- 
cant intercorrelation between the 
scales for love, conscience, sell image, 
and success. The scales for time and 
death yielded less significant but sug- 
gestive relations to each other and to 
some of the remaining scales. 
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Preferences for Styles of Abstract Art and 
Their Personality Correlates! 


ROBERT Н. KNAPP AND SAMUEL GREEN 
Wesleyan University 


The experiment reported in this 
article is one of several dealing with 
the relation between aesthetic prefer- 
ence and aspects of temperament and 
motivation (Green & Knapp, 1959; 
Knapp, 1958, 1959). The principle 
hypothesis guiding the design of 
this research has been that aesthetic 
preference, in company with fantasy, 
humor, magical practices and religion, 
constitutes one of the main avenues 
for evaluating certain central and fre- 
quently unconscious commitments of 
the personality. This proposition de- 
rives from the conviction that aesthe- 
tic preference constitutes an intimate 
revelation of the individuality of the 
subject, is determined largely by af- 
fective and frequently unconscious 
processes, and is relatively free from 
rational constraint. 

In earlier studies of the 
of aesthetic preference 
ality variables the 
administration of the Knapp Tartan 
Test was reported (Knapp, 1958) , 
This test, consisting of 30 lithographic 
reproductions of Scottish tartan de- 
signs revealed a number of significant 
relations with independent person- 
ality measures. However, the tartan 
designs possess some obvious limita- 
tions, the most noteworthy being the 
absence of curvilinear and assymetri- 
cal features. That these properties, 
particularly the second, are significant 
dimensions of aesthetic taste, has been 
demonstrated by Barron & Welsh 
(1952). Accordingly, in the present 
study we have sought and employed 
а variety of stimuli designed to cor- 
rect the limitations of the Tartan 
Test, namely Kodachrome reproduc- 
tions of modern abstract paintings of 


correlates 
and person- 
Construction and 


' This study was supported by Grant 3: M2178 


from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 


acknowledged distinction. ‘These ME 
corporate a substantially wider variety 
of stimulus variables than do the tar- 
tans at the same time that they offer 
higher level of aesthetic sophistication. 
But like the tartans, they do not 1n- 
corporate any manifest representation- 
al features and are, therefore, unen- 
cumbered by clear object pesos. quium 
A feature of the present study apar 
from its contribution to the analysis 
of personality differences and aesthetic 
preference lies in the analysis b 
schools and varieties of modern а à 
stract painting. As a cultural phenotr 
€non, modern abstract painting um 
significant movement in contem pora 
ry American culture. As we shall poi 
ently see, however, it contains yuli 
it a substantial variety of identifia = 
styles which argue for a greater ig 
gencity than is commonly assumed. jr- 
any event, one of the significant STA 
tues of employing this type of mes a 
lies in the “high seriousness’ ' W for 
which this art may be presented 
consideration and appraisal. 


METHOD 


The construction of the Abstract 
Art Test was accomplished as tallow 
Initially approximately 100 Ро à 
chrome reproductions of specimens © 
abstract art were assembled from : 
variety of sources.? This group of lly 
Kodachrome slides was then caret 
reviewed by a panel of five to eer 
ate all paintings containing any "ere: 
fest representational features. Th tul- 
after, 80 slides were ranked by 100 p 
dents on a seven-point scale. rhe to 
sults of this procedure enabled us 
2 We are indebted to the Museum of Moder 

Art, Sandak, Inc, the Philadelphia 

Museum, Alfred Maier, and the colle ova 

of the Davison Art Center, Wesle 

University, 


jou 
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eliminate paintings which were uni- 
tortay favored or disfavored. Final se- 
e. d of the 40 paintings employed 
i accomplished by a panel of five 
petias s to sclect paintings yielding 
elitr variability in judgments and 
| hinating those of clearly similar 
гаць. 1 hus, a test was evolved con- 
aa E OF 40 Kodachrome slides of 
ybproximately equal general popu- 
бој аи Ен stylistic variety, and 
differ, variability in their appeal for 
ings i üt persons. A list of these paint- 
> 15 given in Table I. 

‘ire = test as it was finally established 
then administered to a group of 
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120 undergraduate male students. 
They were given the following instuc- 
tions: 

"You will presently be shown 40 slides 
of modern abstract paintings. Consider 
them carefully and note their range, variety, 
and appeal to you personally. Thereafter we 
will show them to you again and ask you to 
rate each painting on a seven-point scale 
in terms of its artistic appeal to you person- 
ally. A ranking of "1" means you like the 
painting very much, and a ranking of "7" 
that you dislike it very much. Try to dis- 
tribute your judgments over all the seven 
points of the scale. Remember, this is not 
a test of how well you like abstract art 
generally, but rather of your relative 
preference for these paintings." 


Taste I-Means and . 
Standard Deviations of Preference Rankings for 


Paintings Employed in the 


No. A rtist 


Abstract Art Test 
Means S.D. 


L sns Title 
$ qe co Doni Kabara 18231 
3 lines Brooks ackson (1950. 6 

4 Babaldella Afro h ra pires] 1957 1.8327 
5 polls Schanker Circle Image 1.8050 
6 SUID Donati Toledano (1954 5 
7 prem DeKooning E 1.6169 
8 wet Mondrian 1.9351 
9 NG Пу Kandinsky 1.7160 
10 James Brooks Composition 1.6992 
lp jean’ Hoffman The Wind (1942) А M 243 
19 ну! Miro Thirteenth Ladder Brushes Against the Heavens 8645 
13 ide Solomon ‘Thicket II (1958) 1.5587 
l4 “Пу Kandinsky — Yellow Surroundings 11897 
Бору 5 Schanker Number 12 1.5838 
16 {et Mondrian Composition in red, yellow and blue (1936-43) 16813 
7 Paul Koa gan Ireland (1958) ERE 
18 lee den Settlement ae 


loti Scialo; 
19 Biala cialoja 
20 н; 


."ns Hoffman 

59 Jackson Pollock 

93 Tun Ferren 

24 „p Codore Stamos 

55 aie Morris 

26 varner 

27 У Пет DeKooning 

58 о папа Leger 

29 *8aldella Afro 

30 cally Kandinsky 

31 P cholas Carone 

pili Guston 

33 we Mondrian 

1 smily Kandinsky 

35 x ns Hoffman 

36 yCkson Pollock 

37 vay Hoffman 

38 park Toby 

39 elion : 

4 Tadley 7 i 
) Tartine Tomlin 


Un! Altra Estate 
Untitled (1956) 
Untitled (1957) 
Autmn Rhythm 
Western Landscape 
Screen Door 
Montauk (1957), 
Relational Paintin 
Black Friday ; 
Composition 191% 
ос о де топо (1957) ва 
Improvisation (1912) Guggen eim 
Sound of Blue Light (1957) 

Form 1955 2 (1920) 
Composition 2 20). - 
Combosition: Bright Circle (1927) 
The Ravine 
417 (Met 
Spring m Trip) (1940) 
Canticle (1954) 

Red Tensions 
Painting (1953) 
Composition (1936) 


g 2275 (1955) 


3.9706 
4.5392 
4.0196 
4.1569 


4.0980 
3.9118 
3.5196 
3.8137 
4.7843 
3.6078 


1.7753 


1.5444 
1.9875 
1.7682 
1.6476 
1.6245 
1.8140 
1.6357 
1.6049 
1.5129 
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On the first exposure the slides were 
shown for approximately 10 seconds 
each in order to establish a frame of 
reference. On the second exposure, 
during which the actual preference 
ratings were recorded, the paintings 
were exposed for approximately 20 
seconds each. 

In addition to a record of the aes- 
thetic preferences for each subject, it 
was possible to obtain scores on several 
standard personality tests, namely, the 
Allport-Vernon, Strong Vocational 
Inventory and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. For most 
of our subjects these tests had been 
administered within the past 18 
months, but for some the test scores 
were as old as three years. In the case 
of the Strong Vocational Inventory, 
factorial scores were obtained for the 
11 principle factors reported b 
Strong, while for the MMPI only the 
10 clinical scores were employed. 


RrsuLTS 

The first step in our statistical 
analysis consisted of the calculation of 
the means and standard deviations for 
сасћ painting as seen in Table I. The 
means all lie between 3.5 and 46 


Hd А 4 оп 
а seven-point scale, indicating that 
previous efforts to eliminate conspic- 


uously popular and unpopular paint- 
ings had been successful, The standard 
deviations range from 141 to 1.99, 
again indicating wide variability in the 
ratings assigned each painting by dif- 
ferent subjects. 

Next, an intercorrelation matrix 
between the 40 paintings was com. 
puted and then subjected to a princi- 
ple components factor analysis. Upon 
examination it was revealed that five 
factors yielded a particularly satisfac. 
tory factorial solution. Table П gives 
the rotated factor loadings for each 
painting on the five factors. Only five 
paintings failed to yield a factor load. 
ing of at least .40 on one of the five 
factors. The first factor, represented 
by eight pictures (#4, #14, #18, #19, 
#23, #26, #35 and #40) all with 
loadings exceeding +.40, is character- 
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ized by a predominance of the color 
black (several are achromatic black 
and white) , combined with an impul- 
sive, seemingly uncalculated technique 
characterized by slashing and in some 
instances dripping. The second factor 

is notably represented by five Ре 
ings, namely, #7, #15, #25, #32, anc 

#38. These are all paintings of теси- 
linear design done either by or after 

the style of the Dutch painter, Mon- 
drian. They are notable for ей 

seeming simplicity and use of Bley 
white and primary color. The thira 

factor yields six paintings with «i nd 
Sive positive loadings, namely, # a 
#13, #22, #27, #29, and #33. These 
are all characterized by a clean, Ber 
metrical style, though with rotund ane 
curvilinear features. Colors here p 
to be relatively unmodulated, and а 
structural forms rationalized, thong 
the general design is much more Со 
plex than in Factor II. A single dg 
Ing, #2, gives a significant ЕВ и 
loading on this factor, Factor IV g^ n 
highly significant negative loadings "m 

seven paintings, #17, #20, #21, a 
#31, #34, and #37. Here the common. 
characteristic is a sort of diffuse и 
chaotic design, without clear config" 

ational focus and with an almost n 
absence of geometric rationalizati e 
Factor V yields significant AEB ју 
loadings on nine paintings, ra ( 

#1, #2, #3, #5, #6, #9, #18, * 


» #2, -Acterizet 
and #28. These are all charac t ob- 
by massive configurations withou 


t й : ane 
vious geometric rationale style 
x >. И H sity O * 
embodying an impetuosity ић а 


comparable to Factor 1 but wap 
more bold and deliberate effec pifi- 
single painting, #8, yields a oe It 
cant positive loading on this fac trans 
15 characterized by a greenish 1 
lucence with a marked absence o 
configuration. 


y -an 
It will be seen that the factor а 


aly- 


iun 
Sis of this material has yielded p" 
usually striking and coherent И ant 
ture. Only two factors, namely Tacit 
V, show any suggestion of bi-po B pre 
and in these instances this is 1 P en 


. : / reo 
sented by a single painting. More 


8 MNcisjve, 
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TABLE H—Factor Loadings for 40 Pictures of the Abstract Art Test 
on Five Factors 


# Factor 1 Factor II 
5 +.178 —.085 
3 4.180 —.018 
1 : —.079 
5 +.239 
6° —.046 
7 =<=38 
H 4.797 
9 —.009 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 г 

15 АЈ 

15 s 009 

17 + 

18 

19 
20 
21 
90 
25 —.137 
24 


gene Magnitude of factor loadings is 
hese y quite high, suggesting that 
ave groupings are particularly 
Signific Only one painting yields a 
factor ant loading on more than one 
Corpor namely #18. This painting 1n- 
Ъас. 7415 the strong usage of the color 
Dold me with Factor I with the 
acteris nd massive configurations char- 
both a of Factor V. Its inclusion in 
Nery actors is, therefore, entirely 
tätioņn ^E With the factorial interpre- 


TI -— 
an Је next stage of our statistical 


ађан. : t 
Oka в Was devoted to the calculation 
elon От score for each subject, rep- 
Ing the sum of his preference 


Factor V 


Factor ПТ Factor IV 


—231 
—Al7 
—313 
.047 
—.083 
—.020 
115 
4101 
—018 
EN 077 
4.668 


4.219 
4.019 
— 435 
—.069 


ratings for the paintings characterizing 
each of our five factors? The five 
factor scores were then correlated 
with the subjects’ performance on the 
MMPI, the Strong Vocational Inven- 
tory (factor scores), and the Allport- 
Vernon scale. Table 11 gives the cor- 
relations between these test scores and 
the factor scores for the Abstract Art 
Test which exceed the 5% level of 
confidence. 

It will be observed that попе of 
these correlations is notably high, 
However, it should be noted in passing 


з For purposes of simplicty it Senda 
painting 2 was eliminated from Factor ITI 


and painting #8 from Factor V. 
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Abstract Art Style Preferences and Their Personality Correlates 


TABLE П1—Согтејанопз between Allport-Vernon, MMPI, and 
Strong Vocational Inventory Scores and the Five Factor 
Scores Derived from the Abstract Art Test 


Factor 1 
Allport-Vernon 
—23 Economic 
49 Aesthetic 
115 Political 
MMPI 
+19 Hysteria a 
+36  Masculinity-Femininity 
+20 Paranoia 
--23 Psychasthenia 
+20 Schizophrenia 
+20 Mania 
Strong 
+27 Artist, physician, psychologist, etc. 
+39 Musician, etc. 
—28 Accountant, purchasing agent, etc, 
Factor II 
Strong 
+21 Carpenter, Forest Service man, etc. 
—23 Lawyer, journalist, etc. 
Factor III 
Allport-Vernon 
—24 Aesthetic 
+18 Political 
MMPI 
—19 Hysteria 
—18 Mania 


that they represent minimal relation- 
ships for several reasons: (1) the cor- 


relations have not beeen corrected for 
attenuation; 


(2) they have not been 
corrected for coarseness of the ratin 


scale; (3) they are based on test scores 
which, in some cases, were obtained 
more than two years earlier; and (4) 
no attempt was made to normalize the 
ratings assigned for each subject in 
rating the 40 paintings. Nevertheless 
it should be noted in passing, that а 
total of 37 correlations out of 135, or 
28% attain the 5% level of signifi- 
cance, while 22, or 16%, attain the 1% 
level of confidence. ° 

It will be seen that Factor 1 bears a 
rather striking relation to all three of 
our personality tests. It yields signifi- 
cant positive correlations with aes. 
thetic interests as measured by the All- 
port-Vernon, six of the MMPI scales 
(the rest are positive though not sig- 
nificant), and the Strong factors as. 
sociated generally with the arts. Its 


Strong Е 
+18 Carpenter, Forest Service man, etc. 
—24 Musician, etc. у 
+28 Accountant, purchasing agent, etc. 
—19 Lawyer, journalist, etc. 
Factor IV 
Allport-Vernon 
—26 Economic 
+24 Aesthetic 
—28 Political 
Strong 
—12 Production manager, etc. 
+28 Musician, etc. 
—32 Accountant, purch. agent, etc. 
+25 Lawyer, journalist, etc. 
Factor V 
Allport-Vernon 
—26 Economic 
+32 Aesthetic 
MMPI 
+19 Masculinity-Femininity 
Strong 
—21 
29 


Production manager. ee 
Carpenter, Forest Service, ctc. 
+31 Musician 

—30 Accountant, purchas. agent, etc. 
+29 Lawyer, journalist, etc. 


striking relationship to a general los 
vation on the MMPI is particular'y 
noteworthy. Ла 
Factor П yields very little, indeed, 
save two correlations on the saoi 
Factor III, on the other hand, pe^ 
Sight significant correlations а 
Stands in rather sharp contrast 
Factor 1. Here bright colors ar! 
rationalized geometric designs ote- 
characteristic. It is probably also n the 
worthy that all correlations with nly 
MMPI scale are negative, though 1 of 
two reported attain the 5% leve 
confidence. :enifica 
Factor IV yields seven signifie 
correlations and, with respect (0 а 
рог -Мегпоп performance, ea 
similarity (о Factor I and a = Я 
larity to Factor III. It does Bot Fit 
however, as does Factor I, sign? ugh 
correlations on the MMPI, оре 
there are striking relations? 
between preference for this group as 
paintings and vocational intere 


and 


int 


у 
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Ка Le by the Strong, generally 
imilar to those reported for Factor 1. 
we M yields nine significant cor- 
lait» ves bears a general simi- 
A pl ‘actor І and Factor IV while 

l Factor D some general contrast to 
MMPI } and Factor Ill. On the 
ракети however, it yields no general 

1 of elevation. 

s ad probably worth noting in con- 
ihe fine ри discussion of results that 
Othe ne He identified here are not 
we NA nal. In reviewing these factors 
ties in phe ери some general similari- 
ality Ee correlation with person- 

_ tests, suggesting that Factors I, 
ne bs should be positively cor- 
correlated 1 each other and negatively 
similarly У ev Factors II and Ш. 
Positive" ‘actors П and III should be 

| Other s eem mem with each 
with а negatively intercorrelated 

l tation ds ary I, IV, and V. This expec- 

aminatio partially sustained by an ex- 

tween th not the intercorrelations be- 
able IV = tors scores given below in 

Positively ; actors I, IV, and V are all 

7 leval. ge ipe beyond the 
ields si dedos Lees and Factor V 
bel rgant negative correlations 
ver, Fa 1 Factors П and Ш. How- 

Significant S I and IV do not yield 

Actors T ерацуе correlations with 
ation p and III, and the intercorre- 

thoug} etween Factors П and Ш, 

8^ positive, is low. 


TI DiscussioN 

Sonali aesthetic as an avenue to per- 
првога o tation has been much 
Pparent ne reasons that are not 
п arises fr. is possible that this neg- 
ounde, pom the special biases of the 
Ору, у of modern “depth” psychol- 

Teud, who, though he touched 


Tante Iv | 
the т. па ари between 
ive Factor Scores of the 
| Abstract Art Test 


II I IV 
uo +03 +05 +19 
n 447 — 06 
W и 
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frequently upon aesthetic matters, 
never produced a major opus devoted 
to this subject as he did in the area of 
dreams, wit and humor, and religion. 
On several occasions where he is con- 
fronted with problems of the aesthe- 
tic, for example in his essay on Dos- 
toyevski, he raises the problem only to 
defer it. Again, in his discussion of 
Michelangelo's Moses, he devoted most 
of his attention to an intellectualized 
analysis of the artist's skill in convey- 
ing the motives represented in the 
figure. Finally, he confessed himself 
peculiarly insusceptible to the charms 
of music. In short, of the four main 
avenues to the study of unconscious 
motivation, he most neglects the arts. 

It is not the proper place here to 
propound a general theory of the 
aesthetic. That it is intimately tied to 
profoundly central motivations of the 
personality can hardly be denied, 
however. The craving for aesthetic 
satisfactions and the intense compul- 
sions of certain persons of aesthetic 
creativity is a widespread and institu- 
tionally entrenched tradition in 
almost all human cultures. Moreover, 
tradition has assigned to aesthetic 
taste a touchstone of individuality. It 
is our conviction that the study of 
aesthetic preferences olfers a most 
promising mode for the analysis both 
individual personalities from a 


of 
psychological point of view and of 
cultures from an anthropological 


point of view. 

As we have seen from our factorial 
five quite distinctive group- 
ings of painting have emerged with 
striking incisiveness. All, save possi- 
blv one, have shown interesting pat- 
terns of correlation with independent 
personality measures, confirming our 
expectation that aesthetic preference 
may prove a fruitful index of person- 
3 Beyond these five 


analysis, 


ality structure. є five 
groupings, there looms a major divi- 
our first, fourth, and 


sion between à 
fifth factors and the second and third. 


This general distinction is suggested 
both by the pattern of intercorrela- 
tions between the factors themselves, 
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and by the manner in which they are 
related to independent personality 
measures. The qualities which distin- 
guish these two larger groups appear 
to be ones of rational control and 
precision. Paintings characterizing our 
second and third factors show the clear 
influence of formal geometry while 
those saturated on the remaining 
factors are virtually devoid of any 
obvious deferment to this principle. 
The personality correlates of prefer- 
ence for the first style show a charac- 
teristic association with extravert voca- 
tional interests and an absence of 
neurotic qualities. The more extreme 
style of the first, fourth and fifth fac- 
tors with their repudiation of formal 
geometry and their chaotic Structure 
tend to be associated with vocational 
interests and values of 
character and with 
general neuroticism 
disturbance, 


an introversive 
some degree of 
and character 


Of course, unanswered here is the 
question of the Significance of prefer- 
ence for traditional representative art 
as Opposed to this newer genre. Such 
a study is now in 
general speculation n 
be undertaken concern 
significance of the rise 
as а mode of дец 
our time. If, as some 


The answer is 
t it may be tenta- 
at the rejection of 


) d as the subject of 
aesthetic cathection marks a deep in- 


troversive tendency in which the world 
of “inner promptings” 
the traditional extrovert orie 


it may indeed signify a р 


П Sigr reat turnin 
in American civiliz 


ation, a Watershed 


American values, finding expressi 
“success” ideal, the concer: 
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science and technology, the exaltation 
of productive and managerial attain- 
ments, and a strong emphasis upon 
extrovert achievement in favor OF за 
profound cathection of the ag ен 
the intraversive, and the “worlc 
denying”. 
SUMMARY 

After preliminary upon h 
test of aestehtic preference was суо ium 
employing 40 slides of modern £u. 
art. This test was administered to sho 
undergraduate male students vem; 
recorded their preferences on a — 
point scale. The ratings were ceed 
Intercorrelated and factor = 7 
yielding five distinctive factors. E: 
first was characterized by the Poy 
dominant use of black, the second + 
strict rectilinearity of ace ee 
the third by rationalized geomet i 
patterns, the fourth by атогрва и 
unrationalized structure, and the f се 
Ђу Боја chaotic massiveness. ames d 
for each of these five styles was m 
correlated with the Minnesota ur 
phasic Personality Inventory the 
Strong Vocational Inventory eig 
Allport-Vernon scales. А gumbe И 
significant relationships emerge бег. 
cating that patterns of aesthetic p! ntly 
ence for this material is significans 
related to established persona 
measures, 
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Duke University 


_ Systematic research in personality 
пере 7 the aged has largely 
The —— pes in ће area о! cognition. 
les iy x to 2 sess intellectual capaci- 
such ей. group has been reflected in 
tion ol i ts as Wee hsler's standardiza- 
e de WAIS (Doppelt and Wal- 
cused mt Other studies have fo- 
thinkin pon learning, retention, and 
ences Be and have evaluated differ- 
ülatje ween younger and aged pop- 

ns with respect to these intellec- 


tug i i 
P dimensions (Birren, 1959). 
Р: ъ qe 1 i 
the same time, even apart [rom 


le Important 


"s conceptual issues 
raised, the l 


press for planned rehabili- 


tatic b М 
ће E апа therapeutic programs Гог 
Sina make necessary assessment of 

Onal as well as of intellectual re- 


Оне we 
ces of the aged. 
le atte 5 " 
Com у attempt to investigate more 
amon EX personality dimensions 
the ms the aged has been marked by 
i ployment of clinical methods 


In a 
nique some of the projective tech- 
Schach st Ie have included Ror- 
ed ang "Ws ies (Ames, Metraux, Learn- 
ings alker, 1954), Figure Draw- 
1954) Orge, Тисктап, and Dunn, 
оцу Tj akin, 1958), and Ambigu- 
1956) Sures (Korchin and Basowitz, 
locus “ While none of these studies 
Clive lusively or directly upon af- 


Y util? atus, the concept is frequent- 
ized in а manner which sug- 


Bests ; 

AS. 5 Ч t ape " 
Чаде Pervasive significance Гог an 
the а ки | of personality among 


1 а emphasis upon affects as an 
the а fant variable in understanding 
Suis d is even greater in the clinical 
Course оу psychotherapists. Here, of 
"Be be, the interactional effects with 

comes a real problem, especial- 


ly; 
Insofar ac q : 
52804 far as diagnosis and treatment 


1 
This 5 
NUS Investigation was performed with the 
"d Hef USPH Grants М 900, М 2109, 
3582 


for the individual aged person is con- 
cerned. The problem is clearly seen 
in recent reviews ol the literatúre on 
psychotherapy with the aged (Ross, 
1959) (Кесћизсћа еп, 1959) where 
two points of view are apparent. One 
point of view is that limitations of 
emotional expression among the aged 
are due to the ego disorganizing and 
anxiety arousing experiences of physi- 
cal and social impairment and the 
proximity of death. The other point 
of view posits a concept of modifica- 
tion and diminution of affective ex- 
pression as a function of expected 
developmental decline. The problem 
of primary factor thus poses а problem 
equally difficult to that suggested by 
presumed interactional effects with re- 
spect to emotionality changes in ag- 
ing. However, especially, in regard 
to clinical populations either position 
may denote psychopathologic implica- 
tions. 

Current understanding of emotion- 
ality among the aged has derived 
largely from observation of psychiat- 
ric populations. These must be sub- 
ject to certain limitations. For one 
thing, the samples are, of course, 
biased—especially with regard to emo- 
tionality. In addition, the service ori- 
entation implicit in the therapist-pa- 
tient relationship and the attendant 
lack of observer objectivity make it 
difficult to arrive at valid conclusions 
regarding modes of affective expres- 
sion in patient samples, much less 
normal aged groups. 

The focus of the present investiga- 
tion is on affective expression among 
normal aged. The methodology de- 
rives from the projective techniques 
tradition where an indirect measure 
of emotionality, i.e. the perception 
and response modality is employed. 
This indirect measure is admittedly 
limited in terms of the assessment of 
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such variables as emotionality poten- 
tial, and is clearly dependent upon 
adequacy of perception and verbaliza- 
tion. Nevertheless, it should be help- 
ful in discovery of the expressive as- 
pects of affect as they may be affected 
by the aging process. 


SuBJECTS 


Group I (N=24), were young nor- 
mals and consisted of secretaries and 
ward attendants. The Mean age for 
the group was 23.7 years. Group II 
(N=55) was composed of aged “nor- 
mally adjusted” persons living in the 
local community who had volun. 
teered to be subjects Гог the Duke 
Jniversity Geriatrics Project (a longi- 
tudinal, multi-disciplinary research 
program involving over 350 subjects, 
The Mean age for group II was 73,2 
years) . Group III (N=27) was com- 
posed of new outpatients of the Duke 
University Medical Center's Outpa- 
tient Clinic. These persons who had 
come for examinations on the basis 
of presumed physical illness were 
selected on the basis of their availabil- 
ity at a certain time, Their Mean age 
was 39.6 years, The identifying char- 


acteristics of these subject samples are 
shown in Table T. 
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Procedures F 

A set (12) of stick ligures M 
by Reitman, (1917) was shown to a 
the subjects of this investigation. 
These stick figures, because of pO 
ture of head and attitudes, body ane 
limbs, suggest emotional states. DE 
scription of these figures by -«— 
is typically in affective VOID es MT 
subjects were instructed as tB 3 
am going to show you some stick 18, 
ures. Tell me what sorts of а 
you get from looking at them. La 
me as many as you can." Subjects wel 
examined individually. Incidenta 
comments were recorded. € 

Responses to the stick figures Mie 
scored for four parameters as ps pa 
1. Number of discrete affects Mises о 
describing a figure. 2. Intensity a 
affective expression as rated и m 
4-point scale, $. Comments Dr 
explicitly to the somatic state Q^ 
figure as seen by the subject. 4d. re 
attribution of activity to the Pe x 
(active, passive, none) . Groups о! ЕР 
jects were compared with cach a. 
With respect to each of the above m 
tioned factors. 


Results 


wa for 
Table П lists the mean seos ob- 
each of the dependent variables 


TABLE I—Population Characteristics 
| 8 Mean Sex Race Д 
Group N Age M F Negro White Othe" 
Group I м 
Young 24 23.7¢ 
Group II "i Ч T 2 И 
Арса 55 73.2 У 
Group ПТ ati = и 13 м 
МОРС 98 39.6¢ 9 19 7 18 ; 
*Incomplete: Age data for one 5 unavailable | | 
Taste П—Меап Score Obtained by Subject Groups for Each 
€pendent Variable 
Variable el ms 
Н Ѕота і 
Group Affect Intensity Comment со 
Стопр 1 
Young 13.2 af 
Group П АЫ = 
Aged 88 wl 
Group III на E 
MOPC 62 38 ш 


3.0 


9 
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tained by the three groups. 

For two of the dependent variables, 
number of affects and action, the per- 
formance of the three subject groups 
Was analyzed with the use of а sim- 
ple random analysis of variance de- 
sign; in cach case the F was significant 
at beyond the .01 confidence level. 
In order to investigate the relation- 
ship between the scores ol the various 


» Broups for these numbers further, t 


RR ка performed. Since a Bartlett 
dics homogenity of variance had 
with pues differences between groups 
sity ar Ку ње to the variables of Inten- 
na . mque Comments, non-para- 
ower techniques were used to test 
these lgnilicance о! differences | for 
кау variables. These were the Krus- 
För the Е and Mann-\W hitney tests. 
tlie ~ а dependent variable (1. е. 
M. m »er of affects expressed) the 
other groups all differed from one an- 
variabl (t „Was p<.0l). The second 
to align? intensity of affect, appears 
letween ü statistical difference only 
Whitney Du I and IH (Mann- 
level) . ) test significant at the .05 
ad a third variable, while groups 
terms of do not differ tatistically in 
differ fre total Somatic Comment, both 
test a prup III. (Mann-Whitney 
theip o 8nificant at the .01 level). In 
four) о Рашн of action (variable 
Other all groups differ from one an- 
Yon in every case ¢ is significant at 
ad the .01 level) . 

t-test ble TIT shows a matrix listing the 
and Mann-Whitney results 


Taste ITI— Matrices Indicating 
Variable A: Affect 


Cr t-test 
ris п ш 
+ 
I “ x 


Voy; 
ariable C: Total Somatic Comment 
с Mann-Whitney test 


ris H II 
i n.s. pP 


Signip: 

МИ 

si ifn beyond .05 
cant beyond .01 
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which will summarize this material. 

It may be seen from these results 
that the following distinctions can be 
drawn between the performances by 
the aged group, the somatically ill 
subjects, and those of the younger nor- 
mal controls. 

In the comparison between the 
elderly subjects and the medical out- 
patients, the older persons produced 
a greater number ol alfectively toned 
statements, They showed a higher 
level of activity (more active and 
more passive as contrasted with static 
quality). in their descriptions of fig- 
ures than. did the outpatients. They 
produced less somatic content in their 
descriptions than did the outpatients. 
However, the intensity level of affect 
in their descriptions of figures was 
judged to be less than that of the 
latter. 

In the comparison between the aged 
and the normal groups the findings 
were as follows: aged subjects were 
exceeded by younger normals in num- 
ber of affective descriptions and in 
the activity levels (active and passive 
as contrasted with static quality) de- 
picted for the [igures. No differences 
with regard to somatic content and in- 
tensity level were found for these two 
groups. 

A qualitative analysis of the affec- 
tive expressions suggests à descending 
order for the three groups, young nor- 
mals, aged and outpatients in terms 
of such factors as variety, presence of 
conflicting or alternate responses and 
in what might be termed “degree of 


Results of Tests of Significance 


Variable B: Intensity 
Mann-Whitney test 


Groups II HT 
| n.s. п.% 
IT * 

Variable D: Total Aclion 
t-test 

Groups II HI 
1 +. ** 
п жж 
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personal involvement” in the expres- 
sions. 


Discussion 


The performance of the we 
subjects relative to the wa, € 
groups may illustrate the prob ex о 
the differential in affective expression 
among the aged. The finding of dif- 
ferences along several of the dimen- 
sions with respect to chronological age 
per se, in the two non-clinic groups, 
conforms to the anticipation that the 
aging process will be associated with 
a decline in affective “energy,” at 
least insofar as this is reflected in ver- 
bal material. A theoretical formula- 
tion which would emphasize the nor- 
mative developmental decline in emo- 
tionality among the aged is that of 
Banham (Banham, 1951). She empha- 
sized the saliency of consolidation, 
constriction, and disintegration as se. 
quential processes in emotional or- 
ganization in later life. 
number of emotional responses and 
their relative unchangeability are 
cited as characteristic of normal aged, 
The point is made that the emotions 
of older people are characterized by 
paucity rather than by abundance of 
affective energy. It is also pointed out 
—relevant to the mental health 
psychopathology issue—th 
psychologic economy 
constriction. The 
sensitivity and ch 
tually be helpful 
ment. 
The views of Cum 
(1959) as elaborated in 
of disengagement, closely 
position, and the results 
ent study would seem to ] 
to the concept they ex 
appearance of deviance 
(Cumming et al, 1959, р. 810), їе 
the disengagement of the aged from 
life outside themselves, That dimin- 
ished ability of older individuals to 
perceive action or affect on the part 
of others may contribute to the phe- 
nomenon of mutual withdrawal seems 
readily apparent. A qualitative ap- 


A limited 


vs. 
at there is 
in this relative 
reduced affective 
angeability may ac- 
factors in adjust- 


ming et al 
their theory 
parallel this 
of the pres- 
end Support 
press as the 
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proach to the material would appe 
consistent with this interpretation 5: 
sofar as aged show noticeably in e 
sonal involvement with the task ugn 
do the younger non-clinic Ss. pe 
cupation with bodily ailments es 
impairments has been widely apun 55 
to affect the emotional е 
of the aged and the psychopatho ор 
implications of this as agi ume 
have been emphasized in the ms id 
ization of the emotional traits ~i 
characteristics of the aged. (раце s 
1948). Consistent with this ар. 
tion would have been a finding s 
difference between old and young a 
the dimension of somatic content P 
similarity of performance pecia cn 
and sick with regard to this amer 
sion. Our findings do not suppor > А 
assumption. It would appear oe arly 
though their physical status is € aut 
an important area for the aged Е yar 
(a powerful motivation for p the 
tion by normal elderly persons m rch 
Duke University Geriatrics мери МЕ 
Program is the physical examini re 
given each individual) a ager o 
occupation has not grossly а al ех 
them in terms of their emotiona out- 
pressiveness. In the cases ol pu are 
patients, their somatic и ren 
explicit and arc, of course, heigh ation 
at the time of their self present: sim- 
for diagnosis and treatment. де!“ 
Паг psychological process may h "E 
ly the findings of judged ag this 
tensity of affect expression fo 
group. 


от” 
lly 


lely, activity) and fewer ion) 
features (bodily preoccupation) y. 
Parison with young normals s¢ as 
reveal the decrement. The ee to be 
primary etiological factors i: ee anc 
resolved. To oppose the gene "is ini 
Sequental constriction hypothes is the 
context of general decline ther 
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viewpoint of Ross (Ross, 1959) and 
аб (Gitelson, 1955) who em- 
phy Bs | assaults on the aged to which 
ete ee emouonality is but an 
и Матија је response, That sam- 
vi 18 and professional bias may com- 
| .Icate the evaluation of either posi- 


i. has been indicated. elsewhere in 
paper. 
cussi present investigation has fo- 
| such b Ot upon etiological issues as 
| the di ut has aimed at exploration of 
ine ee of affective expression 
omat rg normal aged. Their per- 
AUN fs in terms of productivity, 
by по Фе evel _ and somatic emphasis 
ill Base with younger, somatically 
| control, ts and with younger, normal 
tern of ee the unique рас 
aged, Th tect expressions among the 
regard n uestion of etiology with 
v there d o pattern is complex and 
amine ge for further study to ex- 
evaluat, principal hypothesis and 
the € Е ameliorative approaches 
ds ~ oblem. It may be that meth- 
ith ©. as those used here combined 
biochen, Propriate physiological and 
Suena techniques (е. g. im- 
» “Trectio t of blood circulation and 
ould p D of endocrine imbalance) 
аерде applied to the problem of 
Pressign t Of changes in affect ex- 
| ien, "ong the aged, Such an 
JY rese ton appears to be supported 
f Chan arch which has shown desirable 
basiss Ps affect expression on the 
Чопај „7052 therapies involving emo- 
*Xpressiveness. 


SuMMARY 


I 
Anon Tence about emotionality 
clus; B the aged is derived almost ex- 
Ste ely from clinical data, It would 
Affe. p mportant, therefore, to study 
n ^i expressions in normal aged. 
lensit rder to examine the range, in- 
Pressi and content of affective ex- 
Stick’ p? among the aged, the Reitman 
tere igure projective test was admin- 
RCM, và à group of 55 elderly volun- 
Тој oro Сап аре 73.2), and two con- 
?'ps: one composed of 24 young 
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normal subjects; (Mean age 23.7) , the 
second comprised of 28 new outpa- 
tients in the Duke University Medi- 
cal clinic (Mean age 39.6) . Responses 
to the twelve card series were exam- 
ined according to: (a) Number of 
discrete affects expressed; (b) Inten- 
sity of affect; (c) Sum of the Somatic 
responses; (d) Activity level noted 
(active, passive, static) . 

In the comparison between normal 
elderly subjects and medical outpa- 
tient controls, aged subjects obtained 
significantly better scores in terms of 
number of affects, activity level and 
less somatic content, Aged subjects 
were exceeded by younger controls on 
the dimensions of number of affects 
and activity level. No difference was 
obtained between these groups with 
respect to somatic content. The re- 
vealed unique pattern of affective re- 
sponsiveness for the aged group was 
reviewed in the light of the genetic 
hypothesis of general developmental 
decine and that which emphasized 
defects based upon negative (trau- 
matic) emotional experiences associ- 
ated with aging in our society, Theo- 
retical апа practical Mia gessi in 
terms of further research were indi- 
cated. 
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The Concurrent Validity of the PAT in the 
Selection of Tabulating Machine Operators 
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е5 ашау Һаѕ ђееп designed to 
SL seven hypotheses regarding pro- 
El in the job of tabulating ma- 
| perator. 
Ty accurate and rapid per- 
erally m ied thus those who are gen- 
эп a се «йб, will score higher 
übility, asure of arithmetic reasoning 
9 p 
NL more accurate and rapid 
Benerally 5, and thus those who are 
higher > DIOLS effective, will score 
[oo ea oe of ability to per- 
8 Spatial relationships. 
henian E More accurate and rapid 
general] rs, and thus those who are 
ore ES THUS effective, will have had 
Бије ence in the operation о 
ат ng machines. 
who 16 more rapid performers, those 
1 'PPly themselves more to their 
епа consequently those who are 
"'equeni] nore effective will more 
evel of y be characterized by a high 
"pid, q work motivation: the less 
sss, and ae who apply themselves 
OW lev. ле generally less elfective by 
vel 
5, T 
our 


the more 
mers 
rized 


ee cooperative, 
more x the less rapid perfor 
Y Strong. ¢ requently be characte 
6 T 5 super-egos. 
Td more effective performers 
T the y and those who excel in each 
Pplic, Aspects studied—cooperation, 
lore 1191, accuracy and speed—wil 
j the dues conform very closely 
Ve will cial norms; the less cooper 
"nq ду, More frequently reject them 
Я ied other types of authority. 
" ас he less rapid performers. the 
Clves Sonate, those who apply them 
Heng a to their work, and conse- 
ly those who are generally less 


Ie 
Clive wi = 
Ive will more frequently be char- 


iversity of Oregon 


acterized by marked evidence of psy- 
chopathology. 

These hypotheses represent a syn- 
thesis of ideas derived from several 
different sources. Unquestionably the 
most important of these was the au- 
thor’s own experience in operating 
1.B.M. equipment and in supervising 
operators working on the Tomkins- 
Horn Picture Arrangement Test stan- 
dardization project. In addition, the 
author has had some experience in 
selecting machine group supervisors 
from among experienced operators. 
Finally, a number of supervisors, per- 
sonnel specialists, and industrial en- 
gineers, all of whom have had rather 
close contact with office machine op- 
erators Over à considerable period of 
time, were consulted. 

PROCEDURE 
asures used in testing the 
first two hypotheses were Test 5, 
Arithmetic Reasoning, of the Mul- 
tiple Aptitude Tests and the Survey 
of Object Visualization | respective- 
ly. Hypothesis three was investigated 
through the use of information pro- 
vided by the subjects on the number 
of years ‘they had worked with tabulat- 
ing equipment. The Tomkins-Horn 
Picture Arrangement Test (PAT) 
was used in testing hypotheses four 
through seven. The subjects. under- 
stood. that the testing was being Car- 
ried out as part of a research project 
and that the results would not be 
used to evaluate them as individuals, 

The sample included all tabulating 
machine operators employed by The 
Atlantic Refining Company at the 
time the research was carried out. The 
subjects worked in four different ma- 
chine groups and operated a number 
of different types of I.B.M. equipment 


The me 
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including sorters, printers, reproduc- 
ers, calculators and collators. Of the 
41 people, 59 per cent were high 
school graduates and another 39 per- 
cent had completed at least one year 
of college, but had not graduated. 
One individual had not finished high 
school. Approximately 10 per cent 
were females. The mean age for the 
group was 25.9 years and none were 
over 40. 

Intellectually the sample was con- 
siderably above the population aver- 
age presumably as a result of pre- 
selection at the time of employment. 
The Company has for many years 
used some measure of verbal and nu- 
merical ability as a guide in hiring. 
On a 40-item vocabulary test the 
mean score was 25.8 and the standard 
deviation 3.7. The approximate per- 
centile equivalent of the mean in the 
general population is 73. The mean 
and standard deviation on the MAT 
Arithmetic Reasoning were 29.4 and 
5.2 respectively, The percentile equiv- 
alent of the mean using norms re- 
ported for 19th grade males is 84. AI. 
though. the mean score on the Survey 
of Object Visualization was almost 
equally high (23,7, percentile equiva- 
lent in the employed population 79) 
the scores were much more heteroge- 
neous (standard deviation IL5), 


The criteria were developed on the 
basis of paired comparison ratings 
made by 


.JY а supervisor in each of the 
machine groups. These supervisors, all 
of whom had very frequent opportu- 
nity to observe the Operators, were 
asked to compare the people in their 
group on the following dimensions: 

l. Cooperation — Which employee 
demonstrates a greater Spirit of соор- 
eration with his fellow workers and 
supervisor? Which gets along better 
with people on the job? 

2. Application—Which 
stronger in his application to the job? 
Which shows more interest in” the 
work and strives to do well in it? 

8. Accuracy—Which employee pro. 
duces more consistently accurate 
work? Which do you feel you do not 


employee is 
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have to check on as much? А 
4. Speed—Which employee gets his 

assigned jobs done faster? W hich one 

can produce more in a given time? 

5. Overall effectiveness—Considering 
the four factors above, and others not 
mentioned which are important in 
tabulating work, which ет un 
would you say is a more effective tab- 
ulating machine operator? 

Separate forms for each aspect ber 
provided and every employee in c» 
group was compared with every ot ot 
Within the group the subjects њу 
then ranked on each of the five dt 
mensions, their position depending a 
the number of individuals surpassed. 
In order to obtain some index pi rhe 
degree to which performance er 
four Broups might be at a compara? 4 
level, the supervisors were subsequet r 
ly asked to rate each of their a 
ators on a 13 point scale of the US 
used in assigning academic grae ) 
This scale ran from E (unsatisfactory 
to A+ (very outstanding) . С dece 
the D's were specified as sa ае А 
in the C's as very satisfactory, anc ће 
the B's as outstanding. The m 
grade and standard deviation was б eo 
computed for each group. coups 
parisons on the fivc performance e 
lables produced results which ШАБ р 
tirely consistent with a chance me that 

These findings do not prove ups 
the level of performance in all n 3 
was the same, It is possible that rate 
ferences in standards among е ions 
ers may, in spite of the precautl’ | 
taken, have acted to cancel erat 
differences in performance. Neve ting 
less, the results of this second di er 
do add some credence to the ei una is 
ence hypothesis. This hypot hat OP” 
further supported by the fact t unde? 
Crators in all four groups are оппе 
the jurisdiction of the same eon 
office. The jobs in the various Erans 
are very similar and intergroup tal ef 
fers are not uncommon. The sonne 
fect of selection and other Pop main 
actions would seem to be опе poe 
taining a relatively constant It see 
performance across groups. 


employee , 


—— 
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safe to conclude that such differences 
Guar have existed were not of suffi- 
a a pande so that combining 
ing p ed comparison ratings, assum- 
mmon means and variances, 

пе ope introduced a sizeable er- 
по: mp in each group were 
1954) um -scale values (Guilford, 
ked ы. subsequent analyses util- 
tally com i ratings which were nor- 
е — outed, The mean of the 

« vri ion was five and the standard 

ütion two. 


oo possible to test the reliability 
only Мар comparison ratings In 
other = of the four groups. In the 
pervise- pe was only one su- 
Was suffici i contact with the men 
independ ent у close to permit valid, 
the reli; wes ratings. For this reason 
akad x bility estimates of Table I are 

atin ге sample of 11 cases only. 

oth T is i made by two supervisors 
now th whom were in a position to 
of rankines people well. The two sets 
the final’. were averaged to provide 
group TI FRIES for this particular 
pear i. b lese reliability estimates ap- 
the ate net satisfactory, except in 
in this ha cooperation. The difficulty 
unction of instance may well be a 
Süberyist SE the relationship between 
Is соору 4 and operator. А man who 
need ане with опе supervisor 
With ah M ree be cooperative 
(са her. On the other hand the 
struction, may have been in the in- 
asked Ag to the raters, They were 
their on compare men in terms of 
ers and Operation with “fellow work- 
c Wig, а '. In the case of in- 
and not n who cooperate with one 
ate a the other, these directions сте 
problem. Which type of cooper- 


TABLE I, Reliability and Intercorrelations of Per 
Performance Variables 


P 
frformance 


ari А А 
ве Reliability Application 
Ap eration 8 
PPlicati 69 
Aca, ation 
$, “curacy 82 
geca 87 
Veral] 93 


Tectiy Gress i 
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ation should be given primary em- 
phasis? One rater might well choose 
“fellow workers" and the other "su- 
pervisors". The reliability coefficient 
suffers as a result. | 

The correlations between ratings 
presented in Table I also raise some 
questions. They are high, although 
perhaps not unusually so. Is a “halo 
effect” operating to produce a degree 
of relationship between ratings which 
is not warranted by the actual per- 
formance of the Subjects? Or are the 
ratings an accurate reflection of the 
true state of affairs? There is no evi- 
dence on which to base a conclusion. 

In testing hypotheses one through 
three the procedure was merely one 
of correlating test scores and years 
of experience with ratings on accur- 
acy, speed and overall effectiveness. 
The remaining hypotheses presented 
certain difficulties, however. The РАТ 
does not yield a score along various 
dimensions of personality. It produces 
only the knowledge, when a rare is 
obtained, that a certain characteristic 
is in all probability present. Further- 
more, there are a number of indexes 
derived from the PAT, which deal 
with specific variants of more broad- 
ly defined characteristics. Тһе hy- 
potheses as formulated did not specify 
the exact key rares and verbal re- 
sponses which should be considered 
as measures of general characteristics 
such as strong work motivation and 
overconformity. 

In order to work out more precise 
definitions in terms of PAT variables 
for hypotheses four through seven, ten 
records were selected from the 41 and 
the subjects’ test results (for the РАТ 
only) compared with their perform- 


formance Ratings 


Overall 
Accuracy Speed Effectiveness 
77 77 49 
87 82 87 
81 29 
90 
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ance ratings. After an intensive study 
of this small sample, a series of posi- 
tive and negative indicators for each 
of the criterion variables was devised. 
The indicators were selected in ac- 
cordance with the original hypotheses, 
These more specific hypotheses were 
then cross-validated against the sam- 
ple of 31 remaining cases. Biserial cor- 
relations were computed. 

In setting up the specific indicators 
both key rares and, verbal responses 
to the РАТ were used. The keys which 
were hypothesized to be positively and 
negatively associated with the various 
criteria have been specified below by 
number only. In all cases when a 
key number is used it can be pre- 
sumed to apply to all permutations, 
"a" through “f”. More detailed infor- 
mation on the composition and mean- 
ing of these keys is available else- 
where (Tomkins and Miner, 195 
1959). "The verbal material was cl 


959) assi- 
fied in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed in Miner and Culver (1955) . 


Verbal responses were scored only on 
plates dealing with a work situation— 
numbers 1, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 20, 21, 25. For any one of the 
four specific criteria—cooperation, ap- 
plication, accuracy, speed—the verbal 
categorization could be positive, neg- 
ative, or no score. A positive finding 
was indicated by an excess of positive 
over negative statements amounting 
to two or more. Similarly, if the num- 
ber of plates eliciting negative state- 
ments exceeded those eliciting positive 
statements by two or more, a negative 
score was allotted. If a difference of 
at least two was not found, no verbal 
score was given on that particular 
criterion variable. It was hoped that 
this procedure would produce a cate- 
gorization, either positive or negative, 
only in those cases where a character- 
istic tendency of rare proportions was 
actually present. Normative data for 
PAT verbal responses that would per- 
mit definite confirmation of this as- 
sumption are unfortunately not avail. 
able. 


In accordance with the general hy- 
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potheses cooperation was predicted 
from indicators of overconformity to 
authority—rares on the high ends of 
keys 93, 94, 96 and their equivalents 
among the special conformity keys 
(scored only when the normative data 
were sufficient) and a rare on key 123; 
also from indicators of a yo att real 
super-ego—rares on keys 152, 153, anc 
235 through 252. Typical positive 
verbal responses were: "Carrying. ле 
orders as directed"; "He remainet 
silent when scolded by the boss"; One 
fellow is trying to settle the dispute— 
Now all is peaceful." 

A lack of cooperation was hypothe- 
sized from indicators of a tendency (9 
reject authority—scores on the low 
ends of keys 95, 96 and their equiva- 
lents among the special conformi 
keys, and rares on keys 125, 128, ee 
151. Typical negative verbal response 
were: "The man tries to settle ns 
fight—They end up ina free-for-all.” 
“The man doesn't like his boss + 
“These men may be making fun e 
à co-worker." On plate 4 a lack of m 
operation was scored only when B 
Was а refusal to cooperate with Я 
peacemaker or deliberate instigation 
of a fight. On plates 13 and 25 iv 
lack of cooperation was indicated | 
when the aggression. described м1 
clearly of a long-standing nature. pa 
three of these plates normally elic 
some reference to aggression. 

Application was suggested by 
dexes of strong work motivation c. 
rares on keys 198 and 217 through 2= 7 
also by indexes of overconformit? 
rares on the high ends of keys 5 the 
96 and their equivalents d was 
Special conformity keys. Key 125 We 
not included since a low p 
need, although it may produce n ces 
cooperative behavior, does not | posi 
sarily affect application. "Typical ] is 
tive verbal responses were: leter 
working hard”; “Worker is Cen 
mined to do better work”; “He vay 
grossed in his work"; “Не m 
work and gets right on the job. vol 
plication was scored only amen not 
untary behavior was described, 


in- 
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еи hero responded to obvious 
involved pressure, Also, the behavior 
ae ea not be voluntarily 
plate. acted. subsequently within the 
њу 298001 application was assumed 
het a en when work motivation 
24, 996 у Бе low—rares on keys 223, 
there was S and 233; also when 
tasy or Мр Зла јр ет with phan- 
quently A at work and conse- 
job—rares uced concentration on the 
јаз. wires on Keys 114, 115, 177, 182, 
sidered an in Key 115 was not con- 
tion when — of lack of applica- 
this а fS a is also rare. When 
х measure s 115 is almost invariably 
ures rz 
Map rather than sociophilia per se. 
Was 


"I pplica,; 

opblication lacking when rares were 
OW ends of OF 89 through 92, the 
nts of liess and 96, and the equiva- 
“lal confor se six keys among the spe- 
|| tiro rmity measures (deviance) : 
тец ез оц 121 (sociophobia) : 200 
appina” 2 69 and 171 (general un- 
Té Dess); 213. (extreme passivity) - 


YPical 
Were; e та Нуе verbal responses 
his Mind ¢ is on the job bodily but 
пару 14 is 1000 miles away"; “A lazy 
са dual”, « way à 2 
ан T He decides to quit 
vated Gu. of application is indi- 
Nhi his be when voluntary behavior 
: described. voluntarily counteracted 
AS gia ops 
Se. Specifi ; 
es o Pecified in the general hypothe- 


ve 

Фо tende ormity and strong super- 
=“ racy поте меге the predictors for 
e Cation he former was scored as for 
ui 1; the latter when rares ос 


and 235 


" "He is now work- 


evid was predicted from 
Scorin ence of sychopathology 
8 procedure indicated for 
Application) and from evi- 
work-distracting tendencies 
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such as continuing preoccupation with 
sociophilic wishes (rare on key 114), 
preoccupation with phantasy (rares 
on keys 177, 182, 183, and 222), and 
frequent interruption of work (rare 
on key 231). Typical negative verbal 
responses were: “He just ruined the 
job”; "He was just chewed out for 
doing a bum job"; “The man is a 
careless worker.” 

Speed was presumed to characterize 
those who gave evidence of strong 
work motivation—rares on keys 217 
through 220; also, of overconformity, 
scored as for application and ассит- 
acy. In addition evidence of phantasy 
precipitating work (a rare on key 
182) was considered as a positive in- 
dicator. Typical positive verbal ref- 
erences were: “The man is hurrying 
to complete the job”; “Finishes work 
ahead of schedule"; "He was trying 
to work too fast." 

Slowness in work was hypothesized 
for those lacking work motivation— 
rares on keys 993, 224, 226, 231, 238, 
and 234, the last of which suggests 
some work interest, but a failure in 
actual performance: also, for those 
who because of a preoccupation with 
phantasy or sociophilia at work are 
unable to concentrate on the job— 
rares on keys 114, 115 (unless 130 is 
also rare), 177, 183, and 222. In ac- 
cordance with the general hypotheses 
strong superegos were expected to pro- 
duce less rapid performance—rares on 
kevs 152, 153, and 235 through 252. 
Finally, marked pathological tenden- 
cies, scored 25 for lack of application 
and inaccuracy, were expected to re- 
duce the speed of work. Typical nega- 
tive verbal responses were: He is 
coasting”; "Doesn t look as if he does 
much work": *He is taking longer on 
the job than he expected to 

The preceding discussion of the 
jrocedure for scoring verbal state- 
ments brought out the fact that there 
were some records which did not per- 
alid statements as regards certain 
s—accuracy, cooperation, etc. 
о score was given. 


nces n : ‹ 
а on the various scoring 


mit V 
variable 
In such insta 
Analyses base 
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keys were sometimes equally unre- 
warding. In a number of Instances the 
PAT failed completely to yield infor- 
mation that would permit categoriza- 
tion ona given variable. To attempt 
to classify such cases as positive or 
negative on the basis of minimal evi- 
dence in the verbal] material or tan- 
gentially related key rares could only 
have added substantially to the error 
of prediction. Accordingly, in comput- 
ing the bi-serial correlations only 
those cases which could be clearly 
Classified as positive or negative on a 
particular variable were utilized. 
Most of the cases dropped in this 
manner were eliminated because the 
PATs produced no indicators, posi- 
tive or negative. A very few were 
dropped when both types of indicators 
were present because there was no ap- 
parent basis for deciding which to 
weigh more heavily. In general the 
procedure, whenever conflicting indi- 
cators were present, у 
cordance with the vi 
a clear-cut verbal trend was present. 
In some instances, however, no score 
could be given to the verbal state- 
ments and there were key rares of a 
positive and negative nature. In such 
Instances an attempt was made to 
establish the dominant trend by in- 
specting all plates which permitted ar- 
rangement choices in terms of bot], 
of the two indicators. Were the actual 


а5 to score in ac- 
erbal material, if 


met on all 
as a nega- 
i nly five of 
eight plates (even though rare) then 
en. It was 
of these cri- 
of a domin- 
€ or negative, 


ant tendency, positiv 
that no score was given 


The scoring for overall effective- 
hess was developed entirely from the 
scores for cooperation, application, ас- 
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curacy, and speed. It was assumed 
that no additional factors contributed 
sufficiently to the overall ratings 50 
that a sizeable error would be intro- 
duced by restricting the analysis to 
these four factors. If the number of 
positive categorizations on the four 
variables exceeded the number of neg- 
ative categorizations, | the man A 
given a positive score for overall el ec- 
tiveness. On the other hand if e 
number of negative scores equalled 
or exceeded the positive total, the 
PAT prediction was negative. W v 
no scores could be given on any о 
the four variables—cooperation, appli- 
cation, accuracy, or speed—then, Do 
score for overall effectiveness was giv 
en either. 


RrsuLTS 


The findings as regards the x 
three hypotheses are presented ty 
Table II. The probability values no 1 
ed in the table are for а two-tailed 
test. On this basis only one of the qus 
predictions is supported at an Pond 
table level of significance. Years 0 E 
perience operating tabulating egri 
ment is clearly associated with Spe 
If a more liberal criterion of SETI ee 
cance is employed, both egnene a 
and arithmetic reasoning skill арра 
to be related to overall Se, 
In all probability the tore 
with arithmetic reasoning арі! Я 
would be considerably higher 1n * 
more heterogeneous group. b- 

Table ПТ contains the results "^ 
tained when the РАТ was used Ded 
hypotheses four through seven. TOSS" 
findings were derived from E a 
validation sample of 31 cases. ‘were 
cases but one the predictions els 0 
supported at very acceptable lev othe: 
significance. In so far as the пуре 
ses dealt with speed of work, the The 
proved ineffective as a predictor. urs 
correlation with ratings on wd ap 
tion was somewhat below Бен. ес 
Plication, accuracy, and overa 
tiveness. ; 

In calculating the statistics ee 
ed in Table IV the total samp 


sent 


a — 
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TABLE П. Relationship between Various Predictors and 
Performance Ratings (N—41) 
P Predictors 
F da et Arithmetic Object Years Worked on 
ables Reasoning Visualization Office Machines 
Р T b r р T 
Аравали 19 >.10 02 >.10 B “а 
аан 15 >.10 07 >.10 17 > 10 
Speed. у 18 >.10 09 >.10 45 >.10 
Overall 25 >.10 08 >.10 #32 <.05 
Effectiveness 28 <.10 jl >.10 28 «10 


TABLE IIL, Relationship between PAT Categorizations and Performance 
Ratings for Cross Validation Sample (N=31) 


PAT Categorizations 


Per 
Performance 


/ariz 

G Variables No Score Positive 
operation 5 18 
Pplication 5 12 
Сситасу ig 5 
Speed 2 15 
Overall 6 n 
Effectiveness о 14 


TABLE IV. Relationship between РАТ Categorizations and 


Ratings for Total Sample (N—41) 
PAT Categorizations 


Par 
Per formance 


Variables He 

" triables No Score Positive 
“Operation 

Pul 8 22 

Plication = 4 
Accuracy 7 14 
Speed 14 19 
ега 8 i 

Effectiveness 3 17 
been e 


appro ployed, This procedure seems 
Speed coe except in the case of the 
in See In view of the failure 
samples alidation, combining the two 
Speed а to compute a coefficient for 
ngly Рај зен questionable. Accord- 
ented 5 fact that the statistic pre- 
Nifican in Table IV approaches sig- 
dence T should not be taken as evi- 
ле Pat reliable association between 
Wor 1 Г predictors and speed of 
that it t 15 perhaps important to note 
А Ciera ће of the fact that a number 
rizin; lad to be dropped in cate- 
Only ( 5 on the four specific variables, 
b Cause en cases had to be eliminated, 
When it no score could be assigned, 
lation lt came to computing the corre- 
for overall effectiveness. 


I А j 
N Spite of the failure to predict 


1 
8i 


Negative rbis t 
8 55 <01 
14 .69 201 
4 7 201 
14 19 3.10 
15 72 «0 
Performance 
Negative "bis p 
11 58 <01 
20 66 201 
8 82 «01 
17 .36 2.10 
21 76 «01 


speed of work from the PAT, there 
still remained the possibility that 
some of the individual hypotheses in 
this area had been correct. А check 
of specific cases indicated that hy- 
potheses four and five dealing 
with work motivation and super-ego 
strength as related to speed were clear- 
ly incorrect. Several new hypotheses 
regarding these variables were formu- 
lated, but none proved valid. Hy- 
pothesis seven could not be checked 
because of the extremely low number 
of cases exhibiting marked evidence 
of psychopathology. Hypothesis six, 
however, did appear to have some 
validity. As with every other variable 
studied the overconformists were al- 
most invariably rated high on speed. 


Since hypothesis three had also 
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proved effective in predicting speed 
of work, it seemed appropriate to in- 
troduce a new set of variables to re- 
place the PAT variables that had 
yielded unsatisfactory results. Over- 
conformity as indicated by rares on 
the high ends of keys 93, 94, 96, and 
their equivalents among the special 
conformity keys was considered a pos- 
itive indicator and given priority over 
all other indicators. Years of experi- 
ence with tabulating equipment was 
split at the median for the group. 
Three years or more was a positive in- 
dicator; less than three years a nega- 
tive one. This procedure, of course, 
did not produce any no score categori- 
zations. A new bi-serial coefficient was 
computed for speed and the overall 
effectiveness scoring redone in accord- 
ance with the new speed classifica- 


tions. The results are presented in 
Table V. 


Discussion 


Taken as a whole thes 
pear to offer rather 
of the PAT's validity. The correlations 
obtained were consistently above .65 
for all variables except speed and 
cooperation. In the latter instance the 
slight drop in the correlations appears 
to be directly attributable to the de- 
crease in reliability of criterion rat- 
ings. The PAT scoring tended to em. 
phasize cooperation with 
ate superior. The г 
were somewhat ambiguous as to which 
individual or individuals should be 
emphasized. As a result predictor and 
criterion were to some extent measur- 
ing different things. 

Although speed of w 


е findings ap- 
strong evidence 


ith an immedi- 
ating instructions 


ork was not 
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predicted, this failure is probably not 
attributable to a defect in the meas- 
uring instrument. Nearly all of the 
personality indexes employed were 
used to predict various other aspects 
of tabulating machine operator per- 
formance with considerable success. / 
more likely hypothesis is that, with 
the exception of overconformity which 
seems to rather consistently produce 
superior performance in all aspects of 
the job. personality factors are not à 
major determinant of speed as a tabu- 
lating machine operator. This conclu- 
sion is supported by the fact er 
years of experience is associated with 
speed but with no other specific as- 
pect of performance. Special pu 
which develop over time may wel 
contribute to an operator's speed, but 
not to cooperation, application, ant 
accuracy. In all probability moto 
factors are involved. It seems logica 
that motor learning should be a пи: 
jor determinant of the speed with 
which cards are manipulated, jams are 
cleared and boards are wired. Unfor- 
tunately a clear-cut test of this hy 
pothesis could not be carried out with 
in the confines of the present study. 
The very size of the PA T-criterior 
correlations for application, accuracy 
and overall effectiveness raises another 
question. The values obtained Lie 
unusually high, especially for a study 
utilizing а personality measure. i E 
possible that an investigation edel 
on a larger sample would have ye 
lower coefficients. Let us assume р 
the moment, however, that this is ПО 
the case. What other factors pom 
account for the findings? Are я 
any features of this study which mig 


сеп Effective Predictor and Experience) 
and Performance Ratings лы pena Leos. T 


r Total Sample (N—41) 


Performance Categorizations 
Variables No Score Positive Negative "bis p 

Cooperation 8 22 T Ба РА 
Application 7 14 20 66 <01 
Ассигасу 14 19 8 E E 
Speed 0 23 18 753 <01 
Overall i 

Effectiveness 0 20 21 82 «0l 


—_—- 
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be expected to result in very high cor- 
relations? 
" One important factor may well be 
ine HE of the job itself. The work 
tive а Co istically routine and repeti- 
noni ate er such circumstances one 
jor t gra personality to be a ma- 
s erminant of success, provided 
and d uni levels of intellectual ability 
posible a T are met. It seems quite 
ings ah eels that the present find- 
routi зу зе applicable to many other 
lv ine industrial jobs, on the assem- 
Ce as well as in the office. Fur- 
merica] ~ the initial selection on nu- 
Pun verbal abilities almost 
Would kei that an intellectual factor 
у in p prove to be a major deter- 
ан of performance level among 
there Б не for employment. Thus, 
the Seen, in a sense, more room for 
ants, ation of personality determin- 
a аот factor would seem to be 
sès uus to which complex hypothe- 
Variables apne The personality 
selected z т he used as predictors were 
job aaa F a thorough study of the 
Protocols % a small sample of test 
Specific. g he hypotheses were quite 
negative Sociophilia at work was a 
philia indicator; small group socio- 
through y P not ]t was possible, 
Variables 2. selection of certain PAT 
6 на and the rejection of others, 
; Jttain a rather high degree of pre- 
measurement. Thus, error 


Clsioy 

п in 

Could d 
and correlations 


raised, Бе reduced 
particular criterion used may 
he а contributed to the nature of 
technie Ы t5, Тће paired comparison 
Usual] que appears to provide an un- 
With на criterion when used 
iabiliti atively small groups. The re- 
igh, ТЕ obtained меге generally 
Use as ra seems important, however, to 
а real aters only those who have had 
таго goe Pormumiy to observe, those 
time, n a considerable period o 
Д a apparent while the 
е питу] study was being planned = 
ave dq Der of supervisors who might 

опе the ratings were not really 
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in a position to judge the effectiveness 
of their subordinates. Their jobs 
forced them to spend too much time 
away from the work group proper. 
Similarly, the use of too large a group 
can reduce the probability of obtain- 
ing valid results. 

Perhaps as important as any of these 
factors is the nature of the test em- 
ployed. The scoring system for the 
PAT was developed in the hope that 
it would produce validities consider- 
ably above those reported for other 
personality measures. The rationale 
explicitly states that diagnostic in- 
ferences should not be drawn from a 
record unless the evidence is very 
strong (a rare has been obtained). 
Much of the information provided by 
the subject is ignored as being unin- 
terpretable. Consequently a score can- 
not be assigned to each subject on 
each variable the test may potentially 
measure, In many instances the sub- 
ject does not respond to the stimuli in 
а way that would permit a correct in- 
ference regarding a certain personality 
characteristic. To make a statement in 
these cases introduces a rather high 
probability of error. This is true of all 
projective techniques where the sub- 
Ject chooses, usually unconsciously, the 
areas in which he will provide infor- 
mation. To the extent that a projec- 
tive technique is used, in the manner 
of an intelligence measure, to produce 
a score for all who take the test on 
all variables, error is almost inevita- 
bly introduced. Criterion correlations 
are invariably lowered by the "guess- 
work" involved in providing a score 
on the predictor variable for all sub- 
jects, sometimes on 


the basis of very 
minimal evidence. The present study 
was designed specifically to avoid this 
source of error. When the subject did 
not provide sufficient information in 
his PAT responses to permit a diag- 
nostic inference regarding some aspect 
of his work, no attempt was made to 
predict regarding that aspect. In all 
probability this explicit reliance on 
the implications of the PAT rationale 
contributed substantially to the size 
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SUMMARY 


In an attempt to evaluate a number 
of measures as predictors of proficien- 
cy in the operation of tabulating 
equipment, tests were administered 
to 41 office machine operators and 
the results correlated with ratings on 
various aspects of job performance. 
A test of arithmetic reasoning ability 
appeared to have some association 
with success. The evidence of a posi- 
tive relationship was somewhat more 
conclusive in the case of years of ex- 
perience operating tabulating equip- 
ment, but again the correlations were 
not high. The Tomkins-Horn Pic. 
ture Arrangement Test yielded a num- 
ber of coefficients in the range .58 to 
-82 and proved to be by far the most 
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effective predictor, Measures indica- 
tive of high work motivation, strong 
super-ego, and overconformity were as- 
sociated with successful performance. 
Measures indicative of low work mo- 
tivation, a tendency to reject the de- 
mands of authority, and marked psy- 
chopathology were associated with be- 
low average performance. 
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The Measurement of Ambiguity for Thematic Cards 


BERNARD I. MURSTEIN! 
Interfaith Counseling Center, Portland, Oregon 


Until fairly recent times, the stim- 
dius like the proverbial skeleton was 
ies habitué of the family closet. It 
vas something to be briefly aired as 
d "standard for all Ss” and then 
gord back into the closet, while the 

Inical psychologist, armed with the 
‘orschach for deep probing and the 
und, intended for shallow but more 
Med Mud probes, mounted the good 
ride d response” and attempted to 
~ С the royal road to the unconscious. 
(1945 => а few prophets, like Zubin 
clinic} or one, who tried to warn the 
ger b populace of impending dan- 
oped ut for the most part they gal- 
wonder this Jeremiah, seeking the 
World.” Ч mysteries of the “private 
ms early exciting articles by Frank 
Sanie ) and Murray (1943), paying 
reint tention to the stimulus, were 
ook” ced by the findings of the "new 
nished rp c ologists which further tar- 
erties " је value of the objective prop- 
Ception stimuli as determiners of per- 
clearly” a the perception of such 
Swastika. efined objects as coins and 
Pende as was not held to be inde- 
ity, E of the influence of personal- 
"The 1951 Rosenzweig asserted that 
Stimulates was dethroned . . . the 
sometin® 1s often merely a trigger, 

1mes only an ‘excuse’ for evoking 


е А à : : 
7 set in motion by the inner stimu- 


ation 
he recent 


9f th have stressed the importance 
op , Stimulus in the determination 
Prob Ne response. Consequently the 
tine ne facing us today 1s not a 

3 iti ing the 
= the position of stressing 
«sented at the APA symposium, 1959, on 
јест, Role of Stimulus Structure in Pro- 

ive Techniques.” 


importance of the stimulus, but 
rather, a determination of adequate 
methods of measuring its impact. The 
specific problem to be dealt with here 
is the measurement of ambiguity in 
thematic pictures. : 

A major thorn has been the con- 
fusion due to the multiple connota- 
tive usage of the word ambiguity. 
Sometimes, ambiguity has been used 
to describe the physical properties of 
the cards, as in the “hazy appearance” 
of some TAT cards (Weisskopf, 
1950). At other times the word has 
been used to designate the number of 
possible interpretations that might be 
given to a card (Bijou and Kenny, 
1951). It seems desirable to separate 
the two meanings, designating the 
first as structure and the second as 
ambiguity. Structure is defined as 
“The arrangement and organic union 
of parts in a body or object” (Funk 
& Wagnalls, New Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language, p. 2401). 
Ambiguity is defined by the same dic- 
tionary (p. 86) as “The quality of 
being ambiguous, obscure, or uncer- 
tain in meaning, especially where 
either of two interpretations is pos- 
sible. 

Ambiguity is in no way synonymous 
with lack of structure when we deal 
with the picture as a whole. This is 
readily demonstrated by considering 
Card 10 of the TAT. This card shows 
two figures, usually described as a male 
and female, embracing. Due to the 
lack of fine detail (lack of structure) 
of the faces, the persons depicted are 
seen as ranging in age anywhere from 
teen-agers to mature adults. In telling 
the stories there is, however, little var- 
iation in the descriptions of the be- 
havior of the characters. Nearly all 
eople see them as embracing. If we 
ask about the reason for this action 
we get a variety of replies. It would 
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seem then that there are three tasks 
which confront the S in the telling of 
a TAT story: 1) Who are the char- 
acters? 2) What are they doing? 3) 
Why are they doing it? "M 
The answer to the first question is 
largely a function of the structure of 
the card. Accordingly, if the card is 
highly structured there is little am- 
biguity as to the identification of the 
age or sex of the characters. It is still 
possible, nevertheless, to project be- 
yond the stimulus properties of the 
cards. One could say, for example, 
that the male figure is an elderly war 
veteran. This type of projection, how- 
ever, is unlikely to occur since it is 
not specifically required by the usual 
instructions of the examiner, and 
would in fact go considerably beyond 
the stimulus properties of the card. 
The question what... 215 still con- 
siderably dependent upon the struc- 
tural properties of the cards, but less 
so than the who... ? question. The 
greater degree of ambiguity, and ac- 
cordingly projection, occurs because 
S must often go past the description 
of the physical movements and ten- 
sions apparent in the card and give 
the whole a unifying interpretation 
which makes the physical 
meaningful. Thus, 8 is likel 
ceive the figures in Card 10 
their arms about each other and give 
the whole a unifying interpretation 
by saying that they are embracing. 
Lastly, the why . . > question elicits 
the most projection because it calls for 
ап explanation or interpretation 
which is usually not readily obtained 
from the physical characteristics of 
the сата. Presumably then, it is the 
reply to the шлу... ? which tells us 
most about the individual, It is not 
meant to imply that the reasons given 
for the behavior are completely inde- 
pendent of the kind of behavior. Some 
behaviors have fewer possible motives 
or causes than others. Apparently, it 
is more difficult to find multiple ex- 
planations for Card 18GF which de. 
picts a woman with her hands around 
the neck of another person than it is 


actions 
y to per- 
as having 
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for Card 10 which shows two figures 
embracing. The former picture admits 
of little else than aggression on the 
part of one of the figures towards the 
other as an explanation of the struc- 
ture of the card, while the stimulus 
properties of the latter picture leave 
the reason that the two figures are em- 
bracing open to conjecture. Explana- 
tions may vary in that either happy 
ог sad circumstances may ђе said to 
have caused this action. 

The value of analyzing the story 
into three components (who, what, 
why) is that one may now sharply 
focus on either of the stimulus deter- 
minants, who, or what, according tO 
the desired goal. If, for example, one 
wishes to know whom $ perceives 25 
dependent in his family relationship; 
the actions of the characters Чери 
may be structured while the ages i 
or sex of the figures are disguised. А 
some degree Card 10 is such a pun. 
though if one wished he might à , 
construct a picture better suited his 
this purpose. On the other hand, г 
investigator might wish to focus attt 
tion on a particular member of = 
family group but leave some Une, 
tainty as to his actions. This might ië 
accomplished by emphasizing ihe 
facial features but portraying ue 
character in such a way as 10 a 
many plausible interpretations 25 
what actions he is engaged in. -— 

Also, one might desire to investi 
only the interpretative responses y 
very highly structured scenes. Ad wit 
ingly, a picture highly structurec ters 
regard to the identity of the charac), 
and their behavior, with onis jons 
meaning or reason for their aired: 
being ambiguous would be de A 
Card 18MF is an approximation" | 
such a picture. It shows a Oey th 
parently unclothed woman be ma 
the bedcovers while a young ђе 
stands with his arm over his eyes: 


Е jc 
chief ambiguity residing in ЗЕ Tine 
ture is why the characters аге [0116 


positions we find them in. The 5j. 
told usually admit of several Poe “jl 
ities of which the leading two а 
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licit sex" and the “illness or death of 
the wife." 

„Thus, we have essentially three 
kinds of ambiguity in a story. One of 
identification of the characters, the 
other of a description of their actions, 
and the third the meaning of their 
actions. It is incumbent upon the in- 
vestigator that he specify which of 
es three he has reference to when 
he speaks of a picture's ambiguity. 
Currently, a number of studies have 
reported that medium - ambiguous 
Де are most useful in personality 
раи (Bijou & Kenny, 1951; 
торе, 1958a, b; Gurel & Ellmann, 
wher - Unfortunately, we do not know 
ilie 2. medium-ambiguity refers to 
up identity, their physical 
their a i the meaning attributed to 
lar ehavior. We shall need to 
ee moch more about each of these 
full, before we can speak meaning- 
t y about the ambiguity of a pic- 
ure, | 
МА аи now that we can specify 
SSH type of ambiguity we wish to 
the ur We choose to investigate 
ds a characteristics of thematic 
tired E cards having been so struc- 
tesa i the who and what proper- 
Hes. that little ambiguity is possible. 
Нера we obtain estimates of the 
given 100d of one interpretation being 

in preference to another? 
Ns cannot simply determine the 
jud а bility of the motive by having 
by oe the strength of the motive 
Meu but must rather measure the 
on Я rength of the motive in compari- 
ul ho other motives. It will be help- 
о use an example at this point. 

Suppose we have stories of a group 
hs to three thematic cards categor- 
take according to content and, for the 
ihe: of illustration, let us further state 
s these three. cards tap only four 
ün lves (aggression, sex, achievement 

nd affiliation) though they do so 11 
1 fering strengths as indicated in 

able J. 
aoe if we want to know the prob- 
Ability of getting a sexual theme on 

ard 3 we simply read off the propor- 
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Taste I—Proportion of Imagery in 
Stories Told and Measures of 


Ambiguity A and Н for Each Card? 


Motive Cardl Сага?  Сатаз 
Aggression 96 35 50 
Sex 01 10 
Achievement 01 20 
Affiliation 01 20 
A 08 75 66 

^ 

H 36 2.00 1.75 


tion of sexual themes appearing for 
our group for any given card. It may 
be, however, that we wish to determine 
the overall ambiguity of each card 
vather than the probability of obtain- 
ing a given motive. A formula sug- 
gested by Kenny (1959) is most help- 
ful: 
А=1—2р (i) ? 


where p(i) is the proportion of 
cases in any i category, and A stands 
for the ambiguity of the card. Ап- 
other somewhat more laborious sta- 
tistic which gives very similar results 
is Ё, the measure of uncertainty. The 
formula used is 
Fi=—3p (i) logep (i) 

where p(i) has the same meaning 
as before. 

It is apparent that Card 1, strongly 
cue-centered for the motive of aggres- 
sion, possesses little ambiguity (4— 
.08), while Card 2 possesses a great 
deal of ambiguity (4—.75). For fur- 
ther information on this method the 
reader is referred to. Kenny (1959) . 

There are many interesting ques- 
tions which might be tested through 
this measure of ambiguity. Some of 
these are: 

1) What is the relationship of 4 
to the meaningfulness of the stories 
told to the pictures? 

2) What is the effect on A of vary- 
ing only the cues which identify the 
2 After a table by Kenny, D. T. in "A theo- 
retical and research appraisal of stimulus 
factors in the TAT.” Paper delivered at 
Yellow Springs Conference on Apperceptive 
Fantasy ‘Techniques, June, 1959. 
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main character, leaving the rest of the 
picture intact? 

3) Is A more closely related to the 
physical characteristics of a picture or 
to the number of possible interpreta- 
tions which the picture elicits? 

The statistic A would thus appear 
to be of considerable use in research 
with projective techniques. It has 
drawbacks, however. If we wish infor- 
mation concerning the order of the 
strength of motives between pictures, 
A is of no value since the order of 
the categories does not contribute to 
the value of A. 

The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, how- 
ever, can be used in just such a situa- 
tion. Assume that a sample of 200 col- 
lege students have been randomly as- 
signed to judge 1 of ? thematic cards. 
Each student is asked to State which 
of four possible themes (sex, aggres- 
sion, achievement, affiliation) the 
card represents, The resulting hypo- 
thetical data are shown in Table II. 
It is apparent both 


cards have an 
equal А value 


of .28. 'The two cards, 
however, may not be said to have 
stemmed from. populations with the 
same distribution as indicated by the 
Kolmogorov - Smirnoy probability 
value of p<.05. 

There is a problem not yet touched 
upon. The prior discussion has cen- 
tered upon differences between mo. 
tives on a given card and between 
cards with respect to order of motives 
What about differences between per- 
sons for a single motive? It is quite 
possible to differentiate between 
groups with regard to their use of mo- 
tives in telling stories to а series of 
cards even when both 4 and the or- 


Taste II—The Proportion of 
Responses of Each Motive 
to Each Card 


(N—100) 
Aggres- Achieve- Affilia- 
sion Sex ment tion 
Card I 35 25 -10 .30 
Card II .30 -10 35 25 


A = 28 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov p<.05 
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dering of motives are identical for 
each card. The ¢ test provides this 
function as reported in a study by 
Murstein, Coulter, Bowdish, David, 
Fisher, Furth, & Hansen (1959). 
One hundred college undergrad- 
uates judged the 31 TAT cards on a 
five-point scale of hostility ranging 
from “no hostility” to “very hostile 5 
Cards scaled equally hostile were ney- 
ertheless found to vary greatly in their 
ability to differentiate individuals 
who perceived a good deal of hostility 
over all of the cards from He po 
sons perceiving little hostility. pe 
10 and 16 illustrate this point. Card 
10 had a mean value of 1.32, while 
the mean for Card 16 was 1.20. T wd 
figures indicate that Ss perceived both 
cards as quite low on the dimension 
of hostility. Despite this near equiv- 
alence for hostility, the ¢ value for 
Card 16 was .55, while the ¢ value [01 
Card 10 was 4.67. The first value | 
insignificant while the latter is highly 
significant beyond the .001 level. Xs 
The three methods discussed may 
be applied not only to the determini 
tion of overall ambiguity, the mea 3 
urement of differences in distribu 
tions, and the differential assessmen и 
of motive strength, but they also may 
be used in the investigation of a 
three different kinds of ambiguity 
discussed earlier (i.e. investigation diee 
the who, what and why characte! 
tics of the TAT cards) . arac” 
In the investigation of who pert 
teristics for example, 4 would кер 0 
sent the variability of choice as Нет 
is depicted оп the card. The di Г 
ence in distribution of the choices оу, 
who was depicted (man, woman, ub 
girl) for two different groups W rov 
be measured by the Kolmog9 en 
Smirnov test, and differences pnt 
the number one choice as to who test- 
depicted might be tested by a ! tive 
Lastly, one might obtain og 
group values for the who, wha che 
why characteristics against whic Ton” 
individual's judgments might be » 
pared. Perceptual deviations nean 
these norms may prove to have ! 
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ingful behavioral correlates, This de- 
Viation from the stimulus characteris- 
tcs of a card as determined by the 
Judgments of the normative group 
lave more claim to be called “projec- 
Pea than have. the usual projective 
Нн qiie This is so, because as mat- 
S lei pn stand, a response to a 
um па сага confounds projection 
n unius description. Тће use of 
Fe whose ambiguity may be objec- 
ern Mra ha would enable us to 
Ма the component due to the 
d ein P dere and leave us with 
adest eaningful "projective" re- 


CONCLUSIONS 


s bre methods of measuring am- 
T: му have been touched upon. 
hese are; 


1 . H 
Tn) A measure of overall ambiguity. 
€ measure used here is 4. 


Е. л a. comparison between two 

ову an А regard to the order ој mo- 

the ke п appropriate statistic here is 
olmogorov-Smirnov test. 


8 
"d pie determination of differ- 
ане een single motives. Many 
; ~ Sucs can be used in this instance, 


i E 
ncluding X? and t. 
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Personality of Subjects Who Volunteer 
For Research on a Drug (Mescaline) 


Tuomas W. RicHARDS uu 
Louisiana State University, School of Medicine, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Examining the test protocols of a 
group who volunteered to take mesca- 
line the investigators were impressed 
with an apparent abundance of devia- 
tions from what might have been 
expected in those of a random selec- 
tion of the general population. Vol- 
unteers for this series of mescaline 
experimentation were undergraduate 
or graduate students in medical sci- 
ences or related fields. Through an- 
nouncements made to classes of med- 
ical students by a psychiatrist (Dr. Ian 
Stevenson) describing briefly the ma- 
jor effects of mescaline and the ге. 
search interest in studying its metabo- 
lism and its antidote in action, sub- 
jects were solicited. 


In an attempt to determine whether 
those who volunteer for personality 
study of this sort (involving a drug) 
actually are different. from the gen- 
eral population of medical students, 
eighteen of the mescaline volunteers, 
all undergraduate medi 
were matched with 
for sex and for class (in school, as 
sophomore, junior, etc). The con- 
trols were students who had been ex- 
posed to the same publicity and per- 
suasion as the mescaline subjects, but 
had not volunteered, 


cal students, 
? control group 


To induce these n 
students to serve as s 
sonality study (without mescaline) , 
one of their confreres, a senior in the 
school of medicine, used his personal 
charm and/or promotional tech. 


on-volunteerin: 
ubjects for per- 


1 This research was supported in part by a 
grant (M-2212) from the U. s. Public Health 
Service, National Institute of Mental Health, 
The basic study of reactions to mescaline 
was supported by a grant from the Scottish 
Rite Schizophrenia Research Committee of 
the National Association for Mental Health. 


nique.” We feel reasonably велат 
that no ethical principle in using hu 
man subjects for experimentation os 
violated, such as those suggested by 
Berg (1954). Тће non-volunteers for 
mescaline study seemed at least em 
cooperators for the personality suer 
alone, though like most students pes 
dergoing special study they aged 
edly experienced mi givings about 
ing scrutinized personally. s 

In both the experimental (meses 
line) group and the control grau 
there were fourteen men and thre 
women. 


PROCEDURE 

While supplemental tests. were 
given in some cases the essential jnar 
terial for this study utilizes the Ror 
schach Test, the Thematic Appercep 
tion Test and drawings (of a perso 
and of a person of the opposite sex 

RrsuLTS : 

The Rorschach test was Mime 
tered and scored according to 12) 
methed proposed by Klopfer (19: ive 
Means and medians of main one in 
scores for each group are presentet the 
Table | together with indices of en 
significance of differences betwe 
them. 

Reference to Table 1 shows се 
ће group who volunteer for ec 
line was significantly more produc the 
of Rorschach responses than were ers 
controls; the mescaline ope 
produced more pure form, more co 
responses, more shading responses ate 
K, and FK) and more ПАЗИ EP 
movement (т) . The mescaline Y? infi 
teers tend to produce more hur 
movement (M). 


, 


10 
is 

* We wish to express our thanks for th 

Dr. Jack Shelton. 
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Taste L R 
: I. Rorschach Measures of Mescali 
caline Volunteers > sol Subs 
(N=I18, 18) and Control Subjects 
: Méan Median Probability 
Nuls Experimental Control Experimental Control t yu xt 
парвини a D 16.0 24.0 16.5 01 
р s E 74 90 75 й == 
"umo rr 1 S S» om x 
И а 03 0: y 5. n.s. 
Movement Р = T iin E 
uman (M) 3.2 2 
тта 1 2 1 95 2 | 5 
ен | (ЕМ) 38 42 40 10 vie on 
"os ninate (m) 14 0.3 10 0.0 02 01-.02 
V E (k) 0.9 01 0.0 0.0 ns. P 
lista (K) 0.4 0.1 0.0 0.0 ns. ns 
Form (ЕК) 0.8 0.3 0.0 0.0 ns. ns. 
Formstext (F) 16.1 53 10.0 35 .01-.02 = 
'exture E (Fc) 13 1.6 1.0 15 ns. ns, 
Black Shadi (c) 0.1 0.2 0.0 0.0 n.s. ns 
Form Colon 5 (C?) 19 0.8 10 0.0 10-.20 = 
Solon Reece (FC) 22 15 15 10 ns. = 
ido: сола (СЕ) 13 0.3 10 0.0 ol = 
пеат (C) 0.7 0.1 0.0 0.0 .10-.20 - 
Anima 
Fee (A%) 40.1 50.6 39.0 46.0 .02-.05 — 
(F%) 45.1 984 452 27.3 <01 01 
As а »g H 
! means of comparing the two Thus, while the non-volunteers are 
s productive than the 


rc 3 
eme an outside criterion of 
schach d or "health", the Ror- 
presente pga of each group is 
ically ae in Figures 1 and 2 graph- 
Proposed comparison with Klopfer's 
Superior profile for a healthy adult of 

he mental capacity (Bell, 1948) . 
ting) cae with Klopfer's op- 
that th iterion, these profiles show 
Breater е mescaline volunteers give 
at the oe of pure form (F) 
Movement, ce of movement (human 
Color a Y: M, in particular) and of 
form Ts the; (ЕС) and Color- 
responses ). Тћеу give more shading 

m) ils and inanimate movement 
healthy ad would be expected of à 

Ww ју adult personality. 
eee (in Figure 2) the control 
ima! ag compared with Klopfer s ор- 
by th criterion the constriction shown 
appear volunteers through pure F dis- 
shone: giving frequent shading re- 
What 2i the non-volunteers are some- 
Stand » hort in their use of color. They 
Ment Out in the abundance of move- 
Mowe responses, particularly animal 

ement (FM). 


qualitatively les 

volunteers, their fewer productions 
are singly more expressive and primi- 
tive, less refined and tentative ап 
cautious. 

By means of the scoring system of 
Aron (1949) , stories told by the sub- 
jects in response to the TAT pictures 
(1, 3BM, 4, 6BM, 7BM, 10, ІЗМЕ, 
14, 17BM, and 18GF) were evaluated 
objectively. Apparent needs and press 
in each story were codified.* 

A score was also determined for 
each subject based on the degree to 
which he identified with his or her 
opposite Sex; this scoring was bor- 
rowed from Groh (1956) . 

TAT stories were elicited from the 
experimental (mescaline volunteer) 

roup in writing; those from the con- 
trol group were elicited orally. Differ- 
ences between the productions of the 
groups should be interpreted in the 
light of this methodological point. 

In comparison with the control 


anks to Marie 
analysis of the 


зуе wish to express our th 
Louise Daste for her carcful 
TAT protocols. 
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Form | Texture and Achro- 
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FIGURE 2 


group, the experimental group was 
considerably more productive; 
stories were almost t 
However, both groups were less pro- 
ductive than groups of college stu- 
dents with whom Murray (1943) did 
his original work with the TAT. In 
addition to being more productive 
than the control group, the experi. 
mental subjects projected in their 
stories more tension, and more senti- 


X its 
wice as long. 


and 


ence, or expression of the feelings ir 


awarenesses of the characters 1n ae 
Stories. While there was an ed ies 
amount of aggression in the st eri 
told by the two groups, the eae 
mental subjects utilized verbal 288" а. 
sion (in contrast to the ар 
gression characteristic of the "^ d 
group stories), Mother figures O* ^. 
experimental group were more age pu 
sive, and father figures more ma 


Tuomas W. RICHARDS 


tA The experimental subjects 
of their ye to approve the actions 
tm ne (particularly male 
d pope to the experimental 
the р зе controls identified less with 
eithar ped of their stories; they 
call v iam the figures superfi- 
Gi У, or they tended to criticize them 
reject them for their actions. 
Rakad female figures and par- 
onmo. on their sexual provocation 
i wed subjects portrayed characters 
Unde a ais more sadness and 
ity to M. There was greater sensitiv- 
pup EMEN on the part of parents. 
tend to esults of the TAT analysis 
than th puce similarities rather 
groups m ifferences between the two 
interesi student subjects. The most 
overall ng pon here may be the 
Gents Ме ој of medical stu- 
ference АЫ whole rather than the dif- 
Not vo] ;»etween those who do or do 
n olunteer for mescaline studies. 
wi eS scem to be concerned 
in the нате types of things. It is 
the kind “hor of interest rather than 
teer for that they differ. The volun- 
and isis gin seems to think, feel 
quenc Uum more depth and fre- 
Ri Hora does the non-voluntecr. 
things ; = gee basically in the same 
ested and people, but more inter- 
groups = with greater empathy. The 
ow e ere similar in the relatively 
identike, integration „(ог masculine 
роза ол) ѕсоге, іп showing the 
Mental noe of equality, of environ- 
the e cem of aggressiveness 1n 
ood ther figure who was herself 
Sure a under considerable pres- 
aPpro Both groups tended equally to 
approve male characters and to dis- 
aps ve females, and both, with per- 
to ] the most clarity, were hesitant 
ing c themselves go spontaneously 
Poor HE situation such as the TA 
vides. 
Mi mee drawings of the two groups 
evaluated by asking three experts 
on rank or classify the productions 
ава continuum from "healthy" (0 
healthy.” The degree of agreement 
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between the raters is shown in the fol- 
lowing coefficients of correlation: 


B С 
А 47 51 
B X 53 


The three ratings were averaged 
for each subject; a comparison of the 
two groups for these ratings of their 
drawings showed the control group to 
be healthier, but not to a degree of 


statistical significance. 
DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


In an excellent discussion of the 
literature regarding volunteers as sub- 
jects for psychological and pharmaco- 
logical experimentation, Lasagna and 
VonFelsinger (1954) have shown that, 
by and large, it is the unusual if not 
the seriously deviant person who is 
likely to volunteer as а subject for an 
experiment, One might expect among 
a group of volunteers a higher inci- 
dence of psychopathology than one 
encounters in the student (or other) 
population from which the volunteers 


appear. 

While our volunteers for mescaline 
were found to be more introspective, 
more empathic and more productive 
than our non-volunteers, we found 
they were not less healthy than their 
non-volunteering classmates. Тћеу 
were less repressive of their anxiety, 
more given to dealing with it by 
means of intellectualization and per- 
haps by facing it to the point of en- 
tering personal psychotherapy, or 1m- 
deed undertaking а professional ca- 
reer in mental health. 

The implications of this study for 
research on drugs ог in any area of 
mental health are simply a supple- 
ment to the position urged by La- 
sagna and VonFelsinger, (namely) 
that inferences drawn from studies 
utilizing volunteers must be made 
with extreme caution. The person 
whose introspective interests lead him 
to try a drug for the broader experi- 
ence he might receive is a person very 
different from the individual who is 
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afraid to reveal himself to others ог 
to himself. А А 

An important finding іп this study 
is the demonstration that students (in 
this instance medical students) whe- 
ther they volunteer or do not volun- 
tecr have in common much imma- 
turity and emotional turmoil, — pos- 
sibly “normal” for people still em- 
bryonic in their professional develop- 
ment, — but sufficiently impressive to 
raise a question as to the suitability 
of students of any sort to comprise 
an experimental population. 

Perhaps a student population for 
study of the effect of a drug is the 
best available. We do not know зуће. 
ther a population chronologically 
more “mature” or “settled” or “ad- 
justed” if it could be as readily ob- 
tained actually would demonstrate 
less apparent disturbance and cer- 
tainly we would expect that the will- 
ingness to take a drug such as mes- 
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caline would be a selective factor. 
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A Multiple Choice Rorschach Technique for Increasing Test 
Productivity In Chronic Schizophrenics 


EMANUEL STARER AND SELIG ROSENBERG! 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Northport, New York 


, Frequently chronic psychotic pa- 
tents produce only a limited number 
of responses to the Rorschach when 
lit ds administered in the standard 
manner, Marked reduction in associa- 
tions, blocking, perseveration, and 
complete rejection of the cards are not 
“common. This paucity of data 
makes for difficulties in adequate per- 
Sonality evaluation, weakens the val- 
idity of interpretations and lessens the 
Significance of the findings. Starer 
а, nesq the kaleidoscope in a 
ik s ul attempt to increase the asso- 
brs ae produced. However, there are 
Mickie which limit this method 
em; ki а aly. The stimuli are not con- 
he i hey can not be duplicated, and 
saladi. re formal aspects of the Ror- 
ach can not be scored. 

it poer] to try to solve this problem 
c possible that a modified 
Schach approach using a multiple 


iu technique similar to that 
seed by Harrower-Erickson and 
einer (1945) and Singer (1950) 


т" 
Might prove effective. 


MrTHOD 
Subjects 


ак subjects for this investigation 
Hates of 50 chronic psychiatric 
of ts with the primary diagnosis 

Schizophrenia, chronic state. All 
е patients had been hospitalized 
e. minimum of three years. The 
a n age for the group was 36.42 with 

standard deviation of 8.25. The 
"a educational level for the group 
stand 0.18 years of schooling with a 
Datis ard deviation of 2.66. Only those 
Wh ents, selected in random order, 

о produced 11 or fewer responses 


1 
51 Copy of the multiple choice tests used in 
fro Study may be obtained without charge 

т Emanuel Starer, Ph.D., Veterans Ad- 


Ministration Hospital, Northport, New York. 


on the Rorschach, administered at the 
time of investigation, constituted the 
population for this study. The aver- 
age number of associations produced 
on the Rorschach, administered by 
means of standard procedures, was 4.5 
with a range of 0 to 11. 


Technique 

Three tests were designed by the 
authors to explore areas which were 
meaningful to them for personality 
assessment. Other tests can easily be 
created to serve the special interests 
of the examiner. 

The first consisted of ten photo- 
graphs? placed on 2” by 3” cards, 
using the blot areas demarcated by 
Harrower-Erickson (1954) from the 
standard Rorschach test. All photo- 
graphs were achromatic. The areas 
utilized in the first test constitute 
Rorschach Card I, DI; Card П, D3; 
Card III, D5; Card IV, D2; Card V, 
D2: Card VI, D3; Card VII, DI: Card 
VIII, D2; Card IX, D6; and Card X, 
DI. 
Each patient, tested individually, 
d with four possible re- 
sponses, listed in random order, for 
each of the areas and was asked to 
make a choice of the one best fitting 
the presented stimulus. Of the four 
choices presented only one has accept- 
able form level using the scoring pro- 
cedure of Beck (1950). The remain- 
ing three responses were of F minus 
quality. A form level score could thus 
be obtained by adding up the num- 
ber of F plus responses, the maximum 
score being ten. 

The second test constituted stimuli 


was presen te 


The authors are indebted to Theodore 
Willers, Chief, Medical Illustration Service, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Northport, 
New York, for taking the needed stimuli 


photographs. 
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from the following areas of the Ror- 
schach, with each stimulus again being 
achromatic. These were Rorschach 
Card I, D2; Card LI, D2; Card Ш, D8; 
Card IV, D6; Card V, D2; Card VI, 
D1; Card VII, D3; Card VIII, D6; 
Card IX, D2; and Card X, D9. Four 
choices in random order were pre- 
sented for each of the stimulus cards 
and the patients, tested individually, 
were asked to select which one best 
fit the cards. This test was designed 
to evaluate sex identification. Each 
of the four choices consisted of one 
male association, one female associa- 
tion, and two animal associations, An 
indication of male sex identification 
was obtained by adding up the num- 
ber of male associations chosen with 
the maximum score being ten. 

The third test consisted of photo- 
graphs, placed on 2” by 3” cards, of 
the usual Rorschach series of ten 
cards, with the whole card being util- 
ized. АП were achromatic. The pa- 
tient, tested individually, was given 
four choices for each card. АП of the 
choices were of acceptable form level 
using Beck's scoring System. One of the 
choices was extrapunitive in nature, 
another was intrapunitive in nature, 
another was involved with competi- 
tiveness and high level of aspiration, 
and the final choice involved a sex 
association. Each patient was asked 
to pick one of the four associations, 
presented , which 
best fit the card. The scoring consis 
of adding up the total number of as- 
sociations in each of these categories, 
the maximum score in any Category 
being ten. j 


RESULTS 

On the first test e 
patients was able to respond and make 
a choice. This was independent of 
whether the patient produced no re- 
sponses, or as many as 11, on the Ror- 
schach. The form level score for the 
entire group was 5.78 out of a possible 
maximum of ten, with a standard de- 
viation of 1.83. Using this techni 
was possible to determine the re 


ach of the 50 


ueit 
ative 
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form level for each patient, whereas 
this was impossible with the Pon 
schach administered in the standar 
manner, for almost all of the patients. 

On the second test, purporting 10 
get a measure of male sex aenn T 
tion, 45 of the 50 patients were able 
to make sufficient choices to enable 
a score to be obtained. The average 
number of male associations fnr PS 
total group was 1.71 out of a possible 
maximum of ten. The average оси 
ber of female associations produce 
was 1.13. The remaining choices were 
made from animal associations. 

On the third test which involve 
making a choice in one of the follow- 
ing categories, extrapunitiveness, а 
trapunitiveness, competitiveness, e 
sex, 44 of the 50 patients, tested incl 
vidually, were able to respond p 
ciently for a score to be obtained. ТВ 
average number of associations for re 
total group in each of the categorie? 
was: extrapunitiveness, 2.07; d 
punitiveness, 1.95; competitive 
4.82; and sex, 1.86, out of a possi? 
maximum of ten for each of the hs 
gories, It is readily seen that the ni 
ber of associations produced by t ге- 
Broup was highest in the comperi 
ness category and lowest in the in hi- 
punitive category. Using the ner 
Square method it was determined t ry 
the result for the competitive мини 
significantly exceeded chance ехр 
tation (P<.01). 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the tests, using Hr 
modified Rorschach technique Micaté 
multiple choice arrangement, indic 
that this approach appears to be n 5 
tive with chronic psychiatric рай s 
who produce only a minimal m z 
of associations to the Rorschach лег. 
ministered in the standard mant x 

On the first test it was possible 
Obtain a form level score for Ki he 
the 50 patients, irrespective 0 
number of associations produce 
the standard Rorschach. This for 
More positive evidence of the ot 16 
level of perception, and does n 


gives 


EMANUEL STARER AND SELIG ROSENBERG 


quire the drawing of inferences from 
omissions as is usually done in the 
Rorschach analysis when the number 
of associations is sparse. It also pro- 
vides a more effective and quicker 
evaluation of the basic assets still pres- 
ent in many chronic patients, An in- 
Spection of the results indicates that 
the form level of the tested group is 
higher than would be thought likely 
from the original associations to the 
Standard Rorschach. The knowledge 
of more than expected ego strength 
and reality contact, and the possibil- 
Ну of some resources in the nature of 
logical intellectual powers influence 
the therapist and affect the prognostic 
evaluation. 
: The results of the second test are 
especially noteworthy for the sug- 
а бзи in human identifi- 
the m he weakened sense of self and 
the withdrawal from the environment 
nad posible implications. „Whether 
A a to chronicity in schizo- 
жанга расия remains to be deter- 
the ida t is interesting to note that 
nos ај is higher with the 
— Rom than with the [emale 
tify : out there is а tendency to iden- 
m m rapidly on a sub-human 
M сы es question may be raised as 
"une her the usual identification 
Be ue stopped at an early age. 
child well known from observations of 
tend ren's play activities that they 
пе о identify at certain stages more 
men t „with animals than with hu- 
this deings. The important result, of 
Sore a was that an identification 
a coula be obtained for 90 per 
num. _the group irrespective of the 
th er of associations produced on 
€ standard Rorschach. 
"s. the third test dealing with the 
&ories of extrapunitiveness, intra- 
Punitiveness, competitiveness. апа зех, 


t is noted that 88 per cent of the 
Rroup was able to respond sufficiently 
obtained 


er tin in a score. The result 
tive ара chronic group raises provoca- 
сап PeCulation. Whether the signifi- 
com, higher score in the area о 

Petitiveness stems from an artifact 
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depending upon the "stimulus value" 
of the card or from underlying dy- 
namics of this group remains to be 
explored. Does the minimal number 
of associations on the standard 
Rorschach stem from strong fears of 
failure in a competitive situation? 
Are they therefore not putting forth 
any real effort or making an apparent 
attempt to cooperate? Has the failure 
in the past in competitive situations 
been excessively traumatic for this 
particular group? Are the competitive 
choices in this multiple choice test less 
threatening than the alternative re- 
sponses? The answers to these ques- 
tions remain to be determined. 


The impetus for this study was pro- 
vided by the difficulties encountered 
in testing chronic psychotics. How- 
ever, the problem of minimal produc- 
tivity is not uncommon with other 
groups and it is suggested that this 
technique can be extended for use 
with other psychiatric categories. 


SUMMARY 


The Rorschach was administered 
individually in a standard manner to 
each of 50 chronic psychiatric ра- 
tients. This group produced 11 or 
fewer associations with the average 
being 4.5 responses. Each patient was 
then given a modification of the 
Rorschach using a multiple choice 
technique and was asked to pick one 
of four responses best fitting the spe- 
cific stimulus card. Three tests were 
designed to yield scores in form level, 
sex identification, and choice in one 
of the following categories: extrapuni- 
tiveness, intrapunitiveness, competi- 
tiveness, and sex. All of the patients 
were able to respond sufficiently to 
score form level. Ninety per cent of 
the patients were able to respond to 
the sex identification test. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the patients were 
able to respond to the selected cate- 
st. The results indicate that 
lified Rorschach procedure 
ive with a group of 
renics in increasing 
f responses and in 


gories te 
this тос 
was highly effect 
chronic schizoph 
the production 0 
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providing morc data for improved 
personality evaluation. It is suggested 
that this technique can be a useful de- 
vice with similar individuals who re- 
spond minimally to the standard 
Rorschach. 
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Тће "Meaning" of the Bender-Gestalt Test Designs: 
A Study in the Use of the Semantic Differential 


ALEXANDER TOLOR 
Fairfield State Hospital 


. Although the Bender- Gestalt Test 
1s commonly used as a maturational 
test of visual Gestalt functions in chil- 
dren and as a method for exploring 
retardation and loss of function due 
bs organic brain disorders in children 
and adults, it is also frequently em- 
ployed by clinicians as а projective 
ia 7 to elucidate personality dynam- 
m le extension of this technique 
"abes personality sphere has led, on 
S ne hand, to several attempts to 
ВУ performance on the test 
ja ee 1948; Pascal & Suttell 
Shae and, on the other hand, to a 
а eee of studies which are designed 

| Shed light on the nature of the 
арнат, affective associations, or 
EN hgs attributed to the figures by 
ћи E latter approach is exemplified 
(1989 work of Succk and Klopfer 
ih ud who obtained free associations 
а capone to the Bender designs from 
et hee of normal Ss, On the basis 
s results the authors developed 
this pretative hypotheses concerning 

5 stimulus meaning of each of the 
prodor. figures, The basic stimulus 
also! erties о! the test material were 
за вале by Tolor (1957) who 
ася $ the formal or structural char- 
Mises а of the Bender associations 
atric iced by a group of neuropsychi- 

patients. 

ae ne the focus of attention is not 
e. the general properties of the 
m figures themselves but on the 
tk ling of the designs to individuals 
th Ing the test, Hutt. (1945) suggests 

at the administration of the test 
де modified so that Ss comment on 
сасћ of the figures following comple- 


iac 
Ап abbreviated version of this paper Was 
Printed at the 1960 Annual Convention of 
Of the American Psychological Association 
In Chicago, Illinois. 


tion of the reproductions or that Ss 
modify their drawings to make them 
"nicer." Greenbaum (1955) has ex- 
panded on the associational technique 
by inserting the patient's Bender as- 
sociations into the Rapaport-Gill- 
Schafer word association list, and, 
whenever the new associations still 
fail to clarify the meaning of a given 
concept, introducing the latter re- 
sponse in a series of new stimulus 
words. 

All of these efforts basically are in- 
tended to clarify the specific meaning 
of obtained deviations in the drawing 
of the Bender designs. It is assumed 
that in order to understand the pa- 
tient's Bender test behavior it is neces- 
sary first to comprehend the meaning 
of the symbols to which he is re- 
sponding. Recently a new method for 
the study of the meaning of stimuli, 
such as the Bender-Gestalt figures, has 
become available to researchers; name- 
ly the semantic differential. (Osgood, 
Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). This 
method is essentially a combination 
of controlled association and scaling 
srocedures used to differentiate the 
meanings of concepts. It has already 
been applied to such stimuli as Ror- 
schach cards (Rabin, 1959) and The- 
matic Apperception Test pictures 
(Reeves, 1954) but never, to the au- 
thor's knowledge, to the Bender de- 
signs. It is the purpose of this studv 
to determine the connotative mean- 
ing of the Bender figures so that the 
clinician's projective use of the test 
may be related to empirically based 
information rather than to unverified 
hunches or vague intuitions. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure utilized in this in- 
vestigation closely parallels that ет. 
ployed by Rabin (1959) in a recent 
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study of the meaning wi the. Ror 
schach cards. As has been d pne : 

Rabin study, 20 scales of the eod 
tic differential were selected by the 
E as indicated in Table І. In the se- 
mantic differential the given concept 
(о be differentiated appears along 
with a set of bipolar adjectival scales. 
The scales have seven spaces between 
the poles permitting the 5 to express 
both direction and intensity of each 
judgment, Ап example of such a scale 
is the following: 

Beautiful 
Ugly 

The 20-scale form of the semantic 
differential which was used included 
scales representative of the three ma- 
jor factors which have been consist- 
ently obtained with different samples 
of 55 and a variety of concepts. The 
Evaluative Factor shows high loading 
on Items 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13 and 
16; the Рогепсу Factor is represented 
by Items 2, 4, 19, 15, 18, and 20; and 
the Activity Factor is prominently 
found in Iems 11, 14, 17, and 19. 

In administering the semantic dif- 
ferential опа group basis the E used 
the same instructions given by Osgood 
et al (1957). The Ss were 68 college 
students in two undergraduate general 
psychology classes at the University 
of Bridgeport. There were 41 males 
and 27 females included, ranping 
In age from 17 to 38 years, the median 
being 19 years, Each Bender design 
Was exposed for three minutes during 
which the Ss were given an opportun- 
ity to make their ratings, The three- 
minute exposure time had been found 
to be satisfactory by Rabin (1959) in 
the previous experiment, The data 
consist of 180 choices (20 scales x 9 


Bender designs) made by each of 
68 Ss. 


TREATMENT oF Data 


The Ss’ responses to the semantic 
differential yield information pertin- 
ent to both direction and intensity of 
each judgment. However, since inter. 
est in this preliminary study was pri- 
marily in the dimension of direction 
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of meaning, it was decided to dichoto- 
mize the choices on each scale, gu 
responses falling in positions 1 s 
in one category and placing epoca 
falling in spaces 5 to 7 in the ot e. 
Ratings at the mid-point, i.c., a 
marks in the fourth space, were egi 
ly and randomly divided between the 
two classifications. In those few = 
stances in which a 5 failed to прово 
to an isolated scale, ће was aum 
a value equivalent to the mid-poin 
of the continuum. d 

Chi square tests were done to Heter 
mine the differences between the + 
cidence with which cach side of the 
scale was selected for each of the eo 
Bender designs. These analyses ware 
done for the male and female Ss i 
arately and for the combined sam] d 
as a whole. As there are 20 scales s 
9 designs, there were 180 chi Ма 
computations for each of the three re 
of data making a total of 540 suc 
computations.? 


RESULTS 


Table I contains information m 
tive to the significance of the dif ch 
ences in the number of Ss rating | the 
polar end of the scales (ог ach 0 ST 
Bender designs. Of the 180 chi Sdn 
tests computed for the total ~~ or 
79 are significant at the .05 leve for 
beyond. The corresponding figures are 
the male and female sub-groups : 
57 and 54, respectively. а гр» 

Based on the data presented limen- 
ble I and considering only the « signs 
sion of direction, the Bender des М 
may be characterized as ме 

Design А: clean, pleasant, C' ul, 
honest, small, worthless, Pee aie 
light, cold, thin, smooth, and ыт | 

Design 1: clean, small, Lora thin: 
worthless, peaceful, light, cold, 
smooth, and delicate. ng: 

Design 2: good, beautiful, dim 
clean, pleasant, clear, active, 
small, and smooth. : trong: 

Design 3: good, beautiful, 5 
* The author wishes to extend his арр 


siste! 
tion to Sheldon Feldman who m. 
the statistical analyses of tbe data. 


та 
тесі? 
а in 


3 
5 
~ 
2 
Е) 
B 
2 
5 
Taste I. Significant Differences in the Frequency With Whach Subjects Rate the Polar Ends on the Semantic Differential Б 
for the Nine Bender Designs E] 
X Џ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 A 1 2 3 4 5 6 $ 8 
1. good eres soss .... bad Tm 
2. large . — small sose osco osos 
3. beautiful e eee m ugly ... .... 
4. strong Ы * * D. ey weak 
5. clean ***9 59» esoe sose . о... .... dirty 
6. tasty es distasteful * á xz 
7. valuable wee worthless = wwe 
8. kind cruel .. t... 
9. pleasant * КРКЕ wipe 6:64 unpleasant d 
10. happy sad - 
11. ferocious EN peaceful ds 
12. heavy light sess sose B 
13. clear tone tHe eses o . = c—— hary 
14. ћог cold * = 
15. thick ihin esse sees . 
16. honest . dishonest БА, 
- H .. eee * +... i 
18. rough е: o METTE на 
19. fast ЕФ вара = slow 
20. rugged . delicate ** о... 


“Significant at the 05 level ***Significant at the .005 level 
**Significant at the 01 level ****Significant at the .001 leved or beyond 
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clean, pleasant, clear, active, fast, 
light, and smooth. 3 
Design 4: large, clear, ugly, distaste- 
ful, cruel, unpleasant, thin, and dis- 
honest. . 
Design 5: clean, clear, and active. 
Design 6: large, strong, ferocious, 
clear, active, rough, fast, rugged, bad, 
ugly, distasteful, cruel, and unpleas- 
ant. 
Design 7: strong, clean, and clear. 
Design 8: good, beautiful, strong, 
clean, tasty, valuable, pleasant, clear, 
peaceful, and smooth. 
Factor Scores: 


Another view of the meaning of the 
Bender designs can be obtained by 
noting the relationship between the 
three main factors and the evaluations 
made of each of the Bender designs. 
Arbitrarily, the midpoint on cach 
scale was assigned a score of 0 and 
the other positions were scored [rom 
—3 to +3. The scales comprising a 
given factor were then selected for 
each Bender figure and an average 
factor score was computed. The ге- 
sulting average factor scores, reflect- 
ing both direction and intensity of 
choices, are presented for the nine 
Bender designs in Table IT. It should 
be observed that plus v 
the direction in which 
able evaluation, а 
and a higher level of activity has been 
attributed to the stimuli: the minus 
values represent the opposite, 


alues represent 
à more favor. 
greater potency, 


TABLE II. Factor 


Scores for the Ni 
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Design and Sex Differences 


Table III reveals that there are 
marked differences with which the 
various Bender figures lend them- 
selves to categorization on the scales 
of the semantic differential. For ps 
ple, on only three of the scales do 38 
show agreement with respect to X 
tionality when they rate Designs st 
and 7. This stands in sharp predi 
to Designs 6 and A on which there 5 
agreement as to directionality on 
and 12 scales, respectively. n 

The total number of significant [^ 
Square values obtained by male, Iso 
male and combined samples is à be 
presented in Table IIT. It will о 
noted that there is a high level o 
agreement between male and алеи 
Ss in the categorizations of the бра 
The combined sample in each k 
stance produces a greater ole be 
significant differences, as would „тег 
expected on the basis of the meo 
number of cases in this group. Ae a 
instance in which a scale yieldec е 
significant difference for both "lity 
and female Ss did the directiona in 
vary for the two sexes. Moreover: 
every case, except for one uU S 
Design 4, when the selections © г sex 
ex are significant, then the que i 
ratings are in the same dantis 
although. not always to a signi at 
extent. It would scem, therefore, by 
there was very close agreemen alu 
members of both sexes in their ev! 


ne Bender Designs 


Designs 
Factors" A 1 2 3 p 5 6 7 е" 
І Evaluate + 36 — 03 50 64 o LE 42 23 +9 
П Potency =109 177 tag +8 xo T» 4 im +09 
ПІ Activity — 60 — 34 +.14 4.58 210 — 04 4.54 4.04 civit 
^A plus sign represents а more favorable evaluati 


level than a minus sign 


TABLE IIT. Number of Si 


i ас! 
ation, а greater potency, or a higher 


À gnificant Differences in Rating Each Bender 
Figure for Male, Female and Combined Sample P 
Designs qon 
Groups А 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 " 
Males (N=41) 9 9 6 8 3 1 8 3 10 54 
Females (N—27) 8 9 8 8 6 1 4 E 8 79 
Combined (N=68) 12 10 10 10 8 3 13 3 10 
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ations of the Bender designs. 
Discussion 


It is evident that these results of 
the meaning of the Bender designs 
are limited not only by the nature of 
the sample of normal college students 
used, but also by the selection of spe- 
cific scales on the semantic differen- 
tial. The question as to the adequacy 
of these scales in delineating the 
meaning of Bender figures can only 
be partially answered. The fact that 
there are some significant differences 
in the polar selections on every scale 
except one (happy-sad) certainly sug- 
gests that the Bender figures can be 
evaluated reliably through the use of 
these particular ‘scales. However, we 
do not know whether more relevant 
Scales could not have been developed, 
perhaps contributing to our under- 
Standing of the meanings of the Ben- 
der designs. 
The present findings do indicate 
that similar to other projective stim- 
uli, such as the Rorschach cards 
(Rabin, 1959), the Bender materials 
also evoke symbolic reactions having 
а considerable communality in mean- 
Ing for groups of individuals, Despite 
the fact that on some designs the 
8roup concensus is not very high, the 
eo number of scales on which there 
$ accord for all figures is 8.8, indi- 
cating a substantial degree of agree- 
ment, This is not to negate the im- 
Portance of evaluating individual dif- 
eae in responses, but to focus at- 
| поп on the area of agreement 
Dy Ss. 
" It is noteworthy that the connota- 

ve meanings of the nine designs dif- 
of appreciably, with no two patterns 
>! adjectival descriptions being alike. 
Гће differences in intensity and direc- 
Поп of the factor scores provide a sim- 
Паг picture of uniqueness in the 
Meaning of the designs. 

An attempt could be made to relate 
the Interpretative hypotheses cited by 
Sucek et al. (1952) for each Bender 
figure to the present findings con- 
cerning the meaning of the designs. 
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For example, Design 6, the drawing of 
which allegedly reflects “attitude to- 
ward and characteristic way of hand- 
ling of (his) primitive instinctual 
drives or their derivatives,” is found 
to be low on the Evaluative Factor, 
high on the Potency Factor, and high 
on the Activity Factor, as might be 
expected. In addition, it is interesting 
to note that this design is also char- 
acterized as large, strong, ferocious, 
rough, rugged, bad, ugly, distasteful, 
cruel, and unpleasant. Incidentally, 
the description "bad" occurs for no 
other design to a significant extent. 
Design 1, which, according to Sucek 
et al. (1952), reflects “attitude and 
feeling about regularity, systematiza- 
tion and importance of detail,” is 
found to be low in Potency and low in 
Activity, again as might be expected. 
As can be seen, some of the results of 
the present study are consistent with 
the results derived from the associa- 
tional method. However, other results 
and interpretations can less easily be 
reconciled with one another. To illus- 
trate, Design 4, which was considered 
ugly, distasteful, cruel, unpleasant, 
thin, and dishonest, is regarded by 
Sucek et al. (1952) to be reflective of 
the characteristic attitude to incon- 
gruities and ambivalences in the per- 
son and his emotional life. The logical 
connection between this interpretative 
hypothesis and the cannotative mean- 
ings is not readily apparent. 
Another approach might be the de- 
termination of the relationship be- 
tween difficulty level of each Bender 
design, as ascertained by means of the 
relative ease of recall, and the specific 
meanings assigned to the figures. For 
example, Tolor (1956; 1958) noted 
that Design 8 is most frequently re- 
called by dilferent groups of Ss. In- 
terestingly, this design is also high on 
the Evaluative Factor. However, the 
absence of any consistent relationship 
is evident in the fact that among De- 
signs 4, 3, and A, which have been 
found to be the three most difficult de- 
signs for recall, two are high on the 
Evaluative Factor and one is only 
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SUMMARY 


In an attempt to contribute to the 
understanding of deviations in the 
drawing of Bender figures, the mean- 
ing of each of the Bender designs 
was studied using the semantic differ- 
ential as a tool. Twenty scales of the 
semantic differential were adminis- 
tered to 68 undergraduate college stu- 
dents in evaluating the Bender con- 
figurations. The Ss’ responses on each 
seven-point scale were dichotomized 
and chi square tests were computed 
to determine the differences between 
the incidence with which each polar 
end of the scale was selected, 

Of the 180 chi square values for the 
total sample, 79 were significant at 
the .05 level or beyond. In the male 
sample, there were 57, and in the fe- 
male group, 54 significant values. 
There were no sex differences as re- 
lated to the meanings attributed to 
the designs. However, there were 
marked differences with which the 
various Bender stimuli lent them- 
selves to categorization. The direction 
and intensity of assigned meanings 
was also determined by an analysis 
of the Evaluative, Potency, and Ac- 
tivity factors as represented by the 
scales, 

The discussion revolved around the 
adequacy of the scales used, the 
unique patterns of meanings attri. 
buted by groups of individuals to the 
different designs, and the relationship 
between previous interpretative hy- 
potheses of the Bender figures and 
present findings. It was also concluded 
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that there is no consistent associa- 
tion between the difficulty level of the 
Bender figures, as determined by T 5, 
facility with which each is recalled, 
and the connotative meanings assigne 
to them. 
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Stimulus Characteristics of Rorschach Inkblots 
as Perceived by a Schizophrenic Sample 


MELVIN ZAx, ROBERT Н. LOISELLE AND ATHAN KARRAS 
University of Rochester 


In his review of the role of the 
stimulus in Rorschach responding, 
Baughman (1958) commented on the 
paucity of empirical studies related to 
the symbolic meaning of the ink- 
blots. He saw the overcoming of 
methodological obstacles to carefully 
controlled studies of the connotative 
meaning of the blots as a “formid- 
able challenge.” 

Since this review several people 
(Little, 1959; Rabin, 1959; Zax and 
Loiselle, 1960; Zax and Loiselle, in 
press) have employed the use of Se- 
mantic Differential scales (Osgood, 
Suci and Tannenbaum, 1957) as a 
means of providing data regarding 
the properties of the inkblots. These 
investigations have, in some instances, 
lent empirical weight to what was al- 
ready intuited, and in other cases 
brought to light unsuspected attrib- 
utes (ic. the highly negative valence 
of Card I, the tendency to regard Card 
VII more positively because of its po- 
sition in the series). The population 
sampled in these studies, however, has 
been of a single type, that is, college 
students. In at least two of these stud- 
ies (Rabin, 1959: Zax and Loiselle, 
1960) it was suggested that a syste- 
matic sampling of groups at varying 
educational levels as well as clinical 
groups might be profitable. 

In line with these suggestions, the 
purpose of the present study is to in- 
vestigate the reported stimulus char- 
acteristics of the Rorschach inkblots as 
perceived by a group of patients clin- 
ically diagnosed as suffering from 


1The authors are grateful to the staff of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Buffalo, 
New York, particularly Dr. M. G. Staiman, 
Chief Psychologist, for their cooperation and 
assistance with data collection. А debt of 
gratitude is also owed the patients of that 
hospital who served as subjects. 


schizophrenia. Their reactions as 
measured by the Semantic Differential 
wil be compared to those of a 
matched group of hospitalized non- 
psychiatric patients as well as to those 
of a younger group of college stu- 
dents. 
METHOD 

Ss for this study were: (1) a group 
of 40 veterans seen during their first 
hospitalization for a neuropsychiatric 
disorder and clinically diagnosed as 
schizophrenic; and (2) a group of 40 
veterans hospitalized for medical pur- 
poses who were tested at a time when 
they presumably were not being ex- 
posed to great stress (i.e. in a recup- 
erative phase alter surgery or after 
having suffered a bone fracture, etc.) . 
"These groups were matched for age 
and education. For the schizophrenic 
group (henceforth referred to as 
Group S) the mean age was 30.60 
years with a range from 22 to 38 and 
the mean education level was 12.98 
years ranging from 10 to 20. The 
mean age of the medical patients was 
31.02 with a range from 25 to 36 and 
their mean education was 12.68 years 
with a range from 10 to 19. When 
tested the schizophrenic 55 had been 
hospitalized for an average ol 119 
days while the medical patients had 
a mean hospitalization of 46 days. 

On the basis of factor loadings and 
judged relevance to the inkblots, sev- 
en scales from each of the three Se- 
mantic Differential factors were used. 
They are listed in Table I. The 
scales were randomly arranged in 10 
different orders, and booklets were 
assembled in such a way that the 10 
orders fell in random positions pro- 
viding a control for any order effects 
which might operate in the making of 
successive ratings. 
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5s were given these booklets which 
contained the standard Semantic Dif- 
fcrential instructions (Osgood, et al., 
1957) with only minor modifications 
to account for the fact that inkblots 
rather than verbal concepts were 
being rated. After reading the in- 
structions, were given an oppor- 
tunity tọ ask questions and in gen- 
eral both groups required some min- 
or clarification of what the task en- 
tailed. Most of the Ss in Group M 
were run individually while in Group 
S the majority were seen in small 
groups. All Ss made ratings of the 
standard set of inkblots taking them 
in order from I to X. The time re- 
quired to complete the series of rat- 
ings ranged from 30 to 45 minutes. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Ratings for each card on each of 
the 21 scales were tabulated separately 
for both groups and an analysis of di- 
rectional trends was made. Ratings in 
positions one, two and three were 
combined as were ratings of five, six 
and seven. 

The initial problem in dealing with 
these data involved the Manner in 
which ratings of four on the seven- 
point scales were to be handled since 
they represented cither neutrality with 
respect to the scale or the feeling that 
the scale was irrelevant. It was de- 
cided that if only a chance number 
ОГ four ratings were made on a given 
scale, these would be disregarded and 
the directional trends of the remain. 
Ing ratings would be subjected to 
further analysis. On the other hand 
if a significant number of four ratings 
were made on a scale, no further an. 
alysis would be Carried out since a 
substantial number of 55 were not 
able to discriminate for that particu. 
lar scale. Since 40 Ss used each scale 
and ratings can fall on any one of 
seven points, on a purely chance basis, 
approximately six ratings of four 
should be made, Using the chi-square 
technique it was found that as many 

as 11 four-ratings out of 40 repre- 
sented a significant deviation (5% 
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level) from this chance base. There- 
fore, further analyses were restricted 
to those scales where fewer than ll 
neutral ratings were made, For the 
remaining scales ratings of four were 
eliminated from the chi-square an- 
alyses. To determine whether a blot 
conveyed an impression characterized 
by the term at one or the other end 
of the continuum, observed frequen- 
cies were compared to the theoretical 
probability that, by chance, half e 
ratings would be in one direction anc 
half in the other. The results of these 
analyses are reported in Table I. 
The results in Table I indicate that 
some of the blots are viewed com 
sistently by both groups, By charac 
terizing each of the blots by the chos 
еп extreme of scales on which signifi- 
cantly consistent ratings were made, 
it is apparent that Cards I and | | 
convey the strongest impression wit 
both being evaluated negatively ane 
being seen as having potent qua 
ties. They also agree that V is, ћ 
stimulus of low potency and де 
qualities Suggesting activity. Tue 
particular results are in agreemen, 
With those found in a group of p 
students who used the same scales i 
rate the inkblots (Zax and Loise is 
1960). In many other respects, ho ie 
ever, there are marked differences res- 
tween the rating patterns of the р. 
ent two samples and the college Sar 
ple. Notably, the ratings of the la те 
Broup were consistent enough to ifi- 
sult in nearly twice as many med 
cant chi-squares as found for the Рой 
ent samples. One of the major fac the 
to account for these differences 15 
fact that both the schizophrenics t^ 
the hospital non-psychiatric con or 
tended to use the neutral Са е 
(point four) more liberally than pis 
college students. As a result O 
tendency, in 157 of the 210 fe 
rated by schizophrenics too foxi 
ings other than four were таса о 
permit further analysis, In ihe s n 
the hospitalized поп-рзусћта С 
trols this occurred in 115 cases О 
the 210 scales while for the со 
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ut 
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Taste I. Scales Yielding Significant Chi-Squares 


I II III 
Beautiful-Ugly ms! 
Clean—Dirty * ms 
Fair—Unfair 
Good—Bad 
Cowardly 
Hard M2 
ms 
" — M 
eminine 
Rough—Smvoth MS2 
Strong—Weak M 
MS S MS 
MS ms M 
M 
—Cautious 
Sharp—Dull 
Tense—Relaxed MS 


1 


right side of the continuum. "s" 
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IV V VI "VH Vim ix X 
ms 
ms M 
m 
m 
M m m 
MS ms m m s 
MS ms MS MS 
MS 
MS m 
M MS 5 M 

MS 5 ms 

M 

m 

m 

M 


“m” denotes that a significant number of the ratings of those in Group M were toward the 
denotes the same thing for those in Group S. 


? "M" denotes that a significant number of the ratings of those in Group M were toward the 


left side of the 


Students it occurred in only 40 of the 
210 scales. Perhaps because of this 
conservatism’ the present groups 
Were overtly affected in a consistent 
Way by only the blots conveying the 
Strongest impression (I, IV and V). 
hey failed, therefore, to evaluate 
blots Ш, VIII and X as favorably as 
did the college Ss. Interestingly 
Enough, they also failed to consistent- 
ly sec any of the blots as being either 
predominantly masculine or feminine 
D nature, | 

,lo investigate the possibility that 
differences in rating patterns existed 
Petween the present samples, groups 
S and M were compared on the num- 
ber of ratings nearest the left end of 
the continuum, the number of neutral 
ratings (position four) , and the num- 
ber nearest the right extreme of the 
continuum, The chi-square technique 
Was applied to the 210 comparisons 
(21 ratings for each of 10 inkblots) , 
with the result that significant differ- 
ences at the 5% level were found on 
only 11 of the scales. Since, on a 
chance basis alone, 11 out of 210 
would be expected to be signilicant, it 
was concluded that there were essen- 


continuum. "S" denotes the same thing for those in Group 5. 


tially no differences between the 
groups in this respect. Similar analy- 
ses comparing the previously men- 
tioned college sample to each of the 
present groups reveal significant dif- 
ferences between college students and 
Group M on 41 scales and significant 
differences between the students and 
Group S on 66 scales. Both of these 
figures represent significant devia- 
tions from the chance expectancy of 
ll out of 210 significant differences 
and are significantly different from 
each other as well. A qualitative study 
of the distribution of ratings in those 
cases where significant «differences 
were found between groups M and S 
and the college sample revealed that 
in nearly every case these differences 
could again be largely accounted [or 
on the basis of the differential use of 
the neutral category with the college 
Ss making fewer neutral ratings. This 
pervasive tendency [or both of the 
present groups to rate the blots as 
neutral with regard to a given scale 
is clearly illustrated by the fact that 
Group S made more four ratings than 
college Ss on 200 of the 210 scales 
while Group M made more on 191 of 
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the 210 scales. = 

Osgood, et al. (1957) have noted 
differences in personal "styles" in 
checking sematic differential scales. 
They have reported a study by Bopp 
contrasting the ratings of verbal con- 
cepts by schizophrenics and non- 
schizophrenics. The results of this in- 
vestigation revealed that the schizo- 
phrenics made significantly more rat- 
ings in the neutral category and sig- 
nificantly fewer in intermediate cate- 
gories than the non-schizophrenics. 
The differences in number of ex- 
treme ratings were insignificant, It 
was concluded that schizophrenics 
were far less discriminatory than nor- 
mals in their use of semantic scales. 
Since these authors reported the per- 
centage of responses made by each 
group in the extreme, neutral and in- 
termediate categories it is possible to 
make direct comparisons between 
their samples, those used in this study, 
and the college sample referred. to 
above. Comparative data for these 
groups appear in Table II. 

From a simple inspection of Table 
П it is apparent that groups S and 
M differ relatively little from each 
other with respect to these response 
characteristics especially as compared 
to the differences found by Bopp. The 
greatest similarity between the pres- 
ent samples and those of Bopp seems 
to reside in the frequency with which 
the neutral category was used. The 
control groups made 29% and 3097 
of their ratings in category four and 
the two groups of schizophrenic 55 
made 35% and 3997 of their ratings 
in this category. The patterns of all 
four groups seem disparate from that 
of college Ss who made 67% of their 


Taste II. Percentages of Extreme, 
on Semantic Differential 


Group N 
Schizophrenics (Bopp Study) 40 
Schizophrenics (Present Sample 40 
Controls (Bopp Study) 40 
Controls (Present Sample) 40 
College Students (Zax and 40 


Loiselle, 1960) 


Stimulus Characteristics of Rorschach Inkblots and Schizophrenics 


ratings at the intermediate points and 
distributed the remainder equally. 
The results of the present study are 
in agreement with the observation es 
Osgood et al. that schizophrenics id 
well as certain other groups are per 
acteristically less discriminating qp 
college students in their таспа = 
havior. In an effort to determine this 
cisely what factors are related to sam 
characteristic, groups S and M €: 
divided into two groups each on ee 
basis of educational level and „= 
parisons were made within grouping 
tween those with the most schoo” 
(averaging 14.6 years for ngs i 
and 14.4 years for Group M) 14 
those with the least (averaging for 
years for Group S and 11.2 years (0, 
Group M). Of the six resultant 
tests, the only significant differ 
was between the best and the ber 
educated of Group M on the poe 
of intermediate ratings made. Cor od, 
tent with what had been suspect 
the best educated portion of the pues 
ple made the most intermediate ped 
ings. The general trend in ho enr 
parisons which showed no signi etter 
mean differences was for the ee 
educated groups to give fewer E Six 
and more intermediate ratings- pat 
more "t" tests were done to SE oll 
the best educated Ss in groups * 1 ear 
M to the college sample mrt 
lier. These groups differed in ‘on ! 
age by about 10 years in agan? be 
the obvious clinical differences 


ence 
least 


. group 
tween Group S and the college АТИ 
These analyses yielded four ak 


cant "t" tests with the college $5 tings 
ing significantly fewer принео 
and significantly more а ћ 
ones than the 20 select Ss 1 


Я ings 
Neutral and Intermediate Rating 
Scales of Several Groups 


ymed- 
05, Extreme % Neutral % пр 

Ratings Ratings 20 

41 39 44 

22 35 35 

36 29 45 

26 30 67 

16 17 


а = 


MELVIN ЛАХ, КОВЕКТ Н. LOISELLE AND ATHAN KARRAS 


groups S and M. These findings 
would suggest that the response char- 
acteristics under investigation are re- 
lated both to age and intelligence (as 
inferred from education) . In any fur- 
ther efforts to explore this tendency 
it might be best to investigate the rele- 
vance of more subtle behavioral and 
emotional characteristics than were 
available in this study. If such factors 
could be linked to characteristic re- 
sponse styles, the basis would be laid 
for a new diagnostic tool which could 
be easily administered and scored, em- 
pirically keyed, and free of the trans- 
parencies of the more common per- 
sonality inventories. 


SUMMARY 


Forty male schizophrenics under- 
going their first hospitalization for an 
emotional disorder (Group 5) and 40 
male hospitalized non-psychiatric pa- 
tients (Group M) matched with the 
schizophrenics for age and education 
rated the Rorschach inkblots on 21 
Semantic Differential scales, The con- 
notative meanings of the blots were 
deduced from those scales found to 
be rated in a given direction consis- 
tently enough to yield significant chi- 
squares. On this basis it was found 
that plates I and IV yield the strong- 
est impressions as negative and po- 
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tent stimuli with V being consistently 
seen as low in potency and suggesting 
activity. Comparisons between the 
findings with these groups and with a 
sample of college Ss, tested earlier, re- 
vealed a marked tendency for the pres- 
ent samples to use the neutral cate- 
gory in their ratings. This confirmed 
a similar observation of Osgood, et al. 
Efforts to uncover the reason for such 
a response "style" suggested that fur- 
ther exploration of this point might 
best involve an attempt to relate 
subtle behavioral and emotional char- 
acteristics to response tendency. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


De Martino, Manfred F., (Ed.) 
Dreams апа personality dynamics. 
Springfield, Ill: Charles C. Thomas. 
1959, pp. 377, $10.00. 


Since the end of the second World War, 
a voluminous amount of literature has been 
published on almost every aspect of psychol- 
ogy. Yet, only a handful of publications have 
appeared in the arca of dreams. This fact 
alone makes the present volume a welcome 
addition to the scanty list of books on 
dreams. 

The present volume is compiled of various 
articles and monographs which have already 
been published in numerous journals. No 
new articles are contained. The editor has 
made a commendable attempt to systematize 
and cover as many varied aspects of dreams 
as is possible within the bounds of such a 
book. The book is divided in seven sections: 

(1) Introduction; (2) Empirical and Statisti- 
cal Studies; (3) Experimental and Theoreti- 
cal Studies; (4) Personality Correlates of 
Dreams; (5A) Methods of Dream Analysis; 
(5B) Uses of Hypnosis; (6) Dreams and Pro- 
jective Techniques; (7) Physiological Corre- 
lates of Dreams. Thus the book gives the 
reader a general although sketchy idea of 
what has already been done in the field of 
dreams and dream analysis and what promi- 
Sing avenues are still open for further investi- 
gation. However, as in all anthologies of this 
nature, the book suffers from the fact that it 
does not contain any section Where these 
diverse Studies are synthesized, although the 
book provides many such opportuniti For 
example, it is suggested that Birls, as com- 
pared to boys, (chapter 2) and adult women 
às compared to adult men, (chapters 3 and 4) 
have a greater number of dreams being 
chased, threatened, etc. However, there is no 
common thread that runs through these 
findings which Suggest why females of all 
ages have more dreams of this kind and what 
such dreams may mean in the socio-psycho- 
logical dynamics of the female individual, 
Further, there are many contradictions which 
emerge from chapter to chapter. For example, 
in Section 5B, (Use of Hypnosis) , two sets of 
contradictory findings appear. First, it js 
definitely maintained that hypnotic dreams 
and regular night dreams are one and the 
same (Klein) while the other findin 
gest that there is а basic 
between these two types of 


gs sug- 
distinction 
dreams (Farber 


and Fisher, Brenman). 

‘Two sections are of particular interest tr 
psychologists: Chapters 4 and 6 UM 
“Personality Correlatives of Dreams ae 
“Dreams and Projective Technique Me 
former chapter clearly demonstrates Лон 
dreams can ђе utilized Гог psychologic” 
research, particularly in the study of pemon 
ality typologies. However, practically a 
stud and re ches which have БА 
reported in this section, seemingly suffer бот 
one basic theoretical flaw. In these studies, n? 
distinction is drawn between latent and w 
fest dreams. Although all the studies dei 
with the manifest content of the are 
(where the subjects came the next day ed 
reported. their drcams as they remember 
them) such dream reports have been ee 
as if the latent and manifest dreams T i: 
equivalent or interchangeable. And the s 
clusions which arc drawn from the mant a 
contents are almost isomorphically transla ire 
to the latent contents, A more effective fut 
contribution could result from distinguishing 
between latent and manifest dream mare 

The section "Dreams апа Projet 
Techniques" consists mostly of articles on ani- 
relationship between the TAT and the m? 


а A denm tent 
fest dream contents. Such findings wond ies 
to suggest, and possibly give some at 


about, the level of personality structure 
which one may attempt to interpret 
TAT. Unfortunately, only one of the | 10 
ported articles (Hedda Bolgar) icem P ch 
show any relationship between the BR see 
and the dreams, One would have liked ће: 
more articles on the Rorschach, since 5 pe 
ory at least a greater similarity is S on 
tween the technique of interpretat Oie о 
dreams and some aspects of the techn sm 
interpretation of Rorschach, e.g. sym 
projection of the self, etc. 

7, "Psychological 


che 
те" 


Chapter 7, Соте ге 
Dreams", is particularly enlighteninE ows 
rewarding and should be rcad by a ' corre 
that the process of dreaming is high em be 
lated with eye movements which „ements 
measured via E.E.G. Such eye pom ue 
along with the body movements wh ific 
Sleeper makes, are shown to serve 


an 


spec 


functions in the dreaming process. | and 

Another unusually stimulating 055 
enlightening chapter is by Medar sch 
“Psychopathology of Dreams in m far 25 
phrenic and Organic Psychosis Е this the 
the reviewer is aware, not only is 


= 
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first article which compares and contrasts the 
types of dreams of these two pathologies, but 
it also attempts to show in considerable detail 
that the dreams of various kinds of schizo- 
phrenics differ; e.g., the dreams of an inci- 
pient schizophrenic who is moving into full- 
blown schizophrenia are generally different 
from those of other types of schizophrenics, 
€g., а reconstituting schizophrenic. The theo- 
retical reasons for the differences in the 
structure of the dreams of various types and 
Stages of schizophrenics are perspicaciously 
discussed. 

Nevertheless, one feels а definite weakness 
in the book. Although the book attempts to 
cover almost every phase of dreams, it seems 
to leave out one of the fundamen 
namely, how dreams are formed. Through- 
out the book, one gets the feeling that practi- 
cally every ch pter refers to, or assumes that 
the reader is aware of and familiar with, 
the theory of dream formation. Yet, nowhere 
in the book is this explicitly brought out, nor 
is a chapter on this topic included. It is 
probably true that since Freud's classic work 
on dreams, very little advancement s been 
made in this area, yet it might have been 
worthwhile to include a chapter on this topic, 

One does feel a certain deficiency, or rather 
a bias, on the part of the editor in that, 
hardly any chapter or section is found which 
tells the reader of the linical use" of 
dreams, It is the reviewer's opinion that some 
fine articles which could have shown the 
clinical application of dreams have been left 
Out. For example, Erickson’s article on 
“Dream Specimens in Psychoanalysis” would 
have been an excellent addition. A few other 
Minor omissions are felt by the reader. One 
Such omission is that the book carries no 
bibliography either for the individual chap- 
ters included or for the entire book. The 
book therefore, does not fulfill its partial and 
implicit attempt to provide a correct per- 
Spective of the literature. 

In spite of these lacks, the book is a worth- 
while addition to the literature. It reveals 
both the diversity and breadth of the present 
literature, and those areas in the study of 
dreams needing additional investigation. 


SonuaAN LAL SHARMA 
Los Angeles Psychiatric Service 


Ledwith, Nettie Н. А Rorschach 
Study of Child Development. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa: Univ. of Pittsburgh Press 
1960 pp. Ix - 336 


This book is essentially a case presentation 
of eleven children selected from a random 
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larger group of children who had been tested 
repeatedly from six through eleven years of 
age. After ап introductory section, а chapter 
is devoted to each child. In each chapter 
the author presents the. Rorschach. protocols 
of the annual testing, a brief history of the 
life situation at the time, and a blind inter- 
pretation of the Rorschach by co-workers in 
the original study.’ In the concluding section, 
cach of the interpreters reports on his meth- 
od of making inferences from the Rorschach 
and the author gi а brief summary of 
some of the highlights of her findings on 
the general characteristics of children's rec- 
ords. The title of the book is a promising 
one. Unfortunately the contents, although 
valuable, are disappointing because they do 
not really fulfill the promise: the "Study 
promised in the title is missing. What is 
presented is a reporting of a series of 
Rorschachs with their interpretations and 
brief case history. The author writes as if the 
presentation of the series of Rorschachs with 
their interpretations and the associated life 
information is a study of child development 
whereas at best it is a. picture of it. In the 
original publication the author also pub- 
lished a longitudinal series of. Rorschachs to 
which this publication adds the blind inter- 
pretation of the Rorschach plus a slightly 
amplified life history with comments about 
the appropriateness of the Rorschach inter- 
pretation. It is interesting to read the series 
of interpretations made but no evidence is 
offered to verify many of the interpretations 
and nowhere in the book is there any ref- 
erence to rescarch or to the fact that there 
may be some questions as to the validity of 
some of the current ways of using the Rors- 
chach. At times it seemed to this reviewer 
as though the author were confusing raw 
data with validity and assumed that presen- 
tation of such data is the same as the de- 
velopment of theoretical concepts from data. 
There are some statements that appear 10 
suggest that having Rorschach normative data 
is the same as validating data. 

On the whole, this book, in contrast to 
the authors previous publication. has a 
dilettante flavor in that it contains a little 
bit about the children, a little bit about the 
way some skilled people interpret children’s 
Rorschachs, and a little bit about the au- 
Тог findings about children's Rorschachs, 
Any of these areas, if explored in detail 
would be a contribution, but the small and 


1 See book review: Meyer, М.М. (Ledwith, 
Nettie. Rorschach responses of elementary 
school children.) J. proj. Tech. 1959, 23, 474. 
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unexplored sampling of them, robs the book 
of its real potential. 


MORTIMER M. MEYER 
Los Angeles 


Nel, B. F., and Pelser, A. J. K. 
The South African Picture Analysis 
Test (SAPAT). Amsterdam: Swets & 
Zeitlinger, 1960; pp. 74. Paper bound. 
Price with plates са. $6.50. 


Reviewing the latest of an unending stream 
of subjectively-scored, unvalidated projective 
techniques offers a tempting outlet for one’s 
hostilities. Thus, it is most frustrating to have 
to admit at the outset that the SAP; 
makes a constructive contribution, 

The 12 SAPAT stimulus pictures 
large, sturd rds. Ten of the 12 are desig- 
nated for boys and 10 for girls on the basis 
of expressed preferences. Story content of 
children was studied to decide upon the most 
desirable physical form of the “heroes.” Sev- 
en of the pictures depict elves, two show 
mice in humanized situations, two present 
children in usual settings, and one depicts a 
royal family. 

The authors seem to have accomplished 
their goal of filling the Bap between the 
Childrens Apperception Test (CAT) (animal 
pictures) and the Symonds Picture Story Test 

(adolescents). Interest should be optimum 
for children from about five to twelve years 
of age. None of the pictures depicts anything 
culturally unique to Africa and all children 
are White. 

Like the CAT each picture 
drawn. It would appear 
the structure of the stir 
decrease the range of different needs that 
might be projected into a Biven picture, 
Thus, ambivalence would Probably not ђе 
as clearly expressed in responses (о the 
SAPAT cards as to the Symonds or ТАТ pic- 
tures. 

The manual's introduction co 
ferences between European and American 
conceptions of personality and projection 
may interest some. However, the final an- 
alysis of a protocol by the authors differs in 
по significant way from American analysis 
of TAT pictures. : 

Тће semiobjective scheme for 
pears to be an eclectic American approach. 


It is designed “ . . | as a clue for interpreta- 
tion, and it is presumed that iE. 


are on 


is distinctly 
that. the clarity of 
mulus material would 


ncerning dif- 


analysis ap- 


й * . com- 
pels the analyst to judge more objectively.” 
Some examples of stories and interpretations 


are given in the manual. Howey 


er, the neo- 
phyte should not expect 


to find a scoring 


Book Reviews 
and interpretation scheme that dispenses 
with the intuitive skills of the clinician. 

The reviewer must admit that the stim- 
uli appear to meet the need for ГАЛ id 
material for the grade-school child. А sound, 
objectively-scored projective test would have 
made a greater methodological сопла 
but the clinical value of the ТАТ meth 1 
is such that it deserves to be extended to al 
populations. 


Witson Н. GUERTIN 
University of Florida 


Orr, Miriam Le Test De Rorschach 
et L'Imago Maternelle. (The Rots 
chach and maternal imago.) ed 
Groupement Francais du Rorschach 
1958, pp. 104, paper bound, 500 fr. 


Miriam Orr's monograph deals almost A 
clusively with cards I, VII and X, as is 
sponses to these cards reveal the subject 
imago of the mother. The explicitly pem 
hypothesis is that latent, prenatal eng 
are in constant interaction. with iE 
ones and that particularly those engrams 
evoked by the Rorschach which repr А 
in symbolic forms, the central feat ive 
very early object relations. The provoca an 
assumption is made that children Haye dn 
unconscious memory of their own boe 
the fetal state and some analytic case sub- 
terial is cited to support this. On this mar- 
ject, the author's position may be sumn soli 
ized in her own words: "We have 5o Pros 
but think of the possibility of a localiza ve 
of prenatal eugrams in thc neuro-veget be 
System, while postnatal engrams со (p 
localized in the cerebrospinal system. 

14, reviewer's translation.) 


The need for autorepresentation com 
sidered in relation to the repetition. en 
pulsion and it is suggested that the fat 
Brams of traumatic events will ђе раг асі 
ly likely to be represented on the Rorse ran 

Cards I, VII and X are considered цве 

sment of the maternal image as 
Card I is assumed to evoke the Ere 
"beginning", VIT is thought to event and 
Meaning of emptiness, of abandonme or 
Sense of loss of support ("void vides ' 
"shock at emptiness”), while X prov „ (о 
Occasion for "shock at fragmenta jor 
manifest itself. (The interesting lg x 
how to differentiate the “shock at zise f 
tation” on X from color shock is sly it 
Orr but is by no means settled. са child 
suggested that because of the chang и 
rearing techniques, color shock ! 


| 
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means as frequent today as it was in the 
days of Hermann Rorschach.) 


The rationale is advanced that above and 
beyond the shock at the “beginning”, at 
стрип and at fragmentation, the lack of 
internalization of the mother will result in 
а devitalized Rorschach. Devitalization is 
seen as a relative matter, reflecting greater 
and greater distance from the top of the 
evolutionary ladder. The less "chaleur vi- 
tale," the more devitalization there is in the 
record. Orr points to the possibility of a 
highly interesting content anal along the 
For 


a 


guidelines of the evolutionary scale, 
example, in such an analysis, fish would score 
lower than mammals but higher than moss, 


and in the end we would obtain a score 
that would represent the amount of “life 
force" in the record. No statistics arc offered, 
but this method was apparently found to 
discriminate between schizophrenics and 
neurotics, 


While the American reader is not used to 
encounter the order of substantiation that 
Miss Orr uses, and might react with annoy- 
ance at claims of validity on the basis of 
vaguely defined clinical experience (апа 
this under circumstances where data could 
clearly have been presented without too 
much trouble), there is also rich reading 
for those who will approach the material 
from a purely theoretical and even aesthetic 
standpoint. Miss Orr's general knowledge of 
Oriental philosophy, art and literature is 
readily available to footnote certain points, 
and there is a measure of delight in reading 
about Indian religious symbols in relation 
to scoring examples. This is not often found 
in American psychological journals. The 
clinical examples were selected from a large 
pool of records obtained from a wide variety 
of subjects, of different pathologies and na- 
tionalities, some condemned to die, some 
tested in D.P. camps. The monograph con- 
tains the responses to Cards I, VII, and X 
of several of the defendants of the Nurnberg 
trials, 

One would wish that Miss Orr had turned 
more of her attention to the formal aspects 
of the responses, because she focuses entirely 
on content. Her monograph would be of more 
use to other researchers if her method of 
selecting her subjects and the responses were 
made public. Ordering the material along the 
cvolutionary scale lends itself eminently to 
some statistical treatment which would not 
necessarily have to encroach upon the artis- 
tic and imaginative in her work. Her hypoth- 
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eses stand quite well without the assump- 
tion of prenatal memory. 


Manv ENGEL 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Zulliger, H. The Behn-Rorschach 
Test. Hans Huber, Bern: 1956, 200 pp. 


This text by Hans Zulliger is not a new 
book, but rather it is a translation (translator 
unnamed) of a work in German which was 
originally copyrighted in 1941. Ostensibly a 
manual to accompany the Behn blots, the 
book has very little to do with the "Bero" 
inkblots as such, but it is more like a com- 
bination casebook and notebook on "form 
interpretation tests", with the focus happen- 
ing to be upon the "Bero" blots. The book 
might better have been titled “Zulliger at 
Work." 

The Bero ink blot series was worked out in 
1920 by Dr. Hans Behn-Eschenberg, assistant 
physician under Rorschach at the Herisau 
Mental Hospital. We are told merely that 
"With the help of his teacher and chief, he 
painstakingly chose, from а considerable 
number of inkblots, the present 10 plates as 
the most appropriate, They were standard- 
ized against the plates of the Rorschach 
series”. The blots were apparently never 
printed until the original publication date 
of this volume, 20 years after they were 
developed. 

The reader who approaches this volume 
looking for standardization data, normative 
tables, reliability coefficients, or validation 
studies, or for any of the usual statistical 
paraphernalia we expect in a test manual will 
be severely disappointed. There is попе. 
There is a listing of about 500 responses, 
broken down by Bero card location, and 
scored by Zulliger. These are frequently 
appearing responses, but Zulliger cautions 
against using these as a "pure answer table", 

Also the reader who approaches the vol- 
ume looking for detailed comparisons between 
the Bero and Rorschach blots will be dis- 
appointed. About two pages are devoted to 
indicating certain differences which he finds 
in the two series, but the differences are 
minor in nature. Zulliger's clinical experience 
indicated that the blots constituted a parallel 
series, and for him (in 1941) this was suf- 
ficient. When the results were not parallel, it 
meant the subject was a labile individual, and 
the differences in response to the two ink- 
blot series suggested something of the 
changeable nature of his personality. In fact 
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Zulliger recommends using both series just 
for the added depth of analysis the compari- 
son sometimes provides. 

Гће bulk of the book is devoted to his 
scoring system (little advanced from Ror- 
schach’s) , to interpretations for the various 
scoring features, and for combinations of these 
features, and to case studies which demon- 
strate Zulliger’s virtuosity as a clinician, Many 
of the interpretations, referring to both Bero 
and Rorschach blots, will be familiar to an 
older breed of psychologist who still Scores 
the Rorschach test, but they will appear 
quite novel to moderns who interpret test 
content only. The manner in which Zulliger 
develops interpretations based on combina- 
tions of features, or modifies the significance 
of test features in different contexts, should 
give pause to, and intrigue those researchers 
who still tabulate Ws, Fc's, A % etc, run 
simple stati: al tests, and thus arrive at 
conclusions, While more in the nature of 
notes than exhaustive System, Zulliger's ver- 
sion of "holistic interpretation of the for- 
mal scoring” seems to me to be among the 
most articulate to be found. If one were 
interested in deri "ing a “cookbook” for ink 
blot. tests, Zulliger's manual would be 
excellent place to start, 


an 


Book Reviews 


This text is consciously atheoretical, Inter- 
pretations asserted, but no particular 
personality theory is employed in interpreta 
tion. The rare “psychoanalytic” interpreta- 
tions startle one by their infrequent аррег 
ance. Zulliger describes character, intellectual 
characteristics, emotional trait: d 
skills. апа offers occasional diagnostic hints, 
though his avowed purpose is to avoid 
nedical (psychiatric-neurological) diagno- 
sis". Zulliger's interpretations. and comments 
neat, sensitive, and often stated in highly 
picturesque terms. Не is obviously a keen 
observer, апа his all too. brief comments on 
intellectual types in particular аге de 
worthwhile, especi Пу if read in light © 
current. interest in "styles" of thought. 

While the material is incomplete, and 
Scattered, there is stuff of interest here, суеп 
though the volume is some 20 years old. zuk 
liger, one of Europe's foremost clin i; and 
author of a three card ink blot test (compare 
with Holtzman 40 сата tes i. 18 worth 
“watching at work", 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


We regret our oversight in not crediting 
the photograph of Bruno Klopfer in his 
earlier mood to the photographic skill and 
generosity of L. Joseph Stone, our Eastern 
Representative. Dr. Stone presented an en- 
largement to Dr. Klopfer with a fitting com- 
ment at the annual Society Banquet in Chi- 
cago. 


MEMBERSHIP DECISIONS 


The board of trustees is pleased to announce 
the following membership decisions. 
Fellows: 


Ross, Alan O. 
Wilensky, Harold 


Himelstein, Philip 
Osterweil, Jerry 


Mills, David H. 
Mock, Joe F. 
Philip, Anthony F. 
Tyrrell, Marcel J. 
Van West, Joan 
Vassiliou, Vasso 
Wells, Hal M. 
Wilson, Helen Е. 
Yaeger, Marion 


ay, Allen 
ddick, Ray А. 
Cryns, Gerd M. 


Greenstein, Jules M. 
Силе, Vivian S. 
Kornrich, Milton 
Levy, Joshua 

Lyon, Waldo B. 


Affiliate: 
Mierzwa, John 
Student. Affiliate: 


Fuchs, Arnold 
Klein, Milton 


Mansfield, Lucile H. 
Schwartz, Lita L. 


WORKSHOP 


University of California Extension 
nounces its second residential workshop on 
"Introduction To Analytical Psychology For 
Clinicians”. The first workshop, held in 
1959, was highly successful, and there have 
s for this second confer- 


an- 


been many reques 
ence. 

'The conference will be held at the Asilo- 
mar Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove, 
California, 6 miles from Carmel and 125 
miles from San Francisco. It will begin Sat- 
urday evening, June 3, 1961 and conclude 
"Thursday noon, June 15, 1961. 


The conference is aimed at teachers and 
supervisors in graduate departments of Clin- 
ical Psychology and in residency or intern- 
ship training centers who want to include 
competent information about the Jungian 
approach to clinical work in their program. 
The conference does not form part of a 
training program for Jungian analysts or 
research workers. It serves as an introduc- 
tion which should provide the kind of in- 
formation which cannot be acquired through 
reading alone. 

The prerequisite is a Ph.D. or M.D. de- 
gree or equivalent in professional experience, 
and consent of staff. 

‘The staff consists of Bruno Klopfer. Ph.D., 
(Coordinator) ; Rivkah Kluger, Ph.D.; Joseph 
Henderson, M.D.; and Marvin Spiegelman, 
Ph.D. 

"The conference is designed so that all stu- 
dents will participate in three seminars of 
20 hours each. 

Basic Concepts (Dr. Klopfer 
and Dr. Spiegelman) 

(Dr. Kluger) 
(Dr. Hen- 


Seminar 1: 


Seminar 2: Amplification 
Seminar 3: Clinical Approach 
derson) 


The enrollment fee is $95.00. A limited 
number of $50.00 tuition scholarships will 
be available. Information concerning veter- 
ans benefits will be supplied on request. 

Participants and their families may stay 
at the Asilomar Conference Grounds or at 
motels within walking distance. 

For application form and brochure giving 
complete details on the conference and hous- 
ing facilities write to Department of Social 
Scienc University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, California. En- 
rollment is limited. Enrollees will be selected 
in the order in which applications are re- 
ceived. The deadline for receiving applica- 
tions is May 1, 1961. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR REVIEW 


Hiltmann, H. Kompendium derpsychodiag- 
nostischen tests. 

Peatman, J. С. & Hartley, E. L. Festschrift 
for Gardner Murphy. 
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